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The  death  of  Napoleon,  though  it  delivered  the  House  of 
Bourbon  from  a  competition  for  the  throne,  always  to  be 
dreaded  with  an  opponent  so  popular  in  the  army,  did  not, 
however,  extinguish  Bonapartism,  but  rather  revived  it  under 
another  form,  fjematicism  being  always  nourished  by  recitals 
of  martyrdom.  The  liberal,  or  republican  party,  which  dreaded 
the  living  Napoleon,  affected  to  deify  him  liter  his  death ; 
and  his  name  was  opposed  as  a  contrast,  by  the  enemies  of 
the  Restoration,  to  the  names  as  yet  devoid  of  glory,  of  the 
princes  who  occupied,  or  who  surrounded  the  throne.  Thej 
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Bnthiuiann  for  Napoleon. 

made  the  former  synonimoos  with  the  youth,  the  grandeur, 
and  the  glory  of  the  nation  ytnk  the  others  they  held  up  as 
a  symbol  of  the  old  age,  and  decay  of  the  country,  and  ItB 
Bubj^tion  to  foreign  domination.  This  was  odiously  ui^ust : 
faBtlladisaBtS]BX>f  tha  ti7o  invarioBS,  t&s  x>tcup«dan  odf'BMBi 
and  the  contraction  of  the  French  frontiezs,  had  been  l£e 
penalty  of  Napoleon*B  reign;  and  the  House  of  Bourbon  had  only 
reappearsd  .after  our  reverses,  to  participate  in  and  to  repair 
these  misfortunes,  by' probably  saving  our  common  country 
from  dismemberment.  But  fanatioiiny  yuAaoB.  efiiything  to 
its  idol,  and  imputes  all  calamity  to  its  victims.  The  memory 
of  Napoleon,  though  shut  up  wkhhim  in  his  island,  expanded 
itself  still  more  freely,  more  inexhaustibly,  and  with  greater 
fascination  from  his  tomb.  Both  the  people  and  the  army 
seemed  desirous  of  avenging  the  great  captive  f6r  his  European 
ostracism,  by  restoring  an  Empire,  and  raising  altars  to  him 
in  their  homea  and  in  their  hearts^  His  name,  in  a  little 
tinMii  becanie.  a  aert  of  popular. and.  military  divinity,  to  which 
notbihg^  wav  wanted*  bi^  a^  foniL»af  •  piihlie  worship..  Oaxtraxj 
to  real  and  m&tenal  things,  wluBii  appureutly '  diminishin  pro- 
portion, as  we  recedefrom  them;  dfistance  and  death  magnified 
him)  as.  they  magnify  all  imaginary  objects.  His  birth,  his  boy- 
hoedv  hi»  rapid,  and  nqrsteiious^eilevation,  his  exploits  in  Italy 
and  l^^ypt,  hiff  dreams  of  oriental  Empire  dissipated  before  St. 
Jean  d'Acre,  the  vessel  which  had  brought  him  beoek  to ^eFrench 
coast  as  a  fugitive,  to  make  him  master  of  the  world,  his  armies 
innumerable  as  tlie  migrations 'of  nations,  his  fields  of  battle 
vast  as  whole  provinces,  his  triumphs,  his  reverses,  his  abdi- 
cations, his  ses-girt^niBon  in  titer  bosom  of.fiEO^-distant  oceost 
his  words  flhng  from  the  summit  of  his'  rock  to  all  pasttest 
to  give"  fiibd,  flkttery,  hope/  and  rogret'  to '  eveiy  shade^  of 
thoq^t^  fihidly,  Mrdeath,  thrown  Ha^  and"  commented  upon 
in  reproadies  anf 'impreeatidnB'  against  IfagAsid*  and  agaanst 
t!ie  Bourbons,  madb  Napoleon  Hie  toQE  of  the  mmesse;'  the 
minide  of  the  cabin,  the  epvo-poem  of  tiie  basraek^  and  the 
leverof  that  identiced''  re^ltitton  of  whicbr  he  had  bom  tiie 
sootuge;  ^tb  the  exeeptimr  of  some  of'  those  men- m4id,  l&e 
Cattr  and  Tteitoe^  resist  tfirimpolflie^  of'  tKeir  agr  wftHmt 
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ha^mg  the  po\v«p*  tx)«  od&trdl  it,  posdiuiiMHiB-  BonapMiucii  sAk 
SDX^d  evBiylAimg'  and^  evcarybody :  it  mm^d  Tilth,  thapiide 
of  gibiy;  flndf  Tvidt  pi^fDr  tiia  disasteir  of  tiia  coantiy;  it 
noiiriBhed  amongst  the  suwwbohb  of  those  fEital  popnlaA  feelingi 
against  "v^hich  the  reason  of  tiie  feinsnll  always  protest*  hat 
\?hich  prejudice,  the  genius  of  the  multitude,  will  only  make 
tlie  more  imperishahle  from  ita  haying  henceforward  the  spell 
of  distance  and  the  inyiolahility  of  the  grave. 

TL 

Opposition  to  the  Bourbons  thus  derived  a  new  fbroe'  from 
the  disappearance  of  the  hero  tiieir  antagonist,  whose  veiy 
tomb  seemed  to  generate  fresh  enemies  for  them.  From  the 
day  that  liberalism  no  longer  dreaded  his  return  upon  the 
scene,  he  became  its  idol,  and  it  pretended  to  pity,  to  regret, 
and  to  adore  him.  It  wanted  a  name  to  fling  to  the  army 
to  attract  its  discontent,  its  hatred,  and  its  ambition  round  a 
shadow,  and  it  seized  upon  his.  This  was  the  epoch  of  tibiat 
hypocritical'  alliance  between  the  men  of  the  Efevolution  and 
the  men  of  the  Exnpire,  which  combined  at  once  against  die 
Bourbons  the  contradictory  passions  of  liberty  and  despotism,, 
to  imite  them,  for  the  moment  at  least,  into  one  sole  faction. 
It  was  this  faction,  whose  ringleaders,  like  the  Boman  Augurs, 
could  not  look  at  each  other  without  smiling;  tiiat  was  in- 
cessantly  concocting,  without  any  other  sincerity  than  tiie 
sincerity  of  hatred,  what  has  been  since  called  the  fifteen 
years*  comedy..  A  fatal  example  and  an  immoral  lesson  given 
to  the  people  by  these  false  liberals  and  fialbe  despots,  who^ 
by  divesting  doctrine  of  all  truth,  made  opposition  depravity^ 
and  rendered  the  Eepublic  and'  the  Monarchy  afler  them  equally 
impossible.  An  opposition  may  be  upheld  by  a  sophism,  but 
truth  alone  can  support  a  government..  The  Bepublic  was  the 
truth  of  the  revolutibnaiy  party,  and  despotism  was  the  troth 
of  the  military;  but  in  tiie  alliance  tfiese  two  truths  became 
a  Msehood,  which  condemned  them  to  a  perpetual*  hypocxdsy 
durin^f  the  struggle,,  to  ireemediable  sterility  after  the  triumph, 
and  to  absolute  unfitness  for  any  thing  else  than  to  nourish  stonny 
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nxki  dangeitms  factions  in  the  state :  a  terrible  legacrf  which 
Napoleon  dying  still  left  after  him  to  the  world,  the  faiiaticiBm 
of  absolnte  power  allied  to  the  fanaticism  of  popular  radicalism, 
Co  sap  between  them  every  institution  of  representati? e  re- 
public, or  of  moderate  monarchy. 

III. 

The  second  ministry  of  M.  de  Richelieu  was  drawing  near 
its  end.  Attacked  in  both  Ohambers  by  the  yiolenoe  of  the 
ultra-royalist  party;  made  unpopular  without  by  that  league 
•of  Bonapartists  and  liberals,  masters  alike  of  tiie  press  and 
ihe  tribune;  impaired  in  the  opinion  of  the  Count  d'Artois 
hj  the  secession  of  MM.  De  Yillele  and  De  Corbi^re,  who 
were  tired  of  assuming  the  responsibility  without  sharing  in 
the  real  power  of  the  ministry ;  shaken  in  the  heart  of  the 
King  himself  by  the  ascendancy  of  Madame  du  Cayla,  who 
was  preparing  the  way  for  a  Church  and  Court  ministry,  secretly 
wished  for  by  the  Count  d'Artois  whose  designs  she  served ; 
the  ministers  tendered  their  resignation  to  Louis  XYIII. 
The  Monarch  then  received  from  the  hands  of  his  brother 
the  new  ministry,  which  had  been  prepared  for  him  by  the 
secret  combinations  between  the  Church  party,  the  party  of 
die  royalist  majority,  the  party  of  the  Court  aristocracy  ne- 
godated  by  Madame  du  Cayla,  and  the  party  of  the  Count 
.d'Artois. 

The  King  who  had  more  penetration  than  any  man  of  his 
time,  was  perfectly  well  able  to  account  for  the  ambition,  the 
influence,  and  the  intrigues  to  which  he  was  indebted  for  this 
ministry.  With  the  exception  of  M.  de  Villele,  of  whose 
icapacity  and  moderation  he  himself  had  formed  a  judgment, 
and  who,  in  his  eyes,  constituted  the  whole  ministry,  he  gave 
liimself  very  little  trouble  about  the  opinions,  or  the  personal 
^alue  of  the  other  ministers.  He  willingly  gave  up  to  each 
»of  the  projects,  or  ambitious  views  of  the  Chamber,  the  Church, 
«or  ihe  PoJace,  the  individual  who  personifled  such  portion  of 
Influence  in  his  council,  in  order  thus  to  secure  a  working 
megorily.     In  the  eyes  of  Louis  XYIII.,  as  in  reality,  a 
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xainistiy  is  never  more  than  one  man,  and  for  him  ihis  man 
was  M.  de  Yill^e.  This  minister  who  might  he  called  the 
good  tense  of  royalty^  and  who  might  have  saved  the  Res- 
toration had  the  Restoration  heen  willing  to  he  saved,  has 
oocapied  too  important  a  position,  and  left  too  great  a  void 
in  the  destinj  of  the  Monarchy,  to  admit  of  a  hare  mention, 
of  his  name  without  heing  more  closely  studied  and  defined,, 
at  the  moment  when  he  really  undertook  the  direction  of  the- 
government.  The  germ  of  puhlic  life  is  contained  in  the 
private  individual,  and  the  previous  history  of  the  statesman* 
is  an  anticipation  of  his  future  career. 

]V. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  external  appearance  of  M.  de* 
Vill^le,  which  could  attract  the  favour,  or  even  the  attention  of 
the  multitude.  Nature  had  heen  hountiful  only  to  his  intellect. 
His  figure  was  small  and  stifiP,  his  hody  meagre,  his  attitude 
wavering  and  undignified;  unnoticed  at  first  sight  in  the  crowd, 
insinuating  himself,  rather  than  mounting  into  the  tribune,  he 
presented  there  one  of  those  forms  which  are  never  even  looked 
upon  until  it  is  known  that  they  have  a  name.  His  countenance 
in  which  reigned,  as  a  principal  trait,  a  great  power  of  atten- 
tion, was  only  remarkable  for  perspicacity.  His  piercing  eyes^ 
bis  sharp  features,  his  thin  nose,  his  delicate  mouth,  devoid  of 
cunning,  his  head  bent  forward  in  a  studious  attitude,  his 
slender  arms,  his  hands  incessantly  turning  over  papers,  his 
modest  action,  wherein  the  indicating  motion  of  the  finger 
which  demonstrates,  generally  prevailed  over  that  amplitude  of 
movement  which  inspires ;  all,  even  to  the  nasal  and  guttural 
quality  of  the  voice,  seemed  to  counteract  in  him  that  oratorical 
power  so  essential  to  the  prime  minister  of  a  deliberative 
government.  But  his  intellect  revealed  itself  without  the  aid 
of  any  other  organ.  His  countenance  was  modelled  by  his 
thoughts,  his  elocution  supplied  the  place  of  his  voice,  his  con- 
viction enlightened  his  action,  his  intellectual  lucidity  shone 
forth  through  every  part  of  his  discourse,  and  constrained  his 
auditors  to  follow,  in  spite  of  themselves,  a  mind  whose  views 
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were  bo  just,  wime  piogress  wbb  so  upxi^^  and^aduflh^iiiiheixt 
dazzliiig  always  euligfatoied.  So  msuA.  light  astoniBhod^  m  & 
Botiire  .i^pusBntly  so  dull  .and  spiritlefis ;  lie  .wms  st  JamA  luMcd 
with  iodifference  and  asnattention,  but  these  leeliogs  wubb^moq- 
oeeded  >by  testeem,  .and  oiltimatelj  inoieasfid  to  admmtiaa. 
SiOflh  cinLaM.<deyill^lle,.anian  who  Atifirstmade  jooinqpieasion; 
but  tidoien  ihe  did,  dt  xemainsd  Sbi  ever  jand  cconfeinuallj  inoBeesfid 
instBSDgdx  and  profundity. 

V. 

His  birdi,  his  studies,  the  vicissitudes  of  his  life,  his  long 
'  absence  from  his  country  during  its  revolutionary  convulsions,  his 
return  after  quiet  had  been  restored,  the  life,  at  once  rural  and 
studious,  whioh  lie  led  in  his  iprovon^e,  hie  neutrality,  the  result 
of  A  long  estrangement  from  /thetaffidrs  and  the  passions  of  im 
time  and  of  his  party^  JaadswondeEfuUy  piediflposed  himior  4ihe 
dizaction  of  the  repf  esentatii«re  i97Btem  of  a  EeBti»jsatiQn,in  viddoh 
a  statesman  should  compirehfind  eveiythittg,  "while  equally  ;free 
from  qsartiality  and  hatred,  in  order  to  bestow  upmi  mnrj 
intafeet  and  &i»ry  idea,  ithat  portion  of  justice,  x)f  .tolenmce, 
and  of  fomxar  to  which  they  are  entitled  from  government. 

He  was  bom  at  Tonlonse,  of  a  fiGunily  oiiginaHy  Spanish, 
whidiliad  been  estahLnhed  fbor  sometoentunes  in  Languedoc. 
Being  intended  for  Hie  navy,  and  attadied  -to  M.  de  Saint 
Felix,  oommandant  of  the  India  squadron  in  1792,  he  seiSKed 
in  those  distant  seas  during  the  .ccmyiilsions  of  the  mother 
country.  The  crews  having  mutinied  .against  their  officers, 
who  Tefnsed  to  violate  their  sdlegianee  to  the  captKve  monandi, 
the  admiral  took  refuge  in  the  island  of  Bourbon.  The  young 
officer  aocompanied  his  chief  thither,  attached  himself  to  his 
destiny,  preserved  his  life,  was  brought  to  trial  before  the  frevo- 
lutionary  tribunail  of  the  island,  defended  himself  with  a  degvee 
of  eloquence  whichmade  him  remarkable,  procured  his  acquittal, 
and  obtained  for  himself  «at  so  early  an  age  the  esteem  of  the 
ccylony.  There  he  married  a  yoimg  kdy  of  a  Creole  fimniy, 
fementod  at  *the  same  time  i^sistance  i;e  England  and  to  the 
govwnment  of  the  GcoEvenlaon,  pveserred  a  spirit  of  indsfmi- 
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Council,  and  therein  formed  himself  to  ^piiatioal^iwnwMwniHPd 
the  management  of  men.  He  returned  to  Europe  in  1807, 
after  this  long  apprenticeship  lo  the  science  of  government, 
retired  to  his  estate  of  Marville,  near  Toulouse,  devoted  him- 
self thaz9ito»agri0ditiive,  sliffived  idsHeilfito  'be  a  joKinauseful 
toilbe  popidatiawof  >the  Soartth^^iid^signaliaedlaiaBMBlf  ^^ihis 
apMtade  m:1ilM.deHbefalBi«e^coiBioils  of  ihe  ckjiaadithe  depart- 
mant  in  .1814  die  Mlowod,  or  led  the  iaspolBe  ^frogwlast 
cfMBim  in,  Ito  Son&y'WiBhlj  pcoteffted  ^gauist  ibe  Cfluuclerin  a 
pamfilQet  jnthidi  iiatteied  tibe  adbleat  opinions  wof  the 'lold 
X88inae,^4«in  imreBfionaMe.  act  ^inch  he  fioomafter  iiad  teccasion 
to^deplovG,  hat  twhidb,  tattlihat  time,  Kinre  hamjcredit  \atii  the 
rerohitioBaiy  ipartj,  and  prxxavrod  Mm  the  confidenoe  «f  the 
Omntad'AiBtDis.  He  'ivas  eleeted  a>d^uty  of  ihe  Cbamber  of 
l^i>5,  andiobtamed  4iherain  the  slow  but  ocoDdanuonB  aseendanc^ 
uDnahmtanly.deareed  ihy  (palitioal  parties Jto  those  msm  'who, 
wfadie  uBparta^  eonfidence  to  their  ^pasaQoaSy^lieveithaBi^t 
th&same  time  dorom  tJaie  labour  iof  studying  tbenr .  ^Sbam.  Ms 
tliBie  3naintBin6d*a  peodent  land  able  ^quilibriian  belmeen^e 
ultrasiif  the  (Hwmber and tthe aauubaen  of .Ihe  Court istrnkptBg, 
up&DL  &  move  eKtflfladed  tKheatve,  men  and  .things,  asid  4ihe  poli- 
tical opinaens  of  iiis.coiiBtary^^v^h  «n1dl  ithen^heiiad  onJy  had 
a  glimpse  of  v  across  the  Beas^or  £pom  ^e  jremoteatfHtrt  of  ibis 
pziMnioe 7  inerenRDg  in  medearatiim^and  Mbendosmdn  fneeportien 
asike  j^wia'anfiaenee.  aiid  rendenng  homself :«o  iiniBh^4ho 
more  popularin^his^party  tfaiooi^  tine  leBB^envyJie  ^cdted^^ 
modaatmnd  ifeAamtg  nature.  -A  ha^  SBsm,  ^whose  Teal  mnit 
was  thus  veiled  by  nature  under  that  apparent  mediooriliyof 
talent  which  excited  no  rival  animosity.  Being  a  minister 
^thout  a  department  for  some,  months,  under  M.  de  Eichelieu, 
be  had  passed  his  noviciate  in  government;  and  on  retiring 
firam  tbds  wmirnniifflstedEal  position,  ivhkdi  3ie  iaad  aeoopted 
&om>iknro4Ben"to  Idle  £ang^and  todnsifoi^ty,  b&t.wyisii.ihad 
lasted  tooloBg,  heiaooeflBadly-flKw  t^efgoareaaaeKit  ML  ialo^haB 
own  hands.  M.  de  YMkHe,  *fldbirarfB  medestyieven  in:  tciinBidi, 
diitnet  demand  the  title^of  gjcwidaBtnifthe  Coimcili>f  .JfinH- 
ten,     ^N^ftture  aaBorsd  liim..of  this ;  and  leaiang  -it  ifco  .timeito 
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xatify  the  aBSunmoe,  he  oontented  himself  with  mdicating.  his 
GoUeagues  to  the  Euig. 

VI. 

The  most  oonfidentisl  and  most  devoted  adherent  of  his 
personal  poliqr  was  M.  de  Corbidre,  a  member,  like  himself, 
of  the  Chamber  of  1816.  More  fitted  for  parliament  by  cha- 
racter than  talent,  M.  de  Gorbito  had,  in  the  ejes  of  the 
Court  and  of  the  nobilitj,  the  merit  of  defending  the  old  regime 
from  conviction  more  than  from  interest  He  was  of  plebeian 
birth,  and  had  only  risen  by  his  labour  at  the  bar  to  that 
political  importance  which  parties  willingly  confer  upon  those 
who  serve  without  giving  umbrage ;  a  sort  of  volunteers  of  the 
aristocracy,  who  are  enrolled  in  the  day  of  struggle,  and  sent 
back  after  the  tiiumph  into  their  native  obscurity.  Being 
more  an  advocate  than  an  orator,  rough,  untaught,  epigram- 
matic, M.  de  Corbi^re,  in.  contrast  to  M.  de  Vill^le,  was  one  of 
those  meritorious  men  who  raise  themselves  in  public  assem- 
blies rather  by  their  defects  than  their  superior  qualities. 
Possessing  strict,  but  somewhat  offensive  probity,  which  en- 
forced esteem,  but  was  by  no  means  attractive,  M.  de  Corbi^o 
was  the  stem  ingredient  of  the  ministry ;  he  was  destined  to 
make  it  feared  by  the  liberals',  and  even  by  the  royalists ;  he 
was  dreaded  by  the  first,  inflexible  to  the  second,  burthensome 
to  all,  and  better  calculated  to  make  enemies  than  friends  for 
royalty.  He  was  given  the  Home  Department.  His  chief 
merit  lay  in  his  overbearing  but  faithful  attachment  to  M.  de 

vmae. 

.     •   '^  VII. 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  AfiGairs  was  conferred  upon 
M.  Mathieu  de  Montmorency ;  and  no  one  was  better  gifted  by 
fortune  and  by  rank  to  represent,  in  a  worthy  manner  before 
Europe,  France  and  the  ancient  monarchy  renewed  in  its 
institutions.  The  foremost  name  on  the  roll  of  national 
nobility,  having  received  &om  nature  handsome  features,  dig* 
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nity  from  family,  grace  from  education^  courage  from  bkod, 
frankness  from  tradition,  eloquence  from  the  tribune,  a  good 
understanding  mih  the  political  reforms  of  die  age  from  the 
revolution,  elegance  from  courts,  lessons  from  adversity,  piety 
and  tolerance  at  the  same  time  from  religion,  M.  de  Montmo- 
rency was  at  this  period  the  accomplished  gentleman,  new 
tempered  in  the  revolution,  which  had  imparted  to  chivalry  a 
more  manly  and  more  civic  cast ;  an  aristocrat  and  a  citizen, 
devoted  but  free,  noble  yet  popular,  respe(!tful  to  the  King 
and  fiiithful  to  the  nation,  formed  to  conciliate  the  two  regimes 
which  the  Eestomtion  had  brought  to  issue,  by  winning  for  the 
patrician  the  esteem  of  the  plebeian,  and  gaining  for  France 
through  him,  in  his  past  and  present,  the  respect  of  Europe. 

Bom  in  the  midst  of  the  first  ideas  which  had  served  as  a 
prelude  to  the  great  acts  of  the  revolution,  fighting  by  the  side 
of  Lafayette  in  America,  for  democracy  springing  into  life 
under  Uie  sword  of  these  young  aristocrats,  he  returned  to 
France  to  represent  his  caste  in  the  States  General ;  the  dis- 
ciple of  Sieyes  and  Mirabeau,  he  was  the  fifth  to  take  the  oath 
of  the  jVu  depaume,  and  the  first  to  relinquish,  on  the  night  of 
the  4th  August,  the  privileges  and  inequality  of  the  nobility, 
voting  in  the  National  Assembly  for  a  single  representation, — 
the  sign  of  unity  amongst  the  regenerated  French  people, — and 
demanding  for  Eousseau  and  Voltaire,  the  apostles  of  the 
revolution,  the  honour  of  public  sepulture  in  the  Pantheon. 
As  the  aide-de-camp  of  Luckner  in  the  first  wars  of  France 
against  the  emigration,  he  was  threatened  after  the  execution 
of  his  general,  and  became  an  emigrant  like  Lafayette,  through 
the  excesses  of  that  democracy  which  devoured  its  adorers. 
Having  returned  to  his  countiy  after  the  recall  of  the  exiles, 
he  rejected  the  seductions  of  Bonaparte ;  being  connected  with 
Madame  de  Stael  and  with  Madame  Hecamier,  by  that  worship 
which  a  manly  and  tender  heart  naturally  pays  to  genius,  to 
beauty,  and  to  persecution,  he  was  a  member  of  that  intel- 
lectual court  which  the  daughter  of  M.  Necker  had  formed  in 
her  retreat  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  where  she 
nursed  the  flame  of  freedom  on  the  frontier  of  imperial  despot- 
ism*   But  years  lof  exile,  the  blood  he  had  seen  shed  of  his 
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jDAndsjmd  «lii6.iDdatinB,jniid  the  mstinei  of 'SiMml^iiataiKHy 
tender  and  oantBm]dafctve,  had  nontde  ihe  'early  *  jftiSoeoiAiical 
iifjpmoDB  of  .M.,de.Maatoereii0y  giYe^twaj  l^eisfe  tiie-^pions 
iajth  of  lUus  ^rst  leduoatian,  ihe  vefoge  of  to  ^disabQBed  and 
.aaddened  flmegiaafekau    But  tbu  fakh,  so  ardent  in  instmn 
.flool,  'infi  .mrtainted  n^  ieauitiaiain,  dntolefance,  or  severity 
JjamBadB^  otbens.;  itiheld  sBSfmy  over  4dB  tiioaglifes  and  tMstB,4mt 
injooieapact  oner  Jus  £dendriupB.    It  'fvas,  as'infli'M.  de 
iGbatQaiii}iiand,.atihat  thne.dxis  finend, Uro  foetrj'ctf  ins-zma- 
;gisilitiim,  .ihfi.adantion  of  }m  jevornitrf.    in  1814,  'M.   de 
Montmflrengy,  naahaekied  by  -any  eewitode  to  l&e  Empire, 
hadjfiown  tojnfifit  &e  Cbsntd'Aytnis  in  f^onche-Coimte, and 
was  .affBodnted.  his  aiderdetoamp.    At  a  adsseqaent  penod'  fae 
had  iheen^chaaeu  .hytthe  Booheia  d'Angoal^me  aaiier  ChwdUer 
id*honneiitr.    The  confideniial  places  at  court,  and  the^peenqge 
to^wUoh  hkaukme  had  raised  him,  gme  him  a 'double  infinence 
in  Ae  ^royaliat  paisfy.    This  party  had  pardoned  him  for  Ins 
jbst  .principles,  in  considezationiof  lus  repentanee-andlds  letom 
.tojaoligion^aad  the -monarchy,  mMA  had  long  preoeded  the  honr 
wbentfiUfihrepeDiftance  and  return  ^were  the  pledges  of  pc^tical 
fovnnr.    The  Ghnndi  reckoned  Tipon  him  mth  the  greater 
seoHcity  ihatdus  piety  liad  taken  rise  during  his  persecutions. 
M^de  Montmorency  irasadofftod  by  what  was  called  HheCon^ffre- 
gadcm,  at  the  period  whan  .this  eoeiety  was  atltogetiher  TeHgious, 
and  nothing  more  ihan  a -zeimion  of  prayers  and  an  enndation 
of  virtue.    He  admnoed  its.:piety,  but  he  did  not  foiesee  its 
intqgaes.     This  party,  whioh  beasted  witib  pride  of  his  ndUe 
name  and  lus  noble  diarapter,  crashed  him  forward,  unwit- 
tingly, from  £Eivonr  .to  iaxour,  to  establish  a  support  far  itself 
in. the  4sourt  and  the  govcHenment.    M.  de'  YUMe,  who  knew 
how  ipopolar  the  oaame  of  M.  .de  Montmorency  was  inliie 
rofoliat  ;and  religbais  partttSyjmd  dn  the  circle  of  the  Oomxt 
d'Astms,  and  ^ho  had  mo  ocoanon  ^  dread  in  such  a  man 
either  infidelity  of  jheartiOr mental  superiority,  had  placed  with 
oonfidenoe  .the  foreign  |K)Iiqy  <of  l^he  gevemment  under  his 
diatiMuiahed  aospicss. 
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The  Mmutsy  jif  Jiuitioe  mm  tQeSexsx6,^fim  M.  Beynoanet, 
a  Toimg  goitlamau  of  Bordeaux,  untQ  then  wdEttMni.  A 
bnlMantsojivliamibflanrelj  dugolarped  in  thoBe  tn^oal  da^vNihen 
the  BaoheBB  £*imgxHiilieme  ibiks  Atvoggling  in  the  'SooUi^iiguist 
the  iiKnareetiaa  of  the  boI^mss;  {serrnoes  mndesed  ati4he  liar 
to  Madame  da  Oayla,  when  claiming  her  freeikim,  her  fortune, 
and  herxhiiiten^iBem  aJivshemd^ndw  peraecnted  her;  the 
fimobiQiis,  of  :aittoimy<geiieial,  dmpkcdbtly  fidffilled  against  Ihe 
OQOBparatorsjQf.lSIiQ,  ]iefM9&i]M8iGbaaailBer.af  Peen;  «peedhes 
imm  ike Mhwudjia ^rimh,  tin  aaal sof -aooiaem  fidelity,  s&b- 
limed  .into  ft  fioflMm  Ifor  the  iioni(ne.find:  like  'efttar,  eoug^  for 
ite  ^feqnenoe  dn  leoDaeaB  landdefianoe ;  la^ldneas^^f 'lai^giuige 
.which  ivaa  iMnked  »by  seaoltttian  of  heart;  4i  &ae  &ce,  an  ad- 
vflDtnrona  £Sb,  an  attitude  whidi  jceeailed  nnve  the  hero  of  mil 
iirarthan  the  magistrate,  ftheapidaosea  of  itheiwijorily,  the  caha^ 
of  the  Dnchess  d'Angouldme,  the  gratitude  of  the  favourite,  and 
a  political  fortune  to  make,  the  pledge  of  constancy  and  defer- 
ence to  the  chiefs  of  his  party ;  all  these  considerations  had 
dataniiuad  ihe  nhcdee  of  M.  de  Yill^e  in  favour*  Of  this  young 
£HHfeai!,tvBho  ^tvizasicapahle  of  serving  imell,  hut  abo^xf  carrying 
jbis  seal  im>  far«)aEad  of  ruizdng  seme  i&y,:pcffhaf6,  while  en- 
4flavtmring.to^jflnve. 

IX. 

,!Fhe  W^  Ofi&ce  was  /gvren  to  Yietar,  Ikike  of  Brikao,  a 
Manshal  of EroBoe,  whojhad dseninmi  liier rachs.  Thi»  wava 
JHdkious  JNud  -aooL  iflarep:oachable  choiee,  whieh  vqpreseiitod  in 
ooe  jnan  ple^ian  eijudity^  heroic  fasavexj,  and  miUtery  fidelity ; 
gNHHi  to  the  jacmy  jbs  a  pledge,  an  ezazDinie,  laad  -a  flpnr  to 
^nsdaitian. 

.M.4de  .(HfiHaeiit-Toimere,  a^atrioiaD,  the  trepEosentalxfe  of 
a  ignmt  jnuae,  naa  pkeed  at  the  head  of  tihe  A^aamilfy.  ^I3ad 
iasue  .of  .a  sice  whose  talent  had  heea  rendered  sQuatnonB  <bj 
.opinaaBa  .«t  tenee  cenatitadonal^aiid  monaBehaeal,  eapwaBedin 
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the  tribune  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  whose  blood  had 
flowed  in  atonement  for  his  moderation,— educated  in  France, 
in  the  military  schools  of  the  republic, — ^having  won  his  pro- 
motion in  the  armies  of  his  country, — being  esteemed  for  his 
acquirements  and  loved  for  his  chamcter, — ^M.  de  Clermont 
Toimere  had  no  other  disadyantage  in  the  council,  than  a  too 
prominent  devotion  to  the  political  interests  of  that  portion  of 
the  clergy  who  were  then  beginning  to  meddle  witii  everythmg 
in  the  road  to  power. 

Finally,  M.  de  Yillele  only  reserved  for  himself  the  Minis- 
try of  Finance,  until  then  a  subordinate  department.  He  would 
have  preferred  that  of  Foreign  Af&drs,  of  which  he  made  a 
sacrifice  to  M.  de  Montmorency,  whose  name  had  a  more 
aristocratical  sound  in  the  foreign  courts  than  his  own.  But 
titie  is  of  littie  moment  to  him  who  has  superior  talent  in  the 
council.  The  modesty  of  M.  de  Yillele  won  him  the  hearts  of 
that  French  aristocracy  which  was  veiy  willing  to  be  inspired, 
but  not  made  subordinate,  by  a  new  man. 

X. 

The  real  prime  minister  completed  his  political  administra- 
tion by  placing  at  the  head  of  the  general  police,  M.  Franchet, 
a  man  who  until  then  had  been  obscurely  employed  in 
the  offices  of  the  department,  but  who  was  indicated  by  the 
Church  party  as  a  safe,  capable,  and  zealous  servant ;  M.  de 
Lavau,  an  active  and  devoted  magistrate,  was  installed  in  the 
prefecture  of  police  of  Paris,  and  the  Duke  de  Larochefoucanld 
Doudeauville  in  the  direction  general  of  the  post-office.  People 
were  astonished  to  see  a  Larochefoucanld, — ^the  head  of  an  illus- 
trious and  opulent  house,  whose  son  had  married  the  daughter 
of  M.  de  Montmorency,  and  who,  until  then,  had  signiJised 
himself  by  an  unsparing  life  of  disinterestedness  and  benefi- 
cence,— accept  a  secondary  employment  in  the  utility  branch  of 
power.  The  connection  of  M.  de  Larochefoucanld,  his  son, 
vdth  the  favourite  and  with  M.  de  Yillele^ — ^his  active,  though 
concealed  intervention  in  the  formation  of  the  ministry, — ^the 
direction  of  fine-arts  which  he  soon  after  acccepted  for  himselfr— 
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and  the  association  of  all  the  memhers  of  this  house  mih  the 
amhitiotts  Church  party, — ^lead  to  the  supposition  that  Madame 
da  Cayla  herself  was  only  the  negociator  of  this  party,  and 
that  M.  de  Yill^le,  a  stranger,  and  perhaps  under  the  suspicion 
of  this  hidden  government,  had  to  bear  with  masters  in  his 
auxiliaries.  It  was,  thenceforth,  evident  that  he  had  accepted 
the  hand  of  the  religious  congregation  to  rise  to  power.  Too 
sagacious  and  too  politic  to  believe  that  France  would  bend 
long  under  the  yoke  of  this  posthumous  cabal,  which  dreamt  of 
imposing  a  sacerdotal  power  upon  a  nation  that  could  with 
difficulty  bear  even  the  power  of  a  monarch,  M.  de  Yilldle 
justly  anticipated  that  his  concessions  to  the  Church  party 
would  not  be  productive  of  any  serious  danger  to  him ;  that 
public  opinion,  the  Chambers,  the  press,  the  tribunes,  the 
elections,  and  the  King  himself,  would  lend  him  a  superabun- 
dance of  strength ;  that  the  sacerdotal  party  was  a  temporary 
anachronism  in  tho  destinies  of  the  Eestoration;  that  the 
political  domination  of  these  men,  self-imposed  upon,  some  by 
zeal,  and  others  by  ambition,  would  be  promptly  repelled  by 
the  nation ;  that  they  would  have  recourse  to  his  prudence  and 
his  protection  to  defend  them  i^ainst  public  animadversion ; 
and  that,  after  having  been  for  a  few  days  their  favourite  and 
their  cHent,  he  would  again  become,  during  a  long  reign,  their 
moderator  and  their  master.  These  anticipations  were  just, 
and  would  have  been  realised  for  a  greater  number  of  years,  if 
this  negodating  minister  had  better  felt  his  strength,  and  if 
he  had  evinced,  inliis  subsequent  relations  with  the  sacerdotal 
pfixty,  as  much  firmness  as  foresight  and  sagacity. 

XI. 

The  ministry  was  scarcely  formed  when  the  factions,  liberal 
and  Bonapartist,  militaiy  and  revolutionaiy,  whose  coalition 
we  have  recorded  at  the  commencement  of  this  book,  factions 
which  until  then  had  been  restrained  by  the  presence  of  the 
Duke  of  EicheUeu,  a  temporising  and  moderate  minister,  at 
the  head  of  the  government,  felt  that  the  nomination  of  a 
ministry,  avowedly  royalist,  was  a  declaration  of  *war  on  the 
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part  of  thrciown,  thenceforward  snbjeGted  to  die  Count  d'Artos, 
snd  tiirow  theniBelteB  in  ikeir  fn^t  and  anger  into  the  most 
desperoto  measnies.  The  yeii  fm-  long  iMckened  bj'tiie  pffl!<- 
liamentBFf  disnmolatiffli  of  t^e  orators  fiom  18fM2  to  18d9, 
which' coreTCwl  active  conspiracies  wilih  Htn  namtf  ef  the"  loyal 
and  inoffensive  opposition,  has  been  rent  asonder  sinee  1880. 
The  cabah',  the  phms,  the  plots,  die  instigators,  the^aotoisi  liie 
mjTBiidonSi  sDid'  t&e  victims  of  these  oonspnacM  have  ap- 
peaanid  in  all  die*  bold  rdi^  of  their  ivspeedre  psrte;  The 
bairadns  die  secret  sodetles,  the  prisons,  and  even  the  seaAdds 
have<  spohen;  Under  the  mask  ot  diat  open  and  oatenoible 
opposition  which  struggled^  against  the  mimstrieS',  whiie  it 
evinced  a  show  of'  respect  and  inviolatnlity-for  die  royabrf  of 
the  Boorbons,  we  hwra*  seen  what  obsdnato  and  implasable 
conspiracies- were  framed  to  overturn  dmt  royalty;  some* in 
behalf  of  Napoleon  II.,  odienrin  behalf  of  the  Bepid)lic,  or  of 
subaltern  military^  pretender?,  or  of  a  foreign  pnnoe,  or  of  a 
prince  of  die  blood^roysli  or  jbiatiy,  fbr  the  chance'  of  ratsmg 
up  fivm;  or  engulfing  in  die'  general  ananshy,  bold  dbtatmrs 
already  put  to  the  pn>of>  sut^-  as'  M.  do  Lafiiyette,  in  die* 
tators^ps  too^  formidftble  for  their  geniasi  We,  onrselves, 
h»ve  received  fismk  some  of  the  principal  actors  a  pordlGai'  of 
these  mysterious  disdtosarea :  l^e  rest  we  borrow  ftom  histoziaaBB 
inidated,  in  their  own^  persons,  or  through  dieir  party;  into 
these' conspiracies,  of  v^bh  they  were^  confidants;  instmnients, 
or  aeoemplioes.  Above  all  othets  we  borrow  fix>m  an  Mstorian 
at  once  consciendous,  precise,  and;  so  to  speak,  judicial;  who 
has  drawn  up,  trial  after  trial,  die  seeret  annals  of  this  fifi^Mn 
years*  conspiracy :  this  is  M.  de  Vaulabelle,  a  witness  the  more 
trust-wordiy  as  his  views  of  the  Bestoration  are  severe,  and  his 
opinion  and  sentiments  involuntarily  coincide  widi  those  of  the 
conspnraAiors,  whom  he  has  gratefully  gloiifiedifbrthe  admira- 
tima?oi  posterity. 

xii: 

Aft^thepiotB^tkitwero  sdfltBdt  in  die  blMl<  of  Bidi^  of 
Nantil,  and  of  some'odler  obseuMr  eenspimtors;  tfte  unrnvutm, 
beiDf  eidier  «pardimed^'or^aeq«ittedrt»Qie'raEMEgr  i^ 


TiMKiiiilitnjrettrltffRiH; 

LaTi^ifo-; — iniliteixpfDiUiMS  inwiiich  the  guflrds  of 'fisrtiflbd 
pbG60,.  the  popoioinr  towsB,  the  worinhops  ^tfarmige«t  ^vidi'^e 
vulgjir,  tfaBnumenniBf  gamseiis,  the  artillery  and*  esvalry  schools 
of  Mets  and  Samnor,  in  short,  the  unsteady,  aiden^,  and  soldier- 
like-ofaanusteF of  the popolation  aflMed  greatBropportumties, 
a&d.  moie  ofaanoe'  of  sooeess^  to  oonoerted  or  spontaneaos 
pepnkr  oemmetnmar    InstiiKct;  oF'calciilatio&,  had  fixed'  upon 
these  two  miikaay  centseeof  Fraase— liie  ^fes  and*  thoughts  of 
thes  entfaiM  of.  the(  house  of  Bouvlxm.    l^erer  also  were  con- 
oeBtRitodi  in  ihe  greatest  nunibertliose*  Vemes;'  or  secret  associa- 
tioos  of  Oarbonansm',  so  antegonistio  to-  the  open  hearts  and 
g6Beroii&  natoxe  of  the  Frenoh,  but  Yrhioh*  the  recent  rerolationa 
at  Naples)  Torm,  and  Madrid  had  introduced  tear  «  moment 
amongst  ub^:  as  air  arm  foiBign  to  our  charaoters  and  customs. 
These  VenttB  were  prandpally  oxganised  in  the  army,  tiienoe^ 
for^wedr*  it»  only  instrument  of  decisiye  reTolutions.     Frorm 
ther  20tfa  March,  and  the  exmnpliBS-  of  Italy,  Piedmont,  and 
Spaai^  the  tzoops'  had  imbibed  tihat  initiatire  in  revoktions 
whicbfbnneffly  belonged  to  thvpeoj^O;    The  French  Cdfimum, 
in!  beatiiiff  up  for  recruits,  g^99  »'pi«ference  to  the  military. 
ThefsalHyffioerB,  young  and  resolute  men,  ambitkras  of  promo- 
tion^ influential  with  ti^  soldiery,  jealous  of  the  officers,  siding 
with  t^  peo|de  by  liieir  subordinate  position^  with'  ih&  citizens 
by  edueatioB^  with:  the:  army  by  their  uniferm,  with  the  Bona- 
pavtiatBi  by  their  soufeniss^  with;  libeiuliBm  by  the  jounuds-, 
pamphlets,  and  patriotic  songs  which  circulated  in  the  idleness  of 
a  barrack  life, — these  were  ^e  agents  most  easily  seduced,  and 
most  capable  of  seducing,  in  those  regimental  and  garrison 
enaohMQBtsi    They  w«re'  the  nuxdeinr  of  the  army,  and  the 
h(9ei  o£  ths:  inwrreotion :  one-  regiment  seduced  by  the  stdh 
offioiBk- woiihi  win-  over  anoliier;   one'  fortfified'  place  woidd 
unten%  saeunea.wiiDle  province.    The>  example  unpunished 
^mkL  gaio^  fxom  one  ocnmeetioiir  to  anottor,  freab  mflilsiy 
nffffnsiiami,  and.newrptoTinoes  to  tiie  inranectionaFf  caiise>;  the 
tcixflidoasBd  fU|^  wvuld  fly'spoostaiinously  ftooL  rarapait'to  ram- 
pai;,aadfiQoiBU)nat;linrdit(iw«r  to  another;  wfaile^a-provisioBal 
inMnwHil iiiiuuy  goawmmeiit^  wodd  impress^  upo»  tliesc  aimed 
conoect  and  unity;-    The  Bourbons'  sumrandedwidi 
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their  guards  in  a  disaffected  capital,  iroiild  scaicelj  be  able  to 
defend  themselvea  against  the  inhabitants  responding  to  the 
ciy  of  the  soldiery ;  they  would  consequentlj  fly,  or  they  must 
fall  into  the  clutches  of  the  general  revolution.  But  what 
would  this  revolution  become?  That  would  be  declared  bj 
the  future.  Meanwhile,  until  this  future  should  explain  itself, 
the  character  of  this  revolution  was  left  in  uncertainty,  in  the 
dread  of  discouraging  any  one  of  those  hopes  which  all  con- 
curred in  the  longed-for  ruin.  The  fanatics  wished  for  NiqK>- 
leon  II.,  the  shadow  and  popular  illusion  of  his  father;  the 
politicians  for  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  whose  popularity,  at  once 
princely  and  revolutionary,  would  impartto  Jacobinism— restored 
in  its  greatest  splendour — ^the  power  and  privileges  of  the 
monarchy;  the  sub-  officera  longed  to  play  the  parts  of  Pepe 
and  Biego,  to  distinguish  themselves  at  the  head  of  corps 
d'armie,  and  impose  their  bayonets  and  their  conditions  on 
military  governments ;  finally  M.  de  Lafayette  and  his  friends 
were  influenced  by  desires,  heaven  only  Imows  how  indefinite 
and  unlimited,  between  the  republic  and  the  monarchy,  the 
presidency,  perpetual  magistracy  of  the  people,  mayora  of  the 
palace,  sovereign  arbitration  of  parties,  civic  dictatorahip,  or 
protectorate  of  liberty  and  public  order, — similar,  no  doubt, 
to  that  dignity  which  was  hankered  after,  obtained  by,  and 
crumbled  under,  from  1789  to  170d»  this  illustrious  man,  who 
was  by  turns  the  terror  of  royalty,  and  the  idol  and  play-thing  of 
the  mob. 

XIII. 

The  quarter  of  a  century  which  had  elapsed  since  his 
first  appearance  in  the  world's  crisis,  his  aspirations  alter 
liberty,  his  exacting  and  still  insatiable  thirat  of  popularity, 
his  hand  so  often  forced  beyond  his  will,  as  on  the  5th 
October,  by  the  frenzy  of  the  people,  his  rigorous  conduct 
to  the  King,  his  weakness  for  the  revolution,  his  generous 
but  evanescent  efforts  against  Jacobinism  on  the  dOth  June 
and  10th  August  1792,  his  emigration  to  a  foreign  soil,  his 
.  captivity,  his  dungeon,  his  martyrdom  at  Olmutz,  his  obscure 
return  to  France,  his  ten  yeara'  solitude,  his  joy  on  the  Eestora* 
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tion  of  the  Bourbons, — ^his  Bati^feu^tioa  at  their  departure  oa 
the  20th  March,  his  reappearance  in  the  tribune  as  a  yeteian 
of  liberty,  during  the  second  and  short  dictatorship  of  Napo- 
leon, the  signal  of  insurrection  against  the  yanquished  of 
Waterloo,  giyen  by  him  in  the  Assembly,  his  impatience  for 
the  definitive  Ml  of  the  tyrant,  the  abdication  he  imposed 
upon  Bonaparte  at  the  Elys6e,  as  he  had  so  often  done  upon 
liOuis  XVI.  at  the  Tuileries,  the  part  of  a  liberal  Cromwell 
eluding  his  grasp  again  at  the  moment  he  thought  he  had 
secured  it  in  the  ruin  of  Napoleon,  his  trip  as  a  commissioner 
to  the  allied  armies,  seeking  in  a  foreign  prince  heaven  knows 
what  species  of  temporary  royalty,  as  easily  got  rid  of  as 
it  would  be  absurd  to  inaugurate  in  France ;  every  thing  had 
deceived,  but  nothing  had  wearied  in  M.  de  Lafayette  that 
ambition,  at  once  personal  and  disinterested,  so  obstinately 
bent  on  the  triumph  of  liberty,  it  is  true,  but  which  required 
that  this  triumph  should  be  obtained  through  him.  A  man 
of  some  drift  and  forecast,  rather  than  of  decision  and  policy, 
he  had  temporised  thus  far,  and  acconmiodated  himself  to 
all,  asking  nothing  more  from  events  than  such  portion  of 
progress  as  they  might  of  themselves  bestow,  he  had  fomented 
rather  than  conspired.  Legality  had  been  his  sword  and 
buckler  against  power;  the  probity  of  the  citizen  had  over- 
spread the  free  thoughts  of  the  philosopher,  and  the  ambition 
of  the  popular  man ;  he  might  be  hated,  but  he  could  not  be 
accused. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  urged  doubtless  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  years,  and  fearful  that  death  might  ravish  from  him,, 
as  from  Moses,  the  promised  land  of  liberty,  he  had  forgotten 
his  part  of  legal  tribune,  his  character,  his  civic  oath  of 
deputy,  his  habits  of  open  opposition;  and  he  consented,  at 
the  risk  of  his  safety,  of  his  life,  and  of  his  conscience,  U> 
become  the  prime  mover,  the  centre,  and  the  chief  of  a  gloomy 
conspiracy.  All  the  secret  societies  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Bourbons,  together  with  Carbonarism,  which  comprised  them 
all  at  this  moment,  had  their  begiiming  and  ending  with  him ; 
his  impatient  ardour  to  annihilate  the  prejudices  and  the 
slayeiy  which  debase  the  human  mind, — a  sacred  passion  iot 

4b 
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the  piagMM  of  hmpaaily«BBgjill<lMi4{lfthflr*ia  fenaticiBm  oold, 
l3int>4Blib6nteAnd  cfloattairt,  io  mmdkmitiJke  fffiUgiQiu,  aool, 
polfldocalt  and  matorMj  coMEHiaa  of  iim  in  nnriiiiji  thn  conragB 
of  A  aecabiCAii  and  a  i&aastyr,  still  more  than  thaJ^  of  a  tribmie 
sad^hucortB,  .aelf-impgiiance  \thkh  <«■»  oBcUaaB  of  )i£^  hoi 
Bumwid  aip  eTsrjibing  ia  name,  and  which  imbood  lum  vitii 
thitacirt<of  inir6ldf>aiul  superatfttioA.iQr  hiiEsdfl^t  fajmJsks 
enfeectaon  for  their  pecohar  ideas  r^ikaBe  oaDstitatod  at  A&oe 
the  virtue,  ihe  iaNlt,  and  (the  eseuae  of  M.  de  LafayetteL  We 
must  «dd  to  ithese  features,  with  which  joatare  had  oidoved 
this  pady^chiet  two  ^^ialities  which  eminentiy  £tted  him  for 
the  part  of  a  coaspicator :  jkol  eztenaal  ooldness,  which  maalring 
thQ  oQUBentisted  and  S]f6teixiaitie  lenthusiaam  of  his  soul,  j»Yet 
betragred  iftaelf  hy  ao j  jagpttaticsi  in  the  pceeence  of  danger; 
and  a  nafcurBl  mediMnty  whioh  did  sat  jofiBKsienllj  corsecpond 
with  the  gneatnaBs  of  his  thou^^ta,  aad  whiah  by  &6^g.huBi 
ftam  envy,  i£hat  implacaMe  aaemy  of  anperior  man,  left  1ii»^ 
the  pacb3r,chifi£a,  iprouped  aroiind  his  vehmtary  popularity,  the 
satiafiEustiQn  of  cacryiDg  «oat  Ida  ideas,  ^nthout  ihe  hunuliataon  of 
bending  beneadi  his  geniiis. 

JQV 

M.  .de  Lafiayette* — -who  had  been  long  forgotten  by  the 
nation,  .and  whoae  name  was  only  recalled  by  hiatoiy  to  the 
memory  of  the  royalists  and  the  republicans,  that  he  might 
be. accused  by  the  former  of  the  captivity  of  Louis  XYI^  and 
by  ithe  latter  &>r  .the  blood  shed  in  the  Champ^de-Maas,  or 
for  deserting  his  amy  In  an  enemy's  conntiy, — raappeaxed  and 
was  magnified  in  liberal  opinion,  in  piiopoTlion  as  die  rcFo- 
hition,  &i  which  he  was  the  symbol,  seemed  more  and  mste 
thrijaa^ieEnedimd  annihilated  by  the  Eestoratioii.  All  malowtonts 
OifecfidthcmseSiiv^to  him,.«idheenx»Uedthi8^  Ajmall 

mimflDier  .of  juen,  animal  in  di&roit  degrees  a^^aisfit  ihe 
BenrboKS  kj  pearaonal  or  political  hatred,  jis^yablioaas  bom 
xeadlflsfcion,  liberals  from  fedai^g,  jenrolutieniabs  fsom  fimati- 
ciam,  .iBoaotafactiats  &fim  ambLtian  m  leeentmsat,  deputies, 
genenls  miHtaryarators,  joutnaliels^pampIeteerB,  andaxtists; 
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mmeignmi  M  in «ipkatBOi»  #Nr  Merty,*  othera  iiAaiDed'-mlh 
the  ie8tieBs.jaik)iir  ofyoiith,  aikL'l)iinBtig  Ibr^actaon  Qttd«r*a 
duef  .vdbosafiEaiie  and  «xpeneaoe  imparted  tb^'sp^  of  citi^fici 
to  tiidii'bddttesa;  others  <agBm,  «ail»ititoNd  bf  liie  ingratitude 
of  .vUdA  they  aocaaod  the  'Bourbons,  ibr  neglecting  their 
senaoes  to  the  oountiy;  and  others  alieeting  a  recent  and 
hjpoeEskical  netl  for  liberty,  bat  hoping  to  «vail  tiieme^yes 
of  ihe  popaiaiily  of  the  great  tiibune  to  regain  an  emperor  ;-*« 
aafinmhied  in  aecret  (xnnnittee  at  tibo  hooBe  of  M.  de  Lafayette, 
deliberating  on  the  prospects,  the  measures,  and  the  irattch 
words  Tvhifih  tiustworthy  messengers  bozo  to  die  Carbonari  of 
the  towns  and  the  regiments,  ooneerting  the  speeches,  'le 
oeinng  mformatMn,  despatdmig  emiBsaiieB,  hatching  plots, 
and  fixing  the  daya  of  explosion. 

The'  principal  members  of  these  supreme  oonnnittees  were 
Manael,  who  iffter  finctoating  for  a  moment  nlnring  the 
hnndred^ays  between  the  Empire,  Orleaniem,  and  the  Repnb- 
lic,  seemed  to  lean  from  prudence  to  a  liberal  monareliy, 
but  was  thrown  back  upon  republicanism  by  the  excesses  of 
1816,  and  by  the  threats  of  a  counter-revolution ;  Dupont  (de 
I'Eure)  without  love,  or  hatred  for,  or  against  dynasties,  but 
implacable  against  reviving  theocracies  and  aristocracies,  under 
a  throne  which  they  bad  a  tendency  to  impose  tyranically  upon 
the  ooontzy;  M.  d'Argenson,  an  honest  man,  bat  a  &natic 
from  a  real,  though  <anintelligible  love  for  public  virtue; 
James  Kcechlin,  the  young  and  enthnsiastic  representative  of 
a  powerful  manufacturing  family  of  Alsace;  the  Count  de 
Thiard,  formerly  aide-de-camp,  during  the  emigration,  to  the 
yoong  and  un£:nrtanate  Duke  d'Enghein,  subsequently  Cham- 
bedain  to  the  Emperor,  discontented  with  all  systems,  a 
coortier  changed  to  a  man  of  the 'people,  having  by  turns 
fought  af^aiitst  the  Bepablic  as  an  emigrant,  served  despotism 
as  .<a  coortier  of  the  Emperor,  hailed  the  Restoration  on  its 
return  and  abandoned  it,  and  now  engaged  in  the  conspiracy 
ag&inst  the  Bourbons,  not  as  a  cause  but  to  gain  a  position ; 
General  Tarayre  and  General  Corbineau,  officers  of  the  Im 
periil  army ;  M.  de  Schonen,  a  magistrate  of  ardent  passions, 
son^in^aw  to  M.  de  Gorcelles ;  M.  de  CorceDes,  an  old  enii- 
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grant,  of  a  fieiy  but  unadulterated  diaposition,  the  honest 
impulse  of  whoae  heart  easily  quelled  the  hastiness  of  his 
temper;  his  son,  a  joung  man  more  cool,  but  as  daring  as 
M.  de  La&yette,  brought  up  with  republican  enthusiasm  in 
the  perilous  confidence  of  these  conspiracies ;  M.  Merilhoa, 
8  young  adyocate  of  high  promise,  thrown  by  the  impetoositj 
of  youth  into  associations  which  he  was  subsequently  destined 
to  oppose ;  others,  in  short,  whose  names,  buried  in  obscurity, 
have  only  appeared  amongst  the  agents  of  these  prolonged 
machinatioite. 

In  the  first  rank  of  these  trustworthy  persons,  M.  de 
Lafayette,  who  did  not  spare  eyen  his  own  blood,  reckoned 
his  only  son,  George  de  Lafayette,  an  excellent  young  man, 
who  possessed  all  the  principles  and  Tirtues  of  him  whose 
name  he  bore,  without  any  other  ambition  than  that  of  carrying 
out  the  opinions  and  the  destiny  of  his  race,  and  who  was 
led  into  these  conspiracies  by  one  virtue  alone, — filial  tender 
ness,  and  the  duty  of  following  and  defending  his  fieither 
i 

XV. 

Some  inferior  conspirators,  associated  in  the  Ventei  of  the 
civil  and  military  Carbonari  in  the  fortified  towns  of  Alsace, 
had  prepared  eveiy  thing  for  a  simultaneous  explosion  in  the 
regiments  at  Neubrisach  and  at  Befort.  These  two  bodies 
of  insurgents  were  to  meet  at  Colmar,  carry  off  the  regiment 
of  cavalry  stationed  there,  spread  the  insurrection  through  the 
Yosges  and  in  Lorraine,  at  Metz,  at  Nancy,  and  at  Epinal; 
to  close  thus  the  communications  with  Paris,  to  blockade 
Strasburg,  which  would  be  agitated  on  their  approach,  pro- 
claim a  provisional  government,  a  triumvirate,  the  intended 
members  of  which  were  M.  de  Lafayette,  M.  d'Argenson,  and 
M.  Eoechlin,  to  display  the  tri-coloured  flag,  the  irresistible 
sign  of  glory  and  of  freedom,  and  to  await  in  formidable 
expectation  until  the  example  should  seduce  the  other  oorpi 
d*armA  and  the  other  provinces,  and  then  to  carry  Paris 
itself  and  overturn  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons.  The  night  of 
the  dOth  December  was  the  time  fixed  by  the  conspirators. 
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M.  d'Argenson  and  M.  Koechlin,  both  proprietors  of  immense 
manufactories  in  the  vicinity  of  Mulhouse  and  of  Colmar, 
and  members  of  the  future  government,  had  left  Paris  several 
days  before,  under  the  plausible  pretext  of  visiting  their  manu- 
factories. M.  de  La&yette  was  to  rejoin  them  at  the  last 
moment,  and  he  had  already  quitted  Paris  to  go  to  his  estate 
at  Lagrange,  that  he  might  the  more  freely  direct  his  steps 
to  B^fort,  where  he  was  looked  for  to  give  the  signal  of  the 
military  movements  in  the  garrisons. 

But  a  pious  family  superstition,  strange  to  say,  at  such 
a  moment  and  in  such  an  enterprise,  induced  M.  de  Lafayette 
to  suspend  his  departure.  The  emissaries  from  Neubrisach, 
form  Effort,  from  M.  Koechlin,  and  from  M.  d'Argenson 
urged  him  in  vain.  He  replied,  that  a  religious  anniversary 
consecrated  by  him  every  year  to  mourning  and  in  memory 
of  his  wife,  the  companion  of  his  dungeon  at  Olmutz,  and  the 
victim  of  her  tenderness  for  him,  would  unavoidably  detain 
him  some  days  longer  at  Lagrange.  Nothing  could  vanquish 
this  obstinacy  in  his  heart;  whether  it  was  that  in  risking 
his  life  for  his  cause,  he  wished  to  offer  up  his  last  farewell 
to  existence  upon  the  tomb  of  the  woman  he  had  most 
venerated;  or  whether  he  looked  upon  it  as  an  evil  augury 
for  his  enterprise  to  fail  in  a  fEunily  duty  that  he  might 
fulfil  a  politicsd  one.  This  delay  produced  some  irresolution, 
some  counter-orders,  and  some  mistakes  amongst  the  military 
conspirators  of  Neubrisach  and  Befort;  M.  d'Argenson  did 
not  declare  himself;  M.  Koechlin  urged  his  two  colleagues, 
the  one  by  his  visits,  and  the  other  by  his  despatches.  The 
friends  of  Lafayette,  Manuel  and  Dupont  (de  TEure)  opposed 
the  departure  of  the  chief  of  the  conspiracy  until  he  should 
have  received  a  circumstantial  and  decisive  report  £rom  M. 
d'Argenson  and  from  M.  Koechlin,  who  were  nearer  than  he 
was  to  the  centre  of  the  plot.  M.  de  Lafayette  relied  upon 
his  presence,  on  the  genius  of  the  revolution,  and  on  the 
electric  spark  of  liberty,  and  the  first  shock,  in  his  opinion, 
would  make  both  the  army  and  the  people  spring  forth.  As 
to  his  life,  he  risked  it  in  defiance  of  all  prudence,  ambitious, 
perhaps,  of  losing  it  heroically,  still  more  to  magnify  his 
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memory.  "I  hiit«  already  Iked  ^Mty  long;''  Iw*  aaid  tm  Ins 
son  and  to  his  intimate  Mends^  y^t^-yrevt^remmmemimffMm 
to  be  prudent,  "and  it  seems  to* me  tftat-I  shtwMnfisfMy 
croim  mj  life  bj  ascentyng;  tfae-sedfald  idMk$  cnmbnttrng, 
— Khe  Tictrm  and  the  mBrtrprnf  lifcerty;* 

xn 

The  day  of  his  mourning  hsTingpasft  in  8Kb  reeoUeetians 
and  pious  ceremoxoes,  M.  de  Lalsystte  gDt<imt»  his  cnxiage 
at  nzghtfidl,  te  conceal  his  route  from  th»  polioe^  by  i^om 
he  thought  he  was  watched.  One  of  his;  old  sefraHta.  who 
was  to  remain  at  the  OH&teau  of  Lagnmge,  and  to  whom  his 
master  had  confided  notinng  of  the  objeot  of  his  jouxney, 
i^nmg  up  on  the  seat  of  the  caleehe  ot'the  ifistont  ike  hoises 
were  put  in  motion ;  "^My  Mend^"  saii  M.  ^  La%ett»  to 
him,  **  what  are* you  doing?  My  son  and  I  are  going  to  zkk 
our  litres;  and  I  must  apfsose  you  thaib  death  majperin^ 
await  those  who  may*  be  seized  wid»  us.*^  ''Yon;  taiBwh  me 
nothing,"  replied  the  domestio  i^di  a  fixm-  yoioe,  "^Yooneed 
not  reproach  yonrs^  if  I  fiedl  with  you  on  this  journey;  I  am 
going  on  my  own  account,'  and  it  is  my  uww  opinioa  alaa  to 
which  I  devote  myseli^'  M.  de  Laihyette  and  his  boa  were 
mored,  and  no  longer  doubted  the  success  of  a^aoae  in  which 
the  fimaticism  of  the  revolution'  had  desceauafed  evev  ama^gst 
the  infsijor  classes,  and  in  whieh  men- wiio*  were  tiio  greategt 
strangers  to  political  systems  were  diesirous  of  patuKipatnig 
m  deatii  as  they  did  in  opinion'. 

xni. 

"While  M.  do*  Lafayette,  his  son,  and  after  them  a-chosen 
number  of  young  conspirators  of  the  Paris  FimlM  were  pnieeed 
ing,  und^r  vaxious  pretexts  and  by  dififerent  routes,  towaids 
Bifbrt,  where  the  matured  and  impatient  conspizaqy  only 
awaited  their- arrival  to  explode,  these  il^xpltuaed  delays  of 
its*  chmf  had  sown  at  Neabrisaoh,  at  Befbi?!;  audi  at  Ceiibar 
seme  uncertainty  and  6(mie  timidtey  in  the^' ranks  of  the 
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military  Carbonari.  An  officer  since  celebrated  in  the  strug- 
gles of  tbe  pen  and  tihe  sword  against  the  monarchy  of  1815, 
and  against  the  monarchy  of  1830,  young  Carrel,  then  a 
liefrteneoEt  of  on9  of  the  rsgitnemtv  m  gssmoff'  in?  Akaoe,  to- 
goUiwrtvith  Colonel  PiedlhdS'Of  th9  ofeb  Imperaal  Oawd>  haatened 
to  Bgfort,  one  from  Neobrisoclb  and.  tiw  ottwrffetm  Vwm^  to 
give  hidxxB  to  the  soidisry:- 

By  one  delay  after  anotiier,  the^  Ist  Jonosry  had  now 
arrived  It  was  known  ^eMl  LflE&iyelle  badt  Mt  Lagmasgev  and 
would  ariivo  in  Ito  ccnrm  of  1^0  di,y;.  or  duimg  the  m^bA,  at 
the  gates  of  BdHnrt^  fbe  town  wafffall  of  yotmg*  men;^  aaso 
dated  in  tbe  plot,  v^  had  fliodcsd  in  from  the  neighbouanng 
prtmnees,  and  from  tbe-  cajotal,  to  creato,  at  the'  moaztait  the 
sigofil  shonld  be  given  during  tiienight,  one*  of  Idiose  irvefflB- 
ti^ecufients  of  groups,  of  commotion,  of  noises  andaccHamtttiims 
wl^  seduce  l^e  peq^'  aaod  the  sokLiery.  The  aeeemiblies, 
l^e  tumults,  and  the  banquets  of  tiie  festive  daj,  wln^h  usheors 
in  the  new  year,  served  to  Tomk  firoai;  the  eyes  of  the  civii  and 
mifitary  au^oisties  of  B^fert,  the  unusofil  asaemldage  of  so 
greaA a ninnber  of  stfangeisin  the  poblie  pliaoes,  and  in  the 
taverns  of  tiie  town  and  the  suburbs.  The  hour  of  risiBg  was 
so  n^air,  and  the  success  so  certdn  in  dio  eyes  of  the  conspi- 
rstors,  that  aiiisady  at  the  dose  of  the  day,  ^ey  disdained  to 
dJeeemble  thesr  design^,  but  putting  on  their  uniforms  and  the 
tokens  of  their  former  rank  in  the  army,  scarcely  covered  with 
their  cloaks,  they  mounted  the  tri-cobured  cockade  in  their 
lutts,  armed  themselves  witii  sabres  and  pistols,  and  with  pre- 
mstnrcr  exphNStons  of  trimnph,  which  were  heard  edboing  &om' 
the  walle  of  the  taverns-  by  the  passers-by,  tliey  loudly  toasted 
the  Empiiv,  tiie  EepuWic,  glory,  and  freedom. 

The  night  buring  arrived,  a  steond  lieutenant  of  the  regi- 
ment in  ban&dES'  at  B^lbrt  left  his  aocomfplices  aimdBt  t^  joy 
aii€bii^X33Bieatioa:  of  these  festrndesv  which  were  to  be  prolonged 
tai  the  hour  of  blood ;  with  an  affeetation  of  com^aisanoe  he 
tools  lie  to«r  of  duty  of  one  of  his^  brother  officers,  a  stmiger 
to  the*  pbct,  moA  aasamed^  the  oenmand  of  the  guard  at  tl»0 
priaoipal  gate  of  tto  Umm,  th«t  he>  niglitr'  ofenr  it  to  adoat 
Li%«tte,  aind^wltdKi'MmrllM'iefiriiicion;; 
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XVIII. 

At  the  same  hour.  Adjutant  Tellier,  one  of  the  boldest  and 
most  trust-worthy  of  the  initiated  sub-officers  of  the  r^|iment, 
returned  to  barracks,  assembled  all  the  sergeants  in  his  room, 
and  without  revealing  to  all  the  motiye  of  this  meeting,  which 
was  onlj  known  to  a  few,  he  ordered  them,  as  if  from  the  com- 
manding officer,  to  keep  all  their  men  in  their  barrack-rooms 
in  heavy  marching  order,  to  put  flints  in  their  locks,  as  if  to 
prepare  for  an  alarm,  and  to  be  ready  to  turn  out  into  the 
barrack-yard  at  the  first  sound  of  the  drum.  This  premature 
injunction  of  the  adjutant  was  understood  by  the  initiated ;  but 
though  obeyed  by  all,  it  astonished  some  of  the  sub-officers 
who  had  lately  joined  the  regiment  Two  of  these,  whether  from 
secret  disquietude  at  so  strange  and  mysterious  an  order,  emsr 
nating  merely  from  the  adjutant  and  at  such  an  hour,  or  whether 
with  a  view  to  accomplish  more  literally  in  all  its  details  the  order 
they  had  received,  quitted  the  barracks  after  the  gates  were  closed, 
and  went  to  ask  more  precise  instructions  from  the  captain  of 
their  company,  who  was  spending  the  evening  at  a  private 
house  in  town.  The  captain  rose  from  the  table  at  the  sum- 
mons of  his  sergeants,  and  was  astonished  that  such  an  order 
should  be  given  to  his  men,  unknown  to  him  and  in  his  absence; 
he  supposed,  however,  that  it  must  have  emanated  direct  from 
the  lieutenant-colonel,  and  went  at  once  to  interrogate  him  in 
his  turn.  The  lieutenant-colonel,  no  less  suiprised  that  such 
a  summons  should  be  issued  to  his  regiment  without  coming 
through  him,  ascribed  it  to  Colonel  Toustain,  the  commandant 
of  the  garrison.  He  therefore  hastened  to  his  residence  with 
the  captain,  to  learn  the  cause  of  this  nocturnal  summons,  but 
the  commandant  evinced  the  same  astonishment  as  himself. 
The  idea  of  a  military  plot  which  had  got  wind  some  days 
before,  occurring  at  the  same  instant  to  both,  the  lieutenant- 
colonel  flew  to  the  barracks  to  contradict  the  order,  and  to 
clear  up  the  mystery.  While  he  was  hastening  thither,  one 
of  the  sergeants,  who  had  gone  to  interrogate  their  captain, 
returned  to  his  post,  and  ingenuously  recounted  to  Adjutant 
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Tellier  what  he  had  done,  and  the  astonishment  of  his  officer. 
Tellier,  feeling  that  all  must  come  to  light  on  the  return  of  the 
captain  and  the  lieutenan^colonel,  fled,  and  hastened  to  warn 
Colonel  Pailhes  and  the  conspirators,  who  were  assembled  at  a 
eafS  on  the  square,  to  provide  for  their  safety.  Pailh^,  who 
was  already  armed  and  dressed  in  his  uniform,  divested  himself, 
as  did  also  his  friends,  of  everything  which  might  denounce 
them,  fled  in  the  darkness  towards  the  gate  commanded  by  the 
conspirator  Manouiy,  and  cleared  it  with  their  principdi  ac- 
complices. 

At  the  same  instant  the  Commandant  Toustain,  followed 
by  the  first  group  of  fusOiers  he  could  lay  his  hand  on,  advanced 
towards  the  gate  to  visit  the  post ;  a  group  of  half-pay  officers 
in  plain  clothes  were  chatting  with  Manoury  under  the  arch- 
way at  the  draw-bridge;  the  commandant  addressed-  them, 
summoned  them  to  declare  their  names,  recognised  them  by 
the  light  of  the  guard  lantern,  put  them  under  arrest,  and 
consigned  them  to  Manouiy's  charge.  Alarmed  at  this  ren- 
counter, an  indication  of  some  mysterious  assemblages  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  ramparts,  the  intrepid  commandant  ordered 
the  gate  to  be  opened,  passed  the  outer  fortifications,  perceived 
at  a  distance  in  the  shade  the  group  of  Carbonari  strangers, 
and  the  accomplices  of  Colonel  Pailhes,  who  had  but  just 
quitted  the  town,  and  were  waiting  under  its  walls  for  the 
arrival  of  Lafayette ;  he  advanced  sword  in  hand  towards  one 
of  the  nearest  conspirators,  whom  he  recognised  by  his  uniform 
and  his  arms  to  be  an  officer  of  the  garrison.  Stretching  forth 
his  hand  to  arrest  him,  the  officer,  a  second  lieutenant  named 
Peugnet,  instead  of  surrendering  fired  a  pistol  point-blank  at 
M.  de  Toustain,  who  fell  at  his  feet  bathed  in  his  blood.  At 
the  report  of  the  pistol,  the  conspirators  dispersed  by  difibzent 
routes  through  the  country,  foreseeing  that  the  murder  of  the 
commandant  would  effectually  alarm  the  garrison. 

M.  de  Toustain,  however,  was  only  wounded,  the  Cross  of 
St.  Louis,  which  he  wore  on  his  breast,  having  deadened  the 
ball.  He  arose,  returned  under  the  archway  of  the  gate,  and 
demanded  the  prisoners  whom  he  had  but  just  before  consigned 
to  the  guard,  but  he  only  found  the  soldiers  there,  left  to 
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Nwrow  eacapa  of  La&jwtte. 


thttro^oLdiBCBBtioii.  bjr  Manomy^who  had  iuuteiied  to  fly  mth 

hk  eoxaraAe8.o&  the  diBohaii^  of  the  piatoL      The  troops 

havkg,  tttenacLovit  ai  ibe  voice  of  tha  commandant  aod  the 

oriam^  iha..liaqt0nant-cok>Baly  were  diswzLup  oa  thesquaie 

and  upon  the  rampnts;  ^dula  the  conapicators*  who  were  still 

IB  theaahMbii^  hnitowai  te  esoi^  in  dJagniaey  or  to  hide  them- 

8eh«a  -ia  eah  asfiuas  £dmb  the  search  o£  the  ajothonrdes. 

CSazrel  depasted.  agakL^dazia^  the  iiigfat  fox  Neabriaaoliu    M. 

de:  QonedJeai  Jasii,  one  ol'  the  most  tnistvorthj-associatea  of 

the  directmg  committee  of  Carbonarism,  and  the  most  vigilant 

aad.afibctionate  preeamN:.  of  the.stepa  of  M,  de  Lafayette  to 

Ba&ft,  galoped  off.  with  another  QarboaoKO  of  Pazia,  AL  Baaaid, 

ta.mBBt  thesttprame  ehief  of  the  ahorti¥& revolution,  on. the 

roMk  faom  B^fort  to  Pasis.    A  few  leagues  from  tha  focmer 

piaea'thejr  met  the  general^s  carriage,  stopfedit,  recounted,  to 

MnL^isK  a  £aw  wovda  the  events  which  had  rendered  his  arrival 

toa.kute,  and  esren  his  journey  &  matter  of  suspicion,  made  him 

rafemoa.  his  steps,,  and  take  the  dixection  of  Giagr  instead  of 

B^orty  they  thonaelves  continuing  their  route  to  Paris.     M. 

de  La&yette,  thus  stopped,  in  sufficient  time  to  prevent  his 

prooBKiee  evenfnuDr  being  taken  as  an  indication  of  hia  purpose, 

proeeeded  to  the  nei^bourhood  of  Gray,  to  the  houae  of  M. 

Martin,  focmerlj  deputy  &om  the  Haute  Saone,  and  connected 

by  ties  of  asnity  and  political  feeling  with  the  general,  who  staid 

with  him  for  some  days  under  the  appearance  of  a  friendly 

visit. 

XIX. 

The  myatoiy  and  tbe  oaths  oi  the  Carbonari,  the  premature 
failure  of  the  plot  before  its  explosion,  the  confusion  and 
TupidSty  of  msivsments  all  ia  one  evening,  the  nootumal  fli^t 
of  the  Carbonari,  by  the  conniYanee  of  sub-lieutenant  Manoory, 
the  vigilance  aad  rapidity  of  M«.de  CozGelies,.Jun^  in  giving 
tmvify^ motice  to  !ML.de  La&yette,  iamak^  him  chaii^a  his  route 
St  the  moment  he  was  about  to  fall  into  the  wreck  of  hi&r  plot» 
flBi4  the  stiU.wsrm  blood  of  the  oommaadant  of  the  place,  the 
disappcoxanee  of  the  casria^e  of  one  of  the  accomplices,  oon- 
tainmg  the  genendU  uniform,  the  cokura,  the  tangible  signs  ef 
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the  revolution,  which  was  seized  at  an  inn  in  Befort,  sealed  up 
by  the  police,  then  withdrawn  by  means  of  a  bribe,  and  burnt 
during  the  night,  to  remoye  all  material  evidence  of  the  attempt, 
^eftnothaig'iikihe  hands  of  juslke^or  political. vengeance,  but 
the-  lAaiam'  aad  ikiA  &ditig  phantom,  of  a  conspuaoy^  The 
d^amd  iiriiK>aty  aiifchwitiaa  kiMw  not  upon.- whom,  to  lay  their 
hands  iir  tinr  niisi  of  tfada  darkness^  lor  nothing  denounced 
ivhutwavimovRD  toisiL  The  tragical  deatbi>f  a  seigeaut-majpr, 
named  Watehled,  ^o.  had <  fled . with.  Adjutant  Tellier.into 
BmtBBriand,  whither  he  wafr  pursued,  by  the  gendannea,  alone 
gnr9  some  wi^ht  ta  tbft  tMesmmkion..  At  the  moment  wheathe 
gendamsBB:  knodudat  the  door  of  the  publio-housa  near  £41e, 
in  which  Watefoled  had  put  upv  he  shot  himself  through  the 
head,,  to  smidby  deatkall  tenif tations  to  betray  his  associates. 
Tellier  wfis  apprdiended  beude  the  dead,  body  of  his  aocom- 
pUm ;  and  in.  hinar  ikey  held  the  due,  by  whick  they  could 
aseend  fKon  mut  to  man,  up  ta  the  prime  mover  of  tibe.  con- 
spim^.  This  due,  however,,  waft,  broken,  before  it  could 
implicate  M*  de  La%ettev  M.  Manuel,  M.  d«  Coseelles,  or  the 
diMOtors  or  hidden  slants  of  the.  Venteg  and  seeretsodeties  of 
Paris.  Hiereseaidies^  and  the  penaUdes  of  the  laar  only  fell 
xxfow  obsome  names  and  subordinate  culprits ;.  even:  these 
peoaltitts  wasamsderated  by  the:  insufiidency  of  pmol^  and  by 
the  lapse  of  tiuflr  whidi  blunted  the  edge  of  vengeance.  Gdonel 
PaSh^s,  TeHier^  and  two.  or  three  of  the  most  prominent  con* 
spuatora,  were  alone  condemned  to  a  few  years  in^paonment, 
ail'  the  others  were  either  aibsent  er  discharged.  Justice,  inr 
stmlof  asoesdingv  stooped  to  the  most  insignificant  instruments, 
as-  if  it  feared,  in  ascending  too  high,  to  find,  cuipzits  whose 
names  would  luive  given  too  much  populasily  and  toamuch 
dignsty- 1»>  the-  canse.  These  could,  therefore,  renew  with  im- 
punity, in  the  shades  the  series  of  dvil  and  military  conspira- 
cies ;-  ihB  iiBBmbeiiKK>f  whidi,.eut  off  here  and  there^ during,  two 
yesMy  left,  aa  Utay  periahed,  inviolable  heads  to.  the  directing 
FaiftarofPans 
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Another  plot,  partly  spontaneous  and  partly  provoked  by 
the  cunning  of  instigators,  that  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Garoo, 
arose  a  few  days  after  out  of  the  conspiracy  of  B6fort  Caron 
was  one  of  those  disbanded  malcontents  of  the  imperial  army, 
who  were  impatiently  waiting  in  the  idleness  of  their  homes 
until  a  militaiy  revolution  should  restore  them  to  the  rank^  the 
fortune  and  tiie  ascendancy  which  they  had  enjoyed  in  the 
camps  of  Napoleon,  and  the  privation  of  which,  by  ihe  genend 
peace,  seemed  to  them  a  deposition  and  an  act  of  injustice  on 
the  part  of  fate.  These  upstarts  of  the  battle-field,  although 
the  public  treasure  was  exhausted  in  paying  them  the  just  iD« 
demnity  for  their  blood,  could  not  pardon  the  Bourbons  for  the 
forced  reduction  of  the  troops  and  the  disarmament  of  France. 
Instruments  always  ready  for  the  hand  of  dvil  factions,  they 
offered  themselves  to  every  party,  even  to  the  republicans,  to 
upraise  again  with  their  swords  that  freedom  which  they  had 
beaten  down  for  twenty  years  under  the  tyranny  of  militaiy 
power,  and  of  which  they  did  not  become  the  senseless  and 
suspicious  partisans  until  that  freedom  had  proclaimed  itself  the 
enemy  of  the  Bourbons.  This  officer  was  an  assiduous  visitor 
of  Colonel  Pailhes,  in  the  prison  of  Colmar,  where  he  was  de- 
tained while  waiting  to  take  his  trial  for  the  B6fort  a£&ir, 
and  also  of  M.  Buchez,  who  was  then  first  broaching  those 
republican  doctrines  and  devotion  which  have  since  made  him 
celebrated,  through  his  constancy  and  moderation.  Caron, 
who  was  desirous  of  re-connecting,  with  his  own  hand,  the 
broken  fragments  *of  the  B6fort  conspiracy,  but  who  had 
neither  the  prudence,  nor  the  discretion,  nor  the  temporisation 
of  a  real  conspirator,  occupied  himself,  with  more  noise  than 
sagacity,  in  a  plan  of  escape  for  his  friends.  In  his  eager- 
ness to  accomplish  this  design,  and  to  attempt  at  Colmar 
a  more  fortunate  explosion  than  that  of  Btfort,  he  allowed  his 
plans  to  be  easily  seen  through.  The  military  police,  who  sus- 
pected them,  resolved  to  bring  them  to  maturity,  and  to  lead 
them  more  quickly  to  a  head,  in  order  the  more  certainly  to 
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quash  them.  Instructioiis  were  aecordingly  giyen  to  some  sab- 
officers  who  had  been  sounded  by  Caron,  to  affect  the  most 
absolute  deyotion  to  his  cause ;  and  they,  in  pursuance  of  the 
orders  they  received,  assured  him  of  the  concurrence  of  their 
comrades.  The  day  was  fixed  between  the  colonel  and  his 
false  accomplices  to  carry  off  a  regiment  of  light-dragoons,  and 
to  bring  the  squadrons  to  a  rendezvous  at  a  quarter  of  a  league 
from  the  town,  where  Caron  was  to  be  in  waiting  to  assume  the 
command,  and  to  lead  them  through  Alsace,  in  order  to  rouse 
to  insurrection  the  towns,  villages,  and  garrisons.  The  credu- 
lous officer  suspected  no  snare  in  so  complaisant  and  unanimous 
an  insurrection,  but  repaired  to  the  post  indicated,  armed  and 
in  regimentals.  The  squadron,  prepared  by  its  chiefs  fox*  this 
insurrectional  comedy,  mounted  and  rode  out  of  Colmar,  at  the 
hour  appointed,  with  cries  of  "  Vive  Napoleon  III"  met  Oaron» 
whohiusngued  them  and  assumed  the  command :  they  followed 
him  from  village  to  village  upon  the  route  to  Mulhouse,  to  dis- 
cover his  accomplices  by  thus  instigating  them  to  insurrection; 
but  no  one  having  declared  for  them,  they  finished  by  arresting 
as  a  seducer  to  rebellion,  the  chief  of  his  imaginary  insurrec- 
tion. He  was  brought  back  to  Colmar  disarmed,  tied  down  upon 
a  cart,  amidst  cries  of  **  Vive  le  Boi  /"  and  tried,  though  dis- 
banded, before  a  court-martial  at  Strasburg.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Generd  Foy  exclaimed,  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  against 
a  form  of  trial  which  deprives  a  citizen  of  his  natural  judges, 
and  against  a  perfidious  and  cowardly  provocation  which  devoted 
to  death  an  unhappy  culprit,  for  a  crime  purposely  prepared  to 
bis  hand.  The  colonel  was  condemned  to  death  by  the  court- 
martial,  and  shot  behind  a  bastion  of  the  citadel ;  while  the  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  of  the  squadron  who  enticed  him  into  the  snare, 
received  in  rank,  in  promotion,  and  in  gold,  the  price  of  blood 
and  treachery ! 

XXI 

Similar  executions  expiated,  at  Marseilles  and  Toulon,  other 
abortive  conspiracies  of  the  military  Carbonari.  At  Paris,  a 
sub-officer  of  the  46th  regiment,  who  had  been  presented  to 
M.  de  Lafayette,  agitated  his  regiment,  and  ei^ted  some 
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oooftxttdas  for  Oeah^nmm.  These  yoaagmm,  y^»mei»fKo- 
oeediBg  to  iSbe  ganriaoii  of  Boohdle,  veeeivad,  ^^bflfojo  ^tb^ 
quitted  Paiis,  ^ttooaiagement  and  iaBtnu^aans  >  teor -diie  Mdden 
olufifsof  libdiBnmKodonai  eomiii]^^  Being  <ap|Mei»ef  an 
«ppvoachkig  moyement,  wJiaih  mus  to  l»eak  out  at  SaHnn,  mad. 
vihaxk  tbej  weare  directed  io  second,  tfaej  imd^mft/kmmA  w^kn- 
vitmB  on  the  iwdto  EocheUe  witfa  sn  officer '^•artiftsiT- waned 
Dekm,  "who  annoiiiiced  to  tbem  theadjoRanment^f^h&flot 
Being  betsayed  by  one  of  their  aocoasplioea  at  &e  momeBttliej 
^eve  ocmeerting  ^with  the  endasariea  of  G^iesai  Becten  the 
capture  of  Sanmor,  they  were  arrested.  OaidB  e«t  in  tvmiiere 
fownd  upon  them,  and  poniards,  signs  of  their  eavohaeBtia  t^ 
Vmte,  ivhich  had  been  tranamiftted  to  ikem  by  Laredhe,  an 
agent  of  LafiBLyetto^s  By  the  confeasiofBS  of  some  of  them,  their 
connection  waslzaeed  i^  to  die  instigators  of  Eaxia.  Sergeant 
Bocies  and  Oaptain  Massias,  were  convicted  of  hamagliad  in- 
terooaiBe  w]£h  La^iyette  hiT»fl«if,  but  they  maintained  a  stoical 
silence  as  to  its  nature.  The  whde  oiganisation  of  French 
civil  and  military  Garbonariam  finally  appeared  on  the  trial  of 
M.  M«rchaEtgy.  The  air  was  filled  with  conspiraoies,  with 
machines  and  instxmnents  of  pbtting,  bat  the  connnittee  Ytkdt^ 
prompted  and  put  them  in  motion,  remained  invisiUe,  though 
evident  to  alL  The  intrepid  Bozies  daimed  for  Inmself  iJitotae 
the  Clime  and  the  puodshment ;  sentence  of  death  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  judges  against  him,  and  against  three  of  the 
8ubK>fficers,  the  accomplices  of  his  fault  and  perlaoipators  in  his 
silence.  The  four  condemned  lads  whose  eoathusiasm,  seduc- 
tion and  youth  constituted  their  crime,  embraced  and  consoled 
each  other  at  the  near  approach  of  death,  bade  farewell  to  their 
families,  and  gave  up  their  lives  for  freedom.  The  night,*  the 
tordies,  and  the  sobs  of  the  spectators,  increased  the  horrmr  of 
this  pitiful  tragedy.  The  Tribunal  gave  judgment  while  sur- 
rounded, unknown  to  itself,  by  the  accomplices  of  the  four 
victims.  Twelve  thousand  Carbonari  from  the  Ventes  of  Paris 
swore  to  rescue  the  convicts  from  ponishment,  by  ranging  them, 
selves  bdinnd  the  ranks  of  the  gendarmes  who  were  to  line*  ^e 
streets,  and  each  stabbing  one  of  tiie.ezecutioneTS  of  the  sen- 
tence.   Others  mod. to  cc)tnnpty.aQdito  procure  theiriscape 
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fisBWOtiiMi  of  iBhtmwB  fkMera. 

vdtibijSHMMj.  :Thd.  0M^..  iemma  42f  jHrirmiiflg.  for  UtinM^, 
while  iie  Umedt  fliMi  «rilli Jbis  fi3BQii0rB^d9i]iaadsd.«eiflnbgr 
tfaoottod  fiaacftteitlittr  taoBom.  Tfakr  propfisiikm  beiDfima- 
Tnaraeateii  to  M,  (fe  Xi%6tle  ^nas  ^ftcced«d  4»  by.Um.  Zte 
Carixman  dubbod  4Mttber,fiad  the  aefmtgr  idu}niattid:ftMs«B 
wefoeamodtotiiBgaQkr,  iwtthepolifie  bd^  apposed  of  the 
trantMwiiflp  {Mtmaed  i^mh  tibe  liKwzators  lUi  tbe  joioiaeatih^j 
wciBe  ^xnntiag  ouit.tbe  «ob|^.  The  CurbottirL  of  th0:i»{«tel 
then  i»iiertad  to  ibe  plan  of  delivdciiig  tibem  by  opfio  i^ive ; 
thejjgfeed.to  gi«Bp  tfafimsdvaaiu  an  irresiatible  smsb  .ia  ibe 
approaehes  to  lihe  place  of  eKee&tiaa,.to  avRQBAd  the  .irarta,  to 
cat  the  bends  i>f  tbe  fMssosers,  dk|>eKie  the  0QUiefs».iMid  bide 
the  four  martyrs  in  the  centre  of  tbe  cro^»  toMa^pke  them 
under  assumed  characters,  and  to  prepare  and  secure  for  them 
tbe  means  of  flying  out  of  Fsaoee.  Colonel  Fabyier,  formerly 
aide-de-camp  to  Marmont,  the  most  persevering  and  adventurous 
of  the  militaiy  oonapkalors,  directed  these  e&rts  at  escape,  and 
devoted  hiouelf  to  them  in  the  most  c^p^  manner.  Bod«e  aod 
the  eompaadens  .i)f  his  eentence  vere  coaveyad  to  tbe  Oeneier- 
gene^  vfaeoe  they  Miere  shut  up  in  sepaxato  dimgeoas,  the 
gloomy  vitnesses  ^ef  the  civic. agony  oi  the  Giiondists.  They 
ooavened  togetiber  aloud  through  tbe  walls.  One  of  them 
faUJBg  asleep,  his  D^ghboor  in  the  adjoinffig  dimgeon  awoke 
him^^TcJaiming:  '*  You  aee  in  a  bnrry  to  go  to  sle^,  bat  in 
two  hoi»»  tine  dbaU  we  jMt  all  aleep  together  ?  Let  us  at 
leaattalk  until  then." 

XXII. 

Xhese  two  iiours  baiang  elapsed,  they  mouated  eadi  one  of 
the  eaits  whdchwere  to  eauyey  them  to  the  sea&ld  An 
immease  aiBllalwde  e^wded  behind  the  lines  of  tioops,  in  the 
atreete,  on  the  bri^ges^  aod  <m  the  equares,  by  whkh  ike  pio- 
eesfiiim  had  topuaa.  The  oendeu&ed,  youths,  fanoyed  up  wiili 
secret  JM)^pea»  aaat  their  eyes  upon  ib»J3e&mi,  not  <doubti9g  £>r 
a  manaeBt  thatitecntaiaed  immense  nuaabcars  of  ifaeir  acoomr 
pliaes^aod  ihat  tbcwsauds  of.  hearts,  neve  beatii^  tbeve-irilb 
pity,,  indignation,  and  Yengeance  in  their  oaaae.    M  mtxcj 
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jnoYement  of  the  multitude  they  expected  to  see  thousands  of 
anna  stretched  forth  for  their  deliyerance ;  but  not  one  arose. 
Those  innumerable  Carbonari,  of  whom  their  execution  was 
the  condemnation  and  the  shame,  and  who  had  vowed  in  the 
security  of  their  meetings  not  to  allow  the  death  of  the  victims 
to  be  accomplished  with  impunity,  ha^  all  vanished, — ^as  it 
always  happens  to  all  isolated  conspirators  in  the  presence  of 
individual  danger;  each  reckoning  on  another,  or  distrusting 
his  neighbour,  shut  himself  up  in  his  residence,  or  feigned 
indifference  at  the  critical  moment  that  called  for  self-devotion. 
These  secret  societies  tamely  endured,  in  impotence  and  cow- 
ardice, the  rebound  of  the  axe  which  severed  the  four  heads  of 
their  young  martyrs. 

XXIII. 

But  their  blood  did  not  extinguish  the  flame  of  militaiy 
conspiracy  which  was  now  fomented  by  the  directing  committee 
in  the  West,  although  the  departments  in  the  vicinity  of  La 
Vendue  comprised  that  portion  of  France  where  the  House  of 
Bourbon  had  the  greatest  number  of  partisans  amongst  the 
people.  It  was  there,  also,  that  they  had  the  most  implacable 
enemies.  Civil  wars  sow  the  seeds  of  enduring  hatred  amongst 
the  population  of  a  coimtry.  Though  twenty  years  had  rolled 
over  the  feuds  of  the  Blem  and  the  Bhmcs,  they  had  not  efSs^di 
either  its  traces  or  its  memory.  It  was  there  that  philosophy 
and  religion  had  struggled  hand  to  hand,  between  a  citizen 
class,  aspiring  to  emancipate  the  national  conscience,  and  a 
peasantry  excited  to  madness  in  the  name  of  their  traditional 
and  persecuted  faith.  It  was  there  that  the  greatest  number 
of  emigrants,  or  victims  of  the  scaffolds  which  followed  the  civil 
wars,  had  left  the  greatest  mass  of  spoils  and  confiscations  to 
be  distributed  amongst  the  purchasers  of  forfeited  estates. 
These  purchasers  of  national  domains,  torn  from  the  church 
and  the  emigrants,  constituted,  especially  in  these  departments, 
a  dass  always  uneasy  about  the  preservation  of  riches  so 
cheaply  acquired,  possessed  with  fear  and  trembling,  and 
which  they  never  expected  to  enjoy  in  security,  so  long  as  the 
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first  of  emigrants,  the  Bourbon  family,  should  occupy  the 
throne,  and  meditate  a  restitution  to  their  partkans  of  those 
homes  and  possessions  which  they  had  lost  by  fidelity  to 
their  dynasty.  Bennes,  Brest,  St.  Brieuc,  St.  Male,  Angers, 
Sanmur,  and  Nantes  were  above  all  the  most  important 
auxiliaries  of  the  Paris  Ventes.  In  no  other  part  of  France 
were  the  raiments  quartered  in  the  provinces  more  actively 
agitated  by  the  civil  Carbonari,  and  kept  in  a  state  of  more 
permanent  conspiracy  by  the  central  and  directing  Vmtes  of 
Paris.  Already  at  the  period  of  the  intended  rising  at  B6fort, 
and  of  the  journey  of  M.  de  La&yette  and  his  political  accom- 
plices into  Alsace,  a  simultaneous  movement  had  been  con 
cocted  at  Saumur,  between  Lieutenant  Delon  of  the  artillery, 
General  Berton,  and  the  insurrectional  committee  of  Paris. 
This  movement,  stopped  for  a  time  by  the  miscarriage  of  that 
of  Befort,  still  preserved  all  its  elements  of  mischief;  and  the 
directing  committee  instigated  it  with  the  greater  importunity 
to  repair,  by  a  brilliant  victory,  the  defeat  of  its  plans  in  Alsace 
and  at  Nantes.  It  embraced  an  immense  extent  of  provinces, 
towns,  and  garrisons.  General  Berton  had  intrigued  for,  and 
snatched,  rather  than  received,  the  command  of  it,  from  the 
political  ringleaders  of  Paris.  This  committee,  which  distrusted 
not  the  ardour  but  the  prudence  of  Berton,  had  preferred 
General  Pajol  to  him  ;  but  Berton,  forestalling  the  orders,  had 
harried  off  at  first  to  Nantes,  then  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Saumur,  and  had  succeeded  in  getting  himself  acknowledged 
as  military  chief  by  the  numerous  conspirators  of  the  West. 
A  council  of  action  composed  of  thirty  commissioners  from  the 
Ventes  and  secret  societies  of  these  departments,  had  assembled 
on  the  17th  February,  at  the  house  of  a  medical  man  named 
Cafie,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Saumur;  it  had  been  unani- 
mously agreed  that  Berton,  dressed  in  a  general's  uniform,  and 
escorted  by  all  the  members  of  the  revolutionary  associations, 
should  appear  on  horseback  upon  the  public  square,  on  the 
market  day,  which  would  attract  a  crowd  of  peasants  to  Saumur; 
that  he  should  summon  to  his  side  the  cavalry  school  and  a 
detachment  of  the  44th  regiment,  of  which  several  officers, 
Bob-officers,  and  private  soldiers  were  initiated  beforehand  in 
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thonMNniient;.  tkafc  ha  t^Mldimma  th&aasda  to  be  oonpiaft 
hy^  tie  NatiaoaL  Gnatd  o£  Sftumor,  ^pbkh  im»  deyoted  almoflii 
imaaiiBDnsl^  tx>  tihatcoounoiit  atuse ;.  tluit  he^.  ahonld  pBockuA  lii»; 
depoflitiDiL  of  iSa&f  BoucbfMis  and  tha-  leigDt  o£  teedomi;.  and  l&at 
hfladag:  SunaaAi  an.  insuneddfiiud  coUimnt  g£  tiie  pupil^oi  tha 
eajralv}r  sohooiLH  thft  dataahniflnt  (^  tihd:  4J;tiL,  and  tha  ^olaiillMD 
ftxHtttowBand  eoantoy,  ha  aboold  mainhj  raj^dly  ofoiLiLiigan, 
to  awrpidse'  tbafe  tawa  and  oan^  (^  th^  ^isnsom  Aftec  tids 
dacifiian.  tko'  eounoil.  aapasated,.  hainng;  suh-delegated  tha  ase^ 
culS9«  dataUs  to  a.oammittaa  of  taiL  mambera^  mooa  oonstaatiy 
in  eommmsicatiQii  ^vith  Graneml  Bactoit,  and  mosa  t^t  to,  no- 
djfy,  Q^  to  cany  out  tbe  casolutiona  aaoaxdiogto  drcojiiataiiBes. 

Bat  the  eouneil  bad  hajrdly.  sepamtad  wheni  the  exeoitive 
cQinmittee  changed  the;  plan,  and  dedded  that  the  little  town 
of.  Thouars  should  be  tha  stttrting  peat  of  tine  enterpiiaoj  and 
that  the  genexal,  ooUaoting  around  him.  at  first  the  countiy 
conspimtof»t  should  maj^  at  th^  head  u^pn  Saumur,  where 
the  example  of  an  insuKEeationf  already  ia  anna  would  more 
cextainly  force  open  the  gates^,  and  more  iireaiatibly  gain  oyer 
tha  troops.  General  Berton, — indi^Gsrent  to  the  means,  provided 
he  cooid  signalise  his  hatred  agfdnst  the  Bburbons,  and  that 
he  Gould  avenge  himself  for  the  persecutions  of  which  he  said 
he  was  the  victim,  jiieided  to  these  ixyonctions  of  the  esecutive 
cammitteo, — ^r^^aiued  to  Thouara, — wae  veceired  these  as  a 
libemtoz; — concejited  his  plans  with  the  commandant  o£  the 
Naidonal  Guards  ahieady  initiated  in  the  plot» — fixed  on  the 
^thi  February  fan  the  day  of  rising, — summoned  to  Thouars, 
at  thar  hottD  agsaed  up€»^  tibie  conspimtom  o£  the  neighbomiDg 
TaHagaa  audi  tha  daputiea  o£  distant  eommitteos,^ — ^put  on  hia 
unilbjom^-— mounted  hia*  horse; — oidesed  l^e  tocsin  to  be  merng, 
-^ia^ayed  ihe  tninaoloiaBd  flag, — arrested  lihe  royalist  aulho- 
litioiir— addsesaad  prockmatLon»  to  the  ajrmy  and  the  peop£a, — 
apoead  it  abroad  that  a  government  composed  of  Genoad 
Lafayette,.  G^ieral  Foy,  Gseneral  DemBr9ay,  Benjamin  Con- 
stant, M.  d'Argenson,  and  M.  da  K^ratry,  all  popular 
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kths'Wefity  vmB  installed.'  in.  Pans.;  lie;tihaBi  marohocLali  the 
Baadlofi  atfiiw<  kanduGck  men,,  diipas:  (m  fanatDos^.  JM^tm  Sfenimor. 

XXT. 

T&is  fbebkr:  oolnmn  aatDnished,  mthout  raising:  the  districts 
it  xnascHed  tiaongh;  adL  appeared,  to  skam  it,  and  the  good 
sense  of  tto  people*  preventBd  them:  from  believing  that  a 
levokct&on  asoampiished  at  Paris  could  ha:vB  oecaaon  for  a 
huiidxed  or-  tino  of  the  National  Gnaod  of  Thouara,  to  oompel 
the  fnwni  and  gaadscm  of  Saumar  to  leoogniae  it.  8ome  gen^ 
darmas-  gailopefd  o£B  to  that  town  thsough  by^soads  to  gise 
intelligenee  to  the  authoritiss ;  and  Berton,.  on  amviiig  at  the 
bridge  over  the  Loire  which  runs  beneath  the  rampititB.  of 
Saamur,  fbnnd  the  passage  barricaded,  and  a  detachmsnt  of 
the  eavalty  sohool  dia\m  up  to  oppose  him;  Bertnn  began  to 
parley,  and  lost  the  night  in  impotent  conferences  with  the 
soldiers  and  citizens  who  defended  tiie  gates.  Meanwhile,  the 
commandant  of  the  castle  sent  a  detachment  of  infantry  and  a 
piece  of  cannon  to  strengthen  the  defence,  and  the  soturprefvt 
ordieredr  at  cfaaige  to  be  made  upon  the  bands  of  Berton,  while 
the  t»wn  remained  neutral  and  motionless,  in^  spite  of  the  oaths 
so  (MBten  taken-  byr  tli»  conspixators.  Berton,  convinced  of  iUxe 
miseanaaga* of  the  anterprke,  gave  the  signal  for  retreat;  and 
bis  cohunn  dispersed  amidst  the  darknessv  vanishing^  like  the 
phantom  of  a  revolution  whidi,  having  dbtoxbed  the  dssBms  of 
the  idiB^ing^  dtizens,  teftf  no  other  traees  on  their  awaking 
than  fegitives,  tinak,  and:  soaffoldlEi. 

XXVI. 

Mleanwhile  Berton,  asstonished,  but  not  discouraged  by  his 
defeat,  had  taken  refuge^  overwhelmed  with  shames  and  anger, 
in  a  seerat  asylton  in  the  department  of  the  JOfUOhSifvres 
BsUra,  his  evil  genius  and  the  indefatigable  pionsotev  of  new 
ph)ts,  being  acquainted  with  the  place  of  his  retreat,  informed 
ihs  general  of  the  aiarival  at  Rochelle  of  a  regiment  infocted 
"^rti*  oeditioos  Ventss,  and'  ready  to  lend  its  services  to  new 
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attempts  at  reyolution.  Conspirators,  like  emigrants,  are  sob 
ject  to  the  credulity  of  enthusiasm,  becaose  thej  are  a£9icted 
with  the  delirium  of  impatience.  Berton,  however,  had  an 
additional  motive  to  believe  all,  and  attempt  everything 
Equally  unfortunate  as  unskilful  in  his  expedition  ^m  Thooars, 
his  accomplices  further  accused  him  of  cowardice,  for  having 
withdrawn  his  column  without  having  fired  or  received  a  single 
shot.  This  reproach,  the  wicked  calumny  of  vanquished  men, 
who  endeavour  to  excuse  themselves  by  flinging  accusations 
against  their  chief,  was  intolerable  to  Berton,  who  would  gladly 
have  restored  his  character  even  at  the  expense  of  his  blood. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  officers  the  most  compromised  with 
him  in  the  fatal  expedition  to  Saumur,  and  Delon  himself,  had 
privately  embarked  at  Eochelle  for  the  Spanish  coast,  Berton 
persisted  in  remaining,  and  renewing  at  all  risks  the  coup-de- 
mairit  which  the  Carbonari  if  Pans  and  of  the  West  demanded 
of  him  in  revenge  for  Saumur.  He  accordingly  watched  for 
his  opportunity  concealed  in  the  marshes  of  Bochefort. 

The  arrival  at  Saumur,  of  a  regiment  of  Carbineers,  which 
was  described  to  him  as  a  select  corps  secretly  sold  to  the 
Carbonari ;  the  solicitations  of  some  chiefs  of  that  sect  from 
the  environs  of  Saumur,  who  had  just  returned  from  Paris, 
where  they  had  received  the  orders  of  La&yette,  and  attended 
clandestine  meetings  at  his  house ;  the  certain  connivance  of  a 
quarter-master  of  the  regiment  of  Carbineers,  named  Woelfeld, 
recommended  to  Berton  by  the  friends  of  Lafayette  himself, 
and  some  secret  conferences  of  Berton  with  tlids  sub-officer, 
who  answered  to  him  for  his  regiment ;— had  decided  the 
general  on  hastening  the  movement. 

A  final  meeting,  to  concert  the  plan  and  to  fix  the  hour, 
had  been  appointed  to  take  place  in  a  hunting  lodge  in  a  forest 
on  the  borders  of  the  Loire,  between  Berton,  his  principal 
accomplices,  Woelfeld  and  some  of  his  comrades,  apparently 
Migaged  by  him  in  the  plot.  Berton,  with  that  credulous  sim- 
plicity which  had  betrayed  Colonel  Caron  into  the  most  dumay 
snares  of  the  police,  and  which  often  characterises  miHtaiy 
conspirators,  rushed  with  his  eyes  shut  upon  ruin.  While  the 
general,  accompanied  only  by  a  country  merchant,  named 
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Baudrillet.  yms  waitmg  in  the  hunting  lodge  without  suspicion, 
for  the  aniyal  of  the  Carbonari  chiefs  from  the  oountiy,  who 
were  to  be  present  at  the  interview,  the  quarter-master  arrived, 
followed  by  four  sub-officers  of  his  regiment,  armed  with  sabres, 
pistols,  and  carbines ;  recognised  the  place,  aseended  to  the 
room  in  which  Barton,  unarmed,  was  sitting  with  Baudrillet 
upon  a  camp  bedstead,  presented  his  comrades  to  the  general, 
as  men  devoted  to  his  enterprise,  inspired  the  two  conspirators 
with  confidence,  and  drank  with  them  to  the  success  of  the 
undertaking.  Then  suddenly  changing  his  assumed  character, 
he  arrested  them  in  the  name  of  the  King,  kept  them  motion- 
less under  the  muzzles  of  his  comrades*  carbines,  descended 
himself  into  the  court-yard  of  the  solitary  house,  presented  his 
own  carbine  towards  the  avenue,  shot  dead  at  his  feet  the  first 
of  the  conspirators  who  rode  up  to  the  rendezvous  assigned  by 
Berton,  made  the  others  fly  at  the  noise  of  the  discharge* 
barricaded  himself  in  the  house  while  waiting  the  arrival  of  a 
detachment  of  carbineers,  apprised  beforehand  of  his  strati^em 
and  his  prey,  consigned  Berton  and  Baudrillet  to  their  charge, 
and  brought  them  into  the  prison  of  Saumur,  tied  and  half 
naked,  with  cries  of  "  Vive  le  Eoi  /"  and  "  Down  with  the 
Bonapartists!*' 

Berton  bore  his  reverse  with  intrepidity.  Baudrillet  con 
fessed  that  he  had  gone  to  Paris  to  receive  the  instructions  of 
the  directing  committee,  at  the  house  of  M.  de  Lafayette 
himself,  and  that  this  chief  had  said  to  Grandmenil,  one  of  the 
witnesses  of  this  interview,  "Courage,  my  friend!"  Being 
soon  after  reprimanded  for  this  confession  by  one  of  his  fellow 
captives,  Baudrillet  asserted  that  he  did  not  know  General 
Lafayette,  but  pretended  that  they  had  imposed  upon  him  in 
Paris,  by  presenting  him  to  a  sort  of  representative  of  the 
general,  a  short  ht  young  man,  of  a  florid  complexion  and 
^Wsy  aspect,  instead  of  the  almost  venerable  appearance, 
lofty  figure,  pale  features,  white  wig,  and  bending  attitude,  the 
real  features  of  the  then  aged  Lafayette.  It  was  not,  however, 
the  object  to  look  so  high  for  culprits,  government  being  afraid  of 
rendering  the  scaffold  too  illustrious.  The  trial  was  long, 
harsh,  and  remarkable  for  the  numbers  of  the  accused.     Berton 
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.geneBBOBly  |$awe  iip  fhk  HIb  'undefended,  to  «pare,  .as  micli  as 
ky  in  bis  powisr,  Idut  of  the  viefiimB  nf  Ins  temettty. 

Six  nf  ^bfi  principal  TingleadaiBof  fke  miuvoBumt  ^nsre  con- 
demned tD  tdaotii ;  *faiit  iiiB  DuoheBS  •fl'AngonldmB  being  im- 
|dored  by  :tibB0  ivives  'or  uotheKS  of  tbe  ouJ^prite,  nirtiiified  the 
£ing^6  paidoB  for  hna  ef  them,  fiertoi  and  Dr.  'Gafie,  who 
had  long  given  faim  an  asyhzm,  and  who  had  plaaed  in  his 
•hands  x&erbie  to  the  (oonspiiacy,  ;weie  alone  aaorifieed  as  an 
aBanq>le,  ^with  a  view  toidw  extinction  of  the  Oarfaanari  sect 
The  innfottunate  doctor,  who  mented  :a  better  ieite  for  his 
pxsrate  qualities,  and  vthoae  only  orime  was  too  nzdent.a  love 
of  Iflnrfy,  inrevented  his  execution  by  suicide.  ^Wihile  -die 
pdest,  who  had  been  summoned  to  his  bedside  to  exhort  biirii 
to  Tesignation  and  repentacnoe,  was  fulfilling  his  pious  misaion, 
CSaffe,  Bovering  his  head  all  over  with  fhe  aounterpaue  of  his 
bed,  as  if  to  conceal  his  tears,  opened  his  "veins,  and  Bilen% 
allowed  im  life  to  ebb  out  with  his  blood.  The  death-rattle 
alone  apprised  the  good  father  of  the  suicide  of  his  ^penitent, 
and  on  lifting  the  counterpane  hh  found  nothing  but  the  dead 
body 

XKVTL 

Berton  bnived  the  scaffold,  and  died  exclaiming,  "iLong 
live  France  and  freedom!"  After  this,  tricds  and  executions 
continuefl  to  dismay  and  stain  with  blood,  for  several  months, 
the  eastern  and  western  provinces  of  France,  devouring  obseore 
victims,  while  the  ohiefs  of  the  VmOes,  of  tIsB  insurrectional 
eommitteeB,  and  of  liie  central  societies  of  Fans,  shrouded 
diemselves  in  mystery,  and  severed  iSae  due  nf  'complicity 
whidi  mig^  otherwise  ascend  to  them ;  audaciously  defying 
all  aecusetion,  end  indignantly  spuming,  from  the  tribone, 
suspimoBS  whidi  they  ascribed  wholly  to  cahinmy. 

This  hypoositical  assumption  df  legality  and  .innocence, 
adiich  ike  principal  jnembers  of  these  'hidden  coni^irameB 
afiBOtod,an  (the  face  lof  the  Fjrendh  goveimment  and  of  posterity, 
GOirapted  the  consoienee  of  liberal  youth,  and  even  'ike  oveiy 
sanme  of  liberty  itself.  Men  Who  mask  iheir  principles,  de- 
grade themselves  .from  the  exercise  of  frankness,  the  .most 
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iiDlie'Bttai&iitBiiftFaKh.    Slhe^^naterfort^lliDaB^vvfae  at-tfaRC 
Tmmied  timiKftnBB  iup  m^  those  innAaiiiand  nwchi- 
nf  luddon  fwdtSj'caotiaaled  dnsol^  liabitB  ^  (dkaami- 
,  'of  BnlniiAHUw  ^pEUsriiitisiB,  >df -gloiaBj  thcni^,  0f  do^^iintjf 
of  'opimim,  of  ooagathia.  aadaoit^  and  public  apoBtaey,  idndi 
use  •'die  idii80t  *u|i|HiifUB  of  :rMd  cdwisin.    Liba>t5r,  ^vdiicih  is  a 
^ortce,  must  *be  sermA  %  TUtias  ^anfl  wit  Hby  «nodB.     (^bsoonty 
iBia^viaein  Ibe  stragglei sof  aini3i8&.    Those  TiiiD ^vvodld  detfend 
liberty,  eboBCld  hscw  rtHie  ^ooumge  to  mmm  it,  «md  <die  forthade 
to  £ae  ior  it     M.de  iaia^vtte,  M.  de  Casoenee,  Jan.,  tthe 
oliiafii  sod  (defttdm  of  iite  £ariB  FmiWi— ^of  ^v^liom  history  lias 
now  revealed  the  plots,  under  the  veil  of  the  CarbomiriBm, 
which  they  had  imported  from  Naples  and  Madrid, — fruitlessly 
agitated  their  country,  when  they  concealed  the  hand  which 
stirred  up  the  sectarians.     They  unwittingly  depraved  it  also, 
by  subjecting  truth  and  virtue  to  darkness,  to  intrigue,  and  to 
the  practice  of  falsehood  and  of  crime;  they  hollowed  out  with 
their  own  hands  those  caverns,  where  more  perverse  and  more 
radical  conspirators  were  afterwards  to  buiy  and  to  hatch  their 
plots  against  liberty  itself;  they  made  the  framework,  and 
recruited  the  camps  of  conspiracy,  those  crimes  and  baseness 
of  free  governments.      They  sometimes,   and  with  reason, 
accused  Jesuitism  of  dissimulation,  of  intrigue,  and  of  falsehood, 
to  change  religion,  the  most  sacred  blessing  of  humanity,  into 
a  work  of  darkness,  a  conspiracy  of  the  deity ;  and  they  them- 
selves made  of  liberty  a  sect  of  zealots  of  humanity,  a  conspiracy 
of  culprits,  startled  at  their  own  thoughts  as  if  they  were 
criminal     This  is  not  the  way  to  serve  either  God  or  man« 
Monk  and  Marat  concealed  themselves,  the  one  in  his  hypo- 
crisy, the  other  in  his  cavern,  the  former  to  sell  the  liberty, 
and  the   latter  the   blood  of  his  country.     Sidney  showed 
himself  and  died  in  open  day  for  it,  thus  laying  the  foundation 
of  his  country's  freedom.     This  is  the  true  conspiracy,  to  speak 
and  die  for  our  right  in  the  face  of  tyranny.    All  other  is 
impotent  or  criminal ;  for  instead  of  avowing,  it  dissembles, 
and  instead  of  combatting,  it  buries  itself.     Liberty  and  public 
morals  in  France  are  still  expiating,  and  will  long  expiate  tbis 
error  of  M.  de  Lafayette,  of  the  Bonapartists,  and  of  the  oppo 
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sition  liberals  of  that  time.  Amongst  the  joong  men,  such  «8 
M.  de  Corcelles  and  his  political  acoomplioes,  youth,  relation- 
ship,  inexperience,  ardour,  deference  for  the  moral  authority  of 
more  mature  men,  the  glory  of  serving  a  popular  and  republicao 
cause,  under  a  chief  whose  name  ma  identified  with  populari^ 
and  republicanism,  until  the  day  he  forfeited  both  one  and  the 
other,  by  abjuring  them  before  a  usurper  of  the  throne,  all 
these  might  serve  as  an  excuse  for  their  error ;  but  for  a  party- 
chief  like  Lafayette,  grown  old  in  the  tests  and  the  lessons  of 
political  science,  these  conspiracite  were  more  than  an  error, 
they  were  a  misconstroction  of  his  cause,  and  a  corruption  of 
lib^iy 
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Trance  in  connection  with  the  Spanish  Bevolation— New  complications— 
Insnrrectiion  at  Madrid— Victory  of  the  popular  party — ^The  Army  rf 
the  FaUh  in  Catalonia  and  the  Pyrenees — ^Perplezi^  of  the  French 
govemment — ^Louis  XVIIL  natorally  hat  little  inclined  for  interven- 
tion— ^Examination  of  the  question  nnder  its  different  aspects,  interna- 
tional rights,  and  the  interest  and  dignity  of  the  crown — Indecision  of 
M.  de  YillMe — Congress  of  Verona — MM.  de  Montmorency  and  De 
Chateaabriand  :  fluctuations  of  the  latter — Foreign  diplomatists : 
Lord  Castlereaghy  and  MM.  de  Nesselrode,  Pozzo  cti  Borgo,  Metter- 
nich,  and  Hardenberg — Conferences :  the  Congress  almost  onani- 
monsly  decides  on  intervention — ^Internal  divisions  of  the  ministry  on 
this  subject — Retirement  of  M.  de  Montmorency — Opening  of  the 
Session  of  the  Chambers  :  MM.  Mol6,  Boyer  Collard,  and  Hyde  de 
Neuville— Speech  of  M.  de  ClMiteaiibriand--Speech  of  Manuel: 
stormy  incident,  ezpalsion  of  the  orator— Protest  of  the  Opposition — 
The  intervention  is  decided  on  (1823.) 


I. 

Whateyeb  may  haye  been  the  errors  of  the  goTemment  of  the 
Bestoration  at  this  period,  it  is  impossible  for  an  impartial 
historian  to  dissemble  the  extreme  dangers  which  Louis  XVIII. 
and  his  ministers  had  to  encounter,  amidst  the  internal  conspi- 
racies, a  few  of  which  we  have  narrated,  and  with  the  example 
before  them  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Piedmont,  whence  the  conta- 
gion of  military  revolutions  and  secret  societies  had  been 
propagated  eyen  through  the  army, — the  last  support  of  thrones. 
It  was  no  longer  the  cause  of  the  French  Bourbons  alone  which 
was  tottering,  but  that  of  all  sovereigns  and  of  all  monarchies. 
It  was  more,  it  was  the  cause  of  all  ancient  establishments, 
vhich  were  sapped  through  all  Southern  Europe  by  new  ideas 
and  modem  institutions.  The  North  itself, — Germany,  Pmssiay 
and  Hussia — ^felt  this  passion  for  universal  renovation  penetrate 
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every  portion  of  its  yast  extent ;  teaching  eveiywhere  the  new 
hirth  of  ideas,  the  reformation  of  laws  and  public  worship,  the 
emancipation  of  peoples,  and  the  active  participation  of  the 
governed  in  the  aSairs  of  government.  Whole  nations,  slnm- 
benng  until  then  like  Greece  in  servitude,  began  to  shake 
their  chains,  and  to  CDrnmonicate  to  tibe  veiy  confines  of  Asia 
the  electric  shock  of  popular  commotion,  and  national  regenera- 
tion. This  was  the  iM>rk  of  seven  years  of  j>eace  and  freedom 
of  thought  in  flianae.  The  Bourbons  had  bestowed  jj^on  their 
comitry  a  firee  'pieBB  and  hee  posliamentaiy  diflBiHBion,  sand  this 
reign  of  peace  and  liberty  of  thought,  revefberotingirom  Paris 
and  London,  through  Italy,  Spain,  and  Greece,  had  not  been 
tardy  in  igniting  the  revolutionary  elements,  aocumukted  and 
kept  down  for  iiges  past  in  the  capitals  of  those  aumtmeB.  By 
a  natural  rebound  ^ese  revolutions,  repressed  at  Turin  and  at 
Naples,  fermenting  and  combatting  in  Greece,  Mdldavia,  and 
W^Uachia,  triumphant  and  enraged  in  Spain,  reacted  as  a  ter- 
rible stimulus  to  emulation  in  France,  upon  its  j^esa,  its 
tribune,  its  youth,  and  its  .army.  The  Constitatiim  ^proclaimed 
at  Cadiz,  which  left  nothii^  <S  TopAty  in  .existenoe  )bttt  the 
name,  which  surpassed  in  democracy  the  Frenirfh  'dmstitution 
of  1791,  and  which,  in  reality,  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
republic  masked  by  a  throne,  dimmed  the  popularity  even  of 
the  charter  of  Louis  XVIII.  and  the  mixed  constitution  of 
Great  Britain.  Thelibeisl  end  revolutionaiyportiDB  of  Fnmce 
blushed  for 'its  timidity  in  the  theories  of  modem  goveoEnment, 
in  comparison  with  a  nation  like  Spain,  which  atihe^vaBiy  :&FBt 
step  had  attained  a  complete  Teaiizatian  of  the  ^ohilosophy 
of  1^9,  even  to  rehgious  liberty  in  the  land  of  the  dnquisi- 
tion,  the  reclaiming  of  its  soil  from  its  saeerflotal  power  in  tf 
country  of  monastic  feudahty,  and  the  .dethronement  of  kingsin 
a  nation  where  .flbsolute  royalty  was  la  dogma,  and  where  knags 
constituted  a  religion.  Bvei^  fkeih  inBtanoe  of  audacity  of  the 
Madrid  Involution  was  applauded,  and  proposed  for  limitation  to 
the  army  and  iSlas  people  of  Exsnce.  The  most  Tehement 
speeches  of  ihe  arEiors<of  iheCortes,  iheleadiiigartides  of  the 
i^ra->libeial  journals  ^of  rihe  iBeninsula,  the  commotions,  the 
insurrections,  the  anarchy  of  the  Spanish  revolution  inflamed 
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m&i  fiilllnisiasiu  cfebe  lihesaliopposition  of  J?fads  :  evaxy  matarj 
of  iJw  wwiinifa  of  li&LdrLd  over  the  pnieBtliood,  orthuBtthnme, 
vsBB  &  tmumpli  pabliclj  efllebrated  bj  the  revolatiDiustB  of 
Franoe.  Spam  ^mEB^fiiging  on  a  republic,  and  a-r^dbiic  ^ro* 
elaiiiied  xm  the  other-Bide  of  the  P^enees  ^oold  sweap^away  the 
throne  uof  the  Boarbons  in  Franoe.  Europe  was  slipping  away 
from  tnnder  its  monarchies:;  oveiyone  felt  thia*  and  none  more 
than 'die  jrevdlntioniBtB  of  Pazis  .themselveB.  How,  therefore, 
could  t^  Bourbons  and  their  partisans  iAil  to  jteroeive  it  ?  War 
was  wol  ^jct  declared  between  them  and  tiieir  enemies,  and 
Spain  was  the  field  of  battle.  It  was  there  that  ihe  .Bourbons 
must  stand  or  fall,  and  >w^  can  bkme  them  ior  .avoiding 
the  latter  akemative.? 


n. 

l%e  King  imd  Ms  nmusteiB  were  Sar  horn  wishii^g  to  com- 
bat Khe  Spaniidi  >revolutian  by  an  anned  intervention.  They 
had  (neither  dared  nor  desirad  to  do  it  at  l^pleB.andai;  Turin, 
and  they  much  less  desired  or  dared  to  do  it  lat  Madrid. 
Louis  XVIII.,  a  prince  imbued  during  his  youth  with  the  re- 
forming principles  of  1789,  hostile  to  aristocracies,  refractory 
to  the  sacerdotal  yoke,  full  of  disdain  for  monastical  despo- 
tism, of  horror  for  the  Inquisition,  and  of  doubt  as  to  absolute 
power;  aubsequently  axscustomed  by  his  'long  xesidence  in 
England  .Id  a  Bystem  of  representation,  of  freedomi  and  of 
pi^bUc  opinion,  indiich  relieves  ithe.monaroh  firom  aload.of  re- 
sponsibility, and  assists  him  to  jreign  in  aacocdance  with  the 
wants  and  ithe  Bpint  of  ihe  ipaopk,  by  cheokdng  him  on  aialse 
coime.and  supporting  dnm  in:a  (^ust  one ;  iaoiwinced,  nuureover, 
by  Ito  (oertein  taot/of  his  own  intelligence,  of  the  naoesaity  of 
coaqpounding  iwith  the  age,  and  of  relieving  ihianesJcom  the 
decays  of  itime,  lo  sender  them  more  acceptable  to  .the  mew^l)om 
zaoe  iof  man:;  'Louis  XVIJI,  had  seen  with  ^aadsiaotion  the 
BourbonB  ^of  J^aples  and  of  Madrid  either  Jbestew  x|pon  their 
BulirfBotB,'Cir  aoeept  itom  them  representative  institutions,  an- 
alogous to  this  own  Charter.  He  had  been  even  Eattaifid  in  his 
fienins  by  &ese  imitations  of  his  wisdom,;  and  he  vwoiald  have 
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i^oiced  to  see  all  Europe  representatiye,  and  constitatioiial 
monaxchj  take  its  rise  from  him.  The  title  of  the  legislator  of 
thrones  was  the  only  title  of  pacific  gloiy  to  which  at  his  age 
he  could  aspire.  This  title  would  magnify  his  memory  in 
future  times,  through  all  the  branches  of  his  fiunily,  and  all 
the  liberal  monarchies  of  which  he  might  be  the  example  and 
the  patron.  A  system,  which  should  conciliate,  in  him  and  his 
race,  the  royal  majesty  with  republican  liberty,  had  nothing  in 
it  that  did  not  harmonise  with  his  disposition,  his  birth,  and  his 
ideas.  His  wish,  therefore,  was  not  to  stifle,  but  to  moderate 
and  counsel  the  Spanish  revolution.  He  justly  thought  at  the 
commencement  that  a  constitutional  monarchy,  regular  and 
progressive,  established  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees, 
under  a  Bourbon  dynasty,  would  confirm,  instead  of  shaking, 
the  constitutional  monarchy  of  his  family  in  France.  He  had 
thought  the  same  with  respect  to  Naples  and  Turin;  but 
Europe,  led  away  by  Austria,  had  coerced  him  at  Troppaa  and 
at  Laybach :  it  was  not,  however,  from  conviction,  but  from  his 
isolated  and  feeble  position,  that  he  had  tolerated,  rather  than 
acquiesced  in  the  European  intervention  in  Italy. 

III. 

But  revolutions  rarely  moderate  themselves  before  they 
have  run  the  fatal  round  of  exaggeration  of  principles,  of  illu- 
sions, and  of  violence,  which  constitute  the  law  of  these  great 
displacements  of  thiqgs  and  ideas.  In  order  that  revolutions 
may  be  effected  with  innocence,  equity,  and  moderation,  it  is 
essential  that  the  peoples  who  accomplish  them  be  already,  and 
long  before,  prepared  for  that  purpose  by  such  an  exercise 
of  freedom  and  public  opinion,  as  may  have  diffused  great  in- 
telligence and  great  morality  amongst  the  masses.  Spain 
possessed  none  of  these  advantages  when  its  revolution  burst 
jorth,  much  more  like  a  military  conspiracy  than  an  evidence  of 
the  mature  will  of  the  nation.  Its  people,  magnificently  en- 
dowed by  nature  with  heroism,  intelligence  and  greatness  of 
soul,  was,  however,  the  most  backward  of  all  Europe  in  its 
institutions.     The  struggle,  at  once  national  and  religionSp 
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which  it  had  to  maintain  against  the  Moors,  to  reconquer  its 
territory  and  its  independence,  thus  comhining  in  one  flame  of 
enthusiasm  its  faith  and  its  nationality,  had  left  upon  its  cha- 
racter an  impress  of  yiolence  and  superstition,  in  which  the 
priest,  the  soldier,  and  the  executioner,  were  mingled  as  it  were 
in  the  same  individual,  and  their  respective  qualities  summed 
up  together  in  the  Inquisition.  This  inquisition,  a  perpetual 
atUo  dafe,  suspended  over  conscience  and  liherty,  and  inven- 
ted hy  the  war  of  races  to  purge  the  soil,  had  indurated  the 
character  of  the  Spanish  people.  Cruelty,  sanctified  hy  religion, 
human  victims  humed  for  their  helief  hy  a  slow  fire  at  the 
stake,  offered  up  as  a  spectacle  and  a  holocaust  to  heaven  and 
to  men,  had  stifled  all  feeling  of  humanity  in  this  nation.  It 
had,  still  further,  hermetically  sealed  up  Spain  against  every 
ray  of  intelligence  and  liberty  from  the  rest  of  Europe ;  science 
and  civilization  were  only  known  there  as  words  of  evil; 
philosophy  hid  itself  there  as  a  mystery,  and  brooded  as  a  ven- 
geance ;  its  manners  were  depraved ;  its  monks  reviving  the 
middle  ages,  in  one  place  possessors  of  all  its  wealth,  in  another 
sanctifying  mendicity ;  the  court  itself  was  only  absolute  over 
the  people  in  virtue  of  its  subjection  to  the  priesthood.  The 
sacerdotal  police  had  the  power  of  citing  even  the  conscience  of 
its  kings,  and  did  not  withhold  its  hand  before  the  sovereign 
pontiff  himself.  Egyptian  in  its  institutions,  African  in  its 
character,  and  Italian  in  its  manners ;  such  was  Spain  when  the 
invasion  of  Napoleon  forced  its  gates  with  an  armed  hand,  and 
awoke  in  this  great  but  slumbering  people  the  heroism  of  in- 
dependence, and  the  bitterness  of  vengeance  against  the  foreigner 
who  was  doing  violence  to  its  nationality 

IV 

Such  were  the  elements  of  an  internal  revolution  in  Spain, 
when  the  necessities  of  the  public  defence  during  the  interreg- 
num assembled  the  Cortes  at  Cadiz,  and  when  the  nation, 
avaiMng  itself  of  its  re-conquered  independence,  wished  to  repay 
itself  for  its  sacrifices  by  dbtaining  its  recognition  from  the 
King,  to  whom  it  had  restored  his  crown.    The  people  were 
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agitated  irathout  being  enlightened^  the  axmj  ia  &  state  of  in- 
suirectbn  mtihont  stcength,  the  King  oonqiieiecl  but  not 
chained,,  the  cbnrGh.  thosatened  without  being  sooted  £Dom.  the 
hearts  a£  the  people,,  and  the  monks  despoilAd  without  being 
destroyed.  There  was  in  such,  a  state  of  things  all  the  ingre- 
dients of  anarchj  and  of  long  civil  warn,  to  be  waded  through, 
before  the.  nation  could  arriye  at  one  of  tiiose  regular  transac- 
tions that  detennine  aiaY4)lution.  These  ingredients,  as  we 
hare  recounted  in  the  preceding  volume,  had  prodnced  their 
natural  consequences.  The  constitution,  o£  the  Cortes  had 
proved  from,  its  installation-  nothing  but  a  legal  arena,  open  to  . 
all  the^n^iiacies  of  tiie  party  of  the  King  and  of  tKe  Church,  and 
to  all  the  seditions  of  the  radical,  or  demagDgue  party.  A  republic 
openly  proclaimed  might  have  produced  as  many  political 
storms,  but  certainly  less  violence  than  this  perpetual  and  in- 
testine' conflict  between  a  degraded  royalty,  which,  could  not 
endure  k»  debasement  without  resistance,  and  liberty  alwaifs 
thxeatened  which  could:  only  defiend  iteelf  by  oppression.  This 
was  the  besetting  sin  of  1791  renewed  in  Spain ;  a  King  with- 
out, the  attributes  of  a  monarchy,  and  a  sovereign  assembly 
witiiout  the  attBOLbutes  of  a  republic.  Ferdinand  VU.,  ei^ially 
unfortunate  as  Louis  XVI.,  but  less  virtuous,  was  progjsessing 
like  hiniy  houL  crisis  to  crisis,  to  captivity,  and  to  the  scaffold 
This,  resemblance  m  the  destiny  of  the  two  monarchs  and  the 
two  countries,,  alarmed  Europe.  Every  prince  felt  himself 
outraged,  upon  his  thsone  by  the  outrages  which  tiie  revolution 
heaped  upon  Ferdinand,  constantly  thzieatened  by  the  sword 
suspended  over  his  head  He  was  no  longer  merely  the  Kjt^ 
of  tile  Spaniards,  he  was  the  prototype  of  royalty,  the  client  of 
all  crowned  heads :  to  abandon  him  to  his  fate  would  be  the 
self-abandonment  of  kings  themselves.  After  the  examples  of 
Charles  I.  in  England,  and  Louis  XVI.  in  France,  tiie  un- 
punished tdaland  execution  of  a  king  by  his  people  at  Madrid 
must^  among  the  European  nations,  have  invested,  revolutions 
and  peoples,  with  a  public  right,  that  would  make  of  thrones  a 
mesa  stepping-stone  to.  the  sca£Pold. 

It  could  not  be  concealed  that  Spain  was  at  this  moment 
hastening  on  to  this  crisis 
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Chctto'T^lfliJiilTvl^  people  o£  Madridi  wero  beEdeging  th« 
n^  gnfloobk  even*  kt  ihat  oooEte;  of  the  palaoe.  The-  blooi 
whidtthid  beeaahed  of  the  £mg*&deflBiidiara-hBd  been  avenged 
by^tHuiit  o£  aooMi  of  ths'  Nadonal'  Goard,  ftnmntors  of  the  dis'* 
toribancei.  "Ska  aoldjers  of  tdie  gaard'  had  even  masBacred  a 
jxmag  offioax^  named  LaBdabonv  who  had  endeofoored  to  le 
stEHML  theia  hay:  The  disBd  body  id  LaBdabnra,  who  web 
knsawtb'tiie  peajde^.  by  Ybb  popniav^  opuiiimB,  had  been,  as  it 
waae,  the.  atendand  ot  a.  mope  unanimous,  sedition*  Even  the 
aiin}irilaal4.l0dia«ny  b^the  Nadonai  Ghuod,  or  by  the  exdted 
ninltitnde',.  had  samounded  tito-palaee,  andisummoned  ihe  guard 
to  disperse.  The  Sing,,  who  t^ovj^  fatmself  soro  of  the  assise 
tanoe  oioihev  oarpaoantxraEBd  in  the  r^amty:  oi  like  capital,  re- 
ssted  the  disarming  and  tille  diabancfing  ef  his  guards.  A 
hoUovr  tEooe- was  tb^i  agreed  upon  for  some  hours  between  liie 
partaeft.  The  pcDple:  retired*  ta  a  dustamfio'  from  tile  paitee,  in 
wiiidi.  i'esdinand  stint  himaelf^  upwiiAir  bis- sik  most  devoted 
battalians,  the;  remainder  of  his  gnorda  being  encanped  outside 
the  otj.  In  thi&  mntnally  thnsatening  attitacb  of  the  Eii^ 
ami  boK  subjiactB,  ax  negociation.  was  opened  betw«en>  Fefdinand 
aadi  tile  GortBff  £01:  some  pacifie*  modifieaitiGns  in:  the  constita> 
tien^  torsaliaf^  the  pnmoipal  gnevancca  of  royalty. 

Thase-  mijghfr  haW'  been  aeespted  by  the^  ^mgt  but  news 
of  the!  nadngr  cft  soraar  oagimentB  which  weaw  aditraneing  upon 
Madrid  to  avenge  his  cauae^  oonfirni»d  him  in  hia  zesistanee, 
and  ha  demanded  to  be  restored  to>  almost  absolute  power. 
This  Buaed  tiiie  fiuyef  the  people  to.madnesffr  The  battalions 
of  thar  guaxd  emwmped  outsxds  the  walls  joined  tiieir  forces, 
and  mardied  cbmng  the  darkneaa*  in.  three  oolnmns  towards 
tii&  Sgnare  of  the^  €onslntatiDn^  to>  form  w  junetkm  with  ^ba 
bottaliona  whiek  weia  banaBadad  in  the  patoce,  and  to  oan; 
off  ihe:Eing»  or  seduce  tke  city.  The  Kational  Guard'  and  tlie 
peeplOi.  at  first  aatoniahed^  rallied,  everwhdmed  the<  royalist 
eolnnuub  with  volleys  of  grape-shot  in  the  nanow  afereets^  ami 
dcova  them  faadL  vanquidied  into  the  oomitry.    The*  fiing 
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being  forced  in  the  retirement  of  his  palace,  affected  to  think 
he  was  deliyered  bj  the  people  from  the  coercion  of  his  guards; 
he  clapped  his  hands  in  his  baloon j  at  his  own  defeat,  and 
signed,  under  a  more  real  coercion,  an  order  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  his  defenders.  Executions  sanction  sedition.  The 
troops  fluctuated  between  the  parties,  in  a  state  of  indecision ; 
demagogue  clubs  reigned  in  the  towns  in  the  place  of  the 
laws;  the  priests  raised  the  country  in  insurrection,  in  the 
name  of  religion  and  the  King.  Bands  were  formed,  which 
became  the  AmiMS  of  the  Faith :  they  instituted  a  wandering 
regency,  which  excited  the  provinces,  forbade  all  obedience  to 
the  captive  monarch,  and  to  the  reprobate  constitution ;  then 
established  itself  amongst  the  mountains  branching  from  the 
Pyrenees,  levied  troops  and  taxes,  and  pushed  forward  its 
liberating  columns  to  tibe  very  gates  of  Madrid. 

These  royalist  and  Catholic  insurrections  made  of  Catalonia 
and  Biscay  a  second  Vendee;  but  the  combats  there  were 
assassinations,  the  soldiers  executioners,  and  the  casualties  of 
legitimate  warfare  were  responded  to  by  murder  and  conflagra- 
tion.  Providence  added  to  this  scourge  of  Spain  a  pestilential 
malady,  which  decimated  Barcelona  and  the  other  towns  on 
the  coast  The  civil  war  threw  the  power  at  Madrid  into  the 
hands  of  the  ultra-revolutionists ;  with  one  hand  they  held  the 
King  in  bondage,  and  triumphed  over  the  royalist  insurrection 
with  the  other.  The  regency,  with  the  wreck  of  the  Army  oj 
the  Faitht  took  refuge  in  France,  as  at  another  Coblentz,  frx>m 
whence  they  agitated  their  countiy,  recruited  their  forces,  and 
armed  themselves  to  invade  it  afresh. 

The  French  government,  being  compelled  by  its  Chambers 
to  an  apparent  neutrality,  formed  an  army  of  observation  in 
the  Pyrenees,  under  the  pretext  of  defending  the  frontiers 
from  tiie  invasion  of  the  yellow  fever.  The  French  liberals 
were  indignant  at  this  measure,  which  concealed,  according  to 
their  orators,  a  hostile  intention  under  the  mask  of  prudence. 
The  tribune  resounded  with  the  accusations  of  Bex^amin 
Constant,  of  Manuel,  of  Casimir  Perier,  and  of  General  Foy, 
against  the  hidden  complicity  of  the  government  with  the 
Army  of  the  FaM.    The  church  and  the  royalist  parties,  on 
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the  contraiy,  mnnnured  against  the  timid  inaction  of  the  King, 
who  contemplated,  ^ihout  daring  to  declare  himself,  the  depo- 
sition of  a  prince  of  his  house,  the  dissolution  of  the  monarchy^ 
and  the  pro&nation  of  the  religion  of  his  fore&thers,  in  a 
kingdom  torn  hj  the  same  fiftctions  that  Imd  immolated  his 
brother.  The  nortihem  powers,  for  a  moment  undecided  at 
the  conferences  of  Troppau  and  of  Laybach,  and  who  seemed 
to  be  awaiting  some  new  excesses  in  Spain  to  give  them  a  more 
evident  right  of  intervention  in  this  crisis  of  monarchies, 
convoked  France  to  the  congress  of  Verona,  where  the  Empe- 
rors of  Russia  and  Austria,  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  Great  Britain,  and  the  ambassadors  of  France, 
were  to  meet  and  deliberate  in  concert  on  the  propriety  of  war 
or  neutrality  in  the  afibirs  of  the  Peninsula. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  Spain,  of  France,  and  of  Europe, 
at  the  moment  when  M.  de  ViU^le  was  called  upon  to  declare 
his  policy,  through  his  plenipotentiaries,  at  this  congress.  No 
minister  was  ever  summoned  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances 
to  form  a  resolution  more  urgent,  more  dedsive,  and  more 
irrevocable,  between  two  extremes  of  nearly  equal  danger  to  a 
constitutional  monarchy.  M.  de  YilUle  possessed  intelligence 
sufficiently  vast  and  sufficiently  lucid  to  solve  this  problem ; 
but  had  he  freedom  and  firmness  enough  to  bring  it  to  a  just 
termination  ?    This  the  result  will  show. 

VI. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  tmprovoked  intervention  of  France 
in  the  internal  crisis  of  Spain,  was  a  violation  of  the  principles 
of  public  right  and  natural  equity,  under  which  reposes  the 
inviolability  of  nations.  It  was  to  exhibit  itself,  as  it  were, 
the  day  after  the  great  intervention  of  Europe  in  France,  an 
example  of  the  violation  of  that  free-will  of  nations  which  ha4» 
with  so  much  justice,  been  claimed  for  France  at  the  congress 
of  Vienna;  it  was  to  abandon  the  nature  of  all  institutions, 
and  the  modification,  or  destruction  of  the  governments  of 
every  independent  portion  of  Europe,  to  the  arbitration  and 
pressure  of  some  unknown,  collective,  and  extra-national  sove- 

4  D 
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BHgtttj,  «stallliiihed  in  a  oooncil  of  BDYoreigB  fpoweBSj,  ;piomul- 
gating  its  m&es  in  a  coogveas,  and  enlbnang  them  miiii  erans. 
Tliiw  'piiblic  eight  being  once  reoognisad,  the  individuaLityof 
nations  -woold  be  at  en  ^end,  their  free-idll  oflase  itD«6xi8t,  their 
owngoveniment  would  mo  longer  bdtoi^  to  tham,«tib»ir<ne&xn^ 
or  iheir  progresg  would  be  etop{»d  bjIdiOfHotood  of  i^ooreign 
eonrts*;  a  Russian,  a  'Prussian,  or  en  Austoaii,  wou^  dedde 
on  'the  amount  of  liberty  or  seBvitedeithat  mnf^xtcsuit  an  Italian, 
a  Spaniard,  or  a  (Prenchmaa,  rand  tmw^wr^o.  ^Gavasiaent 
WQuidmo  longer'be  national,  it  would  be  Jkuopfiaxu^and  unifacm 
with  'liie  wrersfig^  desoription  of  goTenmuBnt  iduoh  these  oon- 
gresses  might  determine  by  sa  majoBn^  of  ivotes.  JJations 
would  no  longer  foe  nations,  but  coloniaB  g0verBfid<by  (vioexqys, 
at  the  will  and  discretion  cf  the  ^haly;BlUanoe.  Indejpendent 
Europe  woilld  cease  and  detofmine,  and  univeiaaljKionaiiiohiy  be 
vested  in  aperpetiKll  congress.  >Buoha  tzansfocmttbioia  might 
well  make  royalty 'itself  tiesibleiin  dB^ranoe. 

%i  anor^r  point  df  tview,rto  iinlervenB  in.fipain  against  a 
constitutiondl  revolution 'woidd  the  for  sevolutEQiiai^  and  eoasti- 
tutiondi  ^France  to  ^elo'the  world,  and,  da»vB'ali,:to  Jdeiaalf, 
a  str&ing  eontradietion'Of  <her  own  revolutkm  and  imnatitufcicfli. 
ItwotOd  be  to^unma^  dntthe  Bestoralion  ithe  antagoniamiof 
which  it  was  suspected  "to  popular  VSber^,  and  to  those  institu- 
tions which  it  had  been  e(mipelled  itself  to  proclaim ;  it  wovdd 
be  to  declare  open  war  against  the  liberal  and  constitutional 
party,  powerful  in  its  chamber,  in  its  elections,  in  its  press,  in 
its  army,  and  to  devote  itself  to  the  accusations;  the  incrimina- 
tions, 'and,  perhaps,  to  the  incessant  seditions  of  domestic 
factions  which  would  be  thrown  into  ithe  most  despeoDte  opposi- 
tion ;  it  would  'be  to  risk  the  suspioicKiB  fidelity  of  the  :army 
on  the  turn  of  a  die,  and  to  ^pose  itself  (to  the  (finaoacby  .of 
England,  whose  parliament  wovtld  not  penuxt  tfaBtcmmtry  to 
parti^pate  in  an  anti-1Jbei«E  'cvosade';  at  woiM  he  Id  sgivie  .np 
its  fldlianee  innth  lEngland,  tf&e  guaraatse  .to  .Eranoe  of  iiie 
iBfUfopean  halkmee  ef  power,  for  an  Aurtro^hissian  siiiasiae, 
v^hidh  'had  noSihsg  to  offer  ^i&e  Bousbons  ibut  'the  office  jof 
executing  its  despertie  decvees  in  tlie  south  of  ffimape^  ^ndlf)^ 
It  would  'be  to  impose  -an  additioncd  'burthen  -upon  iFranaey  asi 
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^Fot  scasseV  xelieved  from  taxes,  sufafiidifls,  cauacr^tdoncu  Mock- 
ade  of  /portfi  and  o&BBaJd(m  of  Gozmnerce  .and  fixportatien,  ihe 
fertile  oaiiBes  of  xBumuixB  and  difia£reatioii.i(gainst  ^  .Bourbons, 
to  imdj»lake'i:qa0a  A  strange,  ill^exjilored,  and  dewi]£ii^.SQ!l,  a 
war  ^wbiah  migitt  liecome  /natji^nnl  .f|gain,iand  .renew  the  udi^fgraoe 
and  diflaaters  of  ^iapokoa's  SpaDiBh  .war  of  laiQ. 

This  is  wdiat  M,  >de  Yillele  said  tto  lumaelf,  on  ^cansideriiig 
the  nationaJi,  iibecml,  and  .admirilstretiiaB  aide  of  .tlieugiifistiQn. 

Mint,  on  a  :6onBidaxation  of  its  meooarchical  side,  the  vital 
and  present  interest  of  the  £e&toratioi)«  the  existence  even  of 
the  iionae<*f  ^urbon  on  ihe  throne,  the  consolidation  of  the 
iyjasBtf  io  which  .he  wafi  devoted,  the  internal  and  parlia- 
mentary policy,  the  Kill's  dignity,  the  jsopularitf  of  the  princes, 
ibB  onion  stiU  to  be  cemented  between  the  army  and  the 
orown,  stnangexB,  'so  to  speak,  to  each  other  until  then,  and 
which  nothing  but  the  jnost  powerful  t^ency  coidd  ever  indis- 
Bolnbly  <nnitQ,  M.  de  Villigle  answered  his  i>wn  ol^eotions  by  a 
naaBon  which overtumed  all  .seniles  of  pnhUc.andconstitnfional 
right, — 'the  neoefluty  .for  a  Besiomtion  of  .the  hause  of  Bourbon 
in  iEnmce  to  .aet,  or  to  ipensh  in  iaceiof  the  revolution  which 
was]iaanig:asits  xBAttalioe.in  ^pain,  and  whidii,  from  Madrid, 
would  inevitably  <d0thsone  it  even  in  the  .TuHeries.  It  was  life 
or  ideatii-wdsbh  the  iEestoration.  Before  a  question  fhus  pro- 
peimded  by  ithe  lOfmcunaDce  of  circumfltfl.TinftB,  there  could  be 
noinr^her  deliheration,;  it  was  nficessaiy  to  JUst*  or  to  acknow- 
ledge :a  .defeat  Ibdboe  diaEe  conabat. 

.The  IBastoKation  ^as  xaaent,  ^contested,  hadlj  consolidated 
iniE^ranoe^  Boat  hefoiB'09ertiimed%.a  breath  from  Napoleon 
in  il8iL5,  it  MBS  &in  <to  he  a  second  tinxe  ibrought  back,  and 
shflgftft  (np,  by  JBurcgfi,  «to  nabnralige  itaeg  in  JParis.  The  party 
fdbiditaittaolasd  the  i^tyrhon  uonansi^y  at  Jladiid  was  the  same 
oibich  iiad  Jtaxassad  with  iqpposition,  with  jnachinations  and 
coBBpineifis,  /&e  ihoaifle  of  Bourbon  in  Jliance.  The  secret 
Oag^amati  aemedtiies  of  the  itwo  countries  formed  only  one  and 
Ab  maasm  .Sudden  aaoao^,  underminiag,  at  the  vsame  time,  the 
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two  tluones  and  the  two  fiimilies.  The  language  of  both  fac- 
tions in  their  journals  and  in  their  tribunes,  the  reciprocal 
propagandism,  ike  mutual  encouragement,  the  emigration  of 
condemned  Frenchmen  into  the  most  revolutionaiy  towns  of 
the  Spanish  frontier,  their  presence  in  the  ranks  of  the  ultras 
of  the  cfubs,  or  of  the  army,  their  incitements  to  the  overthrow 
of  Ferdinand,  their  confident  promises  of  the  concurrence  of 
the  revolutionary  party  in  France,  their  manifestos  drawn  up 
and  published  at  Madrid,  at  Barcelona,  Saragossa,  and  Vittoria, 
against  the  throne  and  the  dynasty  of  the  Bourbons  in  both 
countries,  did  not  allow  the  King's  government  to  deceive  itself 
on  the  subject,  or  to  affect  even  to  separate  the  two  causes. 
To  give  way,  to  temporise,  or  to  recoil  before  the  ultras  of 
Madrid,  was  to  exhibit  the  same  weakness  before  the  hctiaoa 
in  France.  The  parties  hostile  to  the  Restoration  would  not 
be  satisfied  with  this  triumph;  sooner  or  later  they  would  have 
completed  it,  by  exciting  the  army  and  the  people  to  insur- 
rection against  a  dynasty  vanquished  at  Madrid  by  open  force, 
and  at  Paris  by  its  own  weakness.  The  Bourbon  monarchy  of 
France  might  calculate  beforehand  the  allotted  termination  of 
its  reign,  by  the  audacity  and  excesses  of  the  Spanish  revolution 
at  Madrid.  Would  it  not,  therefore,  be  better  for  the  house  of 
Bourbon  to  venture  in  its  turn  on  an  act  of  vigoiur,  of  temerity 
even,  and  in  which  it  had,  at  least,  a  diance  of  succeeding, 
than  to  succumb  inevitably  under  the  timidity,  the  indecision, 
and  the  scruples  of  its  councils?  Heroism,  as  well  as  good 
sense,  answered  this  question  in  the  affirmative ;  and  this  was 
not  merely  the  selfishness  of  dynasty,  it  was  also  true  patriotism. 
For,  within  so  short  a  period  of  a  double  invasion,  which  had 
decimated,  enervated,  and  threatened  to  rend  the  country 
asunder,  when  Bonapartism,  in  reality  extinguished  with 
Napoleon,  was  nothing  more  than  a  phantom,  capable  of  trou- 
bling, but  powerless  to  repossess  the  nation ;  when  the  £unily 
usurpation  of  the  Duke  d'Orleans  was,  as  yet,  nothing  more 
than  the  dream  of  some  court  malcontents,  without  any  real 
hold  upon  the  popular  masses,  and  consequently  without  any 
external  force ;  when  the  republic,  too  recent  in  its  sanguinary 
souvenirs  of  1703,  was  only  the  hypothesis  of  a  few  theorists, 
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williout  adherents,  too  forward  in  their  hopes,  or  too  backward 
in  their  memories,  was  it  not  evident  to  every  impartial  states- 
man that  the  house  of  Bourbon  was  at  once  die  only  safeguard 
for  France,  temporary  at  least,  against  internal  anarchy,  against 
foreign  invasion,  and  against  the  dissolution  and  partition  of 
the  conntry  ?  Therefore,  to  preserve  the  dynasty  from  an  im- 
pending catastrophe,  was  it  not,  also,  to  save  the  country? 
The  fidelity  of  the  army,  it  was  said,  would  be  risked  in  forcing 
it  to  combat  against  the  independence,  and  against  the  revolu- 
tionaiy  institutions  of  Spam.  This  danger  was  possible ;  but 
would  it  not  be  risked  much  more  every  day  in  leaving  it 
exposed,  in  idleness  and  inaction,  during  the  unpunished 
triumph  of  an  insurgent  militia  at  Cadiz,  to  the  propagandism 
and  tlie  machinations  of  the  French  Carbonari,  who  seduced 
the  regiments  into  armed  /oa  of  conspiracy  against  the  mon- 
archy ?  Was  there  not  a  thousand  times  less  peril  in  exciting 
the  French  army,  weary  of  inaction  aud  eager  for  change,  for 
promotion,  and  for  gloiy,  than  to  leave  it  exposed  to  corruption, 
in  a  state  of  idleness  of  which  the  enemies  of  the  Restoration 
would  make  it  ashamed?  And  the  most  certain  means  of 
snatching  it  £rom  the  factioMB,  and  attaching  it  to  the  new 
dynasty,  would  it  not  be  to  lead  it  to  action  under  its  new 
princes,  and  for  a  cause  which  would  become  the  cause  of  the 
soldier  himself  when  he  had  once  shed  his  blood  in  it  ? 

As  to  the  question  of  public  right  of  intervention  or  non- 
intervention, debated  by  the  publicists  of  the  liberal  opposition, 
in  the  tribune  and  in  the  journals,  admitting  they  were  right 
in  general  theory,  and  under  a  regular  and  long  constituted 
posture  of  European  politics,  it  may  be  asked  if  these  scruples 
were  either  seasonable  or  well-founded  in  a  state  of  afi^rs  still 
so  crude  and  wavering,  when  the  public  right  of  Europe  had 
been  overturned  by  the  wars  of  the  republic  and  of  the  Empire, 
and  by  the  two  invasions  of  France?  Had  the  French  revo- 
lution ever  proclaimed  or  carried  out  with  voice  and  sword 
any  other  doctrine  than  that  universal  armed  propagandism  of 
fi^Bedom  amongst  enslaved  peoples  ?  Its  first  steps  in  Belgium, 
with  Pumouriez — ^in  Germany,  with  Custine — ^in  Savoy  and 
Nice,  with  Montesquiou — ^in  Holland,  with  Pichegru — ^m  Ire- 
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landv  with  Qockev  «ui  in  Italy  and  E^grpt^  witlt  Btmapacte — 
what  wem^  Iht^  bat  intarraiUJioiia,,  not  only  aa  thft  ternitaziefl^ 
bat  ink  tibtei'  TitJ^^rtol.  goyammenl;.  oi  tilie)  states^.  Toolated  and 
tonqvered.  by  <mo  doctEmes  afr  well  sa*  bj  asm  arma?  Weaa 
tfao  warn  and  oanqiiBB(»  o£  the  Empixft — now  maaawndy  aflOand 
B8  an  example  to.  ^e  amulttbion^  of  oac  adldiaKS,  by*  t&e  adoram 
of  that  mgima  at  present  tmosfomiediato  at  i^ateoL  o£  jmials 
80  acvapsdouff  about  tho  inariolabilitj  o£  oaToIutiaBBir— wese 
they  anything'  daa  than  a  nnivaiBaL  and  iniMwant  int&nraotaon 
of  Napoleon^  o£  hi&  dynasty,  of  hia  aaniBs,  andiof  his  fimfly 
polioy,  alLYeideer  at  Borneo  at  Ni^es,  at.  Tonn;  at  Gtenoav  at 
Belling,  at  Vienna,,  at  Madxidv  at  Moacow»,  and:  im  all  pians 
whezo'  the  inteseflts  of  his  giocy,  of  hifr  amhitian,  or  of  his 
bioihttBB,  had  orertuniied  or  establishad  thransfi  ?  Wens  not 
the  two  invasions,  which  flowed  baak.  upon,  us  6mm  alL  the 
nationalitiss^  sonaed  into  action,  against,  the  mtarventionffi  of 
this  dominatoT'  of  the  worlds  a  general  interrentiiEi  in  its^  tum 
of  Eiuopo,  called  for  by  its  common  safifflty;.  and*  by^  liie 
necessity  of  le-establiahing  its  own  indispendenDe;  by  oveDBkam* 
ing  that,  imperial  throne  whidi<  threatened,  the  continentrwitii 
univeiaal  monarchy?  What  were-  the.  treaties  of  ¥iiaoana; 
which:  had  racompoaed  and  modified,  here  aixd  thesn,.  aU 
Europe^  made  a  new  distribution  of  temtories).  giveni  tor"  aaidi 
its  allottBd  number  of  inhabitants,,  and  eknmtBd  or  effinad 
minor  powers  by  annexing  them  to  great  stat88,r-Hnihat  were 
they  but  an  intarvention  of  all  Eumpawitk  itaelf^  tOi  osfimBL 
and  re-establish  itself  on  anciant  and  modecm  bases,  at  its 
own  sovereign'  discretion,  and  in  the  name;  of  the.'  puhlin.  aafetyr 
of  Eusope?  Were,  these  bases^  scarcely  fbre  yeans  oid^ 
so  oom^isfcely  cemented  and  immoTable^.  tiiat  Europe  conid 
justly  be  interdicted  from  again  int^::ven]ng$.  to  gnamntae^aiid 
consolidate,  them  if  t^y  wens:  still  worering^  asid  threatenii^. 
the  continentals  sygstem  with  m  general  a^ioek  o£  thrones  and. 
empizses?  It  was^  evident  that  the  soil  of  Europe,  wh^b; 
had  bemii  riiaken  by  so*  many,  commotions,  invasions^  and  wars 
by  Napcfeon,,woanot  sufficiently  hnib  togedier  to.  allow  those: 
govemmoicts  whose  acmies  wero  not  yet  disbaDded».andfraahr 
ficom  iha  troatieB.  of  ISl&y  to  divest  themselves,  sa  apeedUy 
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of  all  interest  in  liieir  own  i;vork,  to  abdicate  the  right  of  < 
soIidtUit]^  the  states  they  had  scarcely  established,  and'  to  turn 
away  mth  indifference  tiieir  looks  and  hands  from'  events 
^eriiioh  tilieatened  the  0i^aifibrium<  and)  lsh&  stability  of  Hheax 
labours. 

Finally,  those  libends  and  BcnuqmitlBtff  of  the  opposiikfn 
and  the  press,  who  psetended  to  interdict  the!Bx)us6  of  Bourbon, 
interested'  aff  it  was  by-  blood,  by  aQianee,  and-  even  by  eventoai 
inheritance  of  the  throne,  ih'tiie  safetjr  of  a^Boaihon,  and  tbe 
maintenaaoe  of  monaichiod  government  in.  Spain,  fSxmi  inters 
vening'  agaixist  revolutibn  and  aoarobyin  the  Peninsalav  weoe 
tliey  not  thesieune,  who,  by  a  notorious  oontxadictionrixiaanantly 
npbndded  the  house  of  Bourbon  for  not  intervening'  qnicMy 
and  generously  enough  in  Greece,  to  rend  ammdec  witit  saa 
armed  hand  l£e  Ottoman  territory,  and  to  snatDh  an  opprossed 
people  fh>m  its  masters  and  oppressors?  How  oonld  that 
i;ddeh  was  legitimate  and  sacred  in  Greeee  in  behalf  of  revo* 
lotion,  become  illegitimate  and'  sacreligious  in  Spain  against 
revolutionary  anarchy?  Did  not  the  difference  of  tbe  causes 
constitute  all  the  difference  of  the  doetlines?  And  did  not 
intervention  appear  culpable  in  one  place,  and*  meritorbus  in 
another,  solely  because  it  served  their  principle  in:  Grseeoe, 
while  in  Spain  it  threatened  their*  &ictk)nf  It  was  not^ 
th^efere,  liie  intervention  per  se  which  was  reproved  by  these 
publicists,  but  the  cause  fbr  which  the  Restoration  was  desirons 
of  intervening. 

Another  more  personal  motive  naturally  presented  itself  to 
the  fldnd  of  M  de  Yillele,  and  causing  him  to  fluctuats  from 
one  resolution'  to  anotiher,  augmented  his  p^lexit^.  He  had 
only  succeeded-  to  the  ministry  of  the  Duke  de  Biehelieu,  in 
virtue  of  being  a  minister  more  boldly  monanshical,  mons 
agreeable  to  die  royalist  majomties  in  ihe  Chambers,,  more 
devoted  to  tiie  party  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  and  more  aasosiiiiBi 
with  the  interests  and  opinions  of  that  uitraKsodRdis:  pMrtjy 
whioh-  was  ideotafied  in'  both-  Assemblies)  and  in  tins  pftkoo 
mth  tJie  ultnNaionarQhioaL  party  thiU;  pessesBedfthsifhvviBDr  e£ 
theeKbig^s  brother,  tiuough  M.  de  Montmorency,  that:  oi  the 
Duehess  d'Angoul^me  through  MM.   de   GlennentrTomiDBDi^ 
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and  Peyronnet,  and  which  was  insinuating  itself  into  the  ear 
and  the  heart  of  the  King  himself,  through  Madame  du  Oayla. 
This  partj  was  anxious  for  the  intervention  on  two  grounds : 
as  the  rojalist  party  indignant  at  the  debasement  of  the  thxone 
in  Spain,  and  as  a  religious  partj  upholding  vnth.  its  vows  and 
wishes  in  the  Peninsula  ecclesiastical  influence,  the  possessions 
of  the  church,  the  wealth  of  the  bishops,  and  its  monastic 
institutions.  WereM.  de  Yillele  to  refuse  to  these  two  parties 
the  intervention  in  Spain,  he  would  belie  all  the  hopes  that 
were  fixed  on  him ;  his  conduct  would  be  a  resumption  of  the 
half-measure  policy  of  M.  Decazes,  of  M.  de  lUchelieu,  and  of 
M.  Pasquier ;  it  would  be  devoting  himself  without  remedy,  in 
the  Court  and  in  the  Chambers,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  anger 
of  the  liberal  and  revolutionary  opposition,  which  he  would  have 
to  combat  within  doors,  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  reproaches, 
invectives,  and  disgust  of  the  royalist  m^ority  and  the  clerical 
party,  who  would  only  recognise  in  him  a  deserter  from  their 
ranks,  who  had  ascended  to  power  through  their  favour,  that  he 
might  there  betray  from  the  greater  eminence  their  passions  and 
his  own  promises.  What  duration  could  a  minister  expect  who 
thus  placed  himself  in  the  interim  between  two  opinions,  the 
one  hostile  by  nature,  the  other  implacable  from  resentment. 
It  was  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  declare  himself  between 
these  two  reasons,  almost  equally  decisive,  for  or  i^nst  the 
Spanish  intervention.  The  sessioo  of  the  Chambers  was  about 
to  commence,  the  foreign  courts  were  pressing,  the  parties 
were  importunate,  the  Count  d'Artois  was  exclaiming  against 
the  state  of  indecision,  and  the  King  was  repugnant,  without, 
however,  restricting  the  determination  of  his  ministers.  But 
M.  de  YillUe  did  not  declare  himself.  More  accessible  from 
the  nature  of  his  administrative  and  parliamentary  intelligence, 
to  the  petty  considerations  than  to  die  luminous  ideas  of  the 
statesman,  which  pass  over  the  difficulties  of  detail  to  arrive  at  a 
more  extensive  view  and  more  general  results,  he  deferred,  with 
the  greatest  procrastination,  the  adoption  of  a  resolution,  hoping 
alwa^  that  events  would  not  imperatively  summon  him  to 
0X088  this  Rubicon  of  his  temporising  diplonuicy ;  and  that  Spain, 
better  advised  by  England  and  France,  would  herself  modify^ 
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her  anarchical  cx)nstitution,  restore  to  the  King  the  liberty  and 
constitutional  dignity  of  his  crown,  and  thus  furnish  France 
with  a  pretext  for  decUning  a  war  of  principles,  of  which  he 
equally  dreaded  for  his  country  the  efforts,  the  excitement,  and 
the  reverses. 

Such  was  the  indecision  of  M.  de  Yill^le,  &nd  of  the  King 
himself,  at  the  moment  when  the  approaching  congress  of 
sovereigns  at  Verona  required  France  to  have  an  opinion  of 
her  own,  or  patiently  to  endure  the  impulse  of  Europe 

VIII. 

The  King's  infirmities  prevented  him  from  personally  at- 
tending this  meeting  of  the  sovereigns ;  his  title  of  a  constitu- 
tional and  irresponsible  monarch  equally  forbidding  him  to 
negociate  himself.  M.  de  Montmorency,  minister  of  foreign 
afiEairs,  was  sununoned  by  his  name,  and  by  his  functions,  as 
-well  as  by  the  confidence  of  the  Church  and  Court  party,  to 
represent  France  at  the  congress.  M.  de  Villile  dreaded  the 
religious  and  monarchical  bias  of  his  colleague,  though  he  had 
the  most  perfect  confidence  in  the  probity  and  fidelity  of  his 
character-.  But  M.  de  Montmorency,  an  open-hearted  child  of 
impulse,  connected  with  the  monarchical  cause  by  ties  of 
honour,  and  of  faith  with  the  cause  of  religion,  of  intercourse 
with  the  members  of  the  congregation,  and  of  gratitude  and  de- 
votion with  the  Count  d'Artois,  made  no  secret  of  his  opinion 
that  the  restoration  of  monarchy  in  Spain,  by  the  hand  of 
France,  was,  in  his  eyes,  the  logic  and  the  greatness,  as  it  was 
the  necessity  of  the  Eestoration.  He  saw  in  the  Spanish  re- 
volution an  anarchical  and  sanguinary  imitation  of  the  French 
revolution  of  1798 ;  the  scaffold  of  Ferdinand  VII.  seemed  to 
him  to  be  already  erected  in  the  fatal  tendency  of  events  at 
Madrid.  To  snatch  a  King  from  the  axe  of  his  executioners, 
and  replace  him  upon  his  throne  by  the  hand  of  a  nephew  of 
Louis  XVI.,  in  command  of  a  French  army,  appeared  to  him 
at  once  a  generous  expiation  for  the  blood  of  that  monarch 
by  France,  and  a  restoration  of  the  kingly  principle  by  the 
magnanimity  and  the  heroism  of  a  Bourbon,  more  glorious  and 
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more  solid,  than,  the  Restoration  By  Europe.  Mi  db  GEateair- 
briand,.  until' tHen  tHe  friend' of  M.  db  Moutnrorency,  who  liaxT 
at  all  times  been  bis  acboirer,  His  jgptectbr  and' his  patron,  had 
bj  his  writing  and  his  Ikngoage,  confirmed  M.  dis  Montmo- 
renc]^  in  his  natural  impulse  with,  respect  to  Spain.  The  pages 
of  the  ConservaUur,  a  journal  of  relijo^bus  sentiments  and  roy- 
alist passions,  made  illustrious  by  the  genius  of  M.  db 
Chateaubriand,  burst  forth  in  that  heroic  style  which  reproached 
the  Bourbons  for  their  timifity  in  maintaining  their  right,  and 
incited  them  to  dare  to  aspire  to  glory.  The  toscin  of  a  chivalrous 
and  political  intervention  in  Spain  had  resounded  in  its  columns 
ever  since  the  revolution  of  Cadiz.  It  must,  therefbre»,have 
been,  naturally  conckided  lliat  the  royalist  and  religious  writer, 
having  embarked  in  politics,  through  the  embassy  to  London 
which  ha  then  filled,  would  be  the  most  ardent  negociator  of 
the  ^pedition  destined  to  upraise  again  the  throne  and  the 
church,  in  the  country  which  he  had  represented  in  his  writings 
as  the  last  asylum  of  monarchy,  of  heroism,  and  of  Christianity. 
If.  de  Chateaubriand,  in  feu^t,  preserved  these  impressions  in 
his  heart.  His  political  genius  was  sometimes  led  astray,  bj 
seeMng  after  literary  popularity,  the  false  image  of  glory ;  but 
it  was  vast^  sound,  and.  enlightened,  rather  than  dazzled  by  his 
splendid,  imagination;,  it  rose  high,«and  it  soared  above  men 
and  events  by  the  sole  elevation  of  his  talent.  Contraiy  to 
those  literary  men  who  frequently  display  their  superiority  in 
their  style,  and.  their  inferiority  in  their  acts,  M.  de  Chateaur 
briandV. politics  were  more  just  than  his  imagination.  He  saw 
far  and  he  saw  correctly ;  and  when  he  did  go  astray  it  was 
thsDugh  passion,  and.  not  from  error.  His  faults,,  so  fatal  to  the 
monarohy,  which  we  siiBll  presently  ha^e  to:  notice,,  were  not 
faultft  of  intellect;,  but  of  charactes  and  of  public  virtue.  Ea- 
sembling  Mirabeou  in  this,  that  his  weakness  vitiated,  his 
Qonduot)  but  ne\«er  his  f>od  sense 


liX. 


Time  and  circumstances^  ambition  which  growswith  aga, 
and  contact  with  men,  had  greatly  modified  his  opinions  since 
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1815  and  laiG.     The  part  of  tlt9  TyrtSBnataf  tIb^aouii£a&.. 
revolutioir,  Tfbdidi  he  Had  affected  amee  thsL'  mtum:  ofi  ite^ 
Bbnrikins  to  Fnoxee",  his  in^ectiirafr  i^[aiiist  NafKileon^.  his4 
hjperbolidd' fiatteiy  of  tha  Gharah^  theiomigiatioiiiand  the  old' 
r^pme,  his  ostentatiboBF  worahip  of  the^old  tiinme  and  the  oldi 
sonctaaiy,  his  unhappy  eoicoanigeineiifi  of  a^  royal,  reign  q£ 
tenor,  of  D)nconian  lairs' againsl;  tiieiadvaxsanesFof  the  Eesto* 
ladon,  his  calls  fbr  proscsription,  his  nishss  andi  his  suttee  foe 
the  penalty  of  disath  applicable  to  offiinoes  of  thaught  and  to^ 
dimes  of  politicai^  opiiiion,  now  weighed  heavily  on  his  oareer,, 
and  he  would  gladly  have  e^uceA  theni>  from  hk  own  memoiy/ 
as^  wdl'  as  from  that  of  his  eetemporaiissv;  he  mi^t,  however,, 
redeem  &em  hy  one  of  ttiose  retoms^to  reason^  ta  moderation,, 
and  t;o  justice  which  are  always  accepted  by  parties  when 
great  talent  imparts  a  high  value  to>  tiiese  oonversions  q£ 
genius.  Already,  under  the  mimstiy  of  M.-  BecaEes,  the  neces- 
sity of  preventing  himself  from  being  coerced  by  the  censor- 
sfa^,  and  By  the>  arbitraiy   restraint  imposed  upon  royalist 
thoughts,  had  made  him  adopt  and  defeiid  with  ardour  tha 
liberty  of  tiie  press  and  the  c&nstitutianal.  guarantees^    He 
had  become  a  liberal*  in  defiance  of  the  liberate.     Excluded 
from  the  titliei  and  functions^  of  a^  minister  of  state  by  an  exer^ 
cise  of  royal  disfavour,  for  having  vented  imprecations  in  the 
name  of  the  royalists  against  the  ordinance  of  the  5  th  September; 
resentment  had  thrown  him  still  deeper « into  opposition.     The 
ministry  of  M.  de  Eichelieu  had  indemnified  and  re-conquered 
him  by  the  embassy  to*  London,  and  by  all  the  fetvours  which 
load  tixose  high  fhnctions  with-  honours  and  fortune.     His 
splendid  ,  residence  at  London,  his  politiGal  and  social  inter- 
couxse^  with  the  statesmen  of   England^  his:  interchange  of 
admiration'  and  aaDoity  with  the  mast  eloquent  and  most  literacy 
of  the  orators  of  ^reat  Bribain,  Mr.  Canning;  who.  had^  lik« 
himself,  begun  his  CBFeepby  hymnsttDthe CQnnteD-seTolution> 
by  poeticai'  diatribes  against  Joeobiniam^.  by  the  policy  of  Burifis 
and  Pitt,  and  ended  by  professions  of  Eisopean  £sith:  in  tha 
potency  of  the  revohitibn^  and  by  tiie  liberalism  o£  Eox  and 
Sheridkn ;  finally,  cQstance,  which  makes  even  passion,  impafr 
tial,  and  which,  by  liberating  man  from  his  ties  of  party 
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faction,  and  of  society,  enables  him  to  see  over  the  heads  of  his 
friends  and  his  enemies,  the  real  current  of  his  age  and  of  the 
homan  mind ;  all  these  things  had  transformed  M.  de  Chateaa- 
briand  into  a  new  man.  He  was  too  strongly  imbued  with  a 
sense  of  consistency,  and  had  too  personal  a  regard  for  his  own 
glory,  to  desert  the  post  he  had  chosen  at  the  head  of  the  chival- 
rous defenders  of  the^  church,  the  throne,  and  the  Bourbons ; 
he  would  not  give  anyone  the  right  to  reproach  him  with  de- 
fection or  apostacy ;  only,  that  while  he  stUl  defended  the  same 
parties,  he  wished  to  defend  them  with  different  weapons.  He 
pretended  to  borrow  from  liberty,  its  doctrines  and  its  flag,  to 
give  victory  to  the  cause  of  the  Restoration.  His  own  glory, 
Uie  perpetual  object  of  his  solicitude,  was  interested  herein,  as 
well  as  his  political  fortune.  He  saw  that  the  world  was 
springing  towards  liberty,  and  that  those  who  were  clinging  to 
old  relics,  being  speedily  abandoned  by  the  present  and  the 
future,  would  remain  upon  the  slime  of  the  past,  like  the  rem- 
nants to  which  they  attached  themficlvcSi  in  the  rear  of  time, 
of  posterity  and  of  fame.  M.  de  Chateaubriand  had  adopted 
the  Restoration  for  the  novelties  it  promised  to  his  imagination, 
rather  than  for  the  vestiges  of  decay  it  brought  in  its  train. 
In  attaching  himself  to  it  he  wished  to  draw  it  towards  him  for 
the  purpose  of  regeneration. 

X. 

His  relations  with  M.  de  Yilldle,  while  they  governed  the 
nltra-royalist  party  together,  the  one  by  tactics,  the  other  with 
the  pen,  had  convinced  him  of  the  sagacity  and  aptitude  of  a 
man  who  was  still  immersed  in  the  obscurity  of  parliamentary 
meetings.  M.  de  Villdle,  a  person  of  retiring  habits,  without 
brilliant  talents,  and  with  no  pretensions  to  literary  fune,  had 
nothing  in  him  that  could  give  umbrage  to  the  more  ambitious 
splendour  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand.  It  cost  the  writer  little, 
therefore,  to  exhibit  some  deference  for  the  man  of  business ; 
and  M.  de  Yilldle,  on  his  side,  without  rivalship  of  popularity  or 
style  with  the  prominent  genius  of  his  party,  gladly  borrowed 
fiom  the  great  writer  and  the  favourite  of  aristocracies,  theo- 
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cracies,  and  courts,  the  radiance  of  £Eune,  of  enthusiasm,  and  of 
superior  talent  mth  which  M.  de  Chateauhriand  illumined  and 
dignified  the  royalist  party.  It  wbb  to  please  M.  de  Yillele 
and  his  party  in  the  chamber,  that  the  embassy  to  London  had 
been  conferred  upon  M.  de  Chateaubriand.  These  two  mea 
having  embarked  on  the  same  day  in  public  affidrs,  the  one  at 
the  council  board,  mthout  a  portfolio,  the  other  in  the  diplo- 
matic line,  reserved  themselves,  without  doubt,  to  assist  each 
other  to  ascend  still  higher  together,  and  to  accomplish  their 
views  by  mutual  aid  in  a  ministry  entirely  royalist,  when  time 
should  have  used  up  the  intervening  ministries,  and  when  the 
majority  should  have  conquered  the  repugnance  of  the  King. 
They  had  kept  up  a  close  correspondence  during  the  reign  of 
the  last  ministry,  and  the  triumph  of  M.  de  Yillele  had  been 
at  the  same  time  the  triumph  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand.  As 
soon  as  the  congress  of  Verona  was  officially  announced  to 
Europe,  M.  de  Chateaubriand  did  not  conceal  from  his  friend* 
now  become  the  centre  and  chief  of  the  government,  his 
anxious  wish  to  represent  France  at  that  Assembly  of  the 
sovereigns  and  diplomatists  of  the  continent.  M.  de  Yillele 
accordingly  hastened  to  recall  M.  de  Chateaubriand  to  Paris, 
and  to  propose  him  to  the  King  as  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries 
who  were  to  accompany  M.  de  Montmorency  to  this  council  of 
kings.  In  asking  this  favour  for  the  illustrious  writer  who 
represented  France  at  the  court  of  St.  James's,  M.  de  YillMe 
was  influenced  by  some  private  and  personal  motives.  He 
gave  a  proof  of  fidelity  to  the  political  friend  with  whom  he 
had  combatted  in  the  ranks  of  royalist  opposition,  thus  satis- 
fying friendship.  He  provided  himself  in  the  congress  with 
an  observer  and  interpreter  of  his  own,  who  would  serve  as  a 
counterpoise  to  the  too  independent,  too  aristocratic,  and  too 
chivalrous  policy  of  M.  de  Montmorency.  Finally,  he  prepared 
a  colleague  for  himself,  for  the  department  of  Foreign  Ai&irs, 
by  thus  initiating  M.  de  Chateaubriand  in  great  diplomatic 
transactions,  by  presenting  him  in  the  King's  name  to  the 
allied  sovere^s,  whose  pride  he  would  flatter,  and  whose 
personal  confidence  he  would  gain;  and  if  necessity  should 
demand  the  removal  of  M.  de  Montmorency,  who  was  dear  to 
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the  trtrjraliBts,  M.  de  ViUfila  would  tg&ve  tihem  ib  the  peman  of 
M.  de  Ohataaubidaiid,  a  iiame  imdfir  isfaich  thcgr  jeoj^  not 
murmur,  and  a  gloi^  ^ey  ivfonld  bs  'iiomffilkd  to  !6iibant;to. 
M.  do  Montmofenoj,  bdng  fhimadlf  a  aftiU  •dlder  fnand  of 
M.  de  Chaioadbriaial,  aood  vAsa  did  mot  su^oMCta  tskal  injuo- 
bition,  and  a  «nl»tulnile  in  ibe  mkuatay,  in  dihe  tjjAanipoteiitiaEy 
accredited  idtb  bim  40  Yenma,  as  if  to  ?add  tgnater  .lufltro  to 
bis  misBion,  iieo6iv»d  bim  \witbaiit  umbrage. 

XI. 

®ut  at  iibis  ^^eviodof  bis  life,  M.  jde  Gbafteaobiiand  Irndtat 
bottom  more  anibition  iiban  scrupies  of  ^pratitnde  towards  M.  de 
MontmoreBqjr,  or  even  towards  M.  de  ¥ill^.  His  xonduct  in 
fiiis  transaction,  and  tbe  nansEtixre  die  ibas  bimself  given  of  rtbe' 
secret  workings  of  bis  tmind  in  isoiiciting  and  aocompIiBbing  Ms 
mission  to  tbe<Cong»B8  of  Yerona,  ipffove  that  be  dissendded 
bis  reed  tbougbts  with  botih  'One  and  tiiBtotibar.  fie  was  desi- 
rous of  interv«B^n  for  tbe  higb  state  jnasons  idiidb  bis  \ 
revecded  to  ^m,  <and  ^wbicb,  dn  vouor  'opi&iiMi,  >cauld  amt  i 
any  besitation  in  a  ^fivm  and  lucid  mind  idsvoted  to  ctbe  - 
blisbment  df  ^ae  Bestoration.  Bat  lie  learned  drom  Idie  pid'SBte 
eorrespondenoe  of  Jd!.  de  ¥illele  witii  bim,  tibat  tbk  miniBter 
was  fluctuating  irfesdlutelj  dn  bis  >tboii^xts  jm  i&e  .pert  wbicb 
France  liboidd  tte^e  m  tins  'Crisn ;  and  tbot  ibe  was  :effexB6,.at 
bottom,  to  an  enterprise  'too  bazasdous  iar  bis  itainage  -or  liis 
intellect.  M.  4e  -Obateaubnand,  in  bis  relies  and  vecbal 
interoourse,  adrmtl^^  enGonzaging  itbis  mental  fimidity  of  tbe 
prime  "mmxster,  not  '0i%  concealed  from  liim  bis  ^azdent  ttfin- 
dencj  to  engage  Pmnoe  dn  tbe  intenKention,  sbat  hB  mr^ 
pretended  to  dread  as  muob  as  ibimself  «ome  msdi  eogagements 
di  Frendb  ]poUo7in'tbe  Shoopean  veseilutioiffi  nf  ttte'j 
and^us  led  M.  d»  ¥ii]l&le  Id  «2^ect  tdiitt  tbe  mojM  t 
libe  impulse  off  4iaemav&»ni«o^Fe»eign6  toiwaub^ini]:,  anataad  of 
ijrr^g  it  onward^  as  be  seoietly  intended. 

On  €be  otber  liand,  M.  de  Obateaabidasid,  wlie  wifiiiei9..&r 
intervention  as  mucb  as  M.  ^de  Montmost^oy  bimself^ : 
to  snatcb  &om  «^hifi  ^mmitfter,  liis  ^end,  l^e  bonour  of  *< 
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the  war  question  at  the  congress,  and  after  the  congress  the 
glory  of  directing  and  accoiqplishing  it.  This  duplicity  of 
M.  de  Chateaubriand  towards  the  two  men  with  whom  he  had 
aeoeiatBd  'himaelC  ^to  impase  npm  tbeenQ,  .aad  io  i^move  the 
atiun:,  emaaaed  (more  ambition  tban  tdelioao^f  or  elevation  of 
minfl.  It  (gBOB  Hie  triumph  to  the  mar  ,partjr  at  the  oongress, 
maiM^vBctmBed  M.dfi  Montmofency  .to  oraise  M.  de  .Ghsteaa- 
fanand  io  the  nuniatry ;  tbnt  Ihis  -triumph  soon  obtained  for 
himithe  distamit  of -an 'iipnght  ^eolk^goe  on  M.  de  ^illele,  and 
a  .oddiiBss  on  Hie  ifidendahip  of  a  maa  ^  iumour  in  M.  de 
MontmoveiuQgc 

M.  ide  la  FeEnmayB,  fosmerly  .aida-de*camp  to  the  Duke 
de  Bfliry,  and  amfoa«eBdor  of  {Fonmoe  at  the  Euasian  court,  also 
accnrnpamed  lihe  JEsaparor  Aleooander  to  Yerona.  He  had 
plaassd  tthat  piinoe  If  drhe  loank  and  loyal  manners  of  a  soldier, 
who  negociates  withiin  open  (heact,  .and  whose  ^11  consists  in 
imenctal  :pxdbiiiy»  This  ^muig  oniiustei;,  \<Rhom  «ome  'roughness 
.of  tbe  Dnke  <de  iBfiny.,— (though  .-redeemed  by  subsequent  defar- 
eaueei — 'had  ibamsliefl  rfrom  (the  Bouvt,  was  one  of  those  worthy 
OQEien  mkcm  Ihe  tamigraiomi  had  still  left  ^French,  though  it 
Irapt  &emiraMflilo.tiim  ^pince,;and  who  did  not  find  them- 
sebeeB  xmt  df  iiioir  (dlemjant  on  xeluming  to  the  can^,  the 
soosofey,  nor  (ihe  ^piftlie  flennce  df  their  countxy. 

Two  young  diplomatists  of  high  rank  and  great  aptiiude, 
M .  de  Gsbnac,  -and  the  iEhike  de  Bouzan,  aom-in-law  ito  the 
DudheBB-df  Duraa,  were  appcdnted  by  the  King  to  acooo^any 
his  tplenipotexitiaTies  from  (Paris  to  the  coi^eBS,  and  to  inccease 
-the  Blrengdi  and  dignily  of  their  diplomacy.  The  Count  de 
Caroman,  unAHUBDUMbr  at  Vienna,  an  influential  ministar,  ivom 
his  long  intercourse  with  Prince  Mettendch,  the  real  dictatoo: 
of  European  poQiey:;  M.  de  iEayneval,  minister  :at  iBeclin,  at 
<Qnoe  liie  most  trufltrworihy  -and  iiie  inost  graniaus  of  our 
envo^*;  finally,  M.  de  Genres,  ihe  icnost  oelebmted  iomtor  of 
the  royalist  party,  ^vAio  'had  been  sent  away  to  NapleB  to 
vemetre  bim  ^feom  (the  tribune,  wese  iwaaed  to  Verona.  Monar- 
chical France  was  thus  represented  before  the  kings  by  high 
ifiomotionaries,  who  were  all  men  of  honour,  of  bjaei,  and  of 
diversified  genius. 
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XII. 

"The  representatiyes  of  the  European  diplomacj  weie  no 
less  the  most  distinguished  statesmen  of  the  seyend  courts. 
England  was  about  to  send  thither  its  prime  minister,  Lord 
Castlereagh,  the  political  successor, — ^less  popular,  but  equally 
obstinate,— -of  Pitt,  when,  in  a  moment  of  delirium,  caused,  it 
is  said,  by  his  excessiye  unpopularity,  he  put  himself  to  death 
in  the  manner  of  Seneca.'*'  He  was  replaced  at  the  congress 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  equally  deyoted  to  the 
consolidation  of  monarchies  as  Lord  Castlereagh,  but  more  tem- 
perate, and  more  truly  a  negociator  than  he  was.  Mr.  Canning, 
on  the  death  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  assumed  the  direction  of 
British  policy,  which  an  able  hand  and  powerful  eloquence 
alone  coidd  then  raise  from  its  low  condition. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia,  in  addition  to  his  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  M.  de  Nesselrode,  was  accompanied  to  Verona 
by  Count  Capo  dlstria,  and  M.  Fozzo  di  Borgo,  two  foreigners 
naturalised  by  fayour  in  Russia,  each  of  fhem  viflamed  with 
the  greatness  of  the  part  he  bad  to  play,  and  desirous  of  mag- 
nifying it  still  more,  the  one  by  earning  for  himself  a  liberating 
patronage  in  Greece,  and  the  other  a  monarchical  patronage  in 
Spain. 

Prince  Mettemich  prepared  himself  by  preliminary  confer- 
ences at  Vienna  with  MM.  de  Montmorency  and  Nesselrode, 
to  bear  to  Verona  the  weight  of  coUectiye  resolutions  already 
concerted,  against  the  resistance  to  the  war  which  he  antici- 
pated on  the  part  of  Mr.  Canning.  The  triumphant  interyen- 
tion  which  M.  de  Mettemich  had  directed  the  preceding  year 
at  Naples  and  at  Turin  against  the  reyolutions  of  Italy, 
inyested  him  with  a  degree  of  confidence,  of  moral  authority, 
and  of  superior  influence.  He  was  at  that  time,  in  the  eyes 
of  Europe,  the  Agamemnon  of  monarchies. 

The  King  of  Prussia,  attended  by  M.  de  Hardenberg,  the 

*  Not  quite  :  neither  was  his  suicide  altogether  occasioned  by  his 
Dnpopulai'ity.— Translator.  ' 
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light  and  the  oiade  of  his  councils,  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  the  King  of  Naples,  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia, the  empresses,  the  princesses,  the  courts,  the  diplomatists, 
the  envoys  of  the  royalist  regency  of  Spain, 'and  the  agents  of 
the  Army  of  the  Faith  assembled  together  at  Verona  on  the 
15th  October,  1822.  The  conferences,  which  were  preceded 
by  f^tes  and  regal  splendours,  were  at  length  opened  and  con- 
tinued slowly,  all  seeming  more  disposed  to  converse  and 
observe  each  other,  than  to  negodate.  The  diplomatists,  in 
fact,  seemed  fearful  of  broaching  an  idea  common  to  all,  but 
which  might  experience  from  ^e  plenipotentiaries  of  Great 
Britain,  and  perhaps  from  the  indecision  of  France,  a  degree 
of  resistance  which  might  give  rise  to,  not  only  dissentions 
amongst  the  courts,  but  encouragement  also  to  revolutions.  The 
French  plenipotentiaries,  and  M.  de  Chateaubriand  himself, 
being  subordinate  by  their  rank  at  the  congress  to  M.  de 
Montmorency,  their  minister,  maintained  a  respectful  state  of 
inaction,  and  confined  themselves  to  conversing  with  the  sove- 
reigns, and  thus  expressing  their  sentiments,  and  opening  their 
hearts.  The  Emperor  Alexander  spoke  to  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand, as  a  hero  of  humanity  and  a  religious  philosopher  upon 
the  throne,  who  felt  that  he  was  accountable,  not  to  himself  but 
to  heaven,  for  the  fate  and  the  conduct  of  the  60,000,000  of 
men  who  obeyed  his  voice.  He  did  not  disguise  the  discourage- 
ment with  which  the  revolutionary  attempts,  the  secret  societies, 
and  the  conspiracies,  of  the  liberals,  whom  he  had  protected  in 
1814  and  1815,  had  embittered  his  first  convictions,  and  his 
resolution  to  employ  all  his  energy  and  all  his  power  in  Europe 
to. suppress  all  fresh  explosions,  to  repulse  the  genius  of  the 
storm,  and  to  maintain  against  the  league  of  popular  passions 
the  holy  alliance  of  sovereigns,  which  he  had  instituted,  he 
said,  for  the  preservation  of  morality,  regular  progress,  and  the 
repose  of  the  world.  The  mystic  accent  of  his  voice  added  to 
the  sincerity  of  his  policy  the  sincerity  of  his  faith  The 
Christian  was  felt  in  the  monarch.  The  Emperor,  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  related,  as  an  evidence  of  his  personal 
disinterestedness  in  the  decisions  he  was  soliciting  from  con 
gress,  his  own  conduct  with  respect  to  Greece     This  nation 
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haRng  risen,  agmnfit  the  Tarks,  held  out  its  baadsF  to  him, 
and  gave  itself '  to  Busoa,  that  it  might  escape  from' lite  Otto- 
mans^  The  oonmirndtyof  religion,  the  fraternity  of  race,  the 
glozy/of  r^feneiating  a' great:  human  family,  the  adyantage  of 
dividing  and  if^eakening  Turkey,  the  only  obstacle  to  tiie  ex- 
pansion, of  Eussia  in  Asia;  in  Wallachia,  and  in  Moldavia,  the 
entreaties  of  the  Gi«eks  at  hift  court,  amongst  others  of  Count 
Capo  d!lBtria,  his  ooortier,  his  ministerv  and  his  friend,  and 
liiose  of  the  Empress  his'  nDuother,  aU  indnoed'  him  to  give  a 
helping  hand;  to  the  oause  of  the  Hellenists ;  but  he  suspended, 
or  withheldithat  hand;  in  the  apprehension^  he  added,  of  giving 
encouragement  and  triumph  to  the  revolutionazy  party^  even 
when  this  party  was  rendered  legitimate  by  martyrdom,  \3y 
independence,  and:  by  the  ctobb^ 

M..de  Chateaubriand,. happy  at  finding  in  the  chiefs  of  the 
European  councils  dispositions  so  analogous  to  his  own,  listened 
to  these'  words  of  Alexander^  with;  g^mpathetic  admiration « 
He  readily  forgot  in  these  conversations  the  cooling  and  tem- 
porising mission  which  he  had  received  &om  M.  de  Vill^e 
Very  far  from  opposing,  he  encouraged  this  indignation  of  ihe 
Emperor  of  Russia,  againstt  the  disturbers  of  European  order 
and  the  monarchical  institutions  of  Spain.  He  even  won  fbr 
himself  the  fkvour  of  Alexander,  of  his  sovereign  colleagues, 
and  of  his  royal  dieuts/by  counselling  them  to  dare  every- 
thing  in  behalf  of  Ferdinand  VIL,  and  by  assuring' them  that 
the  hearts  of  the  royalists  in  France  were  already  conspiring 
with.them^.  In  thus  acting  he  did>  not  mean  to  betray,  but  he 
hoped  to  gain  overM.  de  Villele,  to  captivate,  by  conformity 
of  sentiments,  the  private  fkvour  of  the  northern  courts, 
to  show  them  ^e  stateEonan  of  monarchies  in  the  man  of 
letters,  and^by  convincing' thraa.  of  his  servicesMashe  daizled 
them  by  hiB>graius,  to  eclipse  M.  de^  Montmoreneyf  to  coerce 
M.  de  Vill^e^.to  seizes  by  the  ri|^t  of  superiority ^ the'  direc- 
tion of  the  a£&drB  of  9padn,.aaid:tiius  to'  attaob  to<  his  person 
one  of  those  great  public  events  which  identify  themseliMB' 
witii aname;  and  bear it^  in.spite  olenvyritself^  tatheesteem* 
of  posteixijr. 
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M.  de.Montmorencjs  under  the  iinpulse;of  bifrOimithoughlB, 
and  the  inspuation,  of  the.  royalist  and*  religious  parties'  in: 
France,  spoke  and  acted  to  the  same  purport,  Utdf*  aumg 
whether  he.ii^as  doing  yiolence  to  the  prudence  and  «&iniditj  of 
M.  de  Yillele,  and  even  of  the  King  hims^.  He  £dt  himself 
upheld' against  them  bj  the  court  of  the  Count. d'Axtois^  by  the 
influence  of  Madame  du  Gajla,  the  friend,  of:  his  son-iu'law^ 
M.  de  la  Bochefoucaold)  and  by  the  majority  of  the  Chamber^ 
eager  to  come  to  this  decisive  action  mdi.  the  resolution.  He 
was  stiir  further  upheld  by  M.  de  Mettemich^widawhom.he 
had  gone  to  concert  matters  at  Vienna,  before  he  went. to 
Yerona.  Sure  of  the  Emperor  of  Eussia,  and  the  King,  of 
Prussia, — master  of  the  King's  ear,  andi  of  i  the  hearts  of  .his  ■ 
family, — a  minister  of  foreign  aJSairs  almost  as  absolute  in  his 
negociations  at  Yerona  as  M.  de  Talleyrand  had  been  at. 
"Vienna, — devoured  with  ardour  for  religion,  and  the  monarchy* 
which  he  had  afflicted  in  his  youth,  burning  to  signalise:  bis 
smcere  return  to  their  principles  by  one  of  those  fervid  acts 
which  will  pardon  for  noble  deviations, — ^beholden  to  his  own 
name,  associated  for  so  many  ages  with  the  ongin^the  glories, 
the  reverses,  and  now  with  the  restoration  of  the  dynasty  of 
the  Bburbons, — ^he  thought  he  had  no  measures  to  keep  in  Paris, 
and  lie  therefore  negociated  as  if  he  had  had  in  his  instnic^ 
tions  the  free-will  of  France  in  all  its  plenitudci  These  in- 
structions, however,  drawn  up  under  the  influence  of  M.  de 
YiUele  in  the  council  of  ministers,  presided  over  by  the  King 
himself,  |vereflfll  of  reserves,  and  consequently  of  restrictions  to 
the  powers  of  the  negociator,  of  recommendations  to  refer  cout 
stantly  to  his  government,  and'  to  avoid  every  act  that  might. 
coezt^  the  King;  and' place  France  in  immediate  and  irrevocable 
hostiliiy  with  Madrid. 

Fix>m  liie  very  first  day,  however.  Mi  do  Montmorency, 
broke  through  the  ciicle  of'  timidity,  of  reserve,  and  of  temr 
porisdngi  within  which  he  had'  been  shut  up.  He  acted  as  the 
miniBt^  of  tfie^Hbljr  Alliance  rather  than  the  negpcmtoc.  o£. 
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his  country.  He  Bubmitted  to  the  congress  a  frank  and 
energetic  note,  in  which  he  represented  Spain  as  a  revolutionary 
furnace,  which  threatened  to  extend  itself  and  to  set  the  Con- 
tinent in  a  blaze  again.  He  demanded  of  the  powers,  in  the 
name  of  his  goyemment,  what  their  opinion  and  co-operation 
wouii?  ^e,  in  the  probable  event  of  a  war  between  France  and 
Spain  V  '"^his  question  seemed  to  have  been  put  thus  by  a 
preliminary  agreement  with  the  northern  courts,  to  draw  forth 
replies  calculated  to  stride  terror  into  Spain,  and  to  remove  all 
scruple  about  declaring  war  from  France.  Prussia  replied 
that  if  France  withdrew  her  ambassador  from  Madrid,  Prussia 
would  also  withdraw  her's,  and  would  lend  the  support  of  her 
arms  to  the  cause  of  established  order.  Austria  replied  that 
she  would  support  France,  requiring  only  that  the  contingent 
of  troops  she  was  to  lend  to  the  common  cause  should  be 
determined  prior  to  hostilities  by  fresh  conferences.  Russia 
replied,  with  still  greater  energy,  that  she  would  without  con- 
dition lend  her  moral  support  and  material  forces  to  the  war 
carried  on  by  France  in  Spain  for  the  deliverance  of  Ferdinand. 
England  declared  that  her  constitutional  principles  as  to  the 
independence  of  nations  interdicted  her  from  discussing  a  war 
of  intervention  in  an  independent  state.  Her  plenipotentiary, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  consequently  refused  to  sign  the 
oflScial  report  of  the  sittings  of  the  congress,  in  which  the 
questions  impinging  on  the  rights  of  nations  had  been  put 
But  although  this  irreproachable  attitude  of  England  was  a 
warning  to  M.  de  Montmorency  and  the  partisans  of  war,  of  a 
resistance  and  of  diplomatic  notes  which  would  complicate 
matters,  neither  M.  de  Montmorency  nor  M.  de  Chateaubriand, 
nor  the  sovereigns,  nor  their  ministers,  looked  upon  this  want 
of  unanimity  in  the  congress  as  of  a  nature  to  suspend  the 
will  of  Europe,  and  to  throw  the  British  government  into  an 
armed  alliance  with  the  Spanish  revolution.  There  was  at 
London,  as  at  Paris,  a  public  and  parliamentary  policy  which 
spoke  aloud,  and  a  court  and  aristocratic  policy  which  worked  in 
the  shade.  Hostile  speeches  were  expected  from  Mr.  Canning, 
but  his  fleets  were  not  dreaded.  Spain,  so  ungrateful  towardis 
England,  which  had  fought  for  her  during  the  war  of  indepen 
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dence,  was  not  so  popular  in  London  as  to  lead  the  govemment 
of  Great  Britain  any  farther  than  a  series  of  protests. 

XIV 

Armed  with  these  replies,  and  proud  of  his  success,  M.  de 
Montmorency  returned  to  Paris.  The  elections  had  taken 
place  during  the  congress,  and  had  still  further  reinforced  the 
war  party  in  the  elective  chamher.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
successes  of  Mina,  of  San  Miguel,  and  of  the  constitutional 
generals  against  the  Army  of  the  Faith  had  increased  the 
audacity  of  the  ultra-factious,  and  the  perils  of  Ferdinand  at 
Madrid.  Everything  in  Spain  announced  the  greatest  con- 
vulsions of  anarchy,  and  the  last  catastrophe  of  royalty. 
France  affected  hy  alarm,  hy  pity,  hy  horror,  or  hy  hope,  ac- 
cording as  these  scenes  excited  her  applause  or  her  repugnance, 
looked  on,  through  her  whole  extent,  at  this  death-struggle 
between  the  King  and  the  revolution  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Pyrenees.  The  courts  of  Eussia,  Prussia,  and  Austria 
addressed  threatening  notes  to  Spain,  concerted  between  them 
and  M.  de  Montmorency.  This  minister,  who  was  created  a 
duke  on  his  return  from  the  congress,  urged  his  colleagues  to 
transmit  to  the  cabinet  of  Madrid,  a  note  in  conformity  with 
the  engi^ements  which  he  had  thought  proper  to  enter  into  at 
Verona.  The  King,  however,  temporised.  Lord  Wellington, 
on  his  return  to  London,  stopped  at  Paris,  and  conversed  with 
him  on  the  dangers  of  an  adhesion  to  the  wishes  of  the 
northern  powers,  and  of  an  intervention  under  their  auspices, 
which  would  place  his  reign  in  direct  contradiction  with  his 
institutions,  and  relax,  if  it  did  not  altogether  sever  the  ties 
that  connected  his  throne  with  England. 

The  Emg,  who  had  long  before  discerned  in  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  the  statesman  under  the  warrior,  was  moved  by  his 
words.  He  equally  dreaded  to  resist,  or  to  submit  too  much 
to  the  ascendancy  of  Eussia.  He  participated  in  the  anxiety 
of  M.  de  Vill^le,  and  acyoumed  the  decision,  dissatisfied, 
however,  with  the  independence  which  M.  de  Montmorency 
had  affected  at  Vienna  and  at  Verona.      He  had  felt  the 
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neoefssity  of  preTentmg  anaioby  inhis  miziistry,  and  af«efifeatiiig 
unity  of  ^Bction  in  it,  by-appointing  M:  de  VilMe  prasident  of 
the  council  of  ministers.    This  elevation  had  hurt  not  the 
heart,  but  the  dignity  of  M.  de  Montmorency,  who,  from  being 
an  equal  in  the  ministry,  had  thus  become  subordinate.     M.  de 
Yilldle,  in  Tirtue  of  his  title  as  chi#f  of  ithe  cabinet^aiddfessed 
to  M.  de  Lagarde,  the  French  anibasndor  at  JM^cdnd,  con- 
ciliatoiy  despat^es,  unknown  tto  tiiB  Minister  lof  3B*oxBign 
Affairs.     In  these  despatches  ;he  conjured  M.de  Lagarde  to 
obtain 'from  the  revolutionaTy  chiefs  of  the  Oottes  some  tem- 
perate measures  and  ^modifications  in  the  fipanidiiOonBtitation, 
which  would  restore  safety  and  dignity  <to  the  King, 'promising 
at  this  price  the  immobility  and  eyen  -the  cQliaaoe  of  Ffance. 
M.  de  Montmorency  and  liis  -Mends  in  the  Chamber  <were 
offended  and  indignant  at  these  weaknesses,  tnmsfDrmed  by 
them  into  treason  against  tthe  cause  of  thrones  and  altars; 
and  the  former  felt  that  this  was  ^e  moment 'to  summon  the 
'King  and  his  own  colleagues  to  avow- or  disavow  their  policy. 
He  read  to  the  council  the  >note  Whidi  he  had  addressed  to 
the  French  ambassador  at  Madrid,  i^hich  breathed  energy  and 
war     This  note,  'being  discussed  before  the  King,  was  sup- 
•potted  by  M.  deTeyronnet,  Maishal  Victor,  and  M.  Olermont 
de  Tonnere,  and  opposed  by  M.'de  Vill^le,  M.  de  Corbiere,iand 
M.  de  Lauridton.     The  ^ng  put  a  stop  to  the  diaaoBsion^by 
siding  with  his  prixne  minister,  and  adopting  qualified  >  and 
undeGided1:erms,whieh  left  peace  or  war  in  abeyance.    M.  de 
Montmorency  refused  with  dignity  >to  'belie  by  his  acts  at  Paris 
the  promises  he  had  made  ftt  Verona.    He  >respect£al}y  offered 
hie  resignation 'to  file  King,  who  accepted  it,  and  M.  de  Villdle 
trium]^hed  for  a  day. 

■XV 

(But  the  Tetirement  of  M.  de  Montmorency,  'a  ^minster 
Bear  at  once 'to  the  congress,  to  the  court,  to  'tiie  royalists,  *an<d 
to  the  church  party,  was  to  be  the  signal  of  the  rujpture-bdtween 
ihe  majority  of  -the  Chamber  and  the  Government,  bywhich  M. 
deVillSle  would  find  himself  thrown  into  the  same^preBieament 
as  M.  Decazes, '  with  the  additiondrimputation  df  foul']^lay.   Ke 
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fait  this,  and  whether  iie  was  ignosant  of  ithe  inclination,  until 
i^en  eklBilfy  masked, :  of.  M.  de*  Ghateanbriand,  for.an  eneigetic 
policy,  or  Whether  he.  .pzetended  ignoianoe.tbat  he  might  not 
break  at  the  same  time  with  the  two  chiefs  .of  royalism, 
he  called  M.  de  Chateaubiiand  to  ithe  Ministiy.of  Foreign 
Afibirs.  Thelatter,  after  some  consideration  and  some  decent 
Bcmples  ^or  his  did  friend  M..de  Montmorenoj,  which  were 
easily  vanqoished 'by  impatienoe. to  act  an  important^part,  Bnd 
by  ^e  perspective  'of  great  political  interest,  accepted  the 
^oik  of  M.  de  Montmorency,  who  was  pmiished  for  a  fault  of 
opinion  whidi  was  shosed  in  iseeret  by  M  de  Chateaubriand 
Ambition  'has  dts  sophisms,  which  .explain  these  otherwise  in 
iffiEplicable  contradictions. 

M.  de  Montmorency  was  gneyed  at  this  inMelity  of  a 
£riend,  whose^genius  he  had  admired,.aud  whom  in  his  distress 
he  bad  protected,  fie  did  not  recriminate,  and  did  not  eyen 
giyehis  feelings  too  loud  a  yent;  he  neither  sought  for  com- 
pepsation  in  popularity,  or  lyengeanee  in  opposition.  Inferior 
in  talent,  but  superior  in  mind,  his  yirtue  was  one  of  that 
rare  species  which  only  borrows  from  piety  its  mildness,  its 
humility,  and  its  pardon.  .  He  -  continued  lo  honour,  sometimes 
in  obscurity, -sometimes  at  the  (court,  the  £jng  who  disayowed 
^him,  the  minister  who  dismissed  him,  and  the  friend  who 
abandoned  'him:  an  example  almost  unique  amongst  those 
parties  and  assemblies,  where  triumph  iiardens  the  heart,  and 
defeat  deprayes  it,  and  where « changes  of  position  are  so  often 
dfaanges  of  language,  of  cause,. and  of  fidelity. 

The  other  ministers  remained,  the  disayowal  and  defeats 
iheir 'Common  thou^t  being  .thrown  on  M.  de  Montmorency 
alone.  To  appease  the  resentment  ai  the  family ^and  fdends 
of  the  dismissed  minister,  M..de  Yillele  .offered  to  the  Duke 
de  Doudeauyille,  the  father  of  M.  Sosthenes  de  la  Rochefou- 
cauld, the  ministry  of  the  iKing's  household*  which  M.  de 
Blacas  had  occupied,  and  a  participation  in  the  goyemment  to 
*his  son     JSyerythiug  was  Jthus  settled  in  the  ri^gion  nf  the 
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court  and  of  power,  through  the  influence  of  &YOur  and  the 
smiles  of  hope ;  while  the  presence  and  popularity  of  M.  de 
Ohateauhriand  sheltered  the  ministry  of  M  de  Yillele  and 
royalty  at  the  same  time. 

The  note  transmitted  to  Madrid  hy  the  French  ministry 
after  this  crisis,  drawn  up  with  the  double  view  of  satisfying 
the  allied  powers  by  threatening  Spain  indirectly,  and  of  re- 
assuring that  nation  by  modifying  its  menaces,  was  an  enigma 
unworthy  of  the  frankness  of  a  government,  that  expressed 
nothing  but  indecision  and  pusillanimity.    More  confidential 
despatches  interdicted  the  French  ambassador  from  breaking 
with  the  Cortes,  and  ordered  him  to  come  to  an  understanding 
with  the  English  ambassador  at  Madrid,  in  order  to  wrest 
from  the  revolution  a  compromise  which  might  preclude  the 
necessity  for  war.     But  the  English  ambassador  himself,  Sir 
William  A'Court,  appeared,  either  from  chance  or  inattention, 
the  most  ill-adapted  man  that  could  be  chosen  for  the  sincere 
protection  of  a  revolution  in  Spain.    Devoted  in  heart  and 
tradition  to  the  old  regime  cause  of  the  continent,  connected 
with  the  aristocracy  of  courts,  hostile  to  the  people,  incredulous 
of  their  efforts  to  free  themselves  from  the  yoke  of  old  insti- 
tutions, and  to  govern  themselves  by  a  well-regulated  liberty, 
of  a  sceptical  mind,  a  cold  exterior,  and  a  sour  temper,  he  had 
already,  as  ambassador,  witnessed  the  revolution  at  Naples, 
and  no  one  had  so  speedily  despaired  of  the  heroism  of  Italy, 
or  so  bitterly  mocked  its   defeats.     No  one  could  seriously 
expect  from  him  at  Madrid  very  sincere  wishes,  or  very  effi- 
cacious efforts  to   prevent  the   extremities   into  which   the 
ultras  were  precipitating    themselves.      Moreover,  had    Sir 
William  A*Court  been  as  anxious  as  Mr.  Canning  himself  to 
interpose  between  revolutions  and  counter-revolutions  on  the 
continent,  it  is  well  known  that  revolutions  never  listen  to 
their  moderators  till  it  is  too  late,  and  that  peoples,  like  kings, 
only  take  lessons  from  adversity. 

XVII. 
Such  was  the  situation  of  Europe  and  the  fluctuation  of 
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ideas  of  the  French  government,  when  the  notes  of  the  allied 
soyereigns  and  that  of  France  arrived  at  Madrid.  The  revo- 
lutionary government  replied  to  them  in  the  style  of  Rome  to 
Hannibal,  or  of  the  Convention  to  all  Europe  in  arms.  These 
replies  of  a  people  indignant  at  the  orders  issued  to  them  even 
upon  their  own  soil,  compelled  the  ambassadors  of  Russia, 
Prussia  and  Austria,  to  demand  their  passports  from  the 
Spanish  government.  They  were  sent  to  them  in  terms  that 
lowered  the  sentiment  of  offended  dignity  to  insolence  and 
insult.  The  French  ambassador,  M.  de  Lagarde,  separated 
himself,  as  he  had  been  directed  to  do  by  M.  de  Vill^le,  from 
his  colleagues  of  the  northern  courts ;  he  remained  at  Madrid, 
and  continued,  in  concert  with  Sir  William  A'Court,  to  offer 
his  semi-official  mediation  between  the  King  and  the  revolution. 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  protested  strongly  at  Paris 
against  a  weakness  which  broke  the  union  of  the  resolutions  of 
Verona,  and  which  encouraged  the  resistance  of  the  ultras  by 
every  indecision  which  France  evinced  in  declaring  herself. 
The  royalists  of  the  Chamber,  who  had  already  arrived  in 
Paris  for  the  opening  session,  broke  out  in  recriminations  and 
threats  against  the  ministry.  The  King  and  M.  de  Yillele 
trembled  before  this  indignation  of  their  party,  and  before  the 
merited  reproaches  of  the  allied  courts.  M.  de  Chateaubriand 
then  throwing  off  the  feigned  moderation  which  he  had  assumed 
until  then,  to  please  the  King  and  M.  de  Yillele,  transmitted 
in  his  turn,  threats  and  de£iance  to  Madrid,  in  a  despatch  to 
M.  de  Lagarde,  which  he  submitted  to  the  council  of  ministers. 
He  summed  up,  in  an  indignant  note,  the  grievances  with 
which  the  revolution  of  Madrid  had  furnished  France,  the  good 
counsel  rejected,  the  conciliation  disdained,  the  insolent  sum- 
monses addressed  to  the  French  government  to  dissolve  its  army 
of  observation  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  to  give  up  to  the  punish 
ment  which  awaited  them,  the  fugitive  Spaniards  sheltered  on 
the  protecting  soil  of  France ;  the  French  conspirators,  on  the 
other  hand,  received,  encouraged,  enrolled,  paid,  armed,  invested 
with  dignities,  with  rank,  and  with  commands  in  Spain ;  finally, 
all  the  international  relations  of  the  two  countries  suspended 
by  land  and  sea,  through  the  excesses  of  an  anarchy  which  left 
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no  personal  safety,  and  the  interests  of  Fiendi  conuneice  too 
long  sacrificed  by  a  state  of  underhand  hostility,  inrhich  yns 
neiUier  peace  nor  war,  and  whioh  csoold  not  be  prolonged  mtb- 
out  degntding  at  onoe  the  dignity  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
two  nations. 

He  consequently  ordered  M.  de  Lagarde  :to  demand  his 
passports  from  the  Spanish  government,  and  to  quit  Spain  ^th 
his  entire  legation ;  adding,  to  hold  out  a  fjELke'and  final  hope 
of  conciliatLon,  that  this  meaaure  iras  joat  yet  a  dedaration 
of  wax,  and  that  the  Duke  d'Angouldme,  ;v?hom  the  King  was 
about  to  invest  with  the  command  cS  the^army  of  observation, 
reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  treating  more  efibctively  with 
Ferdinand  in  person,  if  this  monaxoh,  liberated  by  the  Cortes 
from  hm  disguised  captivity,  would  present  himself  between 
the  two  armies  to  confer  wil^  hisvcousinion  the  borders  of  the 
Bidassao. 

This  note  being  published  ^at  JParis  was  backed  bj  a  oon 
centration  of  troops  towards  the  Pyrenees,  .which  left  but  little 
hopes  of  peace.  M.  de  Yillele  alone, awhile  .proposing  the  note, 
still  hoped  to  withhold  it.  GonneotBd  fay  his  relations  as 
Minister  of  Finance  with  all  the  financial  and  mercantile. azra 
tooracy  of  Paris,  who  afiEected  to  dxeadithe.msolt  of  a^war  on 
commercial  .interests,  while  unblushingly  speculating  on  the 
fluctuations  of  public  -credit,  M.  de  Yill^  .was  acquiring  a 
secret  popularity  amongst  thjB  party  of  bankers,  royalists  in  the 
cabinet  .and  liberals  in  the  Chamber,  by  Jetting  them  peroeive, 
in  the  intimacy  of  his  intercourse  with  tiiam,  his  zepngnanse 
to  a  monarchic^  intervention,. against  which  they.dsdaimedin 
their  meetings  and  in  their  journals.  ButM.  de  Yilldle-was  him- 
self.alnaady  carried  away  %  the  linstinotive  .movement  of  rpublic 
safety  in  :die  cause  of  the  jnonarchy,  which  he  had  been  too 
slow  in  comprehendii^g,  and  which  he  was  now  powerless  to 
xetaxd.  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  aopportsd  by  the  wishes  of  the 
northern  courts,  by  the  euthusiasm  of  the  royalists,  by  the 
honour  of  the  Eestoration,  and  by  thoimilitary  impulse  of  the 
impatient  army,  eager. for  action  and  ^ory,  triumphed  in  the 
council.  He  dictated,  in  spite  of  the  corrections,  the  TOtouchea 
and  .the  attenuation  of  M,  de  Yillele,  :the  King's  speech*  on  the 
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opening  of 'tiie  session ;  a  speech  ^vdiidi  was ^ the  war-cry  of  the 
royalists,  and  a  clap  of  thunder  ix>  the  Opposition. 

•"  I  have  trred  eveiything,"  said  the  King,  ^th  run  accent 
whidi  showed  that  his  resolution  was  only  themoreizreTocahle 
from  the  patienoewith  which  it  had  ibeen  formed,  "I  have 
tried  ^yeiything  to  guarantee  the  safety  of  my  people,  and  to 
preserve  Spain  herself  from  'the  greatest  .calamities.  Qjhe 
blindness  with  which  the  representations  made.at  Madrid. have 
been  repuked  leaves  but  little  :hQpe  of  preserving  i^eace.  I 
-have  ordered  the  recall  of  *my  minister.  One  hundredithousand 
French  soldiers,  commanded  fay  :a  prince  of  >my  imiily  (the 
Doke  d'Angouldme)!arB  ready  to  'march,  invoking  the  God  of 
:6t.  Xiouis  to  preserve  the  throne  of  BpaJu  to  a. descendant  of 
Henri  lY.,  to  rescue  that  fine  kingdom  from  ruin,  and  to 
reconcile  it '.wi&  jEnrope.  If  \ma  is  inevitable,  I  «hall  use 
every  e£brttto  contract  its  limit  and  to  shorten  its«duraiiQn ;  it 
-shall ronlyJbe  undertaken  to  -restore  itbab  peace  which. the  pre- 
sent state  of  Spain  would  otherwise  render  impossible.  Let 
Eerflinand  YII.  be.  free  to  give  to  his  [people  .those  institutions 
"which  ctheycan  only,  hold  ifrom  Insx^.taad  which  .by  securing 
quiet  would  t dissipate  the  'just  (alarms  of  France,  .from  that 
moment ihostilities  ahalljaease.  I^may  venture,, gentlemen,  to 
.takeJbefore  ycoi  this  solemn  engagement.  1  have  consulted 
tiiB. dignify  of  myorowQ,  and  the  honour  and  safety  of  France. 
Wjd  are  JE^ench,  and  we  ahiGLll  <always  be  of  one  accord  in  the 
(defence^of  such  auxeddntaiBsts !" 

xvin. 

Hhese  words,  so  long  .es^peoted  iby  .the  iroyalist  m^ority  of 
bath  iChambers,  by  the.arratocratiGal  party,  the  church  j>arty, 
^and  wjs  must  .alfiO;say  by. the  party  .of  jiational  honour,  which 
(in«uch  a  cause  .was  not  distinct  from  the  .honour,  of  the  throne, 
produced  aburat  of  applause  in  ihe^Chamber,  and  throi^ghout 
the  .country,  whidbi  made  ^pain  at  length  .tremblB.  Public 
'Credit,  artificially  shaken  for  a  rmnment  l^  .the  ^peculations 
.-and  i&igned  terror  of  the  Hbexal  .(^position  bankers,  rose  in 
t4pite<of  ithem(thro^.the  confidence? alwaysinspired'ljy agreat 
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resolution.  The  army  responded  to  it  bj  acclamations ;  the 
undecided  rallied,  and  the  timid  were  reassured.  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  had  contributed  courage  and  genius  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty,  and  M.  de  Yillele  only  prudence  and 
objections.  The  salvation  of  royalty,  so  long  threatened,  and 
outraged  with  such  impunity  in  Spain,  was  now  in  the  heart  of 
France.  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  in  calling  forth  the  long  re- 
pressed enthusiasm  of  the  royalists,  had  drawn  from  it  the 
common  safety.  The  King  felt  it  from  the  reboimd  of  his 
words ;  he  had  at  length  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
national  sentiment,  of  which  M.  de  Yillele  had  made  him  too 
distrustful ;  and  he  learned  that  France  would  be  royalist  on 
all  occasions  when  its  honour,  its  dignity,  and  its  arms  were  in 
accordance  with  royalty. 

The  resistance  to  the  almost  unanimous  moyement  which 
enlisted  all  feelings  and  opinions  in  the  war,  took  refuge  in  the 
meetings  and  journals  of  the  opposition  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies. 

In  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  the  statesmen  who  had  not 
uttered  a  murmur  against  the  armed  invasions,  the  conquests 
without  pretext,  and  the  endless  wars  of  Napoleon,  whose  in- 
struments and  counsellors  they  had  been,  the  Darus',  the 
Mol^s,  the  Talleyrands,  the  Fasquiers,  the  Barantes,  and  the 
Segurs,  all  remnants  of  the  Empire,  picked  up  by  the  Eestora- 
tion,  but  leagued  together  to  wrench  it  from  the  royalists,  these 
alone  protested,  with  more  or  less  audacity,  against  a  war 
which  had  no  ambition  for  its  motive,  which  was  preceded  by 
the  most  forbearing  appeals  to  a  compromise  and  conciliation 
of  the  parties  in  Spain,  and  which  proclaimed  beforehand,  if  not 
the  inviolability  of  anarchy,  at  least  the  inviolability  of  the 
throne  and  the  Spanish  nation.  This  contradiction  of  parts  is 
explained  by  the  diversity  of  epochs.  The  Bonapartist  party 
flattered  in  1810  the  ambition  of  a  conqueror  which  enriched 
it  with  the  spoils  of  the  world,  and  in  1823  it  flattered  an  anti- 
Bourbon  liberalism  which  promised  it  power,  or  popularity. 
M.  de  Talleyrand  and  M.  Mole,  forestalled  in  the  tribune  by 
the  promptitude  of  the  vote,  published  the  speeches  which  they 
had  prepared.    M.  de  Talleyrand  boasted  in  his  that  he  had 
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counselled  Napoleon  againut  the  fatal  invasion  of  Spain^  The 
Opposition,  complaisant  and  credulous  towards  all  who  serve  it, 
pretended  to  helieve  in  this  resistance  of  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
which  Napoleon,  silent  in  his  tomh,  could  no  longer  contradict. 
This  speech,  hawked  about  by  all  its  organs,  deceived  only  those 
who  were  willing  to  be  deceived.  M.  de  Talleyrand  on  those 
rare  occasions  when  he  appeared  in  the  tribune,  studied  diplo- 
macy there  more  than  history.  His  opposition  and  his  predictions 
to  Napoleon  were  posthumous  merits  which  it  suited  him  to 
appropriate  both  before  the  partisans  and  the  enemies  of  his 
benefactor.  He  wished  it  to  uppear  that  his  pretended  warnings 
had  foreshadowed  reverses  and  defections. 

*'  It  is  now  sixteen  years,"  he  said,  with  that  magisterial 
impassibiUty  which  defies  the  past,  when  the  past  has  no  voice 
to  reply,  "  it  is  now  sixteen  years  since,  being  called  upon  by 
him  who  then  governed  the  world  to  give  him  my  advice  on  a 
struggle  which  was  about  to  take  place  with  the  Spanish  people, 
I  had  the  misfortune  to  displease  him,  by  unveiling  to  1dm  the 
future,  and  by  foretelling  all  the  dangers  that  would  spring  in 
crcywds  from  an  aggression  equally  rash  and  unjust :  disgrace 
was  the  reward  of  my  sincerity.  A  strange  destiny  is  that 
which  brings  me  hither,  after  so  long  a  lapse  of  time,  to  renew 
towards  legitimate  sovereigns  the  same  efforts,  and  the  same 
counsels !  It  belongs  especially  to  me,  who  have  borne  so  great 
a  part  in  the  events  of  the  double  restoration,  who  by  my  efforts, 
I  may  venture  to  say  by  my  success,  have  embarked  my  fame 
and  my  responsibility  altogether  in  this  renewal  of  alliance 
between  France  and  the  house  of  Bourbon,  it  belongs  to  me  to 
prevent  as  much  as  in  me  lies,  the  work  of  wisdom  and  of 
justice  from  being  compromised  by  rash  and  frantic  passions !" 

"Where  are  we  going  to?"  was  asked  in  his  turn  by 
M.  Mol6,  an  orator  more  innocent  of  the  great  external  errors 
of  Napoleon,  but  equally  responsible  for  his  despotic  system  at 
home.  "  We  are  going,  it  is  said,  to  Madrid !  Alas  !  we  have 
been  already  there  !  Will  a  revolution  cease  when  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  people  who  are  suffering  from  it  is  threatened  ? 
Have  we  not  the  example  of  the  French  revolution,  which  was 
invincible  when  its  cause  became  identical  with  that  of  pur 
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independence  ?  Moreover,  parties  frequently  do  thingB  mdumt 
intending  ity  and  wUk  ihmn  orimes  a$v  sonutUnm  aeUof  ntem* 
fity  / "  This  expression  in  the  speech  of  M. Jtfolexesponded  to 
the  sinister  predictions  of  the  partisans  of  the  war  as  to  the  faite 
which,  in.  their  opinion^  awaited  Ferdinand  YU.  Manuel,  a 
few  days  liter,  was  expelled  from  the  Chamher  of  Deputies  for 
a  less  tenihle  allusion.  But  the  name,  the  opinions,  and  the  past 
life  of  Ml  M0I6,  who  helonged  to  the  race  of  the  prescribed  and 
not  ofthe  proscribers  of  1793,  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning 
of  hi»  ex^^ressions^  and*  made  them  acceptable  to>th6  rojalists 
without  exciting  their  indigiiatiou.  Parties  have  two  weights 
and  two  measures,  by  which:  they  estimate  not  worda  but 
namesj  These  two  speeehes  which  produced  no  sensation  in 
the  Chamber  of  Peers  excited  a  deep  one  in  tiie  Eing'&.cafai- 
net  He  dreaded  the  prophecies  of  M.  de  Talleyiand^^ who  had 
80  long  appeared  to  him  to  possess  the  confidence  of  fortune 
"  This  man,"  he  said  to  one  o£his  private  friends,  "confirms 
me  in  the  system  of  M.  de  Yilllle,  to  temporise  and  avoid  the 
war,  if t  that  be  posrable !'' 

XIX. 

In  tile  Ghamber  of  Deputies  the  opposition  and  royalian 
contested  withmore  terrible  bitterness  die  question  of  peace  or 
war,  between  which  the  King  and  M.  de  VillMe  seemed  still  to 
waver,  in  spite  of  the  declarations  in  the  royal  speecL  M. 
Hyd&  d^  Neuville  presented  the  draft  of  an  address  in  answer 
to  the  speedi  fix>m  the  throne,  which  received  the  applause  of 
the  majoriiy:  There  viras-  no  iiidividtial  in  the  Chamber  bettto 
entitied'  to3  ofibr  his*  sentiments  at  this  crisis  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  fbr  M.  Hyde  de  Neuville  had  devoted  to  it  his  youth, 
his  fbrtune;  and  hiis  lifb;  Descended  from  English* ancestors, 
he  exhibited' in  France  tiie  determined  fknatidsm  of  tiicadhe* 
rents  of  the  Stuarts,  who  personified  in  a' royal' race,  honour, 
religion,  and  country,  and  to  whom  expiation  and'the  seaffiild 
seemed  notiiing  more  than  the  duties  of  their  &ith.  An  im 
defatigable  conspirator  under  the  republic  and  under^  tUa 
Empire,  a  courageous  emissary  oftiie  ^g  and  tiie  princer  tb 
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Pans,  living  one  half  of  his  life  under  false  namea^  baffling,  the. 
police  of  the  Dlrectozy  and  of  Bonaparte,  bj  a  moie  seciBt 
poliQe,  the  lamificatianB  of  -wliioh  he  had  laid  down  even' to  the 
capital,  for  the  serrice-  of  ihe  Bourbons ;  connected  mth  tba 
Polignaos^  the  Bourmonts,  ihe  Eivi^res,  the  MorraoiSj  liie. 
Pichegmsi  the  GBoiges,  the  Glicfaiens,  and  the  Vendeans ;  sas- 
peetedeyen  of  oomplieitjr  nvith.  t^e  fiibricators  of  the  infernal 
machine,  w  suspicion  equally  odious  and  unjust;  for  his  charac- 
ter, though  eminentlj  fitted  by  courage  and  fcanhness  for 
the  honourable  pursuit  of  fame,,  was  altogether  antagonistio  to 
crime;  As  a  refugee  inthe  United'  States  during  the  last  years 
of  the  Empire;  having  rubbed  offin  that  land. of  freedom  apart 
of  his  prejudices  against  popular  institutions,  and  only  pre- 
served his  fidelity  as  a  subject  in  the  breast  of  a  citizen,  M. 
Ilyde  d^  Neuville  had  returned  to  France,  wilii  his  princes. 
Having  been  elected'  to  the  Chamber  by  Beny,  his  native 
place,  he  distinguished  himself  amongst  the  ultra^royalists  by 
some  stringent  doctrines  of  purification,  and  ebullitions  of  zeal, 
which  were  subsequently^  coded  down,  and  by  afiery,  frank  and 
manly  eloquenoe;  tlirough- which:  the  man  of  action  rather  than 
tile  orator,  was  visible.  His' noble  countenance,  his  elevated 
head^  his*  martial'  air,,  the  dangers  he  had  incurred  for  the 
monarchy,  his ^ adventures,  his  imprisonment,  his  perseoutions, 
and  his«exile,  gave  himi  great  authority  amongst  tiie  roycdists, 
and  constituted:  hiin  a  sort  of  tribune,  of  royalty. 

A  man  off  this  stamp  oould<not  hedtate  in.urginghis  princes 
and  his^  politioaliparty' to  embark  in  the  oause  of  monarchy  in 
Spain^  BJe  was  led<  away  by  everythingthat  had  the  appearance 
of  hennsm.  His  opinions  were  nothiagmore  thanan  exaggerated 
sense*  of  honouxi. 

"VBodonsr  8ud^  ^  HJrds'  d^^  l^^wlle  in  his^  addtess^ 
<"hHve  at  length*  iMr  emrf  hope*  o&  impunity.'  I^tanoe  is^exy 
hibidng  tb  Hhrope^  the'  way  in  which*  public  calamities^  are 
repairedl  Destined  by  pravidteioe*  to  fill'  up  the  abyss  of 
revoltitions^  the  Eing"  has'  tiied  everything'  to  gnarftntee'  his 
people,  and  to  sa^e  Spain*  from*  the'filtftL'  consequences*  of  the 
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rebellion  of  some  perjured  soldiers.  A  blind  obstinacy  has 
repulsed  the  counsels  of  the  head  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
Sire,  we  are  French!  no  sacrifice  will  be  spared  by  your 
people  to  defend  the  dignity  of  your  crown,  and  the  honour 
and  safety  of  France !  It  is  your  duty  to  stifle  anarchy  in 
order  to  conquer  peace ;  to  restore  freedom  to  a  kiug  of  your 
blood,  and  to  deliyer  from  oppression  a  people  who  assisted 
you  to  break  your  own  chains.  Your  faithful  and  courageous 
army,  that  army  which  despised  the  base  incentiyes  to  revolt, 
advances  with  ardour  at  your  voice,  under  the  standard  of  the 
lilies;  it  has  taken  up,  and  will  bear  arms  solely  for  the 
maintenance  of  social  order,  and  to  preserve  from  every  con- 
tagious  and  disorganising  principle  our  country  and  our  insti- 
tutions.*' 

This  expressive  address  of  one  of  the  most  impatient  royal- 
ists of  the  Chamber,  exceeded  in  its  language  the  vrishes  of  M. 
de  Villele,  and  did  violence  in  reality  to  the  King,  by  appearing 
to  applaud  his  energy.  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  the  Count 
d'Artois  and  his  friends,  the  court,  and  the  army,  all  seemed 
personified  in  the  words  of  M.  Hyde  de  Neuville.  For  the 
government  to  reject  them  would  be  to  disavow  the  sentiments 
of  the  majority ;  while  to  accept  them  would  be  submitting  to 
the  yoke  of  its  friends,  and  renouncing  all  compromise  with 
the  liberal  party,  all  negociation  with  the  liberals  of  Madrid, 
and  all  concert  with  England.  M.  de  Villele,  compelled  by 
necessity  to  choose  between  these  two  extremes  which  he  was 
equally  averse  to,  decided  for  the  one  least  dangerous  at  the 
moment  to  the  crown  and  to  his  ministry.  Though  carried 
away,  he  pretended  himself  to  originate  the  movement  he 
could  no  longer  restrain,  but  M.  de  Chateaubriand  had  the 
credit  of  it  Meanwhile  confidential  rumours,  which  revealed 
to  the  ultra-royalists  the  indecision  and  repugnance  of  the 
prime  minister,  were  circulating  in  the  Chamber.  These  ru- 
mours nourished  against  him  the  animosity  of  M.  de  Labour- 
donnaie,  M.  de  Lalott,  and  their  friends,  enthusiastic  men, 
who  wished  to  serve  their  party  by  violent  measures,  and 
whom  secret  rivalship  of  importance,  of  talent,  and  of  ambition 
irritated  underhand  against  the  chief  of  the  cabinet.      This 
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group  of  malcontents  did  not  dare  to  refuse  the  subsidies 
demanded  for  the  yraij  as  such  a  refusal  would  have  been  a 
contradiction  to  their  royalism,  but  thej  hoped  to  undermine 
the  mim'ster  while  voting  for  his  proposition,  and  to  crush  him 
under  the  very  support  thej  were  flinging  at  him*  This  was 
the  origin  of  the  royalist  counter-opposition  that  was  formed  in 
the  Chambers  under  the  influence  of  two  evil  passions,  anger 
and  envy,  which  linked  together  at  a  later  period  the  ultra- 
monarchy  and  the  ultra-revolution  men ;  which  collected  into 
one  focus  all  the  germs  of  faction,  skilfully  fomented  by  M. 
de  Ohateaubiiond  himself;  which,  by  dividing  the  royalists, 
deprived  the  government  of  a  broader  basis  whereon  to  found 
the  constitutional  monarchy;  and  which,  after  having  over- 
turned M.  de  Villele,  whose  prudence  and  moderation  had 
combined  the  centres,  left  nothing  to  the  Restoration  but  the 
option  of  giving  itself  up  to  the  extreme  left,  to  the  enemies 
who  were  plotting  its  destruction,  or  to  the  extreme  right,  to 
the  blind  and  retrogressive  friends  who  were  making  it  an 
togonistic  to  the  nation. 

XXI 

M.  Boyer  Oollard  opened  the  discussion  by  a  speech 
wherein  he  repeated  in  better  language  the  predictions  of  M 
de  Talleyrand  and  M.  M0I6,  against  the  war  of  intervention 
in  Spain.  An  incomparable  orator  for  the  philosophy  of  a 
discussion  of  principles,  and  for  the  formula  of  language,  M. 
Boyer  Gollard  had  none  of  those  instinctive  illuminations  which 
enlighten  and  decide  the  statesman  in  questions  of  foreign 
policy.  He  pondered  every  thing,  but  f^lt  nothing.  In  such 
deliberations  the  genius  lies  in  the  sentiment ;  in  this  he  was 
deficient,  and  events  belied  his  auguries,  as  well  as  those  of 
M.  Mole  and  M.  de  Talleyrand.  His  eloquence  was  duU  and 
spiritless  like  his  ideas ;  and  gratified  nothing  but  the  scruples, 
the  timidity,  or  the  malevolence  of  the  Chamber.  General 
Foy  displayed  the  concealed  hand  of  the  counter-revolution  and 
the  sacerdotal  power,  coercing  the  government  itself  to  go  and 
reconquer  at  Madrid  the  right  of  oppressing  France.    He  pre- 
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dieted  dkasters  to  our  ama,  andireaxitioiisi^gaiiistQurlibeitifiB. 
M.  de  Yili^le  replied  by  acknovledgiBg  in  fact  Ms  ideas  of 
eompromsse  and  ^eacq,  in  so  far  :as  .they  had  Ittien  .eoiqpalible 
ynHh.  the  dignity  and  aacuiity  df  Eianee;;  .but  .^owing:at  tthfi 
same  time  that^the  insuhs  of  tthfi  .Spanish  goremmant,  •Mhich 
summoned  us  even  ito  mthdraw  our  am^  of  obsoBvatiaQ,  left 
us  no  otiier  dioice  than  vrar  or  humihation.  M.  'do  \Ghataea- 
briand  uras  no  <  omtor,  but  he  had  doloqiianoB.  .D.estitutB.of  that 
&ime  df  ^extemposraiy  speaJdng  T7hieh  igushflB  out  on  vfiontm- 
diction,  and  ^hich  illuminates  and  sftr&as  wLth  iihe  ihundas 
df  ihe  tribune,  he  though  hefovehand,  .he  dispoaod  intordes;, 
and  eoloured  his  rpages  at  tleisure,  sand  displaying  ihem  .before 
the  Assembly  he  obtabned  more  deliberately,  and  irom  pos- 
terity, the  applause  which  the  oxator  obtains  at  thejinomant. 
(His  epeeoh,  whieh  was  laboriously  'Studied,  was  .at  once  the 
Bsposition  of  his  genius  and  the  manifesto  of  iTpyalism  in  the 
■face^df  Europe;  and  theifame.bywhiohit  wa£  ushered  made 
it  listened  to,  not^as.'a  spafloh  but  as  an  osacle.  'Whsn  such 
men  speak  it  is  no  longer  the  political  (orator  ihat  isiiatenfid 
to,  but  the  finished  artist.  Opinion  declares  its  incompetence 
in  the  presence  of  art,  and  even  ^e  greatness  of  the  discussion 
vanishes  before  the  greatness  of  the  man. 

xxn. 

11  de  tJhftteaubriand,  -imitetixig  the  'haughty  defecance  .of 
Mirabeau  towards  ^amave,  die  most  importanttof  hi^i^^HOnfints 
in  the  question  of  ^e  right  of  peace  and  war,  jafiboted,  tas  he 
commBuced  reading  his  -speech,  to  turn  towacBs  .the  rside  of 
General  Foy,'and  to  address  im  words  to  tAs  muBt  popular 
and  moE(t  worthy  df^  adveEBa]des>in<tbei(2)|ppii6itian. 

^'  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  with  the  ^nervous  aceont  "sdiidii  his 
timidity  in  presence  of  the  Assenibfy  imparted  ito  his  woioe, 
and  -with  that  coneentrated  •  expression  ^hich  reflactinn  lest  to 
liis  features,  "  I  shall  at  once  set  aside  ithe  personal  jDJajaetions, 
^  private  feelings  nnst  have  mo  place  here.  I.han»  oxo  m^ 
to  make  to  mutQated  'pieces,  "printed  by  means  ^unknawn  to 
me  in  foreign  gasRHttes.    (E  commenced  myjoodinifiteiial  ^eauaier 
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(witii  »th6  jhonQurallle  meinher  vfho  r^poke  ilast,  vduring  the 
hundred  days,  when  we  each  had  a  pott&lio  ad  ^fniterimt  he  at 
Jhuafl£ftnd  I  at  Ghent.  I  was  then  writing  axiomanae,  iie  was 
employed  ixn.histQiy;;  Ijatill  adhere  ito  romanoe. 

'*  I .amtahQut  to  ezBmine  ithe  rSBries  <,of  olii^eationfi  presented 
at  this  tribune.  These  are  numerous  and  dkersified ;  butitlmt 
I  may  not  :go  astray  in  dso  ;iaBt  a  £eld,  I  «hall  :Asmnge  them 
under  dififexent  liaads. 

"Xiat.uB  first  examine  .the  question  of  /Td' jrvention.  'Has 
qne  goveimnent  a  light  to  intervene  in  iLo  internal  afGEoxB  of 
another  government  ?  This  great  question  of  ipublic  ^righthas 
been  ^resolved  in  opposite  wa^ ;  those  who  have  connected. it 
with  Jiatural  law,  as  Bacon,  Pufifendorf,  Grotius,  and  all  tthe 
juicient9»  axe  of  opinion  that  it  .is  permitted  to  take  up  asmis, 
in  the  name  of  human  saoiel^,  against  .a  people  who  yiolate 
the  .principles  upon  which  general  order  is  based,  in  the  same 
manner  AS  in  private  life  we  :punish  common  disturbers  of  the 
peaee. 

"  Those  who  look  upon  the  question  .as.  a  points  civil  law 
maintain,  on  tlm  contu^,  that  one  government  has.no  right  to 
intervene  in  the  afEsiirs  of  another  government. 

"  Thus,  the  former  place  the  right  of  intei^ention  in  our 
duties,  and  the  .latter  in  our  interests. 

"  Gentlemen,  I. adopt  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  civil 
law ;  I  take  the  ^de  of  modem  politicianfi,  and  I  say  with 
them,  .no  government  has  a  right  to  intei^vene  in  the  internal 
aJSairs  of  another  government. 

*'  Jn  &ot,.if  this  .principle  ware  not  admitted,  and  especially 
by  peoples  .who  KOi^joy  .a  free  constitution,  no  nation  could  be 
free  on  its  own  soil ;  for  the  corruption  of  a  minister,  or  the 
ambition  of  a  -king,  would  be  sufficient  to  occasion  an  attack 
upon  an^state  which  should  endeavour  to  improve  its  condition. 
To  the  various  causes  of  war,  already  too  numerous,  you  would 
thereby  add  &  perpetual  principle  of  hostility,  a  principle  of 
which  oveiy  man  in  possession  of  power  would  .be  the  judge, 
because  he  would  always  have  the  right  of  saying  to  iiis  neigh: 
hours :  Your  institutions  displease  me ;  change  them,  or  I  shall 
declare  war  apainst  you. 
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"  I  hope  my  honourable  opponents  mil  acknowledge  that 
I  explain  myself  frankly. 

**  But  in  presenting  myself  in  this  tribune  to  maintain  the 
justice  of  our  intervention  in  the  afiairs  of  Spain,  how  am  I  to 
escape  from  the  principle  which  I  myself  have  enounced  ?  You 
shall  see,  gentlemen. 

'*  When  modem  politicians  had  rejected  the  right  of  inter- 
vention, by  quitting  tiie  natural,  to  place  themselves  within  the 
civil  law,  Ihe^^  ^ound  themselves  very  much  embarrassed. 
Cases  occurred  in  which  it  was  impossible  to  abstain  from 
intervention  without  putting  the  State  in  danger.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  revolution  it  was  said :  *  Let  the  colonies 
perish  rather  than  a  principle  ! '  and  the  colonies  accordinglj 
perished.  Was  it  right  to  say  also  :  '  Let  social  order  perish 
rather  than  a  principle?*  That  they  might  not  be  wreckea 
against  the  very  rule  they  had  established  they  had  recourse  to 
an  exception,  by  means  of  which  they  returned  to  the  natural 
law,  and  said :  *  No  government  has  a  right  to  intervene  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  a  nation,  unless  in  such  a  case  as  may  com 
promise  the  immediate  safety,  and  essential  interests  of  that 
government.*  I  shall  presently  quote  the  authority  from  which 
I  borrow  these  words. 

"  The  exception,  gentlemen,  does  not  appear  to  me  more 
questionable  than  the  rule ;  no  State  can  allow  its  essential 
interests  to  perish,  under  the  penalty  of  perishing  itself  as  a 
State.  Having  reached  this  point  of  the  question  the  whole 
face  of  it  is  changed, — we  find  ourselves  altogether  upon 
different  ground.  I  am  no  longer  bound  to  contest  the  rule, 
but  to  prove  that  the  case  of  exception  has  occurred  for 
France. 

"  Before  I  adduce  the  motives  which  justify  your  interven- 
tion in  the  affairs  of  Spain,  I  ought  first,  gentlemen,  to  support 
my  statement  on  the  authority  of  examples. 

"I  shall  frequently  have  occasion  in  the  course  of  my 
speech  to  speak  of  England,  since  my  honourable  opponents 
quote -it  every  moment  against  us,  in  their  extempore,  as  well 
OS  in  their  written  and  printed  speeches.  It  was  Great  Britain 
alone  who  defended  these  principles  at  Verona,  and  it  is  she 
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alone  who  now  ri6.es  figainst  the  right  of  intervention ;  it  is  she 
that  is  ready  to  take  up  arms  for  the  cause  of  a  free  people ;  it 
is  she  that  reproves  an  impious  war,  hostile  to  the  rights  of 
man, — a  war  which  a  little  higotted  and  servile  faction  wishes 
to  undertake,  to  return  on  its  conclusion  to  hum  the  French 
Charter,  after  having  rent  in  pieces  the  Spanish  Constitution. 
Is  not  that  it,  gentlemen?  We  shall  return  to  all  these  points; 
but  first  let  us  speak  of  the  intervention. 

*'  I  fear  that  my  honourable  opponents  have  made  a  bad 
choice  of  their  authority.  England,  say  they,  has  set  us  a 
great  example  by  protecting  the  independence  of  nations. 

"Let  England,  safe  amidst  her  waves,  and  defended  by 
ancient  institutions, — ^let  England, — ^which  has  not  suffered 
either  the  disasters  of  two  invasions,  or  the  disorders  of  a 
thirty  years*  revolution, — think  that  she  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  Spain,  and  feel  averse  to  intervene  in  her  affairs,  nothing 
certainly  can  be  more  natural ;  but  does  it  follow  that  France 
enjoys  the  same  security,  and  is  in  the  same  position  ?  When, 
under  other  circumstances,  the  essential  interests  of  Great 
Britain  have  been  compromised  did  she  not  for  her  own  safety, 
and  very  justly  without  doubt,  derogate  from  the  principles 
which  are  now  invoked  in 'her  name? 

"  England,  on  going  to  war  with  France,  promulgated,  in 
the  month  of  November,  1793,  the  famous  declaration  of 
Whitehall.  Permit  me,  gentlemen,  to  read  a  passage  of  it  for 
you ;  the  document  commences  by  recalling  the  calamities  of 
the  revolution,  and  then  adds : — 

"  *  The  intentions  set  forth  of  reforming  the  abuses  of  the 
French  government,  of  establishing  upon  a  solid  basis  personal 
liberty  and  the  rights  of  property,  of  securing  to  a  numerous 
people  a  wise  legislation,  an  administration,  and  just  and  moder- 
ate laws, — all  these  salutary  views  have  unhappily  disappeared ; 
they  have  given  place  to  a  system  destructive  of  all  public 
order,  maintained  by  proscriptions,  by  banishment,  by  confisca- 
tions without  number,  by  arbitrary  imprisonment,  and  by 
massacres,  the  memory  of  which  is  frightful.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  unhappy  country,  so  long  deceived  by  promises  of 
happiness,  alwavs  renewed  at  the  epoch  of  every  fresh  crime, 
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have   been    pltmged    ihtov  an   abysff  of  oalCDnities  mdiout 
example. 

'*'This  stfeite>  of  affidrs-  oaimot  Rubsist  ia  Franoo;  m&oat 
implicating  in  one^  common  cteng^*alli  the  neighboming  powers, 
withont  giving  tHom  the  right,  without  imposing  npon  them^  the 
datr  of  airestihg  tile  progress  of  an  eyil  which  only  exists  bv 
thesaGcesfliVe  violation  of  all  laws»  and  eyery  sense  of  propiietj; 
and  by  the  subversion  of  Hie  fhndamentai  principles^  which 
unite  men  togother,  by  the  tics  of  social  life;  His  M«gesty 
certainly'  does  not  mean  to  dispute  with  France  the  ri^t  of 
refomrihg  itis  Ikws ;  her  would  never  wii^  to  influence  by  ex- 
ternal forcer  the  mode  of  government  of  anMU3rdq»end6nt.state : 
nor  does  he  doEore  it*  now,  but  in  so  &r  as  tins  object  has' be- 
come essential  tx)  tho  peace  and  security-  of  othes^  powers. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  demands  of  France,',  and'  his 
demand  is  based  upon  a  just  title,  the  tennination  act^Iengfii 
of  a  system  of  anarchy  which  is  only  powezM  in  doing  wrong, 
incapable  of  fhlfiUing  towards  the  Ftench  people-  thofiist  duty 
of  government,  to  repress-  the^  disturbances  and' to  punish  the 
crimes  which  daily  multiply  in-  the  interior  of  tlie  country;,  but; 
on  the  contrary,  disposiiig- in  an  arbitrary  nianner,vofi  their  lives 
and  property,  to  disturb  the  peace  of  other  notions^,  and!  to 
make  all  Europe  tile  theatre  of  siinilkc  crimes' and  lilie  calami- 
ties. We  demands  of  France  the  establishment  of  a  stablb 
and  legitimate  government,  founded'  on*  the  recognised:  princi« 
pies  of  universal  justice,  and>calbulated  to  maintom  with:  other 
nations  the  customary  relationr  of  union  and  of  peace.  The 
King;  on  his  pait,  promises  befbrehand,  a  suspension  of 
hostilities ;  and-  friendi^faip  in  so  far '  as  he  may  be  permitted^  by 
events  which  are'  not  at^  the  disposal  of  the  human  will,  safety 
and  protection  tb  all  those^  wlh),  dtolaring  themselves  for  s 
monarchical  governments,  shail*  withdraw  themselVes  &om  die 
despotism  of  an  anarchy  which  has  broken  all  the  mostsaoied 
ties  of  sociiety,  rent  asunder*ail  the  relations-  of  civil  life,  vio^- 
lated  all  rights,  confbunded  adl  duties;  availing  itself*  of  the 
name  of  liberty  to  exercise  the  most  cruel  tyranny,  to  annihilate 
all  property^  to  seize  upon,  all  estates,  founding  its  power  on: 
tiie  pretended'  consent  of  the  people,  and  ruining  whole  pro* 
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vincesi  \vitlr  fire»  aendi  swoxd,  foi  bavingr  indaiined  thaiir  lows^. 
thaiii  ze3igioii».  fln£  thmr  legitimata  sovatseiga  I 

"Wellfganilemeni  ^rfaat  iMnkc^fuiL  ofi  tiuBdkilsistion?' 
Didi}f«>u.ii0t  inogiiie  thatyoo;  were  listexiingto  the  Tez^r  speeeh; 
pponDunPBd'  bj  the:  Emg'  act  the)  opening-  of  the  ^present  seanont; 
but  that  sfweeh  developed;  explained^  and:  conmiientedi  upou' 
mth  equBlfaroe'  andi eloquenoeP  England  says:  she  acts  ini ooa 
cMrti'ffith:  hen.  allies;  andiwashouldibe  thought  oriminalini  also; 
having  allies!     England  piomises  aoastfemoe  taEieinoh>iX)jiwd^ 
istB,  asad  it:  wonldi  he>  taken  ill'.  i£  ^e:were  to  protect  Spanish 
rojalistei!     En^andjnndntiiins  that  £to  haib the  light  of.  inten^ 
venihg  to;  save  hexselt  andi  Eumpe  from,  the  emds  that  aie 
despjating  Bbnueejond  we  are  ta be  interdicted  from  defending^ 
otuselyeai:  fDcon:  the;  Spanish,  oontagioni:    England  r^eetftt  the  a 
pretended  oonseut  o£  the-  Fieneh  people:;,  dda  imposes. upon. 
Fisnce^.as)  the.  price:  of.  peace;  the  otmdUioni  of  egtaMiMng'  a 
governmenPaJvundgd^ori  the  prinoipkt'of  justioB,.and'caiculat9df 
tomakUain^tkeoiusUmiarynnBkitiomwi^  ace- 

to  he  oompellftdi  to^ recognise  the  pretended  sovereignty  of' the* 
pBople,.the.  Ibgalitj^  o£  a<comNitution<  established  by.  a  military^ 
rovalt^.andi  vre  are  not!  toi  have  Ihe.  right  of  demandhig'fiRmit 
Spain^.foD  cmr  secnrity,  inslitationB.legalised.by  the'fbeedemiofi 
Eerdinand.!' 

<<  We:  masti,  howev^n;.  be  jui^:.  when  England,  publi^ed. 
thi8.&mDus<.deolaratian;  Marie.  Antoinette  and  Louis  XYL  \9er0.i 
nmmore.  I  acknowledge  that  Marie  Josephine  is,  as  yet^.only^ 
a  oi^ve,  and  that  nothingrhas  yet  been:  shed:  but  her  teuBj. 
Fffldinand}.  alsOj  ia  at  present:  only  a  prisoner  in.hisipalace,  as; 
Louift  XVIi.  was  in  his,  before  he  went  to  the  Temple,  and. 
thenosr  to.  the  seaffi)ld.  I  do  not  wish  to  calumniate  the 
Spaniards?  but  neither  do  I  wish  to>  estimate  them,  more 
hi^y  than  my  own  countrymen.  Eevolutionary  Exaneepro^- 
dueeda*  Convention,  and  why  should  not  revolutionary  Spaiii 
produce  one  also?  Shall  I  be  told  that  by  aooelerating. the 
movement  of  intervention,  we  shall  make  the  position  of  the 
monasoh  more  perilous?  But  did  England,  save. Louis iXYL 
by  refusing  to  declare  herself  ?  Is  not/  the  intervention,  which 
praventa'  the  evil  more  useful  than,  that  hy  which  it  ie  avenged? 
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Spain  had  a  diplomatic  agent  at  Paris  at  the  period  of  the 
celebrated  catastrophe,  and  his  prayers  could  obtain  nothing. 
What  yraa  this  family  witness  doing  there  ?  He  was  certainly 
not  required  to  authenticate  a  death  that  was  known  to  earth 
and  heaven.  Gentlemen,  the  trials  of  Charles  I.  and  of  Louis 
XVI.  are  already  too  much  for  the  world,  but  another  judicial 
murder  would  establish,  on  the  authority  of  precedents,  a  sort 
of  criminal  right,  and  a  body  of  jurisprudence  for  the  use  of 
subjects  against  their  kings. 

''But  England,  perhaps,  who  had  admitted  the  case  of 
exception  in  her  own  cause,  will  not  admit  it  in  the  cause  of 
another.  No,  gentlemen,  England  has  not  so  narrow  and 
selfish  a  policy.  She  recognises  in  others  the  rights  she  claims 
for  herself.  Her  essential  interests  were  not  compromised  by 
the  revolution  of  Naples  :  she  did  not  consider  it  her  duty  to 
intervene ;  but  she  decided  that  it  might  be  otherwise  with 
respect  to  Austria,  and  it  was  on  the  subject  of  this  transaction 
that  Lord  Gastlereagh  explained  himself  so  distinctly  in  his- 
circular  of  the  19  th  January,  1821.  He  at  first  contests  the 
principle  of  intervention  laid  down  by  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia,  in  the  Laybach  circular,  he  tiien  adds :  '  It  must  he 
clearly  understood  that  no  government  can  be  more  disposed  than 
the  British  government  to  maintain  the  right  of  any  or  of  aU 
states,  to  intervene,  when  their  immediate  security,  or  their 
essential  interests  are  seriously  compromised  by  the  domestic 
transactions  of  another  state,*  There  can  be  nothing  more 
formal  than  this  declaration ;  and  the  home  secretaiy  of  Great 
Britain,  Mr.  Peel,  was  not  afraid  to  say,  in  one  of  the  late 
sittings  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  Austria  had  had  a 
right  to  intervene  in  the  afiairs  of  Naples.  Certainly  if 
Austria  had  had  the  right  to  go  to  Naples  to  overturn  the 
Spanish  Constitution  there,  we  shall  not,  perhaps,  be  denied 
the  right  of  combatting  that  Constitution  in  its  own  country 
when  it  puts  France  in  danger. 

"  It  now  remains  to  show  that  we  are  in  a  legal  case  of 
exceptioui  and  that  our  essential  interests  are  ii\)ured.  In  the 
first  place,  our  essential  interests  are  injured  by  the  state  of 
sufiferance  in  which  a  portion  of  our  commerce  is  held  by  the 
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Spanish  revolation.  We  are  obliged  to  keep  ships  of  war  in 
the  American  seas,  which  are  infested  by  pirates  sprung  from 
the  anarchy  in  Spain.  Several  of  onr  merchant  vessels  have 
been  pillaged,  and  we  have  not,  like  England,  a  maritime  force 
sufiGicient  to  compel  the  Cortes  to  indemnify  us  for  our  losses. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  our  provinces  bordering  upon  Spain 
have  the  most  pressing  occasion  for  the  establishment  of  order 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees.  So  hi  back  as  the  month  of 
June  1820  (and  at  that  time  there  was  no  question  of  a  war), 
an  honourable  deputy  said  in  this  Chamber,  that  the  Spanish 
Revolution,  by  interrupting  the  communication  with  France, 
diminished  by  one  half  the  value  of  land  in  the  department  of 
the  Landes.  Is  it  to  be  expected  that  civil  wars  will  cease  and 
leave  the  field  free  to  our  commerce  ?  Do  not  reckon  upon  it. 
Nothing  ends  of  its  own  accord  in  Spain — neither  the  passions 
nor  the  virtues. 

"  Our  consuls  threatened  in  their  persons,  our  vessels  re- 
pulsed from  Spanish  ports,  our  territory  thrice  violated,  are 
not  these  essential  interests  compromised  ? 

"—  Our  territory  violated  I  How  ?  and  wherefore  ?  For 
the  purpose  of  slaughtering  some  unhappy  wounded  men  of  the 
royalist  army,  who  thought  they  might  die  in  peace  in  the 
vicinity,  and,  as  it  were,  under  the  shadow  of  our  generous 
country*  Their  cries  were  heard  by  our  peasants,  who  blessed 
in  their  cabins  the  King  to  whom  they  owe  the  happiness  of 
being  delivered  from  revolutions. 

"  O^r  essential  interests  are  still  further  compromised  by 
this  alone,  that  we  are  compelled  to  have  an  army  of  obser- 
vation on  the  frontiers  of  Spain.  How  many  days,  months,  or 
years  will  it  be  necessary  to  maintain  this  army  ?  This  state 
of  semirhostility  has  all  the  disadvantages  of  war,  without  the 
advantages  of  peace ;  it  weighs  heavy  on  our  finances,  it  disturbs 
the  public  mind,  it  exposes  the  soldiery,  too  long  idle,  to  all 
the  corruptions  of  the  agents  of  discord.  Will  the  partisans 
of  peace  at  any  price  require,  in  order  to  obtain  it,  that  we 
should  obey  the  summons  of  San  Miguel,  and  withdraw  our 
anny  of  observation  ?  Well  then !  Let  us  fly  before  the  troops 
of  the  Hammer,  and  the  Landaburrian  bands,  and  let  the 
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memoiy  of.  our  weakness  in  liie  fixst  ndlitaiy  fntiof  tlia^  Bbb-. 
tomtion:  ba>  for:  orer  allied,  to*  the-  memoiy,  of  thet;  aBtam  at 
legitimaoj. 

**Bnt  far  what  purpoBe  has  an  anny  of'obseaaradonibefln: 
established  ?  Why  not  allow  Spain  to  CQUBoma  heiself .?.  "Winfe 
neutislitjr!  Whatl  Even.if  wewere  aeitain*of:being;sheiteied 
from' the  evils  which  desolate  tiie.soiLof  our  ne^hboBx»,  woald* 
we  Qoolly  look  on  andi  see:  them>  destroy  one  anotiier  witiloot 
attempting  to  interpose  a<  generous  hand  b^ween<  them  1 1  Asad, 
if  wawero  confident,  of*  our  neutmlitf  being  respeetedt  onght. 
we  by^our  improvidenoa  to  allow  the:  Spaniards  to  fi^.tfadr 
battlesi  in  the  v^  midst  of  us^.  to  bum  our. villages  and.  td 
plunder  our  peasantry  ?  Would4not  tiievidation  of  ountfendt' 
tory  be  sufi&oient  to  justify  the  establishment  of.  a.cQidon. of 
safety  ?  England  herself  has^appioyed  o£  the  wisdom  of  this 
measure.  In  the  official  note  of  his  Grace  tha  Duke  of 
Wellington  presented  to.  the  oongiQss  ofi  Verona^. is. the  Allow- 
ing passage :  '  Oonsideiing  that  a  dvU  war  is.  lagiDg.  on.  tfae> 
whole  extent  of  frontier  whioh.  separates  the  two.  kingdoms, 
tiuit  aanies  are.  operating  on  every,  point  >ofi  this  fixmtier  on*  the 
Frendli  sidej  and  that  there;  ia  not  a  town,  on  villaga  of.  fhit^. 
frontier,  on  the  French  side,  whioh  does  not.  incur  the.  nsk: 
of  being:  insulted  or*  disturhed».no.  one  can  diaiqpprDve  oft  tiie^ 
precaution  taken  by  his  most  christian,  majesty,  of>  fonning:ai 
corps  o£  observation  for  the.proteotion  of.  his.&ontieni^  and.^a 
tranquillity  of  his  subjects.' 

'*  On  the  LIth  January  last,  anotaaddressed^to.  Hiy  Most 
Chnstian>Megesty*8  Ckarged'Affaireaialjandan^  by  the  pnneipaL 
Secretaryof  Stataof  His  Britannic  Mijesty^  contains  thesewatdft: 
'  Th&Duke  of  Wellington  has  offered  no  objeotion,  inthennoie 
of  the  Bong  his  mastery  to  tiie  precautionary  measures  adq^ted. 
by  Franca  on  her  own>  frontiers,  because  thosa  measosefr  wm»> 
evidently  authorised  by  the  light  of  self-defence,  not.Qnly«|pdnsta 
tha  sanatory/^  dangers  in  which  they  oiiginated,  and  whioh<  were^ 
thamotives: eiDohiBiyely  alleged.up  to  the  month* of  Septemhen. 
for  nudntaining  them^  but  also  against. tha  inconvenience  whiohr. 
France  might  sustain  from  civil  oommotions,  in  a^countiy  onlji) 
squDTBted  from  her  hjf.  a.  conventioDal  boundaiy  against-  theb 
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moral' oontogion  of  palitioBl  intdgnes ;  and  finally,  against  tira 
violation*  of  the  French  terdtoiy  by  acoidentaL.  military,  int 

'*  The*  wordfo^momi  oontagiani  gentlemen,  ore.  not  mine^.  but 
IshaH  arail  myself  oBlhis  admission.;  and  I  maintain  that.this 
moral  contagion  is  the  most  tenible  of  all,  and:  that,  above;  all, 
it  is  the  onewhidi  compromises  our  essential  interests^  Who 
can  be  ignorontr  that  the  Spanish  revolotioniats  are  in  cozxeB-* 
poncfenoe  wilii  our'o^vn?  Havemot  attempts  been  made,  by 
pablio  provocations,. tO'  induce  our.  soldiers  to  revolt?  Has  it 
not  been  threatened  to  send  down  the  td-coloured  flag  from 
the  summit'  of  the  Pyrenees^  in  order  to  bring  back  the  son  of 
Bonaparte ?'  Are  we  not aoquaintedwith  the  designs,  the plots^, 
and  ^e  namesof  culprits  escaped  &onL  the  hands  of  jpistice,. 
who  threaten  to*  invade:  us  under  that  uniform,  of  ouc  brava 
soldiers  which  is  but  iil*  suited'  to  traitors  ?  Would.not  a  revor 
lution,  which  excites  amongst  us  so  many  passions  and  recol* 
leotions«  compromise  our  essential,  interests  ?  This  revolution,, 
we  are  told^  is  isolated!  shut  up  in  the  Peninsula,  &om  which 
it  cannot  emeige ;  ae  if,  in.the  state  of  dvilizationiat.whioh  the 
worid  has  arrived^  there  was  such  a  thing  in  Eiurope  as  states 
stnmgeiB'to  each  other i  la  net.  that  which  oociirred  not.  long 
since  at  Naples  and*  at  Turin  a>sufi&6i«it>  proof  that  the  moral, 
contagion'  mBy-sptesd  beyond;  ihs  PyveneesP  Was  it  not  in 
favourofthe  constitution' of  the  Gortes-that  the  government  of 
this  country  was  to  be  aboliedied?  And  let  us^not  be  told  that 
^e  people  wished'  for  this  constitution,  in  consideration  of  ita 
exceUence :  itrwas  so  little  known  at  Naples  that  when  it  waa 
adbpted  a  committee  was  at  the  same  time  appointed  to  trans- 
late it.  li  Med,  therefore,,  like  all  that  is.  not.  national,  like 
all  that  IS  foreign  to  the  manners  of.  a  people.  Bidioulous  in 
fits  birth,  it  died  contemptibly  betivv^een  a^  Carhonaro  and.  an 
Austrian  oorporai; 

"  With  respect  to  our  external  policy,, our  essential  interests 
are  no'Iess'  compromised.  The  president  of  the  council  has 
already  said  in  theChamber  of  Peers  -  '  In  Spain  we  do  notlook 
Ibr  either  special  admitages,  or.the.re-establishment  of  tseaties 
-whicdl'tiitte  has  destroyedi;:  hut  wa  ought  to  expect  an  eqpalitjf 
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which  would  leave  us  nothing  to  apprehend.'  Should  the  con- 
stitution of  Cadiz  continue  such  as  it  is,  it  would  infallibly  re- 
duce Spain  to  a  republic  ;  we  might  then  see  alliances  formed 
and  relations  created,  winch,  in  future  wars,  might  considerably 
diminish  our  strength.  Before  the  revolution  France  had  only 
one  frontier  to  defend.  She  was  guarded  on  the  South  by  the 
Mediterranean,  on  the  West  by  Spain,  on  the  North  by  the 
Ocean,  and  on  the  East  by  Switzerland :  there  remained,  there- 
fore, between  the  North  and  the  East  only  a  short  line,  bristling 
with  fortified  places,  on  which  we  could  assemble  all  our  forces. 
Let  this  state  of  things  be  changed  ;  let  us  be  forced  to  watch 
our  eastern  and  western  frontiers,  and  at  that  instant  the  division 
of  our  army  would  compel  us  in  order  to  defend  the  North,  to 
make  those  efforts  by  which  States  are  exhausted.  Such  a  po- 
sition might  produce  the  greatest  calamities ;  yes,  gentlemen,  the 
greatest  calamities,  and  I  am  well  grounded  in  the  assertion.  Let 
us  learn  from  experience  ;  through  what  countries  have  those 
armies  passed  which  have  invaded  our  territory?  Through 
Switzerland  and  through  Spain,  which  the  frantic  ambition  and 
false  policy  of  one  man  had  detached  from  our  alliance.  Short- 
sighted politicians,  let  us  not  imagine  that  the  innovations  of 
Spain  are  nothing  to  us,  and  thus  expose,  by  the  consequence  of 
our  errors,  the  independence  of  our  posterity. 

'*  I  am  now  come,  gentlemen,  to  the  great  question  of  the 
coalition  and  of  the  congresses :  the  coalition  has  been  invented 
to  enslave  the  world ;  the  tyrants  are  assembled  to  conspire 
against  the  people ;  at  Verona,  France  begged  the  assistance 
of  Europe  to  destroy  freedom  ;  at  Verona  our  plenipotentiaries 
compromised  the  honour  and  sold  the  independence  of  their 
country;  the  occupation  of  France  and  Spain  was  decided  on; 
the  Cossacks  were  to  huny  from  their  distant  haunts  to 
execute  the  great  designs  of  the  kings,  and  th^se  latter  were 
to  compel  France  to  enter  into  an  odious  war,  as  the  ancients 
occasionally  made  their  Helots  march  to  battle. 

*'  This  is  the  point,  gentlemen,  when  I  am  obliged  to  make 
an  effort  to  preserve  the  coolness  and  discretion  which  the 
dignity  of  character  demands.  It  is  difficult,  I  confess,  to 
listen  without  emotion  to  such  strange  accusations  against  an 
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old  minister  that  commands  the  respect  of  all  who  approach 
him.  I  have  only  one  regret,  and  that  is  sincere,  which  is,  that 
you  do  not  hear  from  the  mouth  of  my  predecessor  himself  ex- 
planations to  which  his  virtues  would  add  a  weight  that  I  can- 
not flatter  myself  with  giving  them.  He  has  heen  called  from 
this  tribune  the  Duke  of  Verona.  If  this  was  from  the  esteem 
with  which  he  has  inspired  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  he 
merits  well  to  be  so  called ;  it  is  a  new  title  of  nobility  added 
to  all  those  which  the  Montmorencies  already  possess. 

"As  to  my  noble  colleagues  at  the  congress  of  Verona,  it 
would  be  an  insult  on  my  part  to  defend  them. 

"  On  readily  the  journals  of  the  party  whose  opinion  is 
opposed  to  my  own,  I  see  in  them  incessantly  the  eulogium, 
well-merited  certainly,  of  the  English  government.  Some  good 
Frenchmen,  even,  would  have  us  imagine  that  there  would 
be  no  harm  if  England  broke  her  neutrality,  and  took  up  arms 
against  their  country.  They  forgot  the  insults  they  lavished 
upon  this  same  England,  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  not  quite  a 
year  since,  the  caricatures  with  which  they  covered  the  Boule- 
vards, the  pamphlets  with  which  they  inundated  Paris,  and  the 
patriotism  they  fancied  they  were  displaying,  by  insulting  in 
the  grossest  manner,  the  poor  artists  of  London.  In  their  love 
for  revolutions  they  seem  to  have  forgotten  all  their  hatred  for 
the  soldiers  who  had  the  fortune  of  the  day  at  Waterloo :  it 
matters  little  to  them  now  what  those  EngUsh  soldiers  have 
done,  provided  they  assist  in  maintaining  against  a  Bourbon 
the  revolutionists  of  Spain.  On  the  other  hand,  those  conti- 
nental allies,  whose  friendship  they  counted  on,  are  now  become 
the  objects  of  their  animadversion.  Why  did  they  not  com- 
plain of  the  loss  of  our  independence  when  foreign  powers  ex- 
ercised so  great  an  influence  on  our  fete,  when  their  ambassadors 
were  consulted  even  upon  the  laws  that  were  proposed  in  the 
two  Chambers?  Europe,  we  were  then  told,  applauded  the 
ordinance  of  the  5th  September;  Europe  approved  of  the 
treatment  to  which  the  royalists  were  subjected ;  Europe,  in  its 
public  acts,  has  expressed  its  satisfection  at  the  system  pursued: 
and  out  of  consideration  for  this  system  has  withdrawn  its 
soldiers  and  discontinued  the  subsidies.    Who,  at  that  period. 
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gendemen,  iprotastfid  ^against  this  flii]!Keiider<of  thejdfgnity.of 
MmnoB  ?  vOooldit  (he,  hy  <chan€ie,  thoBe  nea^  <pax80iiB  'iidio  liad 
lowered  *ifaat  >dignify  at  Yerona  ?  In  ^thisioaas  it  would  .fae  haL 
JQSt  to  iiear  ihem  hfl&re  they  >wex»  OQnde]imad,:andjiattoe 
faasiiVf  »to  leonolude  ihat;they  hove  changed  their  opiniimB  and 
their  piinciples  hacaiHeoldierB have  done jsbd. 

''.Gentlemen,  I  hove  to  make  an  avowal  to  joa:  I  went  to 
■ihe  (eongcesB  m&i  pr^udioes  hut  Utile  l£EnrQarahl&  to  it ;  for  I 
still  recoUeotsd  .the  sconiful  'treatment  .o£  Eurqpe.  Being  a 
sinaere  friend  .to  ihe  puhlic  liheztieB  and  tihe  indepeudfioce  of 
nations,  I  was  somewhat  shaken  by  those  jealumnies  which  are 
still  ^repeated  Bvery  day.  What  \ra£  1  compelled  to  see  at 
Yexonft  ?  {Princes  full  of  imoderadon  and  juatiGe ;  iii^, 
honest  men,  whom  .their  sul^jects  wjould  -Yoah  1o  have  .for 
i&iends  if  they  had  them  not  for  mastars.  1  have  written 
down,  gentLemen,  the  words  I  iieaxd  issue  rfrom  ihe  mouth  of 
a  ipiinoe,  whose  magnanimity  :n^  ihonoorable  jopponents  liave 
prased',  and  whose  fieivour  they  luiYe  sought  at  another  epoch. 

*'  *  I  am  very  glad,*  said  the  En^peror  Alezaoder  to  me 
one  day,  ^rthat  you  have  icome  to  Yeronc^,  that  you  may  he  a 
witness  of  the  truth.  Gould  you  Jbeliave,  ite  is  «aid  hy  our 
enemies,  l^t  .the  .GnBlitinn  m  a  word  only  .made  use  of  .to 
cover  ambition?  That,  ,pedi%pB,  ;might  Jiave  been  ;tmein  the 
ancient  .atate  .of  things;;  but  we  ihave  jiomething  ^else  than 
private  interests  to  tthink  of  nowta-daya,  (when  vthe  civilized 
world  is  in  danger! 

'*'JThere  can  no  longer  be  anjj^  such  thing  an  English, 
Erendi,  Buasian.  Prussian,  or  Austrian  ^pdlioy,;  .there  is  jxd 
longer  any  but.  a  general  policy  which  ought,  for  the  sa&ty  of 
all,  to.be  admitted  iu'common  by  .peoples  and  kings.  It  was 
my  duty  the  first  to  .exhibit  xqj  conviction  of  the  prinqples 
upon  which  I  founded  the  Coalition.  An  opportunity  ofi^red 
itself  in  the  Greek  revolution^  nothing,  certainly,  jneemed 
more  tomy  interest  .and  that.of  mysuljjecta,  or 'more  consbnant 
with  the  wishes  of  my  country,  than  a  religious  war  with 
Turkey.;  but  I  thought  I  saw  the  revolutionary  sign  in 
.^e  vtrottbles  of  the  Pelc^onnesuc^  and  from  that  moment  I 
abstained. 
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****'Wbat'ef£oitB  have  been  made  to  broak  the^Ooalition ! 
IBj  tums  it  has  been  tried  to  excite  un£&Tourable  prqjudiceB  in 
my  breast,  or  to'hurt'my  ^si^-loye.  I  hare  been  openly  insulted 
eren*;  'bttt  I'^tss  litde  'known  to  tiiose  who  ihou^  that  my 
prineiples  were  founded  on  self-conceit,  or  might  yield  to 
personal  ^resentment.  No,  I  shall  never  separate  myself  from 
the  monertfas  with  whom  I  am  allied ;  kings  on§^t  to  be 
'permittedix)'haYe  public  alliances,  to  defend  tbemaehss  against 
secret  societies.  What  is  there  that  can  tempt  me  ?  What 
occasion  have  I  to  increase  my  empire  ?  Providence  has  not 
,  placed  'under  my  orders  eight  hundred  thousand  soldiers  to 
satisfy  'my  ambition,  but  to  protect  religion,  moxaUty,  .and 
jusfioe,  and  to  give  stability  to  those  principles  of  order  .which 
axe  {he  groundwork  of  human  society.* 

*^' Words  like  ihese,  gentlemen,  in  the:mouth  of  such  a 
sovereign,  were  well  wortiby  of  ibemg  recorded.  .Moderation  is 
iiie.raling'featore  inihe  character  df  Alexander;  canTou,  theie- 
fore,  imagine  that  he^wishesfor  war  at  .any  price,  :in  virtue  of 
some^uiiknown  right  divine,  and  out  of  hatred  to  the  liberty  of 
notions?  Thk,  gentlemen,  is  a  complete  error;  at  Yenma 
the  jprinciple  of  peaee  is  always  advocated;;  at  Yenma  the 
allied  powers  have  never  talked  of  making  war  against  Spain ; 
but  ihey  considered  'that  France,  in  so  different  a  posijbion 
from  theirs,  might  be  forced  into  ihis  war ;— «but  has  .ihe  lesult 
of  ihis  conviction  produced  onerous  nor  dishononxable  treaties 
fDr  France  ?  No.  Has  a  passage  even  Ibeen  demanded  for 
foreign  troops  &rough  the  French  territoiy?  Neisi.  What, 
then,  has  happened  ?  It  has  happened  that  France  is  .one  of 
the  five  great  powers  which  compose  the  Coalition, — »that  she 
will  continue  invariably  Attached  ix)  it,— rand  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  Coalition,  whidi  is  already  eight  years'  old,  she 
will  'find,  in  oases  foreseen  and  determined  upon,  a  support 
which,  &r  from  affecting  her  dignity,  should  prove  the  high 
rank  she  occupies  in  Europe. 

"'The  error  my  honourable  opponents  have  fallen  into  is  to 
coiffound  independence 'with  isolation.  Does  a  nation  cease  to 
%e  free  because  it  has  treaties  ?  Is  it  constrained  inits  pro- 
'gress,.does  it  suffer  a  shameful  yoke  because  it  has  relations 
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With  powers  of  equal  strength  with  its  own,  and  subject  to  the 
conditions  of  a  perfect  reciprocity  ?  What  nation  has  ever  been 
without  alliance,  in  the  midst  of  other  nations  ?  Does  there 
exist  in  history  a  single  example  ?  Is  it  wished  to  make  a  sort 
of  Hebrew  people  of  the  French,  segregated  from  the  rest  of 
the  human  race  ?  To  what  reproach  very  differently  founded 
would  the  government  be  exposed,  if  it  had  foreseen,  or  com- 
bined nothing,  and  if,  in  the  event  of  a  possible  war,  it  was 
ignorant  even  of  the  part  which  might  be  taken  by  other 
powers. 

"  At  the  period  when  we  had  no  army,  when  we  went  for 
nothing  amongst  the  states  of  the  continent;  when  petty 
German  princes  invaded  our  villages  with  impunity,  and  we 
did  not  dare  to  complain  of  it,  no  one  said  that  we  were  slaves ; 
but  at  present,  when  our  military  regeneration  has  astonished 
Europe, — ^when  our  voice  is  listened  to  in  the  assembly  of 
kings, — when  new  conventions  have  effiaced  the  memory  of 
those  treaties  by  which  we  were  compelled  to  expiate  our 
victories, — ^it  is  asserted  that  we  are  suffering  under  a  humili- 
ating yoke !  Cast  your  eyes  upon  Italy  and  you  will  see  another 
effect  of  the  congress  of  Verona :  Piedmont,  the  evacuation  of 
which  will  be  completed  by  the  month  of  October ;  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  from  which  seventeen  thousand  men  are  being 
withdrawn,  the  military  contribution  of  which  is  diminished, 
and  which  would  now  be  totally  ^evacuated  had  its  army  been 
re-organised.  • 

*'  Did  not  Austria,  however,  aspire  to  the  entire  dominion 
of  Italy  ?  Did  not  the  congress  of  Laybach  deliver  up  to  it 
this  fine  country?  And,  generally  speaking,  are  not  all, these 
congresses  invented  to  extend  oppression,  and  to  stifie  the 
liberty  of  peoples  under  long  military  occupations  ?  One  year, 
however,  has  scarcely  passed,  and  behold,  afnbitious  Austria  is 
in  the  act  of  returning  to  their  legitimate  sovereigns  the  states 
she  has  saved  from  revolutions ! 

"  France  has  no  intention,  gentlemen,  of  imposing  institu- 
tions on  Spain :  national  liberties  enough  repose  in  the  laws  of 
the  ancient  Cortes  of  Arragon  and  of  Castile,  to  furnish  the 
Spaniards  with  a  remedy  both  against  anarchy  and  despotism. 
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Our  adversaries,  however,  should  he  consistent,  and  not. re- 
proach us,  on  the  one  hand,  with  an  intention  of  maintaining 
arbitrary  power  in  Spain,  and  on  the  other,  \nth  the  project  of 
naturalising  the  charter  there. 

We  cannot,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  wish  for  liberty  and 
slavery. 

'*  Gentlemen,  I  will  freely  admit  that  France  ought  not  to 
meddle  with  the  political  establishments  of  Spain.  It  is  for 
tJbe  Spaniards  alone  to  know  what  best  suits  their  state  of 
civilization ;  but  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  this  great  people  to 
have  freedom  in  conformity  with  its  manners  and  institutions, 
which  may  place  its  virtues  under  shelter  from  the  inconstancy 
of  fortune  and  the  caprice  of  men.  Spaniards !  It  is  not  an 
enemy  who  speaks  to  you,  but  one  who  predicted  the  reaction 
of  your  noble  destiny,  at  the  time  you  were  thought  to  be  for 
ever  fallen  from  the  stage  of  the  world.  You  have  surpiassed 
my  predictions ;  you  liave  snatched  Europe  from  the  yoke  which 
the  most  powerful  empires  could  not  break ;  you  owe  to  France 
your  misfortunes  and  your  glory.  She  has  sent  you  these  two 
scourges :  Bonaparte  and  the  revolution.  Deliver  yourselves 
from  the  second  as  you  have  repulsed  the  first.* 

"  Permit  me,  gentlemen,  to  refute  the  comparison  which 
has  been  drawn  between  the  invasion  of  Bonaparte  and  that  to 
Tvhich  France  is  at  present 'compelled ;  between  a  Bourbon 
marching  to  the  deliverance  of  a  Bourbon,  and  the  usurper 
who  seized  upon  the  crown  of  a  Bourbon,  after  having  seized 
upon  his  person  by  an  unexampled  act  of  treachery ;  between 
a  conqueror  who  marched  forward  casting  down  altars,  kill- 
ing the  monks,  transporting  the  priesthood,  and  overthrow- 
ing the  institutions  of  the  country,  and  a  descendant  of  St. 
liOuis,  who  goes  to  protect  everything  that  is  sacred  amongst 

*  The  prediction  here  alluded  to,  is  in  the  "  Gemns  of  Chrisiiaiiityi" 
part  3,  book  ill,  chap.  v.  "  Spain  separated  from  the  other  nations,  ofos 
to  the  historian  a  sdll  more  original  character :  the  sort  of  stagnation  of 
manners  in  which  she  reposes  will,  perhaps,  one  day  be  useful  to  her,  and 
when  the  other  European  peoples  shall  be  exhausted  by  comiptioOt  she 
alone  may  reappear  with  eolat  upon  the  stage  of  the  world,  tecMUie  Ai0 
moral  ground-work  still  subsists  in  her  nationsJ  character." 

4a 
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men,  and  who  being  formerly  him^jdlfprosciibfid  is  gou)g.  to 
put  a  peviod  to  proaariptions. 

**  Bonaparte  could  i&nd  no  friends  amongst  the  subjects  of 
a  Bourbon,  and  the  descendants  of  the. hero  of  Castile,  but 
1^  have  neither  assassinated  the  last  .of  the  Cond^s,  nor  ex- 
humed the  Cid,  and  the  arms  that  were  raised  to  oppose 
Bonaparte  will. combat  for. us* 

"'I  could  have  wished  that  our  opponents  had  e^ken  with 
less  bitterness  against  those. Spanish  royalists  who  now.support 
the  Aaose  of  ^Ferdinand.  I  recollect  that  J  have  beenJtanishod 
Wie  ihemr  unfortunate  .like  them»  and  ^calamniated  like  them. 

'^'  And  why  have  iwe  been  jreminded  of  .timt. message  to  .the 
Senate,  toucl^g  .ihe (occupation  of  ^pain.by.Sonapacte  ?  Does 
tliBS  monmnent  tof  .deiision.iand  .of  slayejjy  .accuse  us  ?  I  was 
ornate  of  it,ibut  I  iiid.not  JB7ish;to,make  use  Qf  it,  that  I  might 
'iiotwomid'theifedingsof  .these  <who  .at^this.dayjdse  in  opposi- 
tion to  thenar:  they  were  ailmit  on  .the  ^ulyect  when  the 
Senate  declared  that  the  limrMion  dof  iSionapwte  .was  just  and 
politic. 

>«*As  to  /iheimioistflns,  gentiemeq,  .Jbhe, speech  from  the 
throne  has  traced lOut  to  them  «the  Jj^e  ^of  .ibeir  .duty.  They 
ndllnot  ssIqk  their  rwiahes  for  pe8Afi,;nQr  cease  to  .invoke  it 
vwith  all.iheiripisayers,  while  listeiunig.to.&^eiyj)r9positioQ  com- 
ipAtible  with  jthe  safety  ;and  honour  .of  fvance ;  but  JFerdiiuuid 
must  ibejfree,.and  Exanoe  must  jrelioYe  herself,  ii,t  every  cost, 
^from  a|pe8ifcionia^whifih:flbe  wpuld.much  jnore  .certainly  pevish 
:diaa%  numx,  'Let  us  mover  fcp^get  that  .if  the  Spaniah  war 
iiias,  ,11100  alL^olheriiiiffii^jita  (in^onveniaafio.and  ijts  perils,  .it  will 
hesse  had  forms  an  immense  advantage.  .It  will. have  created 
'for  us  an  avmy,  it  will  haw  owsed  us  to  our  .militaiy  rank 
«mong8t  itiie  matioiiiSpjit  iwiU  Am^  dscididd  ,our  emancipation, 
and  re-established  our  independence. 

«'&)m^libii)g,  »4^h«ps>  ws  .still  »iwUed  for  the  coniplete 
«Maiioiliaii«n.of  ihej&eaoh.;  (Sm  mSl  be  accon^idhedin.the 
-fi^id:  oomjoanions  in  awas  -'sowi  fhooome.  fidendfi,iand  lall  un- 
j^QgUBBant  recdUections  are.  lost  in\the  -pursuit  of  •one  ^XNaoomn 

**  The  Swg,  »Aur  ,wi«§,  .jio^snal Jind  jamfic  .Ki^g,  has 
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spoken.  He  has  decided  that  ibe  6a£atj  of  Pcance,  and  the 
dignity  of  the  cro\7n  made  it  his  duty  to  have  recouise  to  axms, 
when  conciliatory  measures  had  all  heen  tried  in  i[ain. 

"  The  King  has  ordered  the  assemhling  of  100,000  troops, 
under  the  command  of  the  prince,  who  at  the  passage  of  the 
Drome  displayed  a  hravery  worthy  of  Henri  IV.  The  King, 
with  generous  conj&dence,  has  entrusted  the  drapeau  hUmc  to 
generals  who  have  triumphed  with  other  colours.  They  vill  re- 
conduct it  in  the  road  to  idctoij ;  it  has  never  deviated  hom 
that  of  honour/' 

xxni. 

The  royalists  had  never  heard  their  reasons  axul  their  pas- 
sions  developed  to  themselves  with  greater  perfection,  and  pre- 
sented to  Prance  and  to  Europe  under  a  more  plausible  a^pect^ 
and  in  more  brilliant  colouis.  In  applauding  M.  de  OhaiteAU- 
bziand  they  applauded  themselves,  and  fancied  that  his  speech 
was  only  the  echo  c^  their  own  thoughts.  Their  plaudits  wexo- 
foelonged  to  the  veij  eondusion  of  the  sitting.  They  allowed 
no  reply  to  weaken  the  effect  i^on  the  oountry  of  this  party 
manifesto ;  and  it  was  immense. 

Manuel,  who  had  reserved  himself,  as  the  most  eaa^tt  isnd 
readiest  of  the  opposititm  orators,  to  r^ly  to  i^is  speech,:: 
could  not  approach  the  tribune  till  the  following  day.  A 
xigoiDus  debater,  and  a  .cutting  adversary,  Manuel,  whose  prac- 
tice at  the  bar  had  accustomed  Jum  to  strike  rather  than  f)er- 
suade  his  advejosaries,  was,  of  all  the  revolutionary  orators,  the 
most  dreaded  by,  and  the  moat  odious  to  the  majority.  They 
remembered  his  suspected  connection  with  Fouch6,  his  double- 
meaning  speech  to  procure,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Bourbons, 
the  feigned  proclamation  of  Napoleon  II.,  his  fame  as  an 
^tator  in  the  South,  his  relations  with  M.  Laffitte,  the  popular 
hanker,  whose  speeches  he  was  supposed  to  polish,  at  the  same 
dme  ihat  he  himself  imbibed  the  inspiiatians  of  the  bank«-. 
.  He  was  also  suspected  cf  permanent  oonspiiBcy  with  Lafafette* 
and  of  underhand  participation  in  the  directinn  of  Oarbonaiisin 
Manuel,  in  the  eyes  of  the  partisans  of  legitamsey,  pecsoniiied 
l3axs»  or  four  plots  in  one  individual.    jBepuhiicanism,  T 
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ism,  Bonapaxtism,  and  Orleanism,  seemed  to  them  to  be  all 
concentrated  in  liim  at  the  same  time.  In  every  sentence  be 
uttered  they  fancied  they  could  detect  a  watchword  to  their 
enemies,  a  threat  against  the  monarchy ,  an  insult  to  the 
Bourbons,  or  an  invocation  to  their  ruin.  In  these  sentiments 
of  the  royalists  there  was  more  of  prejudice  than  justice. 
Manuel  was  profoundly  devoted  to  the  liberal  cause,  he  dreaded 
for  this  cause  the  natural  resentment  of  a  dynasty  which  had 
\)een  too  deeply  offended  by  the  revolution  ever  to  forgive  it  in 
reality ;  he  was  desirous  of  securing,  against  the  sway  of  the 
Bourbons,  the  most  irrevocable  pledges  in  the  strength  of 
liberal  institutions ;  he,  perhaps,  aspired  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  Bourbons,  and  to  replace  their  dynasty  by  a  revolutionary 
one,  which  should  owe  everything  to  the  people,  and  should 
free  itself  more  completely  from  the  priesthood,  and  from  the 
authority  against  which  more  especially  the  revolution  had 
been  made  in  '89.  But  he  was  far  from  thinking  of,  or  even 
excusing  the  anarchy,  the  scaffolds,  and  the  spoliations  of 
1793.  There  was  in  him  something  of  the  Girondist  of  *92 ; 
.he  was  a  Vergniaud  with  inferior  genius,  equal  honesty,  and 
greater  physical  courage.  A  constitution  of  1791,  and  even  a 
'legitimate  Bourbon,  bound  through  the  throne  to  popular 
interests,  would  not  have  found  in  Manuel  either  an  enemy  or 
•  a  conspirator.  But  Manuel  and  the  majority  mutually  suspected 
each  other  of  crimes  of  opinion  which  render  parties  irrecon 
cilable.  Between  adversaries  thus  prejudiced  there  is  no 
longer  any  justice,  because  intelligence  is  hoodwinked.  They 
.  do  not  try,  but  proscribe  each  other. 

XXIV. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  his  presence  alone  in  the  tribune 
•exciting  the  attention  and  the  umbrage  of  the  royalists,  "it  is, 
JWB  are  told,  with  the  object  of  suppressing  the  revolutionary 
spirit  that  the  war  is  to  be  carried  into  the  Peninsula. 
Without  doubt  the  revolutionary  spirit  is  dangerous;  but  is 
the  counter-revolutionary  spirit  less  so?  Is  not  a  counter- 
irevolution,  on  the  contraiy,  the  worst  of  revolutions  ?    In  tho 
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first  place,  everything  that  the  revolution  has  established  must 
be  destroyed, — the  nation  must  be  restored  to  its  ancient  state^ 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  same  condition  in  which  it  was  when  a. 
total  subversion  had  appeared  to  it  to  be  the  only  possible 
remedy  for  its  evils ;  it  is,  finally,  necessary  to  add  to  the  evils 
which  the  revolution  has  produced  those  which  its  fall  must 
unavoidably  occasion^  and  all  this  to  arrive  at  a  new  and 
inevitable  revolution.  I  wish  to  adopt  the  most  favourable 
suppositions.  1  grant  you  Spain  invaded,  all  resistance  beaten 
down ;  but  you  must  retire  at  length,  you  cannot  remain  for 
ever  in  the  Peninsula.  How  are  you  to  act  when  you  have 
quitted  its  territory,  to  prevent  a  new  revolution  from  exploding 
there  ?  Consult  history,  gentlemen ;  where  is  the  revolution 
made  in  favour  of  freedom  that  has  ever  been  vanquished? 
Such  a  revolution  may  for  the  moment  be  repressed ;  but  the 
genius  which  produced  it,  the  genius  of  liberty,  is  imperishable  • 
like  Anteus,  the  giant  regains  his  strength  every  time  ho 
touches  the  earth. 

"  Have  you  forgotten  how  a  few  Helvetian  herdsmen  set  at 
defiance  the  whole  force  of  Austria?  And  how  a  few  Dutch 
fishermen  triumphed  over  the  formidable  armies  of  Philip  II.  ? 
We  ourselves,  in  our  own  day,  have  we  not  seen  a  mere  handful 
of  Americans  triumphantly  resist  the  whole  power  of  England? 
Finally,  has  not  France  herself  braved  for  thirty  years  the 
combined  forces  of  all  Europe,  conspiring  together  against  her 
glory  and  her  liberty. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  what  will  be  the  result  to  the  Span- 
iards of  the  war  you  intend  to  carry  into  their  country  ?  What 
government  is  to  be  substituted  for  the  constitution  of  the 
Cortes?  Who  is  to  give  the  new  institutions?  Is  it  Ferdinand? 
But  we  know  how  sovereigns  keep  their  promises.  The  King 
of  Prussia  and  the  King  of  Naples,  in  their  hours  of  distress, 
promised  constitutions  to  their  subjects:  Leopold  also  an- 
nounced free  institutions  for  Italy;  finally,  Lord  William 
Bentinck  raised  the  Genoese  against  us  by  calling  them  to 
independence.  All  these  promises,  were  formal  and  authentic, 
but  where  are  the  constitutions  ?  The  imagination  recoils  with 
horror  at  the  thought  alone  of  the  vengeance  which  is  hanging 
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over  Spain.  When  Ferdinand  was  repiftcJc^iiaf  l€^i»«fOli  die 
throne  of  his  fathers,  he  had  not  to  punish  bat  to  recompease. 
Well!  so  far  from  recognising  the  services  of  those  fnends-of 
liberty  who  at  the  price  of  their  blood  had  restored  him  hab 
crown,  he  gare  them  up  to  the  Jesuits  and  the  InquisitioQ, — 
he  rey.:arded  them  widi  exile,  tortures,  and  executions.  B« 
made  himself  terrible,  and  his  goremment  was  atrocious. 
What  will  he  be  then  when  he  has  personal  injuries  topuuirii? 
When  the  conduct  of  affairs  shall  fall  into  the  hands  of  men 
who  win  have  their  exile,  the  persecuticms  they  have  suffend, 
and  their  fallen  ambition  to  arenge?  But  it  must  be  done. 
The  Spaniards,  we  are  told,  are  murdering  each  other,  and  wo 
must  intervene  to  put  a  stop  to  these  calamities.  It  is,  w« 
must  confess,  a  singular  mode  of  diminishing  the  horrom  of 
civil  war  to  add  to  them  the  evils  of  a  foreign  one.  Civil  war  is 
a  calamity,  no  doubt ;  but  it  terminates,  at  leasts  by  the  de- 
feat of  one  of  the  two  contending  parties.  Well !  what  are  yea 
about  to  do  ?  The  insurrection  is  put  down  in  Spain, — it  has 
laid  down  its  arms, — it  Is  annihilated ;  but  you  are  going  to 
call  it  into  existence  again,  and  as  if  it  were  not  enough  to 
light  up  anew  an  extingmshed  civil  war,  and  to  cause  another 
effusion  of  Spanish  blood,  you  are  also  going  to  shed  whole 
rivers  of  French  blood  in  Spain.  I  will  go  farther,  and  assert 
that  civil  war  was  in  a  great  measure  your  own  work,  for  the 
Soldiers  of  the  FeM  took  up  arms  and  maintained  the  struggle 
only  with  the  belief  that  you  were  prepared  to  support  and  defSsod 
them.  How  then  can  you  find  in  cireromstances  created  by 
yourselves,  a  justification  for  your  interventioii  ?  Would  joa 
justify  an  act  of  violence  by  an  act  of  perfidy  ? 

**  But  you  allege  another  consideration ;  you  wish,  you  say, 
t©  save  Ferdinand  and  his  family.  Beware  of  renewing"  those 
cinjumstances  which,  in  other  times,  hove  conducted  ta  the 
scafibld  those  victims  for  whom  you  manifest  every  duf  so 
lively  and  so  legitimate  an  interest.  Have  you  then  f  oi^oiten, 
gentlemen,  that  the  Stuatrts  were  dethroned  solely  beeaeose 
they  sought  the  aid  of  a  foreign  power?  Have  you  fofguttien 
ibat  it  was  the  intervention  of  foreign  ansies  which  dragged 
Loafe-XVI.  from  the  throne  ? 


Suddenly  iniifnipled  by  tl»r  BoynHsts. 

**  Ota  nmUng.  the  namtiT<e  of  faets  yrhioh  have  left  Bwfa 
durabliraadi mcdanoholy  traces,  liow  caea  ^e  be  igaorant  thafe it 
iros-tiie'  aaaistance  gcmtecl  bj  Eianod  to  thei  Stuarts  wliiah 
catiMd:'1im  itda'  of  those  princes.  ThiB^aanBtanoe  i¥as  olondes- 
tine^it  i^trtie,  butit-enoonragedf  the  Stuarts  in  their  resistanoe 
to  pohlie.  opinion ;  whence  sprang  the  popular  ^citementaad 
the  misfomiTWS'of  that  family, — misfortunes' which  they  woidd 
hove  flpitrfded  if  they  had  sought  for  support  in.  the  nation 
itselfL  Have  I  any  oeoasioa*  ta  add,  that  the  dlmgersh  of  the 
royid-  fiunily  in'  Fnaoe  assumed  a  more  threatening,  aspect 
whett  (mt  teidtoi^ira8.'isvadadi  by  foreign,  troops;  and  that 
Fnmcej  revolntionaiT'Fnaice,  feelixig  the  necessity  of  defendiiig 
henelf  bynew  powess,  aad.by  fcesh.  energy " 

XXV. 

At  these  wotds*  the  royalists  fancied  they  heard  treason;  at 
lengtll  escape  in  a' sinister  and  involnntairy  eicploskm  foom  the 
lips  and  heart  of  the  Catiline  of  the  hundred  days.  They 
hastened  to  pounce  upon,  that  they  might  have  a  right  to  ese 
cratid>  itl  By  one  unanimous' movement  of  indi^psation  tiiay 
intesrapted  the  phrase,  which  contained,  in  their  opinion,  only 
half  the  blasphemy,  to  drive  back  the  rest  iato  the  heart  of 
the  blasphemer.  "Order I  order!"  was  shouted  from.  eveIy^ 
bench^on  the  right.  "This  is  justifying  and  provoking regf^ 
dde !  Such  blasphemy  mmtf  be  avenged !  President^  do  yotur 
duty !  Expel  him !  expel  him !  Let  us  dri^e  the  unworthy 
wretch  firom  our  ranks  1"  M.  Bavez,.  the  president,  was  at. 
first  unwilling  to  call  the  orator  to  order,  on  a  phrase  the 
meaning  of  which  was  susp^ndedv  by  a  premeditated  inter- 
ruption, and  whose  criminality  was  evidently  in  the  prejudice, 
rather  than  tfa«  convictionv  of  the'  aaditory;  Ha  yielded, 
howsi^^M:,  to  thereitsmted  and'  impassioned  appeals  of  the- 
maj<»ity(^  the'  Chamber;  he  pretended  to  believe  there  wo» 
more'e^Q  intotttibn  in  tbe  words  than  he  at  first. thought,  and 
he^  thereft»e  caile4'  Mamiel  to  order*.  But  this.  satisfaeti(»]^ 
given  >td'1lieiiritatton.  oft  tiieiXjyBUstSi.seen^  to  them  inadd** 
qnftttr^  t&^  the  oottfage,  as^  it  certainly  was  to  their  owa  flDges. 
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They  rose  in  a  mass,  quitted  their  benches,  descended  in 
groups  into  the  vacant  space  of  the  hall  at  the  foot  of  the 
tribune,  rushed  in  crowds  up  the  steps  which  led  to  the  seat 
of  the  president,  gesticulating,  vociferating,  and  reproaching 
liim  for  his  patience.     One  amongst  them,  whose  boiling  blood 
deprived  him  at  the  moment  of  every  sense  of  justice  and 
magnanimity  towards  a  colleague  who  was  alone  against  a 
multitude,  rushed  to  the  tribune,  pushed  Manuel  aside,  cut 
short  the  words  with  which  he  was  vainly  endeavouring  to 
justify  himself,  and  cried  out  for  veilgeance  for  France  and 
the  army,  against  language  which  calumniated  them  in  the 
presence  of  France  and  of  Europe  !     His  voice  was  lost  in  the 
noise ;  but  other  members  of  the  right,  following  his  example, 
seized  on  the  tribune  by  assault,  and  addressed  themselves 
sometimes  to  the  Assembly,  sometimes  to  the  president,  loudly 
demanding  that  the  pretended  apostle  of  regicide  should  be 
instantly  driven  from  the  Chamber.     It  seemed  from  their 
impatience,  and  the  emulation  of  their  outcries,  as  if  the  scaf- 
fold of  a  king  was  about  to  be  erected  again  upon  the  Place  de 
la  Eevolution,  and  that  each  of  them  was  ready  to  defy  the 
sword  of  the  executioner,  and  to  precipitate  himself  before  the 
wheels  of  the  car  which  was  conveying  the  victim  to  his  death. 
If  a  few  hundred  of  these  royalists,  so  eager  to-day  in  catching 
at  an  equivocal  word,  and  avenging  it  by  the  immolation  of  an 
unprotected  man,  had  exhibited  on  the  21st  January  but  one 
half  of  this  heroism,  the  blood  of  Louis  XVI.  would  not  have 
been  shed.     But  such  are  men,  the  more  implacable  in  their 
resentment  for  being  silent  and  inactive  in  the  hour  of  danger. 

XXVI. 

Manuel,  in  the  meantime,  sure  of  the  innocence  of  the 
phrase  he  intended  to  pronounce,  and  upon  whom  the  inter- 
ruption alone  had  thrown  doubt  and  criminality,  demanded 
with  voice,  attitude,  and  gesture,  to  be  allowed  to  finish  it.  His 
imperturbable  countenance,  expressive  of  his  courage,  of  his 
quiet  conscience,  and  even  of  his  contempt  for  his  accusers,  in- 
creased instead  of  allaying  the  fury  of  the  royalists.     They  took 
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his  calmness  for  insolence,  and  his  patience  for  defiance. 
Bursts  of  rage  and  explosions  of  invective  closed  his  moutb 
every  time  he  attempted  to  utter  a  word  amidst  the  tumult 
After  fruitless  efforts  to  obtain  a  moment's  silence  the 
president  gave  the  usual  signal  of  his  powerless  and  dis- 
tressing position,  by  putting  on  his  hat,  and  suspending  the 
debate. 

On  this  the  royalists  rushed  out  of  the  hall,  to  go  and 
concert  in  their  bureaux  the  accusation  and  the  expulsion  of 
the  orator.  Manuel  descended  from  the  tribune,  and  went . 
slowly  to  his  seat,  where  his  colleagues  of  the  Opposition, 
Laffitte,  Dupont  de  TEure,  Gerard,  Foy,  and  Chauvelin 
gathered  round  him,  and  seemed  by  their  attitude,  which  ex- 
hibited at  once  indignation  and  dismay,  to  deplore  the  fury 
and  injustice  of  his  enemies.  He  sat  down  in  the  midst  of 
them,  and  while  his  opponents  were  drawing  up  outside  the 
Chamber  the  accusation  that  called  for  his  proscription,  he 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  president,  an*  incontestible 
evidence  of  innocence  under  the  hand  of  a  man  who  was  in- 
capable of  fear  :— 

"  M.  President, 

"  The  state  of  irritation  in  which  a  part  of  the  Assembly  ia 
plunged,  makes  me  apprehensive  of  not  being  able  to  find  at 
tliis  sitting  a  moment  of  silence  to  terminate  a  sentiment  which, 
I  hope,  will  no  longer  be  disapproved  of  by  candid  hearers  the 
moment  my  real  meaning. is  known;  such  as  I  wished  to  express 
it,  such  as  might  have  been  reasonably  anticipated  from  me,  and 
such,  finally,  as  you  could  not,  without  injustice,  have  blamed  me 
for  yourself,  if  you  had  on  this,  as  on  another  occasion,  per- 
mitted me  to  finish  my  sentence. 

"  The  minister  of  foreign  afiairs  contended  that  there  was 
a  sufficient  reason  for  war  in  the  necessity  for  preventing  in 
Spain  catastrophes  similar  to  those  which  have  stained  with 
blood  the  revolutions  of  England  and  of  France.  I  replied 
that  the  method  he  adopted  appeared  to  me  precisely  the  one 
best  calculated  to  augment  rather  than  diminish  those  dangers, 
and  I  cited  in  proof  of  what  I  eaid  the  events  which  had  brought 
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aboat;l2iB  dedinmemeist  of  tlte  Stuaxte^aoil the  deftthi o£. the 
wkmgfpf  LovoB-XVh 

"1*  aslrad  ifiit'  Tmff&xgotten'tliat^  in  Fnane;  thisindBftrtuiie. 
had  bean  preceded  l^  the  armed  mterventioa  of  the=  Pnissiatt^ 
and  Awtiiflnsv  and  I  reoalled  a.  fact,  knoifn  to  everyone,  tluit.it 
^m«  UKUf  rmiUuionary  Fmnce;  JMng^  th^  rmmihf  cf.  dt- 
fendinp  herself  by  new  powers  and  fresh  energy 

**  M  this  mDmont  I  was  inteirnpted;.  bat  if  I  hadiiXiot  been 
my  arnKtenoewotddihavo  t^nriziated  thos:  Then  mvokUwnmy 
Fran/me  fldinf  the  n^eeeHtyjqf  defetuUng  herst^hy  newpowen 
cmd'fiftih  energy,  threw  aU  ihematms  iota  a  state  of  commotioH, 
emk^isU'  the  popular  passiomi  and  thus  prodmoed  terrible  ea^ 
ceems  a$ut  a  deplorable  catastmphe  m  the  midst  of  a^  nMe 
reeietanoK 

'^NdbodjrwBS'betCer  pre|pared  than  myself  for  all  the- pie- 
judicesand  eren  the  violenoe  of-  a  portion  of  the  members,  of 
this  GhlEimber;  whose  piinciple»andiwho8e  effostS'Ihayeoon- 
sideiedit'mfduty  tO' combat  with  energy,  beoansft  I  think»  in 
my  heart'  and  my  consoience,.  that  these  efforts  and*  pdn- 
ciples  compromise  at  once  the  interests  of  the  throne  and<  of 
the  nation.  But  I  must  not  be  deprived,  by  interruptions  and 
a  tumult  which  you  yourself  have  found  inexcusable,  of  the 
right  ^of^  being  heard  before  I  am  judged.  I  will  not  permit 
eveix>/anprinoipled  party-feeling  to*  attribute  to  me  the  absiud 
prcjoetr-of^basaly  insulting;  without  motive  or  interest,  the  mis- 
fortunes of  august  victims  whose  destiny  has  afflilsted  every 
ganeiQiis  heart.  When  my  defence:  is  heard  I  shall  brave  the 
judf^ent  of  in^assioned  men,  as  I  shall  await  without  fear  the 
venikiAtofahejust 

'*  I  haTe  tiie  honour  to  be,  M.  President, 

**  Your  most  humble  servantv- 

February  26,  1 623.  "  Maotel." 

XXVII 

This  letter;  commumoated  as  he  wrote  it  to  the^  moat 
fEutiifbl  and  intrepid  leadciB> of  the  Opposition,  met  with. thciE. 
appxohatipn.     The^  sitting  was  resumed  with*  that:  aiiKiott»i 


imjj  or  mremsBOXY  nr.  fhaiwcs*  JjMT' 

PwiiMHiilliim  of  tfayBoyaiMi^. 

sdfiDeep  ^vlihsk  losnaldjra  t&B  ranoBs&of  aanambliefl  dCtor  Mttai 
iuiBe«B0iiabl6!6QaQ9e8Bw  M.  Eoidiiiii  dBsi  EsBarta,  attroratec  fnoBii 
the'  Seodi,  vrho,  in.  »  difS»ent  causa;  BSoaUecL'  the  &»  aoul 
passion  of  Isnard  in  the  otmreiitiDn,  ^vostihe  fisst  tOMomakilm^ 
tiibiinr,  and:  to  demand  the^  ezpniskorof  tha  oeaHas  ^rbo  had, 
he'  aaid^  pronotmced  **  smh  infanumft  wonis,  i««<»w^Afa'  sMina 
mgo^Mion  comldiL ooB^mmi  am  asaeanfofy  torthepuuBhrnenttof 
liBteamg  to  a  iHan<  TfleaBO)  nuodma  and^^diosft  i^eaohsB  eaooita  or 
justify  regicide !" 

Manual  aittaaptedi  ta»  leplj  from:  1iheftribiuia,.biit.th9  toj- 
almts  fiwbade  all  aeoBHr  to  it  b^  theic  ciaiaaars  and  ihar 
gei^QveK  ^^NcH-no!*^  Idief  e9DBlaim6d,."dMm.&oittthe^tniiiiBe 
tha^fmimitbf^vrareteh!  Dowm^idlhtha^reguadft!"  Doafenadrbj 
HmnmsBy  and'an9aalBdibj>  thsBsi  menae«^  MajMiai,,\dtia4ia4got 
80'te  a0  Idur  tiiiniiss;.  gamre  va^  the  lu^^of  makiiig  himaelihaaKl 
from  it,  and  turning  towardfr  the  pneaMbol^ihehdd  fosward  ih6. 
letter  he  Iwat  written  and  iBtinad  to  his*  pleae..  Thenu^onty 
thaoghitrfnna  this  gratuse  that  he  wa»  ofifeidng.hia  raaigiMriafin 
as  deputy,,  and  exdadmed  from,  all  parts  of  tha  hall  *  "  Hai  is 
doing  jjusticef  on  kiniaftlf»  he  is  roHeTing  us  frook  his  pnearanae  1 
Dovm  mdr  tii$  apologsit  of  tine  seafEblds  of  Idngs !"  It  vm&  in 
vain  that  the)  pE^ident  begged  the  Assembly  to  hear  the  letter, 
at  least  whicb-tiie  aBcused  had.tranamsit:ted  tohim;:  the  sooad 
of  hia  voice)  renewed  the  tumuk,  smd  it.  was  withi  diffi^t/  that 
he  oonid  ohtsm  the  adjoamment  till  thaiollowuig  day  o£  the 
moidoix  for  eaeduaion.  The  ukrariroyaliste  celdbcatod  this  aej^ 
preasion  of  the  jo^  oi  speaking  m  a  viotery^;  and  re^imd^ 
exelaiming  *^  Vmmt  Im>  Bmittboin»V* 

xxvm. 

The  nighl^  did  not  modnrate  either  their  indigoBtian  ortheir 
vengeanse;.  M.  diaLabourdlonnaie,  leader  of  the  exixeaie  right, 
claimed,  the  honoHT  q£  irritaMng  and  gratifyiiig.hi&  paitt)p,,  in- 
steady  of  aahmprnHfaing  and.  s^peasing  it.  Bemgim  impaasianed 
jxaxr  paaaien  ^nns  hia  oi£it^  jjustke.  He  madea  loalionr  in;  hia 
own  name  for  expuJaion^.  and  reading  an  act  ef  aceuaation  written. 
dimD§  t^  mB(§aA,  in;  whiidi  he  identified  the  mant  ^nitktiie 
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orator,  and  his  pnyate  opinions  with  his  public  speeches,  he 
demanded  that  the  Chamber  should  banish  Manuel  from  its 
body,  and  deprive  him  of  the  title  of  deputy,  as  an  expiation 
and  an  example  against  similar  attempts ! 

Beiug  defended  by  some  moderate  members  of  the  left  and 
of  the  centre,  and  again  attacked  by  M.  Hyde  de  Neuville,  and 
by  M.  de  Lalot,  Manuel  with  difficulty  obtained  permission  to 
be  heard,  from  a  sense  of  common  decency  rather  than  of 
justice  on  the  part  of  his  colleagues. 

**  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  *'  my  wish  in  appearing  in  this 
tribune,  and  that  which  most  nearly  concerns  me,  is  that  you 
should  be  fully  convinced  that  I  am  not  influenced  by  the  hope, 
or  even  by  the  desire,  to  assuage  the  storm  which  has  been 
raised  against  me.  I  simply  mean  to  prove  that  the,  proposed 
measure  is  an  act  of  violence  that  nothing  can  justify,  and 
which  I  have  in  no  respect  provoked. 

"  My  adversaries  have  felt  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  re 
cognise  the  crime  of  which  they  accuse  me  in  the  inculpated 
phrases  of  the  speech  which  I  have  pronounced  :  therefore,  by 
an  artiQce  which  I  do  not  wish  to  qualify  as  it  merits,  they 
have  taken  good  care  not  to  cite  those  phrases,  but  have  had  re- 
course to  other  grounds  of  accusation ;  they  have  carefully  re- 
produced  before  you  allegations  lately  destined  to  serve  a 
project  which  they  have  been  compelled  to  abandon.  They 
expected  at  the  commencement  of  the  session  to  be  able  to 
annul  the  proceedings  of  the  two  colleges  by  which  I  was 
elected.  They  loudly  boasted  of  this  beforehand ;  and  they 
went  everywhere  canvassing  for  protests  for  this  purpose.  They 
were  obliged  to  give  up  this  illegal  attempt,  but  they  have  now 
become  bolder :  they  avail  themselves  of  new  imputations :  I 
have,  they  assert,  preached  regicide. 

"  What !  I  preach  regicide,  at  the  very  moment  I  am  en- 
deavouring to  turn  you  from  doing  that  which  may  lead  to  it. 
I  preach  regicide  in  exhorting  you  to  prevent  it!  In  truth, 
gentlemen,  to  suppose  that  the  object  of  my  argument  was  to 
counsel  regicide  was  committing  a  great  absurdity  with  respect 
to  me.  What  words  of  mine  could  lead  you  to  imagine  it  ? 
What  interest,  moreover,  could  induce  me  to  support  this  doo 
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trine?  Bat  the  very  words  I  have  made  use  of  do  not  even 
leave  yoa  this  pitifd  resource.  I  said  that,  at  the  moment 
when  the  invasion  of  the  Austrians  and  Prussians  was  threat- 
ening our  country,  revolutionaiy  France  felt  that  she  was  under 
the  necessity  of  defending  herself  by  new  powers  and  fresh 


**  I  have  much  pleasure  in  declaring  to  the  Chamber,  that 
yesterday  before  I  wrote  to  the  president  the  letter  that  you 
would  not  hear  read,  I  had  consulted  a  good  many  of  my 
•colleagues,  as  well  as  the  notes  of  several  reporters,  as  to  the 
precise  text  of  my  words ;  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  editor 
of  the  Moniteur^  heard  the  word  powers,  and  I  am  certain,  in 
fact,  that  I  made  use  of  this  word.  But  this  is  of  little  con- 
•sequence,  and  I  accept  either  of  the  expressions  quoted.  It  is 
evident  thf  1 1  was  preparing  by  the  premises  the  conclusion  I 
was  about  to  draw.  I  said  that  it  was  necessary,  with  respect 
to  Spain,  to  avoid  employing  those  means  which,  by  striking 
a  terror  into  revolutions,  make  them  recur  in  their  defence  to 
the  most  terrible  resources,  pushing  them  so  as  to  exasperate 
all  the  passions,  to  stir  up  the  masses,  and  thus  to  lead  them 
into  a  track  wherein  the  most  enlightened  understandings 
oannot  perceive  the  point  at  which  they  can  stop.  This  is 
what  the  writings  even  of  our  adversaries  go  to  prove.  Read 
the  memoirs  of  the  Marquis  de  Eiviere,  and  those  of  M.  de 
Ferriere,  and  you  will  find  that  both  of  them  attribute  the  death 
x)f  the  King  to  the  foreign  invasion,  and  that  they  show  the 
origin  of  the  evil  to  be  derived  from  the  very  remedy  by  which 
it  was  proposed  to  cure  it.  But  even  admitting  that  my  ex- 
pressions may  have  been  slightly  equivocal,  custom,  prudence, 
and  justice  all  require  at  least  that  prior  to  condemning  me  for 
a  phrase  but  just  commenced,  in  the  midst  of  an  extempore 
speech,  on  a  question  so  grave  in  itself,  and  complicated  by  so 
many  circumstances,  I  should  be  heard  to  the  end.  This  you 
would  not  permit ;  you  refused  to  let  me  continue ;  and  under 
these  circumstances  have  you  a  right  to  interpret  in  your  own 
way  an  unfinished  sentence  ? 

"  But,  gentlemen,  you  speak  of  regicide !  Do  you  theii 
forget  that  I  must,  from  my  age,  be  a  greater  stranger  than 
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yoE,to  the  events  of  the  rovointicm?  I  was  lihenmlSithe 
army,  in  th^se  ranks  <wherein  yea  oontond  ilnt  the  natknial 
hcmoiir  had  taken  Tdhtge ;  cot  tiliat  I  aoeefrt;  ior  that  amy  a 
oompBment  -paid  to  it  at  l&e  expense  of  the  nation.  French 
honour  prevailed  everywhere,  and  to  whatever  ojbhkwos  ^e 
revolution  may  have  been  carried  we  shall  never  forget  ^liat, 
effled  Ibr  *as  it  was  by  the  ^wishes  of  f^nmoa,  defended  by  her 
at  Hie  priee  of  ber  blood,  and  df  immense  Hsaorxfiees,  tthis -revo- 
lution left  her,  in^exchange,  an  impeiishable  glory  and  infinite 
ben^ts.  ype  shcffll  «ever  forget  that  neither  yon  nor  sjro  wow 
exist  bort  by  i3ie  iresillts  it  has  produced— saered  reenilts,'^K4i:^ 
all  fhe  efforts  of  its  enemies  oannot  and  (will  ^not  %e  MLe  to 
'  deprive  us  of.  I  Tepeat  it,'"  he  energetically  ad^ed;'  "  for  Ieobi 
me  be  the  thought  ef  monopolising  for  Ifee  «army  akne  the 
glorions  titles  won  %y'Hftie  whole  of  this  great  and  gemfoua 
mtfiion ;  bat  tMs,  lioweveT,  is  true,  that  during  ifhe  whdle  eonse 
of  a  sanguinary  Tevoltftion,  i(he  army  has  shed  ^no  other  %lood 
than  its  own -and  thatt)f  the  enemy. 

'**My  v^hole  Iffewill  therefore,  iifTieoe«Baiy,  gifve  an«iswer 
to  your  reproaches.  But  I  have  coiribated  wiA  energy -rin  Hhis 
tnbnne  the 'party  inimical  to  the  revvrlution.  This  isn^  gieat 
fault,  this  is  my  erime,  and  1  disdam  to  elfer  a  defence  fe  it. 
Tf  I  had  exhibited  less  -warmlih,  less  txmrage  perhaps,  you 
would  tave  allowed  more  reprehensible  phrases  to  pwstm- 
noticed.  I  teow  this,  %ut  I  have  been  long  resigned  to  all  the 
tsonsequences  of  my  ^langra^  I  have  never  had  but  one 
object,  to  do  my  duty,  and  this  object  I  have  aecomplished  in 
defiance  txf  aU  consequences. 

"Bo  you  ^wish  -me,  -gentlemen,  to  prove  -to  yea  that  party 
sphrit  iflone,  and uot'a'spimtclf  justice,  is  atl&is  momentperse- 
outing  me?  In  one  off  your  preeeding  sittings  a  member 
declared  ^ram  this  -tribune  that  'the  -charter  was  «an 'oftrans 
gnarantee,  -and  you  listened  to  him4n  «H^ree. 

'•* Bpare  yourselves,  my  tJi^feaguea,"  he  added,  tunoing 

towards  the  left,  "^flie  troiftfleof  discussion  to 'display '«his<tf«fib. 
Do  they  not  feel  it  as  well  as  you  do  yourselvetf  ?  ©o  they  trot 
know  as  well  asTou,  ?^t  my  inteiMons  «weve  mapffeaehable  ? 
If  I  liad  not  a  quiet  conscienise;*' lie  said, 'addressing  4he^ii|^ 
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**ahoald  I  comeito  this  tribmie  to  tsamlxitand  lolnaTetyoiir 
jmvtwoxfi?  It  is  that  which  sustains  my  coumge.  Wi^'SQoh  a 
SEq^poxt  we  fear  no  one,  not  even 'those  who  tsoxntitate  ibem- 
selves  our  judges.  Ah,  you  wish  to  expel  me  from  this  Assem- 
bly !  Well,  do  so !  I  know  that  &e  same  thing  can  happen  now 
which  occurred  thirty  years  ago.  The  passions  are  the  same.  I 
shall  be  your  (first  victim,  andmay  Iifaeyourilaatl  Andahould 
J,.the  victim  of  yQttr.fuTy.QversentoEyiin.aiMirejfor  v«iige«QGe, 
X«hall  befjaeathto  your  own  passumsithe  dutyt)f«vQnging<me." 

Olhe  extreme  left^ofi  the  j^88emMy,/lAffilifi,vC^aHn^ 
Lafayette,  Qhaiiveiin,  QanKd,  lE^oittt^ay,  :Dapant  ^  i^Sure) 
andiheir'filendSi^alaDetapplauAed  th00ttflnaed8,«qpiaUy«g6nefaas 
and. inoffensive.  M.  I)ttdQn,  riio;affiected4«BOB9rt:tibe.'iDyBii8ts 
the  part  of  Bendamin  Constant  tamongat  iihei}&emkB»  danding 
his.boldjMSsto  tteir  e9ifie8ses,raiidius  intelkGJztDo^beirjpani^ 
.seconded  the  motion  :of  M.  /de  jLnboBXibimaie*  hr  eouinnon, 
and  had  it  immediately  ixeferred  t»^  ooimmitftee  oMhe  buraanx. 
This  .committee  sufficiently  exbihttad  itsipattialityitbree  oiays 
aftQr,'by  nominating  id!,  de  Ijahmi tdfmnaTe.himself  ito  rapoitits 
proceedings,  a  post  .which  jthis  ishafafifasr  lof  iaociiser  oog^  to 
ha^e  interdicted  him  from. 

The  debate  commenced  t)n'thel&rd.Maancfa.  iIIheiJDomiiKilion 
produced  in  Paris,  and  -^^ixonghout  all  Fisjioeiibj  -this^finrtsnct 
of  proscription. attempted  by.the  Ghamiber,  under ^e'aiKqnoea 
of  the  new  ministry,  [had  agitaisdilie  yonng  ooien  and  the 
people  generally,  and  collected  orowdb  Jipon'thef^i^,  upon 
the  bridge,  upon  all  the  approaches,  and  an  all  the  ipi^csgal- 
leries  of  the  Assembly.  They  wished  to  ascertain  to  what 
excess  of  temerity  the  royalist  miyority  would  carry  its  imita- 
tion of  the  parliamentary  proscriptions,  which  were  the  signal 
of  penal  ipira0oriptions:intiietoonnrentmn,.3Bafl  to  what  degree  of 
aiEiatation  the  perseoutionrof  (me^of .jtibeirsinoBt ^oheridiedto^ 
'^wonld (Canry ithe  ix«senfcnunit>of  tfae^ltboiak:;  :it  maB'Hn  eiul 
^war  df  .opinion  declared  in  ithe  aanfltoaryrof  :freadomiaad  t&o 
JwM^  prioT'to^a  sttfixerOpeniappealitD  aaans".  "^kftes  lUBtBjBmtito 
•be*0c»inled  diiefiue  iphyaiical  .fonse  wbs  'had  mcMine  ''to.  The 
fnople  .weee  indifBantwithont ^being :al«rmed.; .tiiaadBflDg and 
J]^  dDisatttfiss  wffi:e:affliotfld  withoitdasia^  tbe 
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ttltra-royolists,  blinded  bj  party  spirit,  harried  from  one  act 
of  Tiolence  to  another,  through  that  emulation  of  zeal  which 
afflicts  fanatical  or  ambitious  people  with  occasional  madness. 

XXIX 

M.  de  Saint  Aulaire,  father-in-law  to  M.  Decazes,  opened 
the  debate,  by  some  observations  more  irritating  than  convinc- 
ing, addressed  to  the  majority.  His  eloquence,  though  bold, 
was  not  sufficiently  poweiful  for  this  great  cause ;  it  contained 
epigrams  against  the  ministry,  instead  of  thunders  against  the 
excesses  of  the  assemblies.  M.  Royer  Oollard,  by  his  philoso- 
phy, by  his  unsuspected  attachment  to  the  crown,  by  his  purity 
from  every  revolutionary  taint,  by  the  somewhat  august  charac- 
ter of  his  eloquence,  was  the  man  looked  to  by  all  as  an  arbiter 
between  the  two  parties  which  were  generally  reconciled  at  his 
voice.  His  speech  was  not  deficient  in  reason,  but  it  wanted 
fire.  His  too  studied  arguments  fell  from  his  pages  cold  upon 
the  ear.  He  did  not  excite  others,  because  he  was  not  himself 
excited  by  the  enthusiasm  of  extempore  speaking ;  that  whirl- 
wind of  i^e  real  orator,  who  when  his  own  soul  is  in  a  state  of 
excitement,  inspires  with  his  own  feelings  assemblies  and  whole 
nations.  He  gave,  however,  a  powerful  testimony  to  the  inno- 
cence of  Manuel,  by  stating,  that  he  had  heard  without  favour, 
as  without  prejudice,  the  phrase  incriminated  by  his  enemies, 
and  his  firm  conviction  was,  that  Manuel  had  neither  justified 
nor  provoked  regicide. 

XXX 

M.  Hyde  de  Neuville,  forgetting  that  exclusions  were  the 
prelude  to  those  proscriptions  of  which  he  himself  had  been 
the  victim,  contended  for  the  necessity  of  purging  the  national 
representation  of  a  member  unworthy  of  sharing  in  its  de- 
liberations. He  adjured  the  silent  ministers  to  march  boldly 
in  the  way  of  truth,  both  within  and  without  the  Chamber. 
He  summed  up  his  arguments  with  a  motion  for  the  exclusion 
of  Manuel  for  twelve  months.     Manuel  then  ascended  the 
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tribune,  not  to  justify  or  defend  himself,  but  to  protest  in  the 
face  of  his  country : 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  **  even  if  I  had  any  intention  of 
justifying  myself  before  you  on  the  accusation  brought  against 
me,  the  zeal  of  my  honourable  friends  would  have  anticipated 
me  in  the  task.  The  absence  of  all  right,  the  usurpation  and 
arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  majority,  together  with  the  inno- 
cence of  my  intentions,  have  all  been  perfectly  established  by 
them ;  and  though  one  of  my  defenders,  led  astray,  doubtless,, 
by  old  feelings,  has  allowed  some  expressions  of  disapprobation 
to  escape  at  the  moment  I  was  braving  such  a  torrent  of  anger, 
I  can,  for  my  own  part,  disdain  this  act  of  weakness  or  of 
malice.  I  shall  not  give  my  adversaries  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  me  placed  upon  a  stool  of  repentance  from  which  they 
have  not  ^e  right  to  take  me  down.  Let  others  seek  to 
debase  the  national  representation,  they  have  doubtless  a  cul- 
pable interest  in  so  doing ;  but,  inspired  by  a  very  different 
sentiment,  I  shall  do  everything  that  depends  upon  me  to> 
preserve  its  lustre. 

**  I  therefore  declare  that  I  do  not  recognise  in  any  one  here 
the  right  to  accuse,  or  condemn  me.  It  is  in  vain  that  I  look 
around  for  judges ;  I  can  only  find  accusers.  I  do  not  expect  an 
act  of  justice,  but  resign  myself  to  an  act  of  vengeance.  I 
profess  every  respect  for  the  superior  powers  of  this  country, 
but  I  respect  still  more  the  laws  which  have  established  them  ; 
and  their  power  ceases  in  my  eyes  at  the  instant  when,  in  con- 
tempt of  those  laws,  they  usurp  those  rights  to  which  they  are 
not  legally  entitled. 

"  In  such  a  state  of  things  I  know  not  if  submission  be  an 
act  of  prudence ;  but  this  I  know,  that  when  resistance  is  a 
rights  it  also  becomes  a  duty.  It  is  especially  a  duty  for  those 
who,  like  us,  ought  to  know  better  than  any  one  else  the  extent 
of  their  rights;  and  it  is  a  duty  for  me,  in  particular,  who 
ought  to  show  myself  worthy  of  those  citizens  of  La  Vendee 
who  have  given  to  France  so  noble  an  example  of  courage  and 
independence,  by  twice  granting  me  their  sufi&ages. 

*'  Having  taken  my  seat  in  this  Chamber  by  the  will  of 
thoee  who  had  the  right  to  send  me  here,  I  shall  only  quit 
4h 
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it  tlirougb  the  violence  of  tliose  vfko  have^  not  the  right  to 
exclude  me ;  and  should  this  resolution  sdaject  me  to  the 
greatest  dangers,  I  shall  consdle  Jxe^U  with  the  zafleetion 
that  the  field  of  liberty  has  been.  oecMMmalfy  iertibged.  by 
gennoas  blood!" 

XXXI 

These  laat  wordb  of  the  deputj;  aLreadj  pzoBcrihed  in  the 
hearts  of  the  royalists,  ^were  received'  by  tfai»  oppodtion  as  a 
final  adiea  to  the  tribmso'  and  to  liberty,  and  by  die  niembeiB 
of  the  majority  as  an  importunate  effasifloi  of  eloqaeooe.  1^ 
motion  for  expulsion  was  oaxriedby  afiigfatlul  majority.  '*  What 
an  ^nimntgmu  coup  d'etot !  "  exclaimed  Lafa^tte.  *'  Unhiqppy 
meni ''  eried  General  E<^,  "  you  have  dastsoyed  the  n^iesen- 
tative  goTermaent !  '*  '*  I  demand  for  the  accused,''  said  Gashnir 
Peridr,  *^the  right  of  challenging  the  votes  of  his  enemies !  " 
*'Tha  charter  is  destzoyed/'  eidainwwl  General  Demar^ay, 
with  an  eipressive  gesture.  "Tlxie  Ohambei;  is  filled  wMk 
enemies  of  the  revolution,  myrmidons  of  the  coonter-rewilQ* 
tian  1 "  "  We  aR  make  common  caase  with  Manuel !  "  La- 
fayette again  exclaimed  *'  Yea,  yee  t  all !  "  cried  sixty  memb^s 
of  the  lef tr  rising  in  their  places.  These  cries,  these  protests, 
these  apostrophes,  these  commoticms,  this  fory  of  the  Chamber, 
were  commtmieated  a»  if  by  electricity  from  the  hall  to  the 
galleries,  from  the  galleries  to  the  lobbiesv  from  the  lobbies  to 
the  crowds  assembled  at  the  doors  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  along  the  quays.  It  was  in  vain  that  some  squadrons  of 
cavalry  were  sent  to  restrain,  to  drive  back,  and  to  disperse 
them.  The  crowds,  immovable  from  morning  till  night,  awaited, 
like  the  vanguard  of  a  whole  people,  for  the  promulgation  of 
the  v«ote  of  the  Chamber.  When  this  vote  was  made  known 
to  the  multitude,  it  replied  by  tumultuous  cries  of  **  Long  live 
Manuel  I  Long  live  the  Opposition !  "  and  taking  the  direction 
of  the  Hue  St.  Honor!,  it  stopped  in  a  compact  mass  before 
the  residence  of  the  expelled  deputy,  and  avenged  him  by 
prolonged  acclamations  for  the  repudiation  of  the  Ohon^r. 
Of  an  orator  who  was  scarcely  popular,  royalist  violence  had 
maNiie  a  tribune  of  the  people,  and  a  leader  of  fsieticai.    The 
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ni|^^  alone'  pttxlUtced,'  not  quiBt  in  the  mind^  of  the  mul<- 
titadt0|f'  buV '  s£[ei!ce''m  the^  pnblic  pioees:    The  people  awaited 
the  Mlbwing  da^^'^tl^'hope;  and<'the  gevemmen«ftv^:-aiii»' 
easiness.     If  MftncM):' w«8  decided  on  disobeying 'the  iMegtJti 
vote  of  ih6'  Assembly/  it  would  be  necessary  to  esdplby  force, 
and»lbMe  ndght '  produce  resistanoe.     The  second '  Mimbefta- 
nright-'fiWf'Withn the  first?:   "I  remain  here  by  this  aat^oBtty- 
ol  tlK^^people ! ''    The' troops  w«^  confined  to  their  bkrt»dks; 
and;  ittf'the'approaehes  tJO  the  Ohamb^rthe  guards  and  ushers^ 
w«M  ordered  to*pvev^t  the  entraiioe  of  the  proser^ed  depuVf. 
Bttthb  ekdidd  their^Vigiknoe^  by  entering  witflldut  being  re^ 
cogti»e^,  amid  a  groftp  of  his  friends  who- jsurroonded  him» 
aBdrhe'BUddenly''appeared'in  his  costame,  seated  on  his^benbh, 
between  Oasini»  Periir  and  General  Demargay. 

At'  this  ■  apparrtlon  the-  majoritf  became  troubled.  TM* 
presididnt  and  the  meet 'violent  members  of  the  right  con'- 
salted  togetheron  theresoltktion  thisy  shbtdd  take.  The  m&iiii^ 
ters"  at  the  foot  of  ^e  tribune  communicafced  by  their  emissaries  ■ 
with  the  president.  The*  public  galleries  were  crowded  wil3i' 
spectators,  who  w^w  suspended'  between  curiosity  and  tenror; 
in  ^[pectation  of  some  imknown'  and  perhaps  tragidal)  eveo!^/ 
At  the*  uBaal>  hotif  of  opening,  M;  Eavezannouneed  to  lite 
Assembly,  with  a  gtave  voioei.  that  the  deputy  who  had  beeir' 
intefdit^d fi^om hie fiinctions  hftdf vioktted  tdieaothority^ of  t&e 
Chamber,  and  turning  towards  the  bench  on  wMch  Manuel 
was  sittings,  he  summoned  him  to  rethrew  "'  I  announced  yes-- 
terday,"  replied 'Manuel,  rising-  "that  I  would  yield  onljrto 
force*,  and  I  am  cometo  keep  my  word.^*^    He  then  sat  down 


The  president  suggested  that  the  Assembly  should  evacuate 
the  hall,  and  tetffe  intoHie  bureaux,  in  order  to  execute  during 
this  suspension  of  this  sitting;  the  sentence  it  had  pronounced, 
and 'the  mimaters'  followed  the  president.  The  opposition 
remained,  and -collected*  round  Manuel.  A  silence,  at  once 
respeetful  and  threatening,  prevailed  in  the  hall',  and  seemed 
to  be  brooding-  over  ^oomy  and*  stem  resolutions.  Af tor  some 
time  the  door  opened,  and  the  principal  usher  of  the  Chamber,' 
ftHdwed  by  a  cortege  of  his  colleagues,  entered  with  a  paper  In 
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his  hand.  With  a  loud  voice  he  read  an  order  from  the  presi- 
dent, directing  him  to  make  Manuel  retire,  and  in  case  of 
resistance  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  armed  force.  "  Your  order 
is  illegal,"  replied  the  deputy ;  "  I  shall  not  ohey  it." 

The  pacific  cortege  retired,  the  door  was  closed  after  it, 
and  the  silence  and  anxiety  were  redouhled.    Military  footsteps 
were  then  heard  in  the   outer  halls :  they  approached,  the 
folding  doors  were  thro\m  open,  and  a  platoon  of  National 
Guards  and  Veterans  entered  the  hall,  fully  armed  and  ac- 
coutred, and  were  drawn  up  fronting  the  hench  where  the 
deputy  was  sitting,     A  cry  of  indignation  arose  from  the  ranks 
of  the  opposition  which  surrounded  Manuel.    Lafayette  made 
a  gesture  of  horror  on  seeing  that  National  Guard,  which  had 
heen  armed  hy  the  people  and  hy  the  revolution,  lending  its 
arms  to  violate  that  revolution  and  the  representation  qi  the- 
people.     The  National  Guardsmen,  somewhat  shaken  by  the 
place,  by  the  features  of  their  popular  men,  by  the  appeals  to 
their  patriotism,  and  by  the  responsibility  which,  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  would  rest  upon  their  names,  looked  down  upon  the 
ground  and  continued  motionless.    The  officer  of  Veterans 
advanced  alone  towards  the  bench  where  he  was  told  the 
expelled  deputy  was  sitting;  he  intreated  him  to  spare  his 
party  the  painful  necessity  of  employing  force.     "  We  do  not 
recognise  the  troops  of  the  line  in  this  place,"  said  General 
Foy,  addressing  him  with  authority;   "we  only  know  the 
National  Guard;   communicate  your  orders  to  them."     The 
officer  abashed,  retired  to  consult  the  president.    He  soon 
returned  with  directions  to  execute  by  force  the  orders  he  hod 
received.    He  read  this  order  again,  but  it  was  still  resisted ; 
and  the  officer,  turning  towards  the  captain  of  the  National 
Guard,  commanded  him  to  seize  the  contumacious  deputy  on 
his  bench.    The  captain,  in  his  turn,  ordered  a  sergeant  ni^ed 
Mercier,  of  the  detachment  of  the  National  Guards,  to  execute 
the  arrest;  but  the  sergeant  was  intimidated  by  the  voices^ 
the  gestures,  the  rebukes,  and  the  private  signals  of  the  eighty 
members  of  the  opposition  standing  before  him, — almost  all 
generals,  orators,  great  names  of  the  Eepublic,  the  Empire, 
and  the  Monarchy,  popular  bankers,  and  respectable  merchants 
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of  the  capital, — men  whom  he  heard  celebrated  every  day  as 
great  citizens, — whom  he  would  meet  the  day  after  in  business,  in 
the  theatres,  at  the  Exchange, — everywhere,  in  short, — ^and  who 
deterred  him  on  their  responsibility  from  the  sacrilege  he  was 
about  to  commit  in  arresting  their  colleague,  and  assaulting 
their  inviolability  with  arms  in  his  hands ;  he  seemed  to 
hesitate  for  a  moment  between  disobedience  to  his  officer, — 
which  would  be  a  breach  of  discipline, — and  obedience,  which 
would  be  a  crime  against  the  representation.  He  looked  at 
his  soldiers,  all  citizens  like  himself,  and  endeavoured  to  read 
their  thoughts  in  their  eyes  to  confirm  his  own.  Their  looks 
met,  and  mutual  intelligence  and  equal  repugnance  were  the 
result.  Their  attitude,  their  immobility,  their  faces  turned 
repulsively  from  the  benches  which  they  were  ordered  to 
assault,  and  their  arms  resting  by  their  sides,  all  indicate  their 
unwillingness,  which  is  understood  by  the  opposition  and  by 
the  public  galleries.  Cries  of  ••  Vive  la  Garde  NoHoruUe!" 
issue  from  all  parts  of  the  hall,  and  applaud  the  victory  of 
public  sentiment  over  military  discipline.  The  arms  of  the 
citizen  fall  to  pieces  in  the  hands  of  the  government;  the 
coup  d'Stat  of  the  majority  may  be  changed  into  a  coup  d*itat 
of  the  people.  The  royalists  tremble  in  their  turn,  lest  the 
violence  they  have  invoked  should  explode  in  a  sedition  of  the 
civic  troops,  and  perhaps  in  a  revolution  of  the  Chamber. 
Manuel's  colleagues  clap  their  hands  at  the  silent  complicity 
of  the  National  Guards.  The  officer  of  the  Veterans  hastens 
to  acquaint  the  president  and  the  ministers  with  his  inability 
to  execute  the  arrest  by  his  detachment,  and  with  the  disobe- 
dience of  Sergeant  Mercier. 

The  defection  of  the  soldiers  of  the  line  and  the  National 
Guard  had  been  anticipated  by  the  government.  Thirty  gen- 
darmes— a  select  corps,  professionally  unpopular,  and  accus- 
tomed to  act  rigorously  in  civil  commotions,  without  exception 
of  rank  or  of  cause — were  kept  in  reserve  in  the  lobbies  under 
the  command  of  their  colonel,  M.  de  Foucault,  an  officer 
resolved  to  devote  his  name  and  his  life  to  the  service  of  the 
King.  They  entered,  carbines  in  hand,  and  drew  up  before 
the  Veterans  and  the  National  Guards.     Colonel  Foucault 
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-Rcbranoed  towards  the  bench  of  ithe  kit,  iriMfib^ioveffed. Manuel; 
lieMGKiBimoBed  )the  dep«tiesMidio?i9Bie>dilMdMig  before  ipm  not 
to*  prelect  thekcoUeagoe  any  kogsr  iigiiitat  the  oidtoiBtnf  the 
Chamber,  ft&d  .agianst  the  «ffortB  td  tihe  Ntlionil  Cbnatd. 

*«*The  National  Guard!"  oiiod  Lafii(fet|e;  '*it  is^lUse! 
Let  it  enjoy  all  its  ^ory !  '*  Th&-¥oicBS.,aiid;ftttitttd€»  of  Ae 
deptities  indioated  that  they  ivoold  not- -obey  this  rsanwaoins, 
which  was  vainly  renewed  three  times  by  M.  de  f^OiiOMilt. 
"  I  shall  obey  the  third  no  more  than  the  first,"  aaid  lUwauel 
showing  himself.  ''You  must  use  fonoe."  "Well,  ^iAen!** 
said  the  colonel,  half  turning  towards  liis  •  gendarmea,  ^^and 
pointing  towards  the  exduded.deputy,  "^eize  that  man«4;h0rer' 
and  ascending  with  his  soldiers  the  steps  which  separated.liim 
from  Manuel,  he  approached  him  and  requested  him  to4m)end. 
Manuel,  who  was  desirous  that  ^oooie  phyaioal  outrage  fahDuld 
jsignaMse  in  his  person  the  brutality  of  power,  and  indioal»,him 
as  the  ^etim  of  violence,  and  the  idol  of  the  people,  remained 
motionless ;  M.  de  Fouoault,  therefore,  seized  him  by  ,the 
arm,  and  two  gendarmes  by  the  collar  of  his  coat,  ^wii^;ithe 
intention  of  dragging  him  down.  The  deputies  who  surrounded 
Irim  raised  their  hands  to  Heaven,-'Hittered  cries^of  .ind|ignar 
tion, — endeavoured  tcr  cover  him  with  their  bodies,  miA  to 
contend  for  him  with  the  soldiers ;  but  he  yielded  at  length 
and  quitted  the  hali,  followed  by  a. cortege  of  the  whole 
opposition,  who  declared  themselves  conjointly  veaponsible  for 
his  inviolability,  >and  victims  of  the  asaemlt  committed  upon 
one  of  th^  members. 

While  Manuel,  accompanied  by  Dupont  (de  l^mre)  got 
into  a  carriage  and  returned  to  his  residenGe,  his  ooUeagues 
having  assembled  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  Baris  deputies,  at 
that  time  celebrated,  though  since  unknown,  named  Gevaudan, 
drew  up  and  signed  the  following  protest  ^*— 

''  We,  Ihe  undersigned  members  of  theQhamber  of  DepiL- 
Mes  of  ike  departments,  declare  that  we  could  not  belwld 
-without  profound  grief,  and  a  feeling  of  indignation  .which  it, is 
our  duty  to  manifest  before  all  France,  the  illegal. act  .hoatHe 
to  the  charter,  to  the  royal  prerogative,  and  to  allthe  priitdiples 
of  representative  government,  whioh  has  outraged  :the.uitegisty 
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of  the  -nAtiOBad  lepreseniaiioii,  and  yiokted  in  the  peraon  of  a 
dqwij  the  gnanuitees  Aecored  to  all,  as  well  as  the  xighte  of 
tike  dectoEB  md  <^  all  Frendi  eitizens. 

'*'  We  declare  in  the  &ce  of  the  country  that  the  Chamber 
of  Bepnties  has,  by  ite  acts,  exoeeded  the  legal  sphere  and 
Hfoit  of  its  authority. 

^'  We  declare  that  the  doctrine  professed  by  the  committee 
mbitlx  has  proposed  the  expulsion  of  one  of  our  colleagues,  and 
in  eon&nmty  with  which  this  measure  haa  been  adopted,  is  an 
idea  eubversive  of  all  justice  and  all  aocial  order;  that  the 
principles  emitted  in  the  report  of  the  conunittee,  ou  the  unli- 
mited and  retroactiTe  authority  of  the  Chamber,  are  nothing 
but  subversive  principles  which,  at  another  period,  have  pro- 
duoed  the  most  odious  crimes ;  that  the  monstrous  confusion 
in  the  functions  of  legislators,  accusexB,  reporters,  jurors,  and 
jndgee,  is  a  criminal  attempt,  unexampled  except  in  the  very 
proceediug  the  memory  of  which  has  served  ^  a  pretext  for 
anniilliDg  the  powers  of  M.  Manuel ;  that  those  protecting 
iorms  with  which  ibe  law  shields  accused  persons  of  the 
gnealest  obscurity,  and  even  the  call  of  the  house,  which  on 
ioiiportant  occasions  can  alone  guarantee  the  independence  of 
the  votes,  have  all  been  rejected  with  pas£^nate  and  turbulent 
ofaatinacj. 

'*  Considering  the  resolution  come  to  yesterday,*  the  3rd 
March,  against  our  colleague,  as  the  first  step  of  a  Action  to 
{dbce  itaelf  by  violence  above  all  forms,  aod  to  break  through 
aU  the  restraints  which  our  fundamental  compact  had  imposed 
U|Mnit 

**  Convinced  that  this  first  atep  is  only  the  prelude  to  that 
system  which  is  leading  France  into  an  unjust  foreign  war,  in 
order  to  consummate  the  counter-revolution  4U  home,  and  to  lay 
open  our  territory  to  a  ford^n  oeeupation. 

"Not  wishing  to  become  aoeompUces  in  the  misfortunes 
which  this  Daetion  cannot  ML  to  attract  upon  our  country, 

"  We  protest  against  all  the  ille^  Mjod  uneoustitutional 
meaanzos  taken  during  some  days  past,  for  the  expulsion  of 
M.  Manuel,  deputy  of  La  Yencke,  toad  a^inat  the  viokiMie 
with  wluch  he  wae  dcagged  from  amidst  the  Chamber  d 
Deputies." 
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They  absent  themselves  from  the  Chamber. 

Here  follow  the  signatures  of  sixty-two  deputies :  General 
Foy,  MM.  Mechin,  Labbey  de  Pompierre,  Lecarlier,  Destatt 
de  Tracy,  Lefebvre  Gineau,  De  la  Tour-du-Pin,  Pavee  de  Van-. 
•doBUvre,  Vernier,  Adam,  De  la  Pommeraie,  Pougeard  du  Lim- 
i>ert,  General  Sebastiani,  De  Ohauvelin,  Caumartin,  Hemouz, 
Auguste  de  Saint  Aignan,  Dupont  (de  TEure),  De  Keratry,  De 
Bendy,  Savoye  Rollin,  Tasseyre,  Jobez,  Louis  de  Saint  Aignan, 
Alexandre  P^rier,  Gautret,  Pilastre,  Etienne,  Raulin,  Saulnier, 
Villemain,  Tronchon,  Bastarr^che,  De  Saglio,  Voyer  d^Argenson, 
Kcechlin,  Bignon,  Georges  de  Lafayette,  General  de  la  Poype, 
General  de  Thiard,  General  Maynaud  de  Lavaux,  Nourrisson, 
General  Gerard,  Cassimir  P^rier,  Gevaudan,  Gabriel  Delessert, 
Gaspard  God,  Laffitte,  Alexandre  de  Laborde,  Stanislas  de 
Ginirdin,  Charles  de  Lameth,  Cabanon,  Leseigneur,  De  la 
Eoche,  De  TAistre,  Bouchard  Descamaux,  De  Jouvencel, 
General  de  Lafayette,  Gilbert  des  Voysins,  Clerc  de  Lassale, 
General  Demar9ay. 

This  protest,  which  was  presented  on  the  following  day  to 
the  president  of  the  Assembly,  to  be  read  to  the  Chamber,  was 
not  even  honoured  with  a  reading  there ;  and  the  deputies  who 
had  signed  it  quitted  the  Chamber,  not  to  enter  it  again 
^luring  the  whole  session,  thus  proscribing  themselves,  in  order 
to  annul  by  their  absence  the  legality  of  its  deliberations,  and 
to  avenge  themselves  on  its  violence,  by  rendering  the  laws 
themselves  illegal 

The  people,  excited  for  a  moment  by  the  drama  which  was 
enacted  in  the  Chamber,  returned  at  length,  not  to  indifiPerence, 
but  to  quietness.  They  were  satisfied  with  decreeing  civic 
<3rowns  to  Sergeant  Mercier,  who  fell  back  into  the  obscurity 
from  which  the  accidental  occurrence  of  this  day  had  for  a 
moment  drawn  him. 

The  law  of  subsidies  proposed  by  the  ministry  for  the 
Spanish  war,  was  passed  without  opposition.  The  army  of  one 
hundred  thousand  men,  divided  into  five  corps  d'arm^^  under 
the  orders  of  Marshal  Gudinot,  of  General  MoKtor,  of  Prince 
Hohenlohe,  of  Marshal  Moncey,  and  of  General  Bordesoollci, 
assembled  under  the  command  in  chief  of  the  Duke  d*Angou 
lime     General  Guilleminot,  one  of  those  rare  officers  of  the 
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IHepublic  and  of  the  Empire,  who  joined  intelligence  and 
3)olitical  aptitude  to  his  military  merit,  was  appointed  major- 
general.  This  title,  which  made  him  the  central  point  of  the 
army,  inspired  confidence  in  the  generalissimo,  a  modest, 
studious,  and  prudent  prince,  whose  bravery  and  virtues  were 
known ;  hut  who  could  only  imbibe  his  military  inspirations 
in  extended  warfare  from  the  pupils  and  the  companions  of 
liapoleon.  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  whose  principal  object  in 
this  campaign  was  to  blend  together,  under  the  fire  of  a 
national  and  dynastic  war,  the  old  and  new  ofiSicers  of  the 
country,  and  to  give  a  personal  weapon  to  the  Bourbons,  met 
with  tiie  same  idea  in  the  Duke  d*Angouleme.  Party  spirit 
hod  nothing  to  do  with  the  choice  of  the  generals  charged 
under  this  prince  with  the  different  commands.  Services  and 
fame  were  the  only  recommendations ;,  and  the  military  spirit 
^f  all  was  relied  on  to  stifle  the  spirit  of  faction 


BO  01  TQOTY-FIESl. 

PrepUDitions  for  tke  Spanish  war— >Conoentrationof  the  tamj  on  the  frontier 
— ^Proceedings  of  the  Opposition ;  it  endeavours  to  send  an  accredited 
agent  to  the  Spanish  revolationists,  but  fails— Transmission  of  assis- 
tance of  ereiy  flortto  Spain-^False  alarm  of  the  ErsBclmiiiiiftiy  ; 
anspensioa  of  tiie  Haj^r^Gkncral  'fliiilkmiBot ;  Bcmoastroiiees  af  the 
Dnkeil'AngontenMH-The^passage  of  theBidassaa  is  decided. on,;. im- 
prondenoe.  of  the.  ministry  witii  respect  to  army  supplies — M,  Onvrard 
arrives  at  head-quarters  to  assist  the  Commander-in-Chief;  his  finan- 
cial character  in  the  expedition— ^Passage  of  theBtdasaoa ;  thefeAigee 
'Corps  «f  Golonel  Taibvler  AttemptsH»isedaeef  tke:army,:biitiia  diqaaKd 
by  artilleiy-rAttitide  of Bogiand ;  M.  de  Chtteanbrimd  ia  Lendon ; 
his  fluctuation,  his  correspondence  with  M.  de  Marcellus — Political 
views  of  Mr:  Canning — Success  of  the  army  of  intervention  ;  its  en- 
trance .into  Madrid ;  the  Constitutionalists  retire  with  Ferdinand  to 
the  Isle  of  Leon— The  Duke  d'Angoulfime  arrives  befi>re  Cadiz; 
pacific  prockmation  of  Andujar  ;  operations  of  the  siege ;  capitula- 
tion of  tiie  city— Ferdinand  is  delivered ;  his  duplicity ;  he  annuls  the 
proclamation  of  Andujar,  and  commences  a  sanguinary  reaction — 
Letters  of  the  Duke  d'Angouleme  to  M.  de  VillSle — Continuation  of 
royal  vengeance  in  Spain — Last  efforts  of  Biego ;  dramatic  incidents 
of  his  flight ;  his  arrest — Mock  trial  and  stoical  death  of  Bi6g(y— 
Triumphal  return  of  the  Duke  d'Angouleme  to  France^  and  his 
arrival  in  Paris. 


I. 

On  the  15tih  March  the  Duke  d'Angouleme  departed  for  the 
Pyrenees.  While  he  was  visiting  his  several  corps  to  concen- 
trate them  under  his  hand  on  the  extreme  frontier,  according 
as  they  arrived  from  their  respective  garrisons,  a  sudden  and 
mysterious  panic  seized  on  the  council  of  ministers  at  Paris, 
and  instilled  into  the  public  mind,  as  well  as  into  the  first 
movements  of  the  army,  alafm,  indecision,  and  distrust,  which 
might  have  overturned  all  the  plans  of  the  government. 

The  Carbonari  of  Paris,  under  the  direction  of  Lafayette 
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a&d  JUanoeli  ieLt,  since  the  abortive  tcaospinaes  of  .Bifilbrt, 
Smamxr^  and  Cans,  UMt  their  oause  muat  be  decided  in  Spain 
alone,  andtftihat  a  Icieikdly  .'aoMi  coao^ad  ngreement  between 
theoreifOtotion.atJPiftri&and  the.fevoliiUioaiatMadjid,  waa  the 
jQaly<)Q9tt|>iniej«ihi€h.  could  enable  «£  ibaee  xeyelutioBS  to 
ixiiiBifli  by  snssmB  •  lef  tbe ' otiber.  'Thejihad*  in  canse^nance, 
delibfisated  oAsaoorediting  and  jinaiwtflan.ing  mih  the  leaders  of 
)tihe  Cortos  an  ageskt,  fle0ret,saftfe,«nd  of  higli.eh«racter;  vho, 
by  his  moral  authority  might  inspire^  /Sfid  iinfnress  .upon  the 
:&pMBdshgDTeniiiftant.couBisels  the  best  oaJioubted  to  produce  the 
tzinmph  of  ilie  Envopeasi  libesals,  aad  to  disc^cert  jthese  of 
the  royalists  of  iE^msijce.  nheir  'eholoe,  says  M.  <de  Vaulabelle, 
the  manmoat  eompatent  to  uniayel ft^Mse snystasies,  lell  upon 
Beigamin  Oonstent.  This  pcditician,  ^ho  inas  exduded  Just 
themfimntke  .Cixsmber  >by  the  expiration  of  lus .termofi elec- 
tion, rwas^admii&ibly  duobpted  ibr  ithis  hidden  diplomacy,  which 
iras  to  disturb  ^all  EnEope,  and  to.o<AeGt  the  elements  rof  civil 
^ea^pests  against  the  Bourbons.  Bom  in  Smtzerland,  but 
claiming  Fnoose  as  ins  country  :by  descent ;  invested  by.porty- 
fiftdt  <with  a  x^utation  beyond  his  talents,  bot^stilleiidewed 
.with  a  ^een  and  bzilHant  intellect,  which  inwimated  itself, 
.aemetimes  by 'sareaam,  sometimes  by  adulation,  amongst  pairties 
st^eoBBOBt  opposite  to  each  other;  dark . and  dQgmatiG»al;inJbBOiy, 
.hut«lear  and  fiessible  in  matters  of  fact,  An  laxiatoflrat  in  birth 
and^manners,  with  .the  nobility,  popokr  :with:jthe  demoerats, 
:ax9tiye,  secret,  ^acquainted  with  all  laiigtti^es,*and  knewiiig  all 
the  important  men  of  Europe,  B^ajamin  Constant  waajmiam- 
'hmMndor  just  made  for  a  European  f«(mspin&yjto  a/jnarofaition 
at  Madrid,  auxiliary  to  all  conspiraDies.  Blut  iiis  prodigdity 
and  embarrassed  circumstances  wereisucbnbhatitiarasineQQsaaiy 
to  effer  him,  as  ^an  inducement  to  expatriate . himself 'pedu|Mi  for 
'«rer,  an  indemnity  for  hisancome  as  a  iitemryjuan,  and  for 
•Mb  habitation  in  France.  Although  the  ilibeveds jalUedifft  iBsris 
against  the  Restoration  possessed,  as  great  p!Cop]detara,:'igreat 
manufacturers,  or  as  bankers,  immense  and  disposable  riches, 
they  purchased  even  their  popularity  with  economy,  and  dispensed 
for  their  cause  their  speeches  more  freely  than  their  fortunes. 
In  an  industrial  age  money  is  the  foundation  of  human  afiGadrs. 
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The  French  army  of  insurrection. 


The  great  religious  or  political  deliriums  are  the  heroism  of 
poor  times  and  poor  countries.  People  sacrifice  but  little  to 
ideas  in  those  times  and  countries  where,  in  order  to  conquer 
truth,  powerful  interests  must  be  immolated.  This  is  the 
secret  of  the  miscarriage  of  numerous  principles  in  these  latter 
agitations  of  Europe.  Poor  and  agricultural  nations  devoto 
themselves,  while  industrial  and  wealthy  nations  get  tired  and 
withdraw  from  the  contest  The  revolutions  of  the  human 
mind  have  their  seasons. 

With  all  the  clubbing  together  of  the  bankers  and  opulent 
Carbonari  of  Paris,  they  could  not  raise  a  sufficient  sum  to 
secure  the  requisite  indemnity  for  Benjamin  Constant.  They 
then  addressed  themselves  to  the  Duke  d*Orleans,  who  war 
always  the  confidant,  but  never  an  accomplice,  of  the  mental 
reservations  of  the  enemies  of  his  family ;  but  this  prince  declined 
taking  into  his  pay  a  diplomacy  against  the  King  and  his 
country.  The  plan  consequently  miscarried,  and  the  projectors 
of  it  limited  themselves  to  encouraging,  by  every  possible 
means,  the  emigration  to  Spain  of  a  certain  number  of  conspik 
raters  acquitted  in  the  trials  of  1820  and  1828,  of  some  officers 
dismissed  from  their  regiments  on  suspicion  of  plotting,  and  of 
some  young  men,  adventurers  of  Carbonarism,  who  had  nothing 
to  lose  in  their  own  country,  but  everything  to  hope  for  in  des- 
perate enterprises,  and  indicating  to  them  places  for  assembling 
and  arming  on  the  Spanish  frontier.  They  were  to  form  a 
French  army  of  insurrection  there,  under  tho  tri-coloured  flag, 
and  they  were  to, try  and  seduce  the  French  army  to  revolt  and 
defection.  Colonel  Fabvier,  though  a  stranger  to  the  secret 
societies,  was  designated  to  go  and  take  the  command-in-chief 
of  this  revolutionary  army  at  a  time  fixed  upon  This  officer 
inflamed  with  patriotism  and  a  love  of  glory,  the  two  meteors 
of  his  fervid  imagination,  found  even  in  the  temerity  of  the  en- 
terprise a  recompense  for  its  perils.  He  made  war  like 
H«imibal  against  the  Bourbons 
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II 

Bodies  of  these  refugees  were  already  in  active  operation  in  the 
environs  of  Bilbao,  and  in  the  villages  bordering  on  the  Bidassoa, 
a  small  river  which  separates  the  two  territories,  to  the  number 
of  some  hundreds,  in  a  sort  of  Carbonari  Goblentz.  Others 
were  hastening  by  every  route  to  join  them.  Some  of  these 
refugees  had  taken  the  road  to  Toulouse,  carrying  with  them 
in  their  baggage  the  arms,  the  insignia,  and  the  cockades  in- 
tended for  the  seduction  of  the  royal  soldiers  by  the  sight  of 
their  old  colours.  One  of  them,  apprehensive  of  the  vigilance- 
of  the  police  at  the  gates  of  the  cities  he  passed  through,  and 
fearing  that  these  material  evidences  of  the  conspiracy  might 
be  brought  in  evidence  against  him  if  they  were  discovered,, 
had  inscribed  on  the  box  which  contained  them  the  name  and 
address  of  Colonel  de  Lostende,  aide-de-camp  to  General  Gxdl- 
leminot,  chief  of  the  staff  of  the  Duke  d' Angouleme.  This  box 
being  seized  at  the  gates  of  Toulouse,  at  a  moment  when  the 
vague  rumour  of  a  military  conspiracy  had  cast  a  shadow  over 
the  minds  of  all,  it  induced  a  belief  in  the  complicity  of  M. 
de  Lostende,  and  perhaps  of  General  Guilleminot  himself. 
The  police  of  the  army  privately  communicated  these  sinister 
indications  to  the  Paris*  police.  The  government,  in  a  state 
of  alarm,  fancied  itself  walking  upon  mines.  Marshal  Victor, 
minister  of  war,  ordered  the  arrest  of  Colonel  de  Lostende,  the 
immediate  suspension  of  Guilleminot,  and  hastened  himself  to* 
the  army,  giving  over  his  department  to  General  Digeon,  and 
investing  himself  in  the  urgency  of  the  moment,  and  for  the 
safety  of  the  monarchy,  with  the  title  of  major-general,  without 
consulting  the  Duke  d'Angoul^me. 

Ill 

This  prince,  more  clear-sighted  and  more  confident  in  the 
loyalty  of  his  companions  in  arms  than  the  minister  of  war, 
the  police,  or  the  government,  protested  against  the  arrest  of 
a  biaye  officer  under  his  own  eyes,  and  against  the  removal  of 
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General  Guilleminot  from  his  sta£  He  wrote  to  the  Eiiig,  his 
uncle,  that  all  these  chimeras  would  vanish  at  the  first  shot 
that  was  fired  in  action ;  he  wrote  to  the  Duchess  d*Angoul^me> 
thalfthft  st8p.tiflkaii:.hy  Mindial  Yiotoi;,  his  pnmnaa  wilii):the 
arm^r  Bad;  the  suppeanacy  wlhiflb.  tto  militaiy  miaiBtsr  mnigmui?' 
to  lunadf..  im  the-  Dak«?s  sta£E^.  compromiBedihis  i^arf^  awi 
obiitimtled  hiBioalihorit^^  Ha> wi»te<  ia  the  couacit ^minigfaiF;, 
thfiti^e  post. of  geii0wtliiflBiano  of  anormf  of  ohBeBfiU»Ki»  nsoi* 
tionkM  and  vainij  thj»Btsniag,  did  not  suit  the  heir  i»i  Hie 
thnmtt  and thecoutts of  Eerdanaaid;  and  thathe  should  resign 
his  iBDCtiona  if  thB<  army  did  not  immedimdy  take  the  iStiM. 
These,  lettsis,  the*  energetic  impatience  of  M.  de  Chateeor 
hrifliid^  and  the^  influenoa  of  the  Duchess  d^Angoulilme  o^r 
the  mind  of  the  King,  constxained  rather  than;  eonvinced  tlfee 
prime  minister.  The  prince  at  length  received  the  authoiil^ 
to  ente£  Spain  from,  ^e  6.th  to  the  lOlhof  April 

IV 

But  as.  it  alwe^  happens  in  things  done  against  the  will^ 
when  we  allow  ourselves  to /he  carried;  away  hy  the  event 
instead  of  taking  the  lead  of  it,  there  was  notlidng  ready  to 
enable  the  troops  to>take  the  field,  in  axountry  where  they  ought 
to  poesent  themselves  as  auxiliaries,  and  not  as  enemies^  to 
spare  the  people,  to  respeet  their  property,  and  not  even*  to 
tread  upon  the  soil  except  wil^  prudence,  lest  it  should  rise 
under  their  footsteps  as  in  the  war  of  1810.  The  French 
name  had  been,  odious  in  Spain:  since  the  invasion  of  an  army 
of  Napoleon  which  the  earth  had  devoured.  It  was  neeessary 
to  make  this  name  popular  again  in  the  Peninsula,  by  proving, 
through  discipline  and  generosity,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
provinces,  the  difference  between  invading  Frenchmen,  coming 
to  oppress  and  ravage  an  independent  nation,  in  the  name  of 
an  insatiable  ambition,  and  French  liberators,  coming  to  the 
aid  of  a  captive  dynasty,  and  to  pacify,  in  the  name  of  a  politi-. 
cal  and  friendly  principle,  a  country  whose  inhabitants  wore 
slau^itering  each  other.  This  constituted  the  success  or  the^ 
runi  ef  the  enterprise;  but  the  Duke  d'Angouldme  aud^'hiB 
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gexrends  found.  theiSB^Tes;  througli  theimprovidense  aaid«pM^ 
petual  tempoiiBing*  of  tiia*  mimstzy,  uttexijmiudUle  W -ptoyMif- 
for  tHe  wants  of' tiie' army.    Every  thing- tiaa^moitir^  pio^-^ 
Yisions;  mi^azines,  cartage,'  and'  forage,  for'  an  sarmy^  of  omn 
hundred  thousand  oomhatantEr,  with  amunerons^body  ofoarradllyr 
They  were  on  the  poiiit  of  being  compelled  to  conntennflmdl 
the  army  to  wait  for  strpplies  fit>m*  the  interior  of  Fnmooj  or 
else  on  entering'  Spain: to  treat  it  as  a'  conquered'  ooimtiy.   €Ftte^ 
hundred  millions  in  specie  had'  certainly  been  plleced'  at  the 
disposition  of  the  generalissimo,  in  the  military  xhesta  of  tiiier 
army,  to  pay  for  everylimig  they  should  require  on  tile  rmxte 
from  Bayonne  to  Madrid,  but  no  previous  arrangement  in  the 
country  they  were  about  to  traverse,  no  meanff  of  transport;  no" 
bargain  with  the  Spanish  contractors,  had'  been  entered  into, 
or  provided  for.  beforehand*    The  troops  were  to  march  on  the 
5th  April;  and'  on  the  3rd,  the  most  painful  anxiety  prevailiod^ 
in  the  army  for  vrant  of  provisions  for  men  or  horses  even 
for  another  day.    The  princes  and  generals  cursed' the  inca- 
pacity, or  intentional  inertness  of  those  who,  whilb  they  per- 
mitted the  commencement  of  hostilities,  had  rendered'  them 
impossible  at  the  very  first  step. 


These  embarrassments  were  die  subjects  of  correspondence 
between  the  army  and  Paris,  of  conversation  in  the  capital,  of 
grief  to  the  royalist  partisans  of  the  war,  and  of  triumph  to  the 
liberals,  rejoicing  at  obstacles  which  seemed  to  realise  their 
predictions  even  before  the  war.  Oiie  man,  however,  had  the 
happy  boldness  to  build  his  own  fortune  and  importance  upon 
these  difficulties,  and  to  present  himself  at  the  head-quarters  of 
the  Duke  d'Angoulfime  to  cut  the  knot  which  nobody  would 
venture  to  untie. 

This  was  M.  Ouvrard,  whose  name,  very  much  dispreciated 
through  ignorance  or  envy,  like  the  names  of  those  who  are 
superior  to,  or  who  anticipate  the  age  in  which  thej  live, 
deserves  to  be  raised  to  its  just  elevation  by  the  impartiality 
of  history     M.  Ouvrard  was  an  adventurer  in  business,  but  in 
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finance  a  man  of  genius.  Genius  consists  only  in  two  or 
three  ideas,  just,  new,  and  simple,  upon  some  subject  either 
of  theory  or  practice,  caught  a  glimpse  of  before  the  rest  of 
the  world,  by  some  man  whose  mental  sight  is  of  greater 
range  and  accuracy  than  the  confused  vision  of  his  contem- 
poraries. In  mechanism,  in  science,  in  politics,  in  war,  in 
administration,  or  in  finance,  inventors  are  nothing  more  than 
observers  of  more  exquisite  and  more  penetrating  faculties.. 
As  Archimedes  invented  the  lever ;  Newton,  gravitation  ;  Mira- 
beau,  public  opinion;  Frederick  the  Great  and  Napoleon,, 
modem  war ;  and  as  Law  invented  credit,  M.  Ouvrard  invented 
confidence  and  speculation,  immeasurable  and  mysterious, 
powers  lying  hid  at  the  bottom  of  commerce,  with  the  faculty  or 
multiplying  one  hundred  fold  in  a  moment,  for  individuals, 
for  companies,  and  for  states,  the  powers  and  prodigies  of 
private  and  public  wealth.  His  mind,  clear  and  penetrating^, 
was  seconded  by  a  confident  and  persuasive  elocution,  by.  a. 
boldness  of  enterprise  which  never  hesitated,  by  a  personal! 
activity  which  transported  him  as  rapidly  as  his  own  ideas 
from  one  extremity  of  Europe  to  the  other,  and  by  a  happy 
combination  of  permanent  youth,  grace,  and  Grecian  elegance, 
which  impressed  upon  his  features  the  facility  and  seduction  or 
his  intellect.  His  ideas  equally  just  and  new  in  commercial 
affairs,  applied  by  him  to  improve  his  fortune,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  life,  and  amidst  the  chaos  of  distresses,  of 
resources,  of  furnishing  armies,  of  speculations  with  the  em- 
barrassed treasury  of  the  Directory  and  the  Consulate,  had 
acquired  for  him  an  amount  of  wealth  which  at  times  surpassed 
even  that  of  the  state.  This  he  had  squandered  as  enthusi- 
astically as  he  had  acquired  it  The  luxury  of  Lucullus,  of 
Jacques  Coeur,  of  the  Medici,  or  of  Fouquet,  never  surpassed 
his;  women  the  most  renowned  for  their  wit  and  beauty, 
during  that  renaissance  of  our  luxury  and  our  vices,  were  the 
idols  at  whose  shrines  he  had  poured  out  his  treasures.  During 
his  coimection  with  Madame  Tallien,  the  most  beautiful  of 
them  all,  he  had  several  children  by  her,  who  might  have  beera 
provided  for  by  the  expenditure  alone  of  one  of  his  fitesw 
Coarted,  envied,  and  persecuted  by  turns  by  the  different 
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goveroments  he  had  several  times  lost  and  again  made  inoal- 
calable  fortunes.  When  Napoleon  aspired,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Empire,  to  the  universal  monarchy  of  the  continent 
hj  force  of  arms,  M  Ouvrard  efifected,  from  power  to  power,  a 
trealy  at  Madrid  with  the  King  of  Spain,  which  obtained  for 
him  a  monopoly  of  the  mines  and  maritime  commerce  of  the 
American  colonies,  and  an  annual  profit  of  two  hundred 
millions.  He  was  enabled  by  this  treaty,  and  this  annual 
profit,  to  furnish  loans  and  advances  to  the  French  treasury, 
for  which  he  had  engaged  his  credit.  This  treaty,  too  gigantic 
for  a  private  individual,  being  known  to  Napoleon,  was  violentiy 
obstructed,  and  ultimately  broken  by  a  stroke  of  despotism 
When  deprived  of  the  resources  which  the  treaty  with  Spain 
was  to  have  furnished  him  with,  and  called  upon  to  make 
impossible  payments  to  the  French  treasury,  M.  Ouvrard  being 
ruined  and  imprisoned  by  the  Emperor,  had  exhibited,  in  his 
resistance  to  tiie  advances  of  power,  a  character,  an  obstinacy 
in  captivity,  and  a  carelessness  in  martyrdom,  worthy  of  a  more 
noble  cause.  The  flail  of  Napoleon  having  restored  him  to 
liberty  he  began  again  to  make  his  fortune  under  assumed 
names.  His  counsels  were  the  secret  source  whence  ihe 
finance  ministers  had  drawn  those  ideas  of  credit  which  had 
freed  our  territory  and  restored  our  finances.  Their  genius 
was  nothing  more  than  his  inspiration.  When  there  was  a 
dearth  of  ideas  they  went  to  him ;  he  rectified  those  which 
were  fiGilse,  and  lavished  true  ones  upon  them,  spreading 
financial  and  commercial  verity  throughout  all  Europe.  He 
alone  would  have  directed  and  enriched,  one  by  another,  all 
the  public  treasuries  of  the  continent,  if  his  name,  which  his 
speculations  had  too  much  discredited,  had  had  the  same  value 
in  public  opinion  as  his  ideas.  Such  was  the  man  that  foresaw 
at  a  distance  the  inexperience  and  the  embarrassment  of  a 
great  expedition  badly  prepared.  Ejiowing  Spain  well,  ac- 
quainted with  the  machinery  of  a  general  commissariat  from 
bis  youth,  and  perceiving  at  once  a  great  service  to  render,  and 
a  great  fortune  to  make,  Ouvrard  suddenly  appeared  at  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Duke  d'Angoul^me.  The  emergency  was 
pressing,  and  allowed  no  time  for  deliberation,  nor  opportunity 
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M.  Oimaid  undertakM  te  mpfity  ilihe  anny. 

&rTai]LJMfagii«Dc«.  Jtt  a  few  howm  AL  Oagraat  kind  maatewri 
thd  owe,  cQuyinoed  ;tlke  genaiaJfi  ani  cemmifflMnies  of  ttiusr 
heiflfissneM,  frightened  ihe  ixibttster  ^  war  Juflaself  «t  liis  inm 
jresfoenbility,  sedueed  tke  «teff,  jguned  oTer  the  pfisoe,  and 
ccBiclttded  a  traaty  by  vduch  he  i&olL  npon  himBif  to  £ad  aU 
the  lappHea*  asid  aU  means  of  itnaziflpffirt,  ibr  ihe  «sfeditaon  im 
%aia,  on  sdmotagoma  leondiiioni,  no  dooht;  for  hisaaa^  hot 
stiH  »0Ee:adiianta{^ii8  for  ihe  leKpedii&cai,  sad  which  he  afame 
oemld have  dated  and  aecoBOfiiehad.  MnmnuB  psenraokdior  a 
li»ig  ikM  in  FjsHkce  agamst  ithis  job,  .hel»eeiiatnaiL6iii|ieoled 
of  C!Qriniptii(MQ,  aad  a«  army  that  was  aconaed  of  yielding,  to 
0£HcrEi|NtuMi.  Kit  itibe  victue  «f  Hie  Daiihe  d'Angoul^nie,  dw 
hosaoar  of  hia  fkriaeipal  afieeciu  «»d  the  px»la<gr  0f  I^fanihal 
Yjetor  cepeUed  theee  stuficiaafl. 

The  azuuttatfirs,  yieldiiig  to  aieoeaoRy,  aad  to  the  aaoeiidanqr 
of  the  DneheBB  dl'AngoiaHttne  at  Bairis^  jratifiad  the  coBdou^ 
is8f»]ied  <the  newiaatieii  of  iiarshal  Victor  to  the  faastian  ti 
m^r-^g^emU  retooled  {Htmllemmistt  to  the  fraeadship  of  >the 
eormnand^wr-Ba-'qbie^  and  zecsdled  €he  flossaBter  of  war  to  Bnia. 
The  army  seoeived  lordfirB  to  advance  to  the  fiidaasoa,  &» 
Stabieen  of  the  Bestondiion,  whece  the  t«0  priQci{)les  weaa 
§QBig  to  eaeet  lace  toiioe. 

VI 

Coimel  Fabvier ,  ebief  of  the  skeleton  army  pf  unsuRBc^ 
tien,  whieh  lAie  C(xrk(maH<si  Pam  had  reemtod  to  csfecato  • 
military  xeFolt  on  :lhe  haxdcs  of  this  mei;  Jiad  already  eieaBail 
it  to  aeauoae  the  •eommaad  of  thia  handled  of  re&^ea  aaid 
Qooapiratora.  Inatead  of  a  aorpa  d'wrmfe  whieh  Cdloiid  Fah^ 
rmfi  <^peoted  to  fiad  at  Ismoit  on  the  faiidi  of  the  fOOBuai^bteaf 
and  YmU»  of  Paiifi»  he  only  found  these  two  hundred  political 
eonviota,  fil^^e  adyentorem,  or  deserters,  half  Fseoch  and 
tatf  Fiedmootoae  aad  NeapolitoitSj  who  were  dnrmi  to  tiiaae 
operate  entoipciaea  by  exile,  iodigenee^  ^ilhnaiaaia  for  lihexit^» 
Aie  Kiiiia  of  ibeir  cause  in  their  oim  ooontiy,  aad  an  oqgeaae^a 
to  reitum  to  it,  even  by  aa  aet  more  like  tempeniaig  with  iba 
hfffiiScs  <^  others  than  aa  hooomaUe  e^qjpedi^uai.    They  iMiip 
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bj9XL  old  oft^  life  Mrtaiikm,  jumied  Oabdh;  tliey 
littd  na  Hbedr  smks  aome  yono^  ettoera  or  .ttilHoffioeas,  cofn- 
yroaroed  m  tiibortiYe  •oonsporauaes,  wortJbf  <ef  ^gonaddnUiba  in 
fi^e  <€  the  odium  inf  tlieasr  pssitiaD^  aaaned  (agm^  tiieir  fioon- 
tiy  on  «  foroign  seoii,  ^acstod  %*  jmsammB  ivfaidh  hoodwuik^d 
llheir  pafiiotism,  ready  to  die  hr  iheir  oaiuia,  but  joaartifiad  at 
^^  degvadiag  oi&ce  tiiey  bad  nntortaken  fait  AmangBt  them 
"Wtts  Gaarel,  lihe  yooog  Ii6a1»i»»t  i?lw  had  bBBtaaed  to  meet 
M.  de  Lafoyeitte  mt  Befart ;  a  soldier  «f  iieioic  ttBio^,  vcpHtented 
-8B  well  as  Fabvier  in  thojt  revolnttBoaiy  emigintiozi,  hcA  of 
^em  worthy,  as  tkey  flowed  at  a  laitor  peinod,  to  Qght  opealy 
ibr  IJie  independeiioe  ef  a  nation  m  Greece,  lar  for  the  tfeeedum 
-of  t3!ie  wodd  in  Paris.  $\almQr,  liiMLgk  dfooeiired  in  iiis  expec- 
tatkms,  was  not  a  nan-  to  back  oat  of  «n  engagenHndt,  eBpecnlly 
in  the  presence  ci  danger  Brnvrng  kamed  tinoui^  ioaa  fri- 
T8te  correspondence  with  some  aooomplaoes  in  tlie  xegtmsBts  of 
iSie  Duke  d'Angoultoe,  Itot  tlie  acwf  wm  ordered  to  tsm- 
ceirtrate  on  tire  lih  on  the  Bidassoa,  and  to-GFOss  the  nverDn 
I3mt  day  at  the  ferry  of  Bdiolne,  he  mos^^ed  ^^itberimdiliis 
littie  corps  on  iiie  ni^t  of  lihe  6th,  and  tdok  ^  a  ^p&satkm,  en 
the  fllbotments  of  ft  bridge  which  had  been  destroyed  kf  ^e 
French  in  1818,  in  &ont  of  the  advanced  gcwrd  «it  the  mirth 
regiment  of  the  line  and  within  speaikmg  das^tance.  EaMer's 
band,  to  make  the  greater  impression  on  the  eyes  of  Ae 
French  soldiers,  lyy  the  tippearance  of  1^  old  nnilorms  rendei^d 
so  popular  in  the  caanpl^t^e  wars  of  the  Empire,  had  dressed 
lihemselyes  in  tiie  Tegimetftals  of  the  grenadiers  and  li^t 
infantry  of  Napoleon's  guard.  One  of  them  waved  at  their 
*  head  the  tri^olonred  flag,  which  in  batde,  or  at  reviews,  nsed 
of  itself  to  call  forth  acclamations.  They  Bang  the  MarseiM&ke, 
in  chorus,  that  hymn  in  which  patriotism  and  the  revohilaon, 
blended  together  in  the  same  notes  and  the  same  stanzas,  hare 
found  an  echo  from  infancy  in  the  hearts  of  the  peasant  and 
the  soldier.  Their  gestures,  and  their  arms  reversed,  as  well 
as  their  voices  and  tbeir  songs,  were  calculated  to  excite  the 
enthusiasm  and  fraternity  of  both  camps.  The  words  com 
rades  and  brothers,  addressed  to  the  soldKeis  by  the  reihgees, 
resounded  from  the  Spanish  to  the  French  side  of  the  xivet' 
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while  the  soldiers,  astonished  and  motionless  at  this  unexpected 
apparition  of  their  old  cause  between  them  and  Spain,  gazed 
on  the  demonstration  with  saddened  looks.    But  sedition  had 
lost  its  power  upon  them  by  springing  from  an  enemy's  soil. 
They  did  not  comprehend  how  the  revolution  could  be  a  cause 
distinct  from  patriotism,  or  how  those  who  called  upon  them  as 
friends  from  the  opposite  bank  should  be  found  in  arms  before 
them  in  the  ranks  of  their  enemies.     Both  parties  continued 
observing  each  other  in  silence  thus  for  some  time,  and  Fab- 
Tier  was  already  indulging  a  hope  that  the  tide  which  was 
beginning  to  retire  would  allow  him  to  wade  across  the  river, 
to  seduce  the  royalist  troops  more  effectually  by  close  contact 
with  his  own  soldiers,  when  General  Vallin,  who  commanded 
this  advanced  guard,  galloped  up  to  a  piece  of  artillery  in 
batter}  on  the  French  abutment  of  the  broken  bridge,  and, 
without  parleying   an    instant  with    the    refugees,    ordered 
them  to  be  immediately  fired  upon.    A  round  shot  was  ac- 
cordingly fired  across  the  river,  but  whether  from  accident  or 
forbearance,  it  passed  wide  of  the  party.     Fabvier  and  his 
men  looking  on  the  absence  of  a  shower  of  grape  shot  as  a 
signal  of  seditious  complicity  with  them,  waved  their  flag  and 
cried  "  Vive  VArtillerie  /"    But  the  only  answer  they  got  was 
a  discharge  of  grape  shot,  by  order  of  General  Vallin,  which 
brought  down  an  officer  and  several  of  the  refugees.     The  rest 
stood  their  ground,  however,  till  a  third  discharge  tore  the  tri- 
coloured  flag,  killed  the  bearer  of  it,  and  covered  the  Spanish, 
bank  of  the  river  with  killed  and  woimded.     The  fate  of  Spain, 
of  France,  and  of  Europe  thus  depended  on  the  resolution  of 
the  general,  and  the  obedience  of  a  few  artilleiymen.     This  ^ 
first  exchange  of  fire  between  the  army  of  the  King  and  the 
army  of  the  revolution  caused  a  long  separation  between  the 
two  causes.     "  General  Vallin,"  said  Louis  XVIII.,  on  seeing 
this  brave  soldier  again  after  the  campaign,  **  your  cannon  ebot 
saved  Europe!" 

Fabvier's  companions  after  this  dispersed  through  Spaii^, 
vainly  offering  to  the  revolutionists  services  which  were  every  • 
where  disdained  or  unrewarded ;  and  enduring  the  wretched 
fate  which  armed  emigration,  whatever  may  be  its  cause,  meets 
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with  on  the  soil  and  under  the  flag  of  foreigners, — repulsion, 
contempt,  ingratitude,  and  ultimately  hatred,  reproach,  and 
treacheiy. 

VII. 

It  was  not  without  a  lively  opposition  from  the  English 
cabinet,  and  an  energetic  impulsion  from  M.  de  Chateaubriand, 
that  the  French  army  had  thus  crossed  the  frontier.  France 
was  incurring  a  serious  risk  in  this  expedition,  independent  of 
the  chances  of  the  war  itself;  this  was  a  rupture  with 
England  and  the  resentment  of  Mr.  Canning.  The  memoirs 
of  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  and  the  yet  impubHshed  revelations 
of  M.  de  Marcellus,  which  are  speedily  to  be  laid  before  the 
public,  supported  by  private  and  official  correspondence  between 
the  principal  personages  of  that  period,  throw  the  fullest 
light  upon  these  transactions.  M.  de  Marcellus,  who  was 
first  Secretary  of  Embassy  under  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  then 
charg^  d'affaires  at  London  after  his  ambassador  had  been 
called  to  the  ministiy,  connected  at  the  same  time  by  affection 
with  M.  de  Montmorency,  and  by  his  post  with  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand, and  by  a  certain  literary  and  diplomatic  intimacy  with 
Mr.  Canning,  was  at  once  the  confidant  and  intermediate  agent 
in  the  transactions  of  these  three  statesmen  with  each  other. 
The  mystery  of  their  different  thoughts  could  not  be  penetrated 
by  a  more  acute  intellect ;  and  no  writer  more  veracious  could 
reveal  them,  witness  them  better,  understand  them  more 
thoroughly,  or  retrace  them  with  greater  accuracy.  These  are 
the  three  qualities  of  the  intelligent  and  upright  witnesses  of 
history ;  they  were  united  in  this  young  diplomatist,  who  after 
wards  became  his  own  historian. 

VIII. 

On  arriving  ih  London  some  months  before  the  Spanish 
war,  M.  de  Chateaubriand  was  quite  a  prey  to  fluctuation  and 
uncertainty  of  mind.  In  the  first  resplendence  of  his  first 
great  political  part,  he  enjoyed  his  elevation  beyond  everything. 
He  flattered  himself  he  would  find  in  London  a  popularity  of 
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gtoiy  aEDdbgow  to  tiftat  with  nAxk  Im  geniuB  and  his.  pasty  fa- 
toxieateti  hw  m  Pans.  He  wished  to  aHHtmeb  intD  3l»  eaa 
hands  by  that  fame,  by  that  importance,  and  also  by  tile  itt> 
portance  of  his  post  in  London,  all  the  external  affairs  of 
Europe.  Though  susceptible  of  some  of  the  vanities  which 
am  the  littlenesses  of  greait  sonlsv  bis  gmnt.  presewttd  him 
ijom  those  deliiuuns  which  sometimes  seiaa  u^on  peraDnsilei 
saddenly  attaim  a  high  degree  of  fostime;  he  naa  hovt  sfiKr 
sibility  ai»i  melancholy  a  little  macose^  and  ^ms  esaji^  dis 
enchanted  snd  disgosted.  He  vas  net  long  m  expenflnciag 
tha;t  weftfiness  and  siaakxng  of  the  heart  nMck  ofteiL  wmpiaasd 
in  him  the  acti^dtyand  amhitioa  of  the  mind.  Engl  wad,  had 
disappoisted  his  self-lore.  As  a  litexoxy  nsa  he.  was  eidy 
known  there  by  namEe ;  as  a  political  meosi:  he  was  oody  revealed 
to  politieiians  by  the  exeesses  of  his.  aeal,  «f  lis  wxitingB, 
and  of  his  doetrines  in  support  of  the  ahar  mal  the  throne 
Hieee  elaims  dad  not  inspire  a  foreign  coutttry,.  isdilferesit 
to  oup  quarrels,  with  the  same  mfKbiotioK  as  pveraiAed 
in  Paris.  They  constituted  M.  de  Chateasabiiand*  vl  tile 
eyes  of  the  English,  a  party-man  rathrar  than  a.  afiatasmait. 
In  anotlier  point  of  view,  his  bisth,  thoa^  noble  bl  Fwiiqb, 
was  not  sufficiently  iUustrions  for-  the  high  nohililj  in  azL 
avistoeratiealf  eounby  IQlo  England,  and  did  not  secnr^  Mm 
be^nrehaad  the  res^pect  aad  deferenee  of  a  poition  at  the:  c^aEt* 
Buimty  so  entirely  comveotionall  After-  a  lesidesee  of  some 
im»iths>  eceupied  in  Tisiting*  that  capital  and  thdb  coantzy 
whers'  he*  had  reffid^d  poor  and  UBknown;  in.  his  youtik,  thi^ 
reposO)  this  icHimess,  this  isolatitm  from  the  so«ad  el  his  name, 
wMch  was  wailbed  to  him  on  every  eche>  in,  Fence;  and  wdaadh 
distance  and  indifference  stifled  in*  London,  weif^ied  heandly 
on  him.  He  burned  with  impatience  to  return  to  the  great 
political  stage,  and  to  recall  absent  attention  to  himself  once 
more,  by  going  back  to  France,  resuming  a  parliamentary 
pesction  m  the  Ghambep  of  Pooeb^  and  vegaiuinipthe  moaistry 
even  against  the  wishes  of  tfa»  Eingi  M.  de  TiiliSe  and 
M.  de>  Montanoroney  were  aequamted  with  these  nnqatet  ci 
ffeeatenihg  dispositions  of  hi»  mind,,  and  dreaded  tbentL  Hia 
pohtieal/  and   litesary  friends,  aad  et^eeadfy  the    emioeaft 


famdie^^^lioae  neh^te  bad  aiMgniicdinnriMitfliiwilLiB^ 
pfl^kT-  aa  mriiiwimmy  ts  ifaB^  fartiiBiift  afi  im  ^osf  aacL  1^^ 
inatmasratsof  his  fortiiEi^  socb  aa  Madbmo  d«  BinEBav.MadaBie 
feMJMIltealgnv  MmiilPllg  do  fiidmTifliPii^  M«Jmih%  B^mnMif r>,,  fwi4 

fiMEvesal  o^&eaBSi  iiiio»  w«r6>  ttHBidteiii  hf  1mm  a»  to  a  ittng 
Qpfortond^  iir  lam  nrtajm,.  dl  cnwrtaadgr  mpmamMi  i»  lum 
^mt  Idaietime  Tvannst  y^  aflenMt*--tibatte  haakaofi  jet  caaaadK 
b5raaffldazt  Do^di  of  fiHttignaaima  tte  light  of  retansog  to» 
80i2BB  on  the  diisetioiif  of  tii&alGsdfsa£  SiiKipe,f— Uttkths  King 
dseadei  Mm, — ^that  M.  dafill^imaB  ysssyf^trntton  hoe^  Mm 
at  a  di0tanpca,*--tliat  cwen  M.  cfca  MantoBBraii^^  &i»  fioBnd, 
tmald  W  soKEy  tO)  ses'iax  Iiini  again  airarayL  cad  aaDm|itttijta]2;r-* 
SEiub  tJiftt,  finally,  bis  fertimff,  sat  inorewed  by  paAezaal  inlief- 
ifBtaifice^  was?  encumberad  hy  debts  scaicriy  covered  Ivf-  th«} 
pensions  and  sukvf  wMck  tiis  court  kmhed  upon:  him,  fflcuL 
re<iaued  totfe-eatabH&Ji  it  thnw  Imadmi  thoaaaiid  £canas>  nigalBr 
saiEiPf,  besides  nunxeious  soppLementaary  sakries  ibr  his  emf 
baa^, — thait  Me  muativait,  be-  patient,  and  deaerye^n-^uid  tihttt 
bis  party,  bis  ftiefida;  and  bis  adomers^  would  not  let  dip  the* 
proper  mement^to  reoaU.  binr,  and  to.  nam  hsm  to  t&at  ele^sstioa 
wter&  pnbyc  opmion,  MendsMp^  and  hfm  so  asdisntly  binged 
tv  aae  bin* 


IX. 

Tbese  temporising  counsels  did  not,  bowerer,  nkaiA  bis 
longLog;  be  bad  tbe  borne  fever,  tbe  nostalgia  of  ambition. 
Tbe  soil  and  tbe  sky  of  England  were  equally  inimical  to  bim 
Ha  WE^,  wquiat,  aasi  degected  countenance,,  society  and 
soHtadfi  by  turns  somghit  and  sbonnedv  tbe  dspvesnon^  of  bis 
afttatade,  tbe:  biniiiljy  ii.  bis  speech  the  indolence  of  Mis'  pen, 
tbitt  ^oomy  dubtenr  o£  bis  etyes^r— ewBisytbing  about  bim*  at  tbisr 
peBiod  indioated  tb&  oanauniptiaiK  of  gaiiiis..  Be  leng^ad  ta 
lesre  England..  ]S»en.  liie  paaaian  wbicb  tbe&  seeretly  der 
vxmcad  bim  hw  m  ymmg  forale-  airtist  of  nure^  beaat^M  w^ 
had  fallowed  bim)  t»  Looubn^  was:  not  anffieient  ta  istain  binir 

tlWWBP- 

Searceif  ,  bowewer^  was  M.  de  Gbafaaaubnand  tranm  e£  iSm 
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intention  of  the  allied  sovereigns  to  reassemble  in  congress  at 
Verona,  when,  by  one  of  those  sadden  and  capridoos  changes, 
which  may  be  referred  to  ambition  as  well  as  to  natural  tem- 
perament, he  expressed  in  his  conversations,  in  his  confidential 
letters,  and  even  in  his  despatches  to  M.  de  Vill^le,  an  ex- 
cessive opposition  to  any  participation,  on  the  part  of  France, 
in  these  deliberations  in  common  on  the  affidrs  of  Spain  and 
of  Europe.  An  insolent  intermeddling  of  the  Northern  cabi- 
nets, he  said,  in  the  afiEEors  of  the  South,  compromising,  cur- 
tailing, and  mortifying  France,  who  has  her  own  sphere  of 
action,  which  she  ought  to  preserve  independent  and  personal, 
to  magnify  and  elevate  her,  by  her  sole  and  free  settlement  of 
her  own  interests,  by  the  unbiassed  will  of  her  own  kings,  and 
by  the  single  force  of  her  own  arms.  He  was  even  then 
inclined  for  an  extension  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
peoples  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  for  a  liberal  alliance  pro- 
tective of  these  rights  with  England.  He  was  connected  by 
analogy  of  literary  taste  and  political  emulation  with  Mr.  Can- 
ning,— enthusiastic  and  ambitious  like  himself, — and  the  po- 
pularity of  this  statesman,  who  was  then  in  the  opposition, 
seemed  to  him  a  model  of  life  to  be  envied  and  imitated  on 
his  return  to  France.  These  two  great  men  saw  each  other 
frequently,  and  being  equally  disgusted  with  the  littleness 
of  human  affairs,  and  the  envious  mediocrity  of  men,  they 
consoled  themselves  with  the  pleasures  of  imagination  and 
friendship. 


But  M.  de  Chateaubriand  had  scarcely  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  names  of  the  celebrated  ministers  and 
diplomatists  whom  the  sovereigns  brought  with  them,  or  who 
were  accredited  by  the  different  courts  to  assist  at  this  great 
European  council,  and  had  scarcely  glanced  at  the  great  im- 
portance these  personages  were  about  to  derive,  in  name  and 
fortune,  from  this  participation  in  the  deliberations  of  Europe, 
when  another  sudden  change  of  mind,  situation,  and  ambition 
seized  him,  and  he  became  madly  anxious  to  attend  the  con- 
gress himself  in  the  name  of  France.    It  was  in  vain  that  he 
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wrote  to  M.  de  Yillelo  and  to  M.  de  Montmorency,  to  conyincd 
them  of  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  sending  their  English 
amhassador  to  Verona.  He  represented  to  them  fruitlessly 
that,  as  all  the  principal  envoys  of  all  the  principal  powers,  the 
Hardenhergs,  the  Capo  dlstrias,  the  Caramans,  the  BaynevalSr 
the  Laferronays,  the  Mettemichs,  and  the  Castlereaghs,  were 
either  preceding  or  accompanying  their  masters  to  these 
conferences,  it  was  indispensable  that  the  French  ambassador 
in  London  should  also  be  invited  there,  under  penalty  of  being 
degraded  from  his  prestige,  and  of  also  mortifying  England 
herself,  by  treating  her  with  less  deference  than  Vienna, 
Petersburg,  Berlin,  Turin,  or  Naples.  The  two  ministers 
were  deaf  to  these  insinuations.  M.  de  Villdle  wished  to  have 
freedom  of  action  at  the  congress,  and  not  to  compete  with  the 
brilliant  popularity  of  an  ambassador  who  would  obliterate  his 
own  government.  M.  de  Montmorency  foresaw  that  on  his 
return  from  a  congress,  where  the  pen  and  the  eloquence  of 
M.  de  Chateaubriand  would  have  had  the  ascendancy  and  the 
fame  which  genius  gives  to  diplomatic  as  well  as  to  parlia- 
mentary deliberations,  M.  de  Chateaubriand's  superior  intellect 
would  constrain  him  to  resign  the  ministiy  to  him.  He  liked 
M.  de  Chateaubriand  as  a  friend,  but  he  dreaded  him  for  the 
country  at  the  head  of  a£Eairs.  He  was  anxious  for  the  inter- 
vention, but.  he  distrusted  the  ascendancy  which  the  liberal 
opinions  of  Mr.  Canning  might  exercise  at  this  moment  over 
the  mind  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand.  The  King  himself  consi* 
dered  the  matter  in  the  same  light  as  M.  de  Villele  and  M.  de 
Montmorency.  He  could  not  diminish,  he  did  not  dare  to 
neglect,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  magnify  a  man  who  was 
imposed  upon  him  by  his  fame  and  by  his  party,  but  who,  in 
reality,  had  neither  attraction  nor  safety  for  hhn.  Painfully 
aifected  by  these  refusals,  M.  de  Chateaubriand  resolved  to 
make  a  final  effort  upon  M.  de  Montmorency,  to  obtain  from 
him  the  post  of  plenipotentiary  at  the  congress.  But,  con- 
vinced of  the  Inefficiency  of  letters,  he  sent  M.  de  Marcellus, 
his  first  secretary  of  embassy,  to  Paris,  charged  with  this 
desperate  negociation.  **  Go,"  he  said  to  him,  "  and  bring  me 
back  my  nomination  or  my  despair."   M.  de  Marcellus  arrived 
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at  Punr^vithi  Ite  e(iBvictio&  t^t  k  nw  still  move*  iaagm 
i»  eaatiadict  than  to  stdaefy  ih»  pasnon  of  h»  flB&bassdbor. 
BfiDDg  mtunstoly  tcqaainted  ^tb  M.  d»  MontmozeBey,  lie 
npreaenited  t»  Ixbn  that  the  discontoat  aad  exas^j^esstion  of  a 
WUL  cl  sa  modi  importooco  as  M.  de  GhateaubriaiieE  in  the 
mozmrelij,  eonstituted  as  elecsent  of  m&ckief ,  and  peiiiaps^  of 
luiBr  in  the  govainincaxt ;  tba/t.  the  fkuBttated  amftitioit  of  aoeh 
a  dsffaoter  ^mM  not  stop  at  the  bubo&c^  of  Ms  post  and  hiff 
intefest;  that  he  wodidf  look  vpaa  a  longer  reftuai'  a^a  soiwreigi! 
iEymj ;  that  no  IderoaBf!^,  no-  feeling  of  obediemosy  no*  coasi' 
delation  whatever,  itt  short,  wcftM  iaduse  him  to>  stop  in 
London ;  that  M.  de  MontmoroHcy  vrouid  scaxveiy  haw  gone 
tV'  the  congtess!  when  M.  de  Choteaahnaad  woal<eD  aniye  is 
j^ana- ;  itat  he  wonid  foment  there  m  iket  nkuHt^Fallst  opposi- 
iasm  paarty,  and  in*  the  press^  sodlk  dtvorsions  and  sooh  storms, 
tiiat  M.  de  Vili^,  m  onfter  to>  aUojr  thens,  YfovM  he  eompeHed 
to*  aacnfiffB  M.  die  Montmorency  Mmad^l^  and  to  give  the 
dfipajtment  of  foreign,  affiuvs  to  M.  dib^  Chateanbnaadr  and  that 
the  onlj  means  of  restBaming  so  ardfent  and  so)  imph|BaM«'a 
pasaion  for  emj^yment  wa»  1»^  ff^e  him  the  GOBgB«»  in  order 
to'  sore  t&e  government.. 

c  M..  de  Montmonancy  folt  initated,  but  compRdianclbd  the 
neefiaail^  of  eompBancey  he  prefenedla  troobl^orae  «)!l8agiie' 
at  Yerona.  to^  a  eertam  eompetitov*  at  Psodsv  M.  d^)  Y!Udl«>  and 
Idler  Ejiig,  more  otm^srained  also  than  convdneed^  peSobedt  to  tto 
entBesdns  el  M.  dis  Montmorraiey;  Eight  dajs  afbar  Hi.  da 
DfflkreeUbs  delivered!  i&  his  amlmssador  the  nommadbttr  of 
wMdh  he  had  giTen  up  all  hope.  The  joy  of  this^  tsinmfb  was 
to  M.  da  Ghateanbriuid  equal  toi  the  anxxstj  of  his  wishes  r 
hat  like  aU  hia  other  feeBngs  it  wa»  of  short  doration,  and- 
mingled  witk  antioipabbns  of  d^resanm;  and'  dii^^ust.  Ennak 
ia  onl^r  the;  vaoane^r  of  the  heart ;  the  greater  t^  aensiiniiiy 
the  greateris  1h& Yoid^  and  the-.tfnmti  of  M.  dsF  CbfltoBubnaad; 
waft  immense;  Met  tnorelled  slowijr  towards  Pari%  retarding 
1^  jiHiizney,.  mhMi  oooupied  dght  dhiLya,  by  long  fazswell  inter- 
wtWB  with  ^aladgr  for  whom  lovefthen  shared  hi»  heart  with 
g^ory  andl  ambition; 
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Bb  kad  seafcely  sctnmed  to  Pftrig  ftvm  the  congKeas  o£ 
Y«raii9,  aiad  taken  ik&  hehn  of  sttite,  w&en  tiiat  ^mii  im»  Mt 
equally  at  the  summit  of  his  ambition  as  at  Hha  bottann.  The 
-pmsMt  eorrespoodbnce  whick  passed  bet^eBs  him  and  his  con- 
Mant,.  M.  de  Maseelln8>  throws  a  new  and  thoioagk  light  at 
once  upon  the  state  of  his  mind  and'  the  pvogress  of  pelitieal 
eventa.  We  feel  ia  every  line  of  M.  de  Oiaitewibrzaad^s: 
lettem,  the  disendbantaaent  of  the  poet  on;  the  enahandl,  and 
on  the  edier;.  the  just  Tiewe  and  irresiatiUie  wiU  aS  the*  stateBr 
is8«v  zesoked  toi  oveicome  aJJ  obataciies  and  to.  lm,v&-  to  his 
oooDiry  a&  ilk&tribus  tzace  of  his  piesenoe  at  the  htka  e£ 


''tfie»  I  Oft  at  length  iqpaB  a  stormjp  stage/*  he  inaote  te. 
M^  ^MBnaOam  on  the  ddth  Beeeasber,  tS^aiey  aitat  he  had 
joined  the  ministry.  "  I  shaB  qnit  it^  perhaps,  aem^  bnlt  at 
laflBtl  shaQinat  ^pdt  it  ivUhnut  honomr." 

**-!,  Ininrs'  ddiirared:  your  letter  to  ^Mbi  Canning;."^  replied 
M.  da  MarcelhiSL  ^M.d€^€haie€mI»iiamdUkm  menBi^''h»saaii 
to  me.  ''  No,"  1  mpEiB^  to  Mb.  Oanmng ;  ^hn^lmyMtem  to 
a  solution  I" 

<A  AIL  iSo"  noise!  tiiey  ase  maikdng  in  Lonien*  agnnst  me^" 
wrote  UL  de  Chateaidyriandi  on  the  Snd  January,  1866^  ^  wili 
pasa  awagF?*  England  likes.  iM  soycreiguty  of  tile  peopiis^  bet 
we  shall  »awr  rasogrdsa  it!'  A  crisis !  I  neither  like  it  nor 
£aar  it.  Fiance  can  &ce  the:  world  and  fesre  nothing.  Don't 
be  abiemed.  eitbar  at  the:  &li  in  tkie  fundS)  or  at  the  liikni- 
natianftflC  the  porese;  'tis  a.  crisis  in  faet,.  bet  succeasiff  at  the 
endl" 

"  I  did  not  deceive  you,"  wrote  M.  de  MoEodlva 
<«  Mir.  CauHBig^  stM  isresoibote,  fioctoatea-  between  tite^  mon- 
aickicaL  opinions  windi  mede  haa  eaily  teMV  aHd  popelar 
icvQor  wUck  opeBos  ta  him  a  moae  cestauB  read  t»»  powen:  Bat 
aa  hat  liatens  ake9»  all  to;  the  eeko>  o£  Bbenal'  epiniana,  aodl 
qveadfi  kis  sail  to  cateh  the  prevailing  braeze^  ^9  ean  see 
beforehand  what  side  he  will  take.     The  popiitef  litt^aatda 
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conservative  up  to  the  present,  he  is  about  to  become  half 
liberal,  and  will  adopt  democratic  principles  if  thej  prevail 
here, — ^above  all,  he  hates  the  aristocracy, — ^the  King  does  not 
like  him ;  but  the  people,  smitten  with  his  talents,  have  placed 
him  where  he  is,  and  they  will  support  him  there  if  he  yields 
to  their  infatuation.*' 

"Let  them  talk,"  wrote  M.  de  Chateaubriand;  <*the  ill- 
humour  of  Mr  Canning  and  of  the  English  government  will 
pass  away,  and  it  matters  little  if  it  does  not.  Let  us  deliver 
Ferdinand,  and  keep  him  in  our  hands,  and  we  shall  be  in  a 
condition  to  brave  all  threats.  What  will  the  English  frigates 
do  in  the  Bay  of  Cadiz  ?  lliey  will  either  force  the  blockade, 
and  that  will  lead  to  hostilities, — ^for  you  may  rest  assured 
that  so  long  as  I  shall  be  in  the  ministiy,  I  shall  never  allow 
the  French  fli^  to  be  insulted ; — or  else  these  frigates  will  do 
nothing ;  but  ^en  it  is  evident  that  their  presence  alone  will 
encourage  the  Cortes  to  resistance,  and  so  prolong  the  captivity 
of  Ferdinand.    Is  that  neutrality  ? '' 

And  further  on,  after  the  memorable  speech  of  Mr.  Canning 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  this  minister  unchained 
the  winds  upon  Europe,  and  offered  up  fruitless,  but  high- 
sounding  wishes  for  the  triumph  of  the  Cortes : 

"  The  storm  has  at  length  burst  upon  us,"  he  wrote,  "  I 
heard  it  rumbling.  Mr.  Canning  has  offered  up  wishes  against 
us  and  in  favour  of  our  enemies,  cheered  by  the  enthusiastio 
plaudits  of  the  opposition,  which  are  reverberated  to-day 
in  the  streets,  amidst  the  silence  and  embarrassment  of  his 
friends ;  yes,  that  is  his  real  opinion,  his  secret  has  at  length 
escaped.  The  love  of  popularity  has  carried  the  day ;  farewell 
to  his  old  monarchical  principles  and  the  teaching  of  Mr.  Pitt ! 
I  repeat,  however,  in  the  height  of  the  tempest  we  shall 
triumph  I  ** 

From  these  words  we  may  infer  that  M.  de  Chateaubriand 
had  the  confidence  of  Bussia  and  Austria,  and  that  being 
assured  of  their  support,  since  his  conversations  at  Verona 
with  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  M.  de  Mettemich,  he  thought 
he  might  defy  with  impunity  the  passing  murmurs  of  the 
British  parliament. 
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"  Do  not  fear,"  replied  M.  de  Marcellus  to  him,  "  that 
there  is  the  slightest  understanding  between  the  courts  of 
Vienna  and  London.  M.  de  Mettemich  is  deeply  hurt,  and 
deplores  the  loss  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  with  whom  he  was  so 
long  intimate.  Mr.  Canning,  on  his  side,  cannot  forget  the 
lamentations  which  M.  de  Mettemich  has  made  oyer  the  me- 
mory of  his  predecessor,  and  the  words  irreparable  loss  applied 
by  him  to  the  tragicsd  death  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  still  ring  in 
the  ears  of  Mr.  Canning. 

**  It  is  time,"  he  continued,  **  to  cast  a  serious  glance  upon 
the  future,  and  upon  the  dangerous  minister  who  now  rules  the 
destinies  of  England.  We  must  hope  for  his  fall  or  his  conver- 
sion. He  will  not  fall,  and  his  enemies  cannot  banish  him  to  the 
throne  of  the  Indies"  of  which  he  had  been  appointed  governor- 
general  before  the  death  of  Lord  Castlereagh.  "Mr.  Peel, 
young,  firm,  and  popular,  advances  without  impatience  towards 
the  ministry,  which  some  day  or  other  he  cannot  fail  to  obtain ; 
Lord  Wellington,  a  warrior  but  little  to  be  dreaded  in  the 
field  of  intrigue,  must  yield  to  the  talents  and  ability  of 
Mr.  Canning.  He  will  not  fall,  and  it  is,  therefore,  essential 
for  us  that  he  should  change  his  politics,  and  that  instead  of 
BntoUf  which  he  is,  he  should  become  European.  Emblazon 
before  his  eyes  the  splendour  of  a  great  diplomatic  gloxy, 
assemble  a  new  congress,  let  him  come  and  treat  there  in  turn 
of  the  interests  of  the  East,  of  the  American  colonies,  of  our 
last  four  revolutions  extinguished  in  two  years,  Greece,  Italy, 
■Portugial,  and  Spain !  Let  Europe  load  him  with  favours ! 
Inaccessible  to  gold,  he  is  not  so  to  praise ;  reconcile  him,  in 
short,  to  his  old  monarchical  opinions,  and  pray  pardon  me  if, 
in  spite  of  my  youth,  I  speak  so  freely  to  you  on  the  great 
interests  of  my  country." 

The  whole  secret  of  British  policy  relative  to  Spain  was, 
in  £Eu;t,  at  that  time  in  the  mind,  the  eloquence,  and  the  doable 
position  of  Mr.  Canning,  feithfully  depicted  by  the  young 
confidant  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand  in  this  correspondence,  which 
was  thus  continued : 

**  It  is  presumed,  said  Mr.  Canning  recently,  that  I  have 
deceived  myself  in  this  afiair  of  Spain.    It  is  better  to  deceive 
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omselves  onoe  tban  tvidoe,  and  it  m  bettor  to  ^lecai?e  oocselveB 
twice  <thAn  to  adaodt  ihat  we  have  befin  onoe  deoei¥ed.'* 

'*  It  is  in  these  eDigmadoal  subtleties  liiflt  the  grest 
interests  of  zuytjonB  are  about  te  ibe  ateodbed.  Mr.  Camung 
penosts  in  conaideEkig  eur  triumph  as  his  defettU  and  every- 
thing which  might  dlminiflh  our  success  as  sootibiiig  to  his 
embittened  £Belings.** 

XII. 

Such  was  the  mutual  position  of  Mr.  Canning  and  M.  4e 
Chateaubriand  itt  the  sDomeoit  ihe  DuJee  d'Angoul^me,  without 
casting  a  loek  behind  him,  ^xofised  the  Bidassoa. 

We  Bfaall  net  .give  a  militaxy  naraudve  of  an  eKpeditisfi 
idaieh  was  more  paliticftl  ithan  militaiy,  which  oBBsred  nothing 
until  4ihe  ezrisal  of  the  <oommandeF^«ohief  under  the  walls  of 
Madiid  and  of  Cadiz,  but  AcajAd  march,  arenstanoe,  feeble  and 
disconcerted,  by  the  poMoal  divisionsof  the  Sjpaoish  people, itn 
admimUe  etate  of  discipline,  and  an  mixeflecting  intrepkhty. 
If  it  had  not  the  splendour  •«£  itihe  ssagainarj  wars  of  XBOS  in 
Spain,  it  won  at  least  for  the  Fr^ch  najoe  a  nK>re  solid  fame 
for  sttbordinotioiBu  honour,  .and  humaaitj.  I!he  anny  was  evacj- 
wheie  wectl^  of  itself,  of  libe  Empiie,  and  of  the  BegtonJtion. 
The  old  genenls  who  had  made  the  campajgasof  the  B^ublic 
and  of  Napoleon,  oonfianed  their  gbiy  in  it,  and  the  joui^ 
(mes  acfD]i?ed  their  r^utatian.  This  war  will  remain  a  made 
for  wars  of  interveution,  in  which  it  is  necessaiy  to  be  at  •obib 
and  the  some  time  the  enemy  of  some,  the  anxiliaij  of  othm, 
and  the  axbitef  of  all  in  the  oonquezed  country. 

JBallasteros  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  Spanish  annies. 

The  Duke  d'Angoulfeme  leaving  to  his  generals  the  duty  cff 
covering  his  flanks  .and  preserving  hiscommunieations,  against 
^bedjorpB-d'annA  of  Minain  Catalonia,  and  of  Mocallo  in  Gal- 
licia  And  the  Astacias,  advanced  in  mass  against  Laihisbal,  who 
commanded  the  oonstitntional  army  of  the  centre,  which  ceii^?ed 
Madrid.  The  people,  kept  down  until  the  approach  of  the 
Eseneh,  by  their  dread  of  the  ultrarrevolutionists,  rose,  only  to 
give  A  fdendly  reception  to  the  invaders,  and  to  embody  thei%- 
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of  jq]i»li8t  jpartisaas  uusultod  jalmoat  mtk  inpnnity  the  4XKtaikkt^ 
of  Jli^adiicL  Lalusbal  shut  liimaalf  up  in  it  mth  hSa  arxa|^ 
and  negociated,  uadechand^  mth  ih»  esiisBaries  of  the  regeD(^« 
to  fipare  tla^  4»^t&l  from  those  saz^guinaij  axtceixutieGi,  wMd^ 
oouLd  onlj  raTage  the  •coontij  mtibmit  laiidi^  it  against  the 
enemy.  The  King,  in  spite  of  his  uefasal  to  abandon  his 
capita],  had  heen  'Oonatrained  to  ^mt  Madrid  'with  his  .famLljr, 
under  sxi  escort  of  six  i&ouaand  mexi,  nuire  iiidEe  a  jpnsonfif 
than  A  long.  The  Cortes  x^^ed  him  at  Seville  1;o  pveserve  ii^ 
the  ^es  4>f  Spain  and  of  the  world  tha  aamblance  of  a  legs} 
goveRBnent,  in  wliich  the  Huree  oanstitatiaiffil  powers  still  re- 
presented  the  kiogdom.  He  was  compelled  to  sign,  hj  holdii^ 
his  hand,  manifestos  aimilar  -to  thoBe  of  Loam  XYI.  in  1791* 
in  which  he  repudiated  the  oppBessi^e  saeeour  ai  J'fasme,  and 
assumed  the  responsihility  of  the  acts  of  the  govemBoient  which 

held  ?>^i?Q  TO  /*lin.mfl- 

While  these  mani£8Stos  wace  falsifying  mattexa  to  £uJK>peb 
without  deceiving  it,  Saragoaaa,  Tolosa»  and  aU  the  towns  oooor 
pied  by  our  troops,  broke  the  stone  of  the  Constitution,  and 
hailed  the  Frendi  fli^  as  the  Wfo.  of  their  deliverance.  The 
Duke  d*Angoul^me  advanced  towards  the  capital  under  tri- 
uaphal  Arches.  Labisbal  Ittd  sent  Uanesal  Zayas  to  him,  to 
tieat  for  the  cafitnlation  of  Madnd.  While  die  PiioDe  aod 
Zajtts  wer«  4eHb«at]ag  .and  fiigni^g  it^  the  inhahitants  m^ 
soldieis,  indi^nniat  ika  weakness  or  tha  4Beachei]f  of  Lahnp 
baJ,  ssse  i^gainst  hia,  and  compelled  him  to  seek  for  fiafetj  in 
flight.  Disgaised  and  iu^giti^e,  eoBoealed  amdar  a  lilae  nam^ 
and  onij  foliowed  hf  a  doFoted  woman,  djiassad  in  male  attic^ 
Lahishal  eluded  the  foanarda,  reached  ihe  adwaacod  yoata  of 
Maishal  Oudinot,  and  heing  protected  hj  Feeaph  -detarAtnfflili^ 
took  rafoge  nith  dif&ca%  in  FBonce. 

The  people  appainted  anyother  genecal  to  tiaevaoaat  ooa^r 
waaad  of  Hm  amvjr,  hot  he  also  relired  hefoeeihe  apparoadi  of 
the  Fiancb,  Ihe  diaafbction  of  the  frvrinees^  and  thaimpami- 
iag  diaaohitieii  <Qf  the  CoitBa.  ZajM  alone  iw»na«ied  w4 
.flivae  afoadiona,  te  pieaerae  oider  aoMn^st  the  uttraaand  ik$ 
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of  the  French.  Before  he  entered  the  city  the  Prince  published 
a  proclamation,  by  which,  while  preserving  in  his  own  hands 
the  military  power,  be  conferred  the  political  authority  on  the 
national  regency.  M.  de  Martignac,  a  young  advocate  of  Bor- 
deaux, the  pupil  and  friend  of  M.  Laine,  who  accompanied  the 
army  in  the  quality  of  commissioner-general  of  the  French 
government,  in  order  that  the  government  measures  should  not 
cease,  even  in  the  camp,  to  belong  to  the  ministers  who  were 
to  be  responsible  for  them  to  the  Chambers,  had  counselled, 
drawn  up,  and  signed  this  proclamation.  It  satisfied  Gastilian 
pride,  raised  the  spirits  of  the  royalists,  depressed  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  multitude,  and  smoothed  tl;ie  entrance  to  Madrid 
for  the  Prince.  An  immense  crowd  of  the  inhabitants  advanced 
to  meet  him  outside  the  walls,  with  branches  of  palm  and  laurel 
in  their  hands.  He  suppressed,  with  a  firm  and  impartial 
hand,  every  symptom  of  reaction  and  vengeance  of  one  party 
against  the  other.  The  magnanimity  of  his  heart  naturally 
elevated  him  at  Madrid,  as  at  Paris,  to  the  part  of  mediator  and 
arbiter;  he  disdained  that  of  chief  of  a  party 

XIII. 

Two  columns,  the  one  commanded  by  General  Bordesoulle, 
the  other  by  General  Bourmont,  hastened  in  pursuit  of  the 
army  of  Madrid,  and  endeavoured  to  reach  Seville  before  it. 
The  Cortes  at  their  approach  summoned  the  King  to  accom- 
pany them  to  Cadiz,  still  hoping  that  England,  which  had 
received  their  ambassador  vdth  enthusiasm,  would  throw  aside 
the  neutrality  so  unpopular  in  London  which  Mr.  Canning 
could  with  difficulty  maintain,  and  declare  herself  the  armed 
protectress  of  their  independence.  The  English  fleet  might 
give  them  an  assistance  at  Cadiz  which  the  Eevolution  could 
no  longer  expect  from  the  interior.  Ferdinand,  who,  in  his 
palace  of  the  Alcazar  at  Seville,  felt  that  his  people  and  all 
Europe  were  behind  the  handful  of  liberals  and  soldiers  that 
surrounded  him,  refused  energetically  to  obey  their  summons 
mherwise  than  by  force.  The  deputy  Galiano  proposed  that 
they  should  declare  the  temporary  deposition  of  a  prince,  who 
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lefosed  to  associate  himself  mth  the  desperate  sets  of  his 
gaolers  A  revolutionary  regency  was  acoozdingly  nominaied 
to  replace  temporarily  the  royal  power  annulled  in  the  person 
of  Ferdinand  Tho  English  ambassador  did  not  rooognise  this 
violent  deposition,  and  withdrew  from  Seville.  The  King 
being  conducted  with  his  family  to  Cadiz  was  no  longer  any 
thing  but  a  hostage  for  the  Revolution.  The  Constitutionid 
troops  who  kept  down  the  sentiments  of  the  people  at  SeviUe, 
had  scarcely  retreated  upon  Cadiz,  when  the  populace  of 
Seville  rose  and  massacred  the  partisans  of  the  Cortes.  The 
provinces  which  were  still  undecided,  on  learning  the  abduction 
of  the  King,  and  the  outrage  on  the  throne,  shuddered  as  at 
an  act  of  sacrilege,  and  declared  themselves  everywhere  for 
their  liberators  the  French.  General  Morillo,  Count  of  Car- 
thagena,  chief  of  one  of  the  Constitutional  armies,  passed  over 
with  one  half  of  his  troops  to  the  ranks  of  the  royalists ;  all 
the  fortified  towns  fell,  one  after  another,  to  the  French 
generals.  Mina  and  Eiego,  and  some  of  the  most  desperate 
generals  of  the  Isle  of  Leon,  alone  maintained  in  Catalonia  and 
in  the  mountains  a  cause  abandoned  by  the  nation,  and  which 
had  rendered  itself  unpopular  by  its  anarchies  and  excesses. 
The  Duke  d*Angoul^me  was,  therefore,  able  to  concentrate  his 
victorious  army  with  safety  under  the  walls  of  Cadiz.  Sur 
rounded  by  land,  and  blockaded  by  sea,  this  city  with  a  popu  • 
lation  of  80,000  souls,  defended  by  20,000  soldiers,  mistress 
of  the  King's  person,  and  the  reAige  of  the  Cortes,  was  the 
last  and  formidable  asylum  of  the  revolution.  It  could  at  the 
same  time  fight  and  negociate.  Ferdinand,  as  if  in  reparation 
of  the  outrages  and  deposition  of  Seville,  had  received  back 
again  at  Cadiz  the  apparent  plenitude  of  royal  power,  in  order 
to  sanction  with  the  King's  name  the  last  efforts  of  the  revo- 
lution, and  the  negociations  of  the  Cortes  with  the  French 
army.  He  vras  still,  however,  a  prisoner  in  his  palace,  and 
was  even  interdicted  from  walking  on  the  terrace  of  his  resi- 
dence, lest,  through  pity  or  zeal,  his  presence  should  excite 
to  revolt  the  people  affected  at  his  captivity.  Ballasted, 
after  Morillo  and  Labisbal,  made  his  submission  and  that  of 
his  army  to  the  King.    Cadiz  was  kept  in  a  state  of  agitation 

4  J 
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hy  the  division*  between  the  generak  and  members  ef  tile 
Oortesi  RidgD<  sallied  fnim  it,  as  he  had  done  from  the  IsIqf 
of  Lesn,  in  the  fiist  act  of  ihe  revolntion,  to  raise  in^  insuiv 
oaetioD:  the  pnmnoes  ia  sear  of  the  French.  The*  modemte 
members  of  the  Cortesi  being  tiireatened  hj  the  nltmsv  took 
n^ige  at  Gibraltav  mth  the  English  ambassador.  The^actceme 
and  desperate  party  of  this  canrention^  shut  op  in  the  eify, 
awore  to  biuy  thenu^liWB^  mUki  the  King  midec  the  ruins  of 
the  pker.  Kyery^  one,  tfaavefore,  trembled:  hr  the  life  of 
EoBdinaad'  and  e£  \m>  family..  Frequmt  and  nmniwiiff  sortieB, 
aiwB^s  henuHilly  npnlsed  hy  ^km  inti»pidi(i[f  of  our  teoops, 
GDvesed  m&L  the  dead  bodies  of  Idle  Spaniard»  ^e  approadies 
to  the  town,,  and  the  seaLshore,  which  were  the  scenes  of  action 
between  tto  two  anmes.  The  depression  of  soon  and  the 
ctospeir*  ef  others  retamed  to*  the  eiiy  on  these  ooeaaions  with 
the  deoimated  battalions  of  th^  Cortsesw  PtovisiDns  and  ammu- 
nition began  to  failv  but  the*  heroism  of  tiie  ConstitutioDalistB 
did.  not  jield.  The*  revoloetiom  was  determined  to  perish  witli 
aorms  in  its.  handsyto^  beqoeath  at  least  w  sanguinaiy  protest 
against .  despotism. 

XIV 

The  Bnfee  d'AngouIdme  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to 
gather,  in  the  vokmtary  or  compelled  surrender  of  Cadiz,  the 
fruits^of  hift  tiikmphant  expedition.  He  allowed  some  time 
&£  refleetien^  and  for  a  retusn  to  pradence  on  the  pact  of  the 
Ccptes,  in  the  dread  of  oompromising  the  life  of  Ferdinand,  by 
driying  to  despair  those  who  had  him  in  thedr  hands.  Full  of 
anxiety  foe  the  pacification  of  Spain*  and  of  indignation  againat 
the  acts-  of  vengeance  whldii  ^^i  znyalistS)  tcinmphant  under 
the  shadow  of  his  standard,  attempted  already  to^exerdse  upcm 
the  Constitaitienalists»  this  prince  withdrawing  a  portion  of  the 
diotatordlip  which  he  had-  thought  it  his  duty  to  beeiow  upen 
the  regtfiwy  at  Madzid,.  p«Uiiehed  at  Andigor  &  psotective 
ordinanaetfeir  tha  lihecfy  and  seeurity  of  tbn  vaa^iiidied..  Bje 
intsidifliad^  the  Spomsh  authorities  ftom  ansesting  dVil  and. 
militaiy  Spamarda  for  political  oauaes^  ami  ondeiBdi  tiie  ioi!* 
mediate  lihemtiiai  oi  tiioae  vdio  had  been  impiJsoDed^bjrtfaft 
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reaction.  This  was  a  general  amnesty  proclaimed  in  the  name 
of  France,  the  armed  arbiter  of  ike  parties  she  had  separated, 
^.Qolicj.  equallj  wise  aad  ma^animous,.  given  as  ar  ^ledgj^  of 
)38conciliadon,  and  as  aa  example  ta  Ferdinand. 

While  the  Fdnce  was  thus  offering  an  honourable  capiiu- 
latian-  at  Cadiz,,  and  a  securitjE  to  the  vanquished  in  the 
frovinces,  he  made,  a  decisive  assault  on  the  peninsula  of  the 
Trocadero,  the  fortifications  of  which  kept  our  mortar?  too 
distant  from  the  cit^  The  armv,  the  fleet,  and  the  Frince 
hiinself  attacked  this  volcano  of  artillery  with  that  cool  bravery 
which  never  thinks  of  death  in  the  performance  of  duty,  and 
which  constitutes  in  the  general  and  the  troops  that  sang-froid 
of  heroism  so.  peculiarly  French.  The  Duke  d'AngoulHttie 
exposed  himself  to  the  fire  like  the  Boldest  of  his  grenadiers. 
The  Frince  of  Carignan,  who  had  been  exiled  from  his  country 
for  his  participation  in  the  revolutibn  of  Turin,  and  who  was 
desirous  of  Tedeeming  his  fault  by  repentance  made  iHuBtiious 
on  the  £eld.  of  battlb,  marched^  as  a  volhnteer  to  iSe  assBcdt 
on  the  Trocadero,  in  the  front  rank  of  the  grenacBers  of  ike 
royal  guard'.  What  a  sad  and'  sihgnlkr*  destiny  was  iSnait  of 
this  prince,  brave  bat  deficient  in  judgment,  who  Had  exerted' 
to  revolt  the  army  ctf '  his  undo  the  Eoiog  of  Sardinia,  m  &voar 
of  the  Spanish  Constitution,,  and  was  now  fighting  against  that 
identieal'  Constitution  before  the  walls  of  Cadiz;  and  who,  aefiter 
having  subsequently  persecuted  and  punished,  while  on^  the 
throne,  during^a  long  and  ungratefid  reign-,  tiie  acoDmplioe&of 
hiis  first  reTohxtnmary  attempt,  was  to  proclaim  m  Bafy  in 
1818,  the  csoser  of  independence  and  revolution,  and  tx>  reflim^ 
ffiiadly,  near  that  same  sea  of  Spain,  to  die  of  givsf  for  loam 
defeat:  iSie  victim  bytum^  of  the  two  causes  whick  ke*  had 
fromotBtl;  deserted;  combated',  and  served^  botr  al%ajB-  at^ 
wrong*  time. 
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XVI. 

The  Ml  of  the  Trocadero  placed  Cadiz  under  the  shelb 
from  our  frigates  and  the  balls  from  our  batteries.  The  people 
ivere  raging  in  the  dty  and  threatened  the  ministers,  the 
generals  and  the  Cortes,  who,  in  their  turn,  threatened  the 
£ing.  The  members  of  the  government  sent  General  Alava» 
a  military  diplomatist  wavering  between  the  two  causes,  to 
propose  terms  of  peace  to  the  Duke  d'Angouleme.  The  Prince 
replied  that  he  would  only  treat  with  the  King  when  restored 
to  liberty.  "  When  Ferdinand  is  free,'*  he  added,  **  I  shall 
use  eveiy  effort  to  induce  the  King  to  grant  a  general  anmesty, 
and  to  give  to  his  people  the  institutions  which  he  shall  judge 
to  be  in  harmony  with  his  own  wisdom  and  the  wants  of  Ids 
subjects.*' 

The  Cortes  satisfied,  and  at  the  same  time  disquieted  with 
this  answer,  sent  back  the  same  negociator  to  demand  by  what 
sign  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  French  army  would  recog- 
nise the  liberty  of  the  King.    The  Prince  replied  that,  in  his 
eyes,  the  King  would  not  be  free  except  in  the  centre  of  his 
army  at  Port  Santa  Maria,  or  at  Chiclana.      The  Duke  de 
Guiche,  son  of  the  Duke  de  Grammont,  aide-de-camp  of  the 
Duke  d*AngoulSme,  with  whom  he  had  returned  from  exile,  and 
had  become  one  of  the  most  brilliant  officers  of  the  new  army, 
was  the  bearer  of  the  letter  to  Ferdinand,  which  invited  hki 
to  this  interview.    But  the  hope  of  a  mediation  on  the  part  of 
England,  the  arrival  at  Cadiz  of  Sir  Eobert  Wilson,  an  Eng- 
lish o£Guser,  a  great  encourager  of  continental  revolutions,  and 
the  presence  of  Ei6go*s  first  accomplice.  General  Quiroga,  who 
had  returned  to  the  city  to  rouse  the  expiring  enthusiasm  of 
the  Peninsula,  on  the  spot  where  he  had  first  lit  it  up,  broke  oft 
the  negociations,  rendered  the  captivity  of  Ferdinand  more 
rigid,  and  caused  a  convocation  of  the  Cortes  to  appoint  a 
council  of  war,  charged  with  defending  to  the  utmost  the  last 
rampart  of  the  Constitution.     The  Prince  replied  to  these 
menaces  by  the  assault  of  Fort  Santi  Petri,  by  the  taking  of 
tlie  Isle  of  Leon,  and  by  the  bombardment  of  the  dty,  the 
prelude  of  a  final  assault.    The  Cortes  at  length,  intimidated 
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by  the  agitation  of  the  people,  by  the  depression  of  their  soldiers, 
and  by  ^e  imminence  of  the  danger,  restored  by  a  decree  the 
absolute  power  to  the  King,  and  conjured  him  to  go  to  the 
camp  of  the  Duke  d*Angoul^me  to  intervene  there  between  his 
people  and  the  French  army.  They  pretended,  in  order  to 
save  appearances,  to  believe  in  the  good  faith  and  the  sincere 
intercession  of  Ferdinand,  in  favour  of  the  cause  of  which  he 
was  the  victim,  but  in  reality  they  only  believed  in  his  resent- 
ment and  his  vengeance,  which  were  stamped  beforehand  in 
his  character,  and  in  the  fanaticism  of  the  monks  and  royalists. 
But  this  capitulation  preserved  them  from  the  dungeons  and 
the  executions  which  awaited  them  in  a  city  taken  by  assault, 
and  gave  them  time  to  seek  refuge  on  board  the  English 
vessels  and  at  Gibraltar.  They  gave  up  their  hostage  to 
redeem  their  own  lives. 

XVII. 

About  noon  on  the  1st  October,  the  Duke  d'Angoul^me* 
being  informed  of  the  approaching  arrival  of  Ferdinand,  drew 
up  the  French  army  in  order  of  battle  on  the  sea  shore,  at 
Port  Santa  Maria,  to  honour  the  first  steps  of  the  King  of 
Spain  upon  his  liberated  territory.  The  liberating  army  soon 
after  saw  the  vessel  containing  the  royal  cortege  advancing 
towards  the  mole.  A  number  of  boats,  decorated  with  the 
flags  of  France  and  Spain,  full  of  Ferdinand^s  friends,  and 
spectators  of  this  grand  scene  which  was  to  change  the 
destinies  of  Spain,  *  escorted  the  King's  barge.  Ferdinand, 
with  his  Queen  and  his  brothers,  the  companions  of  his  long 
captivity,  contemplated  with  eager  impatience  the  mole  of 
Fort  Santa  Maria,  the  battalions  of  the  French  army,  and  the 
staff  of  the  Duke  d*Angoul^me,  where  life,  liberty,  and  the  crown 
were  at  length  awaiting  them.  They  trembled,  even  to  the 
very  last  stroke  of  the  oars,  lest  a  change  of  mind,  or  &esh 
sedition  on  the  part  of  the  ultras  in  whose  hands  they  stiU 
were,  might  recall  them  to  the  captivity,  the  insults  and  the 
dangers  which  they  were  at  length  leaving  behind  them. 
General  Alava,  confidential  negociator  between  the  King  and 
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the  ibbenil^  nod  Adminl  YaldeE;,  %^o  ftiad  pntented  }am 
flgainstike  infinisaotdon  of  .tho  miliiaa  of  Madnd,  mexe  fitaadiiif 
<m  tho  deckiof  itbe  losral  Jiarge,  ^coninfsii^  ibmUiarly  moth  Eos 
Ms^m^,  J'^ofdinaad,  ^wliom  .a  long  habitfof .  i^^araent  de£a«eiiw 
1y)  'hiB<anaBiiea  dustag  thair  long  tnun^/kad  AcautoiBBd  ito 
disaemblfi  ihis  «eiitiiiieiit8,  laaguaget,  and  <e]^eB0um,  mfttntAinftii 
histdkdimilatiAii  till  the  moment  that  hk  ffsssel  ^tonohed  &6 
strand  el  Port  .Santa  Maria.  He  ^oke  to  YaldjBB  .and  to 
Alava  of  hasi  gaititade,  of  tke  oocasian  h»  -ehould  iiayo  iar 
eaq^enood  and  popular  giudos  and  oDuadlkffs  hi  Im  new 
joign;  ihe  drequdBted  them  to  lely  on  his  nM^gmmimity,  -to  tdk- 
emhadk  ffidth  hun  land  quit  for  e«ar  that  ^gita^  andiunBafe 
d^  N^ese  their  jregard  for  his  person  mj^t,  pechape,  ,heixi^ 
puted  {to  them  as  a  odme.  But  whetheo:  tBom.  dn^  to  their 
country,  or  distrust  of  the  King*s  caresBfiB,  the  two  aS&aoxB 
declined  landing  with  the  royal  family.  The  French  ofl&cers 
who  lined  the  heach  expected  to  see  them  rewarded  hy  the 
King  at  the  moment  his  meyesty  landed  under  their  auspices, 
jbf'imo^ /those  signal  pardons  which  ohango  into  favonis  re- 
^fiutment  efiiaced  by  ;gr^at  aermces.  But  the  i^g,  as  soon 
m  he  lelt  liimaelf  in  safety  under  the  bayonets  of  the  HbejEating 
:army«  icaat  upon  Yaldea  and  Alava  one  of  those  glances  which 
poEtanded  4eath.  The^  understood  it  thoroi^y  as  they 
tad&ed  sound  for  Cadiz ;  and  without  waLiaiig  for  ai^  other 
iseeonqiftense  or  communication  what&Tei,  they  hastened  to  quit 
ia«hcms  lAach  presaged  for  theaoa  noduiig  hut  yengaance. 

*'  The  wietohes,"  muttered  the  Eh{g  loud  enough  to  be 
heud  b^  the  French  officeis  wlio  .sufronnded  4ihe  Duke 
d!AngQull«ne,  "  thej  aise  dght  in  £ying  ir^ax  their  &te.^' 

xvm. 

The  Buke  dlAjBgPfcd^e,  adyaDoii^  towards  the  King,  mid 
faMndiBg  hoa  knee  as  if  asking  paidon  lor  ttreadiqg  u|M)n  i^b 
tfiBritory  toiUKve  his  ^kingdom  and  Jas  iife«  reeded  Ferdinnn^ 
m  his  aona.  A  unanimoufl  about  of  Frendi  <find  Sftamaxda 
.  vdbo  wifeneBflad  ihe  landing,  Jmiled  thia  ^emhiiK^e  «f  tmo  pcmeen, 
.md  two  bnmches  nf  tihe  House  of  Bourbon,  on  the  ahcne  wbsiie 
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the  two  mcmaschies  and  the  two  d^noastieB  were  mutiially 
aused  igr  each  other.  The  Duke  d'Angooldme  ze^pectfolly 
pveeented  to  4he  King  biBgenezals  and  other  officers,  amd  his 
iEoops  (proud  of  hovii^g  eontcUmted  to  his  deliverance.  He 
^wi^ed.also  to  pissent  .to  him  the  Spanish  general  EaUaatevoe, 
^o  had  joined  the  Singes  «aBse  swith  Ids  army,  and  twho 
hoped  to  find  his  pardon  in  his  defsctum ;  but  Ferdinand 
downed  on  seeiiig  him,  tamed  bis  head  asidie  and  dismissed 
him  wdth-a  gesture,  as  a  rpainf ol  «oavemr  of  his  e^  days  The 
Spaniard  retired  in  silence,  and  r^amedhmjiiar^'cPimnee,  fiUad 
,wdth  doubt  as  to  the  fate  which  liis  master  destined  for  /infi- 
ddity  and  earen  Ua  arepentance. 

Multitudes  hastened  ifrom  the  neighbouring  towns  «iid 
ommtry,  to  obliterate  by  their  prostrations  and  acekmatioBs 
their  offences  against  msjeEtty,  and  to  precipitate  ^iieamseliits 
into  shrvsery  with  the  same  doage  which  the  populace  of  Jiadiid 
had  tevmoed  in  ani^ng  into  sedition  and  blood.  These  peisaas 
inereased  lihe  instmcttre  vengeanoe  of  the  King  by  their  cries 
of  antfamiaBm  and  iLeath.  TJieir  ;aedamations  of  *'  Long  live 
the  absolute  King!  Long  Hve  BeHgion  I  Death  to  the  Natiati ! 
iDaotti  !to  iChe  OoBDB^tntionalists !  '*  aooompaiiied  Ferdkuand  as 
fhrias  the  plaoe  w^h  liad  been  prepared  £ar  ham,  ^andiv^here 
the  Ddike  d*Ai^ul6me  left  Ihim,  shuddering  at  the  debzium  of 
his  nngesty's  sdbgectB.  The  prinoe  and  has  army  sanr  at  ta, 
glaaoe,  hut  saw  too  late,  that  in  snatching  Spain  ifarom  4me 
tframiy  they  were  probably  grvang  it  over  to  :anothar:;  that  a 
restoration  ^without  preliminary  cenditioBS  with  t^ie  new  go- 
vei'jsuiieilt,  if  it  was  mcnre  respectfol  and  TBore  chxvahnns,  was 
less  -poMc  flmd  less  safe  for  both  maBandxies,  and  that  an 
taking  xq^on  himself  iihe  part  of  a  lihemtar,  the  Duke  •d'Angoa- 
Itoe  had  assumed  (by  that  w9iy  act  the  doty  •«£  ^arhjtwting 
between  the  two  pooples  wha  wove  gsing  to  oontsnd  inr  ^be 
PoBinsisfta. 

XIX. 

But  it  -was  ncrw  too  late.  The  <orAiinuioe  of  liiiiftignr,  "In 
which  -^e  Duke  d*Angonltoe,  inspired  by  his  wisdom  aird 
moderation,  had  boldly  assumed  the  part  of  arbiter  «ff  Spak, 
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excited  at  Madrid  and  Seville  the  indignation  of  the  priests 
and  royalists.  The  most  inveterate  protests  were  made  in  all 
the  towns  and  provinces  against  the  gentleness  of  the  con- 
querors, and  against  the  insolent  arbitration  affected  between 
the  parties  by  the  Prince,  who  was  the  auxiliary  of  the  King 
but  not  his  master.  The  French  ministry,  carried  away  by 
the  intoxication  with  which  the  triumph  of  the  French  arms 
had  inspired  the  Chamber,  had  disavowed  this  act  of  the 
Duke  d'Angoullme,  and  interdicted  him  from  interfering  with 
the  internal  government  of  Ferdinand  and  the  Regency.  The 
prince,  compelled  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  King,  turned  away 
his  eyes  sorrowfully  from  the  excesses,  which  he  ooidd  only 
hope  to  prevent  by  his  counsel.  He  gave  wise  and  magnani- 
mous advice  to  Ferdinand,  in  the  first  interview  he  had  with 
him,  a  few  hours  after  he  had  regained  his  liberty.  But 
Ferdinand  only  listened  to  it  with  feigned  deference;  and 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  day,  he  had  already  published  a 
royal  proclamation,  which  annulled,  without  exception,  all  the 
acts  and  all  the  concessions  agreed  to,  or  forced  from  him, 
during  the  reign  of  the  Constitution. 

The  fall  of  Cadiz  caused  the  fall  of  all  those  places  where 
the  revolution  still  struggled,  Badcyoz,  Carthagenay  Alicante, 
and  Tarragona.  Mina  alone  still  held  out  in  Catalonia  against 
the  troops  of  Marshal  Moncey.  Surrounded  by  generals, 
battalions,  and  the  most  ultra  militia  corps,  he  maintained  till 
the  month  of  November  a  mountain  warfare,  of  surprises  and 
eaups-de-main,  against  the  French  troops.  Threatened  himself 
in  Barcelona  by  the  desperation  of  the  French  and  Italian 
refugees,  a  militia  without  a  country,  who  wished  to  compel 
their  adopted  home  to  ruin  itself  in  their  cause,  he  succeeded 
with  difficulty  in  removing  them,  by  sending  them  to  fight, 
disperse,  and  die  in  hazardous  expeditions  wherein  they  were 
decimated.  He  at  length  capitulated  himself,  and  left  Spain 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  King  and  his  French  auxiliaries. 

The  Duke  d'Angoul^me  leaving  to  his  generals  the  duty  of 
restoring  to  the  monarchy  its  pacified  provinces,  and  of  recon- 
ducting the  army  to  France,  repaired  to  Seville  to  lay  before 
Ferdinand  the  entire  submission  of  his  kingdom. 
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XX. 

We  conceiTe  that  histoiy  ^11  be  indebted  to  us  for  recording 
here,  as  proofs  of  great  good  sense  and  a  noble  character,  some 
£ragments  hitherto  unkno\ni  of  the  confidential  correspondence 
of  this  prince  with  M.  de  Villele,  daring  the  campaign  which 
he  had  just  brought  to  so  glorious  a  termination.  In  them 
will  be  found  the  modesty  and  judgment  of  a  prince  hitherto  so 
calumniated  by  parties  implacable  to  his  name. 

On  the  7th  July  M.  de  Villdle  wrote  to  him  as  foUows : — 

<*  MOKSEIGNEUB, 

'*I  have  received  the  letter  which  your  Boyal  Highness 
did  me  the  honour  to  write  to  me  on  ihe  2nd  of  this  month. 
We  have  learned  with  great  pleasure  the  decision  of  General 
Morillo.  If  Bollasteros  and  the  Catalonian  generals  had  fol- 
lowed his  example,  their  af&irs,  as  well  as  ours,  would  have 
been  all  the  better  for  it;  Spain  would  be  in  the  position  to 
which  she  must  ultimately  come,  that  is  to  say,  with  all 
opinions,  and  all  diversified  interests  face  to  face,  which  cannot 
be,  so  long  as,  obstinately  continuing  in  an  absurd  position,  and 
defending  a  lost  cause  which  we  must  oppose,  a  respectable 
portion  of  the  Spaniards  give  up  their  countiy  to  the  pretensions 
and  excitement  of  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

**  The  reduction  of  Cadiz,  or  the  deliverance  of  the  King, 
will  pat  an  end,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  all  this  partial  resistance, 
and  place  your  Boyal  Highness  in  a  much  better  position  to 
obtain  a  hearing  for,  and  to  effect  the  triumph  of  rational 
counsels  and  sound  policy;  so  long  as  this  triumph  is  not 
obtained,  the  regency,  the  ministiy,  and  public  opinion,  which 
are  now  under  the  protection  of  our  bayonets,  will  continue 
to  be  exposed  to  excitement  and  violence, — this  is  in  the 
natare  of  things,  and  of  the  human  heart.  There  is  more  of 
weakness  and  apprehension  than  of  anything  else  in  this 
disposition ;  we  should  sustain  and  pardon  it,  while  keeping  it 
as  much  as  we  can  within  proper  bounds,  without  still  further 
.exasperating  it  by  any  such  contradiction  as  benevolence  may 
not  seem  to  warrant 
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T«  the  Doke  4  AngraUme, 

"The  King  fully  approves  the  conduct  of  your  Eoyol 
Highness  in  respect  to  MosiUo.  Let  him  recognise  the 
Eegency  of  Madrid,  and  employ  his  troops  in  concert  with 
jmoB  >to  mudntam  order  in  the  oonntzt^.  ThiB,  I  nfeat,  is  the 
iMBt.Gaiina:dat*«an  ibe  taken  hj  all  <^€Be  igenenk ;— ibut  caji 
iHuBf  iaira  (it  P  We  iknow  the  foUieB  of  our  '0«n  p«rt^  they  art 
BidigBcttoitheifioUies  fif  tfaeirs,  and  I^shaH  notbe-aatODiahed  ta 
laam  lint  Morillo  has  been  abandoned  by  his  ttaoops  in  Oait&lc^ 
wloMeiial  tras  at  Madidd. 

"  Your  Hoyal  dBighneas  will  be  good  enough,  in  ihe  osdan 
yen  i^ym  ta  yanr  genBisals,  not  to  foisget  tJuut  €omnna  is  of 
great  importance  to  us,  as  also  restitution  of  the  captures  made 
by  the  privateers  belonging  to  that  port,  ^e  have  just  learned 
l^t  'fiiey  liave  captured  a  second  vessel  ndUy  laden,  on  its 
passive  from  Bt,  Domingo.  This  lias  a  bad  effect  on  public 
opinion  in  France,  and  must  continue  to  4srdte  evil  dispositions 
at  Coronna.  We  must  put  an  end  to  'Qm  double  misdbief  as 
speedily  aB  possible. 

"Your  Eoyal  Highness  stated  to  me  in  one  of  your  hu^ 
letters,  that  you  had  given  up  the  idea  of  laying  idege  to 
Pampeluna,  without  assigning  any  reason  for  it.  You  liad 
previously  ihougfat  -Qsst  fihis  city  would  not  sumnder  before 
iSie  wixfter,  and  iSoat  the  siege  coiAd  mfft  l)e  carried  on  at  a 
later  period;  it  is  one  of  the  places  .that -we  ought  to  occupy. 
In  any  case  would  it  not  iiherefore  be  inffispensable  to  besiege 
it  whatever  may  happen?  The  secretary  at  war  states  that 
■everything  is  ready  on  the  frontner,  and  ^at  we  could  Tcadily 
find  al  the  necessary  means  of  transport  te  lore ;  I  submit 
an  this  to  your  Royal  Highness^  judgment. 

•*  n>eg  to  remind  your  Eoyal  Qighness,  iwfli  wgard  to  the 
SlSsreot  systems  of  occupation  of  whicfti  T  hv^e  a|poken  to  you 
iBBtteAj,  iSbstt  it  cannot  be  our  wi^  or  inteiftion  te  impose  any 
of  these  measures,  'but  ^simply  to  grant  ftem  mSa.  igreater  or 
less  extent,  according  as  more  or  less  pmdeoee  may  be  eslu- 
'b$tied;  we  ^AiflOl  onfy  be  too  happy  to  have  nethfDg  to'oooapy, 
anfl  ta%e  enabled  to  'bring  back  tmr  army  to  France,  and  that 
«B  speedily  aes  possible. 

'^M.  ^e  Maitxgnae  acquaints^  me  unth  the  deEore  mtiA 
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the  fiffgoBCRflhas  tto  mid  raoi  ndbflSBaior  tto  IiiBboni  I^ee  no 
xeafion  "wkj  me  ahxasM  oj^KNse  it.  Ganenl  Atto&tioii  and 
aaaxlBtj  are  josm  ituxned  jtowasds  Oadiz,  «nd  .with  tmaan,  for  it 
is  there  that  the  faste  of  our  centerpnae  joaast  J)e<defiided.  I 
bare  not  ihe  least  apprehenfiion  Mi  to  §as  xeeult ;  but  when  I! 
caleulate  dts  itonseguenceB,  I  feel  the  nepeaflity  of  not  ne- 
glecting any  of  the  means  of  success  which  maj  be  at  our 
disposal.  If  we  can  caixtiibuta  Jn  that  sucoeas  ^m  'hence, 
inform  me  in  what  wajr*  and  wa  shall  do  so,  if  it  be  possible. 

**  1  had  thought  of  two  steamboats  whiah  we  have  at 
Calais ;  but  on  making  enguiries,  I  find  that.ueiither.of  them 
is  fit  to  be  sent  to  yon. 

''  We  haye  nuiide  this  war  without  ibeing  at  aU  pzovided 
for  it,imd  we  must  therefose  get  out  of  it  in  the  best  way  we 
can;  but  we  must  not  afterwards  forget  that  we  are  by  ne 
means  well  furnished  either  in  naval  or  nulitaiy.  matters,  and 
that  w»  must  endeavonr  to  make  good  our  defioifiBcies. 

*'  Some  Ex^glishmen  have  jposoposed  to  me  that  thej  should 
go  Irom  Iiondon  to  Cadii;,  in  a  steamer  that  juahas  four  leagues 
axL  hom:»imd  bring  off  the  Eingon  a  calm  daj.  i  should  not 
wish  to  leave  in  .the  hands  of  th^  Cortes  such'A.mAans  of  Ga]^• 
lyu^g  &way  the  Eing  from  us.  It  is  necessaijj^,  therefore,  to 
consider  what  they  may  be  able  to  effect  with  .the  jpoor  steamier 
they  liave  at  tiieir  disposal,  llhe  onl^  thing  we  con  do  is  to 
make  the  row  boats  of  our  squadron  keep  a  strict  watch  during 
calm  weathei:,  .and  that  being  well  manned  and  armed  they 
should  seize  upon  tbis  steamer  if  it  is  ever  seen  trying  to  quit  tbe 
port  at  such  a  itime.  Your  Hqjal  Highness  need  £sar  nothing 
itam  England,  or  from  the  dispositions  of  the  other  oahinete  to 
maintain  absolute  ^powei,  or  from  the  intrigues  fof  lOor  coteries^ 
all  that  must  fail  <\gftiTi«f  a  -wise  and  unshaken  TesoHotion.  The 
success  of  our  arms,  the  admirable  condact  ^f  your  Boyo) 
Highness,  and  a.bove  all,  ihe  hand  ^f  God,  so  mamfest  in 
the  whole  of  this  affair,  ought  to  give  ns  ^Ha  mgff^  amalil 
confidence. 

« I  have  the  lionour,  <&c., 
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On  the  dOth  Aogast  the  prince  wrote  from  Manzanares : — 

"  I  hare  had  the  pleasure,  my  dear  Comit,  of  receiying  your 
letters  of  the  23nd,  2drd,  24th,  26th,  and  27th.  I  shall 
adopt  the  project  of  a  proclamation  for  Cadiz,  if  necessaiy,  but 
I  rather  think  a  verbal  summons  will  be  sufficient ;  however,  T 
shall  judge  upon  the  spot.  I  have  sent  orders  to  Admiral  Ha- 
melin  not  to  allow  a  vessel  of  war  of  any  nation  whatever  to  pass. 

"  We  have  nothing  to  boast  of  in  any  way  with  respect  to 
our  navy ;  but  still  it  costs  us  sixty  millions. 

*'  I  am  afraid  that  Bourke  will  have  some  trouble  in 
reducing  Corunna.  Lauriston  has  orders  to  commence  the 
siege  of  Pampeluna  as  soon  as  his  preparations  are  made. 

"I  have  received  intelligence  from  Molitor  up  to  the 
Ist  instant.  On  the  26th  and  28th  he  had  some  very  brilliant 
afiairs  with  Ballasteros.  That  of  the  28th  may  be  called  a 
battle ;  the  enemy  presenting  a  line  of  twelve  thousand  in- 
fantry', and  twelve  hundred  cavalry.  Molitor  attacked  them 
with  fourteen  battalions ;  Loverde  charged  several  times  with 
the  bayonet  at  the  head  of  his  division,  and  St.  Ohamand  at 
the  head  of  his  cavalry.  The  enemy's  loss,  comprising  de- 
sertion, was  considerable;  and  the  day  before  yesterday  he 
was  at  Fazorla  with  seven  thousand  ,men,  in  presence  of 
Foissac,  whose  infiantry  only  amounted  to  three  battalions  of 
the  guard.  Ballasteros  is  still  in  treaty  with  Molitor,  but  up 
to  the  present  the  conditions  he  has  proposed  are  inadmissible; 
his  obstinacy  and  the  assembling  of  so  considerable  an  army  of 
the  enemy  must  be  attributed  to  the  conduct  of  the  regency. 
The  bulletin  cannot  be  sent  till  to-morrow.  The  garrison  of 
Carthagena  made  a  sortie  on  the  night  of  the  17th;  but  it  was 
vigorously  repulsed  by  General  Vincent.  I  enclose  a  memo- 
randum, which  I  request  you  to  communicate  to  no  one  but 
the  King  and  my  father. 

"  I  have  this  moment  received  your  letter  of  the  28th,  and  I 
renew,  my  dear  Count,  the  assurance  of  my  esteem  and  affection. 

**  Louis  Antoine." 

<*  I  am  going  to  give  the  orders  you  require  to  the  naval 
officers,  who  may  coAsider  themselves  under  my  command." 
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And  a  few  days  after : — 

'*  This  campaign  will  hare  the  advantage  of  securing  a 
good  army  to  the  King,  and  6f  having  restored  to  France  the 
consideration  that  she  ought  to  have  in  Europe;  but  we  shall 
derive  no  other  benefit  from  it 

'*  The  King  (Ferdinand),  makes  me  a  hundred  promises 
which  he  forgets  the  moment  I  turn  mj  back.  But  if  I  could 
not  prevent  the  regency  from  committing  all  imaginable  follies, 
which  have  done  us,  and  still  continue  to  do  us,  a  great  deal 
of  mischief,  how  should  I  expect  to  succeed  better  with  the 
King? 

"  I  am  labouring  to  form  a  Spanish  army ;  but  I  believe 
the  thing  is  impossible,  for  the  elements  are  wanting. 

*'  You  may  look  upon  it  as  certain  that  there  is  no  good  to 
be  done  here,  and  that  this  countiy  will  tear  itself  to  pieces 
for  many  years ;  but,  as  I  think,  without  any  danger  for  us, 
if  we  keep  a  portion  of  our  troops  in  the  south  of  France, 
where  their  subsistence  will  not  be  more  expensive  than  in  the 
north. 

"  The  only  possible  occupation  for  us  is  that  of  a  division 
at  Madrid,  for  the  safety  of  the  King  and  the  royal  family,  and 
the  possession  of  Pampeluna,  St.  Sebastian,  Figi^ures,  Hostal- 
rich,  Barcelona,  and  L^rida,  as  security  for  us." 

Finally,  at  a  moment  when  victoiy  might  be  supposed  to 
have  inspired  him  with  pride  and  vanity,  the  Prince  wrote  as 
foUows  to  M.  de  Villele,  from  Madrilqjos, on  the  27th  October:— 

"  I  have  had  the  pleasure,  my  dear  Count,  to  receive  your 
two  letters  of  the  19th  and  20th. 

"  I  herein  forward  a  letter  which  I  received  the  day  before 
yesterday  from  the  King  of  Spain,  in  reply  to  my  letter  of  the 
Idth.  I  am  more  than  ever  decided  on  departing  with  my 
troops  on  the  4th,  and  not  waiting  for  his  msyesty  at  Madrid. 
I  do  not  wish  to  meddle  any  further  with  the  afibirB  of  Spain. 
I  shall  leave  from  thirty-seven  to  thirty-eight  thousand  men,  reck- 
oning the  battalions  at  five  hundred  men,  and  the  regiments 
of  cavalry  at  three  hundred.  This  is  a  little  more  than  you 
have  authorised  me  to  leave.  I  hope  that  all  the  rest  will  have 
returned  to  France  before  the  1st  January,  according  to  your 
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wish,  tmlesB  the  sieges  of  Carthagena  aod  Baiicalaiia.ar&  pro- 
loBgedt,  whioh  is  not.  likely..  I  think  I  ou^^  ta  cantiBue  in 
commandr  of  the  aimjv  though  at  Pans,.  unMl  the  final  xetam. 
of  alL  that  axe  not  incTuded.  in  the  armj  of  occupation.  I 
expect  to  be  at  Bajonne  on  the  ^Std-.  ^yember,,and  on  the 
find  Decemben  in  Pans.  I  beg^  of  you.  to  giv^  the  most 
positive  oideis  that  mjr  jpumo^  may  pass,  like  the  others, 
without  any  ceremonious  reception,  without  National  'Guards 
er  troopa  of  the  line  under  arms,  and  without  the  authorities 
coming  to  meet  me. 

"  The  minister  of  wax  has  sent  orders  to  the  commandant 
of  my  artillery,  that  the  fortified  places  in  Spain  should'  Be 
burnished  with  a  complete  armament  and  supply  of  proyisions. 
This  would  oost  immense  sums,  and  we  shoulcr  rather  begin 
with  those  of  France,  which  are  not  so  furnished.  They  should 
be  put  into  a  condition  to  resist. 

"  In  conformity  with  your  instructionB,  I  have  acquainted 
Ml  de  Talaru  that  the  subsidy  of  two  millibnSj  and  the  pay- 
ment for  subsisting*  thirty  thousand  Spaniards,  would  terminate 
at  the  end  of  this  month. 

"  On  the  subject  of  this  last  order,  I  received  this  day  so 
pressing  a  demand  from  the  minister  of'  war  of  TTia  Catholic 
Majesty,  that  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  contihue^it  for 
fifteen  days  longer,  and  to  ask  you  ^  I  ought  to  prolong  it  till 
the  end  of  Kovember.  I  enclose  the  report  which  I  'directed 
my  major-general  to  make  to  me  on  thiff  subject. 

*•  His  Catholic  Majesty's  ministry  had'  intended  to  send 
Quesada*s  corps  to  America,  instead  of  a  commissioner ;  but 
I  at  once  saw  the  folly  of  such  a  stsp,  for  this  corps  would 
revolt  to  avoid  going  out,  and  there  would  never  be  an  end 
of  it. 

** I  have  latdy  received  three  lettfersfrom H.  de  Chateaa- 
briand,  with  whom  I  am  not?  in  correspondenos,  eommumcatihg 
^  I  do  witfi  none  of  the  Sihgls  ministBiff  but  yoarself,  ac- 
counting to  no  one  but  you  andnvf  fikther;  doad  receiving-  tfie 
King's  instructions  solely  through  you.  fii  tiie  first  he  sent 
me  a  Journal  des  IMatt,  contEdning  aiar  article  of  Eis.  Is'ltie 
second,  he  offered  me  the  embassy  to  Constcmtinople  f&r  one 
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o£  lag^  generals,  and  ini  the  thitd.  he  announced  the  coming  of 
"ML  Fozzo^  Bequaeting  ma  to  treat  him  well^  and  to<  look  upon 
Eussia  as  our  best  ally.  I  replied. to  his  second  letter  that  I 
could  not  think  of  designating  any  one  to  the  King  for  the 
embassy  to  Constantinople,  but  that  I  should  mention  Generals 
Guilleminot,  BordesouUe,  and  Dode,  as  having  ably  seconded 
mei  With,  respect  to  the  third,  concerning  M.  Pozzo,  I  shall 
XBceiye  himi  vdth  politeness^  but  I  shall,  speak  to  him  about 
nothing.  If  he  talkfl  politico  to  me,  I  shall  reply  to  him  that  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them :  France  is  her  own  mistress, 
and  has  no  account  to  render  to  any  one. 

^  I  renew,  my  dear  Count,  the  assurance  of  all  my  esteem 
md  afibctian.. 

'•Loins  AHToms* 

*^  I  have  sent  Latour  Eoissac  to  Cadiz,  and  I  have  recalled 
Bourmont  to  take  the  command  of  the  army  of  occupation 
at.  Mndnd.  In  the  course  of  the  next  fortni^  I  shall  acquaint 
the  pr^eU  with  my  route  and  my  intentions  with  respect 
to  my  journey." 

XXL. 

But  Spain  was  already  inundated  with  the  blood  o€  ven- 
geance. That  of  Ei^go  was  shed  under  the  eyes  of  our' own 
soldiers. 

Thift  first  of  the  military  conspirators  had  not  redeemed  by 
anybiilliant  exploit  his  breach,  of  discipline  and  fiddity  to  the 
King  in  the  Isle  of  Leon.  The  Constitution  had  hardly  defined 
Hhe  reiqpeetive  pow«9,  and  re-established  a  liegal  and  parliar 
mentals  authority,  wjien  Biego,.  continuing  his  part  of  a  military 
Inbanor hadagitotecL  the  amny,. coerced  the  £dng»  intimidated 
the  paifiamBBt,  affosntei:  the  ministerB).  and  filted  by  tame 
Madrid  and  tixe  pIlIIn]lce9r^viiifc  tiie  preieneimis  and.  turi^iiLance 
of  his:  paitgr..  'She  afptotioii  which:  h»i  had  perpetuated;  in  the 
sevolutioB^  and.  the  unssasDnable  ihrtitationa  to  wjbich  he  had 
ioBtigated  the  dnba^.contzifauted.  m.  a  great  meMorie^  to  tha 
■Dwchy  of  the  PeniiuRd«,,aad  tot  tfie  disaffisGtion  with  wkieh 
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the  Constitution,  popular  at  first,  had  finished  hy  inspiring  the 
nation.  Eevolutions  perish  by  their  own  excesses  more  rapidly 
than  established  governments. 

XXII. 

Riego,  as  we  have  seen,  still  dreaming  of  an  armed  revolt 

springing  up  at  his  voice  in  the  provinces  for  the  cause  of  the 

Constitution,  had  quitted  Cadiz,  with  the  intention  of  bringing 

reinforcements  to  the  Constitutionalists.    The  Cortes,  to  relieve 

themselves  from  his  presence  rather  than  to  invest  him  with 

authority,  had  appointed  him  commandant  of  the  army  of 

Malaga ;  Zayas  who  then  commanded  it,  and  who  had  evacuated 

Madrid   too   complaisantly    before   the   Duke   d*Angoul^me, 

having  incurred  their  suspicion.     Eiego,  in  the  disguise  of  a 

sailor,  as  one  of  the  crew  of  a  fishing  boat,  had  passed  without 

discoveiy  through  the  French  cruisers  which  blockaded  the  Bay 

of  Cadiz.     On  arriving  at  Malaga,  he  revealed  himself  to  the 

troops,  and  arrested  Zayas,  and  all  the  officers  of  his  army  who 

were  suspected  of  treason.    He  threw  them,  together  with  a 

crowd  of  citizens,  of  priests  and  of  monks,  into  a  vessel  which 

was  to  take  them  to  the  Havanna,  to  sufier  there  the  exile  due 

to  their  weakness,  or  their  negociations  with  the  French.    He 

levied  on  the  churches,  on  private  property,  and  on  the  banks 

revolutionaxy  contributions,  which  were   distributed  by  him 

amongst  the  soldiery,  to  win  them  over  with  the  spoils  of  the 

royalists.    He  coined  money  with  his  own  effigy  to  meet  the 

expenses  of  the  war ;  and  he  wished  to  infuse  his  own  despair 

into  his  troops,  and  to  render  them  irreconcilable  with  his 

enemies,  by  leaving  them  no  hope  of  safety  or  justification  but 

in  victory.     He  had  succeeded  in  assembling  six  thousand  men 

under  his  command,  and  his  plan  was  to  march  with  these 

forces  into  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Grenada.    The 

Spanish  corps  d'armSe  of  General  Ballasteros  was  still  there 

under  arms,  undecided  between  its  recent  submission  to  the 

King  and  its  ill-suppressed  revolutionary  tendencies.     Hi6go 

hoped  to  seduce  it  from  its  general,  as  he  had  won  over  the 

garrison  of  Malaga  from  Zayas,  to  escape  from  the  corps  d'armie 
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of  Marshal  Molitor,  and  thus  to  perpetuate  the  war  in  the 
heart  of  the  kingdom. 

But  he  had  scarcely  left  Malaga  to  execute  this  design, 
when  Marshal  Molitor  pushed  forward  General  Loverdo  upon 
that  city,  and  thus  cut  off  Eiego  from  the  sea.  Being  pursued 
and  overtaken  in  the  plain  of  Grenada,  by  Gener^  Bonne- 
maison,  another  of  Molitor*s  generals,  he  fell  back  upon  the 
Spanish  advanced  posts  of  Ballasteros,  the  only  unoccupied 
spot  left  to  him.  On  his  approach,  the  soldiers  of  Ballasteros, 
carried  away  by  their  recent  confraternity  of  cause  and  country, 
embraced  the  soldiers  of  Bi^go,  and  swore  to  mingle  their 
colours  and  their  blood  with  those  of  their  comrades  and 
countrymen.  Ballasteros  himself,  pretending  to  participate 
in  a  feeling  which  he  was  unable  to  control,  seemed  also  to  be 
drawn  into  this  military  revolt.  Being  embraced  by  Eiego, 
and  proclaimed  commander-in-chief  of  the  two  united  armies, 
he  entered,  amidst  cries  of  "  Vive  la  Constitution  r  at  the  head 
of  his  troops,  intoxicated  with  joy  and  sedition,  into  the  town 
of  7riego,  his  head-quarters.  But  during  the  night  having 
assembled  the  officers  of  his  corps  d'armSe  in  council,  and  having 
convinced  them  of  the  disloyalty  of  breaking  the  capitulation  con- 
cluded with  the  French,  and  of  the  shame  of  giving  up  their 
soldiers  to  the  seduction  of  Biego,  he  marched  his  regiments  out 
of  the  town,  to  remove  them  from  the  contagion  of  the  army  of 
Malaga.  On  learning  this  defection  and  the  retreat  of  the 
soldiers  of  Ballasteros,  Bi^go  hastened  to  the  general's  resi- 
dence, supplicated  him,  but  in  vain,  to  rescind  his  order,  to 
continue  in  the  command  of  the  two  united  armies,  and  to  raise 
the  standard  of  the  Constitution,  promising  to  be  the  first  to 
put  himself  under  his  orders ;  but  unable  on  this  occasion  either 
to  bend  or  intimidate  Ballasteros,  he  disarmed  his  guard,  and 
made  him  prisoner  with  his  staff  in  his  own  head-quarters, 
threatening  with  dungeons  and  execution  all  traitors  who 
should  refuse  to  become  partners  in  his  despair.  On  the 
report  of  their  general*s  captivity,  the  troops  of  Ballasteros,  who 
were  encamped  outside  the  town,  returned  to  revenge  this 
outrage  on  their  general.  On  their  approach,  Ri6go  set  Ballas- 
teros at  liberty,  and  retreated  with  his  soldiers,  bidfied  and  cut 

4k 
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up  towards  the  znoantains.  A  party  of  his  cayalry  abandoned  him, 
also,  and  joined  the  standard  of  Ballasteros.  Being  puxsaed 
and  defeated  on  the  little  river  of  Jaen  by  General  Bonne- 
naaison,  he  endeaToored  vith  a  handful  of  men  who  remained 
with  him,  to  throw  himself  once  more  towards  a  division  of  the 
army  of  Ballasteros  at  Ubeda,  commanded  by  the  Spanish 
general  Carondelet;  but  Colonel  d*Argout  of  Molitor's  army 
cut  off  his  passage  and  scattered  the  hst  of  his  soldiers. 
Having  witnessed  from  the  summit  of  some  rocks  the  des- 
truction of  his  little  troop,  Bi^o,  a  fugitive  and  almost  alone, 
wandered  for  some  time  in  the  mountains,  abandoned  in  suc- 
cession by  the  companions  of  his  popularity  and  his  reverses. 
Beduced  by  these  consecutive  desertions  to  a  group  of  seven 
or  eight  men,  worn  out  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  Bi6go  one  day 
fell  in  with  a  hermit,  the  only  resident  of  these  solitudes,  who 
was  asc^ding  to  his  hermitage  accompanied  by  a  peasant  of 
Vilches,  named  Lopez  Lara.  Driven  by  necessity  to  seek  for 
a  guide,  to  enable  him  to  avoid  the  towns,  the  villages,  and 
the  French  and  Spanish  posts,  where  his  name  was  a  sentence 
of  proscription,  and  a  signal  of  death,  Ri6go  drew  the  hermit 
and  his  companion  aside,  and  without  making  himself  known 
to  them,  he  offered  them  a  sum  of  money  which  would  be  a 
fortune  for  themselves  and  their  families,  if  they  would  conduct 
him  by  imfrequented  roads  to  a  seaport,  where  he  might  em* 
bark  to  fly  for  ever  from  his  country.  The  hermit  and  his  com- 
panion, suspectingfrom  the  greatness  of  his  offers  that  the  fugitive 
was  some  illustrious  criminal,  whose  crime  they  would  partake 
of  by  protecting  him,  obstinately  refused  to  unite  themselves 
with  his  fate.  Biego  then  had  them  forcibly  seized  by  his 
soldiers,  and  placed  upon  two  mules  which  were  still  left  to 
him,  and  waiting  for  nightfall,  he  ordered  them,  under  pain  of 
death,  to  guide  him  undiscovered  to  the  sea. 

XXIII. 

Lopez  and  the  hermit  were  still  ignorant  of  the  names  and 
condition  of  the  fugitives  into  whose  hands  they  had  fieJlen; 
but  the  imprudence,  or  abstraction  of  one  of  Bi^go*s  officers 
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haTing  l«d  him  to  pronounce  the  name  of  his  general,  while 
descending  the  mountain  in  reax  of  their  guides,  the  latter 
heard  it  with  horror.  Animated  by  the  implacable  animosity 
of  party  feeing  in  Spain,  which  sets  danger  at  defiance  in  its 
thirst  for  vengeance,  they  resolved  at  the  pml  of  their  lives  to 
deliver  the  chief  of  the  insurrection  of  the  Isle  of  Loom  into 
the  hands  of  his  executioners,  and  chance  was  favourable  to 
their  design.  A  solitary  £ftrm  at  a  certain  distance  from  the 
village  of  Arquillo  belonged  to  the  brother  of  the  hermit's 
companion ;  and  Lopez  pointing  it  out  to  Riego,  prevailed  on 
him  to  ask  refuge  there  for  the  day  which  was  about  to  break, 
offering  to  conduct  him  thither.  Ei^go  leaving  his  little  band 
concealed  in  a  ravine,  went  forward  with  Lopez  and  three  of 
his  officers  towards  the  farm.  Lopez  called  his  brother,  whose 
name  was  Mateo,  to  open  the  gate^  and  making  a  signal  to 
him  to  be  silent,  introduced  the  three  officers  and  their  chief 
into  the  court-yard.  One  of  Eiego's  companions  was  an 
English  colonel,  who,  fearful  of  some  surprise,  locked  the 
gate  behind  him,  and  kept  possession  of  the  key.  Ei6go  and 
his  compani(ms  having  cHsmountod,  entered  the  stable,  where, 
having  taken  some  food,  they  threw  themselves  upon  i3mi 
horses'  litter,  with  their  arms  by  their  side,  and  fell  asleep. 

Eiego,  on  awaking,  having  perceived  that  his  horse  had 
lost  a  shoe,  asked  for  a  blacksmith  to  enable  him  to  resume 
his  journey  during  the  night.  Mateo,  whose  brother  Lopez 
had  just  had  time  to  whisper  in  his  ear  the  name  of  his  guest, 
undertook  to  go  to  Arquillo  in  search  of  the  blacksmith,  but 
instead  of  going  to  the  house  of  the  latter,  he  hastened  to  find 
the  Alcalde,  acquainted  him  with  the  presence  of  the  fugitives 
in  his  house,  and  assured  him  that  both  he  and  his  brother 
were  ready  to  shed  tbeir  blood  to  accomplish  the  King's  r&or 
geance,  if  the  inhabitants  of  Arquillo  would  second  their 
courage  and  fidelity.  At  the  name  of  Eiego  the  inhabitanti^ 
of  Arquillo  flew  to  arms,  and  sending  Mateo  off  to  the  ^am  with 
the  blacksmith,  to  luU  his  guests  into  false  security,  ibej 
followed  slowly  by  circuitous  routes  to  surround  the  house. 
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XXIV. 

Biego,  leaying  his  horse  in  the  hands  of  Mateo  and  the 
blacksmith,  had  gone  into  the  house  to  partake  of  the  repast 
that  was  prepared  for  him.  He  was  indulging  in  the  hope  of  a 
safe  and  rapid  flight  during  the  darkness,  when  the  English 
colonel,  more  vigilant  than  his  chief,  rising  from  table  to  take 
a  look  over  the  plain,  perceived  some  armed  men  at  a  distance, 
hiding  behind  the  trees,  and  surrounding  the  house  in  all 
directions.  "To  arms!"  he  cried,  "we  are  betrayed;  here 
are  armed  men  coming !"  "  To  arms  !**  repeated  Riego,  jumping 
up  from  his  seat,  and  trying  to  get  hold  of  his.  But  Lopez 
and  Mateo  had  already  seized  their  carbines,  and  presenting 
their  muzzles  to  their  prisoners'  breasts,  threatened  to  shoot 
them  if  they  stirred.  Biego,  thus  disarmed,  could  make  no 
resistance,  and  allowed  his  hands  to  be  tied  without  a  murmur ; 
merely  requesting  Lopez  to  prevail  on  the  soldiers  who  were 
approaching  to  spare  his  life  and  that  of  his  companions,  and 
to  treat  them  as  prisoners  of  war.  The  armed  villagers  then 
entered,  and  Bi6go  requested  the  Alclade  to  embrace  him,  as  a 
sign  of  reconciliation  or  of  mercy.  This  the  Alcalde  did,  but 
unwillingly,  and  more  like  a  Christian  obedient  to  his  fedth, 
than  an  enemy  yielding  to  compassion.  He  forbade  his  fol- 
lowers to  accept  the  gold  which  Ei6go  offered  them,  to  interest 
them  in  his  fate. 

XXV. 

A  detachment  of  cavalry  soon  alter  arrived  and  escorted 
the  captives  to  Andigar,  where  the  fury  of  the  people  contended 
for  them  with  the  escort,  eager  to  forestal  the  executioners. 
The  French  garrison  of  Andiyar,  though  unconnected  with  this 
seizure  made  by  the  Spanish  authorities,  was  obliged  to  fly  to 
fttms  to  prevent  the  murder  of  the  prisoners  in  the  street. 
Biego,  at  the  sound  of  the  imprecations  hurled  at  his  head,  pre- 
served in  his  features  that  sad  but  disdainful  impassibility  which 
appreciates,  without  being  astonished  at  the  flckleness  of  the 
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multitude,  of  which  he  was  the  victim  in  the  same  spot  that 
had  witnessed  at  another  period  the  delirium  of  his  popularity. 
When  passing  thus  fettered  through  the  public  square  of 
Andi:yar,  and  raising  his  eyes  towards  the  faQade  of  the  town- 
house,  he  could  not  avoid  glancing  at  his  past  fortune  and  his 
present  calamily.  '*  Tou  see,"  he  said  to  M.  de  Coppens,  an 
officer  of  rank  on  the  staff  of  Marshal  Moncey,  who  was  pro- 
tecting him  from  the  execrations  and  the  knives  of  the  multi- 
tude: "you  see  those  people  who  are  so  enraged  at  this 
moment  against  me,  and  who  would  have  already  murdered  me 
had  it  not  been  for  the  French,  those  same  people,  last  year,  in 
this  identical  spot,  carried  me  in  triumph  in  their  arms ;  the 
town,  in  spite  of  my  unwillingness,  presented  me  with  a  sword 
of  honour ;  eveiy  night  that  I  passed  here  the  houses  were 
illuminated,  and  the  people  danced  until  morning  under  my 
windows,  preventing  me,  by  their  acclamations,  from  getting 
a  wink  of  sleep ! " 

XXVI. 

The  revocation  of  the  ordinance  of  Andujar,  that  wise  and 
merciful  instance  of  foresight  of  the  Duke  d'Angouldme,  pre- 
Yonted  the  French  generals  from  claiming  the  prisoner  of 
Arquillo  from  the  authorities  of  the  town.  Justice  or  vengeance 
upon  a  Spanish  prisoner,  seized  on  by  his  countrymen,  belonged 
henceforward  to  the  Spaniards  alone.  But  tiie  French  army,  while 
assisting  one  party  against  the  other,  painfully  bore  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  cruelties  of  the  triumphant  side ;  a  humiliation 
which  its  general  wished  to  spare  to  its  humanity  and  honour. 
The  French  detachments  in  escorting  from  Andujar  to  Madrid 
the  prisoner  they  were  to  deliver  to  the  King  of  Spain,  if  they 
were  not  his  executioners,  appeared,  at  least,  to  be  the  accom- 
plices of  his  execution.  One  act  alone  could  palliate  the  in- 
tervention, and  this  ytbb  amnesty.  By  preventing  the  Duke 
d'Angoultoe  from  imposing  this  act  on  the  party  to  which  he 
had  restored  a  throne,  the  French  minister  stained  with  blood  the 
glory  of  his  expedition.  M.  de  Chateaubriand  rendered  tiie 
JBestoration  in  France  a  co-partner  in  the  face  of  Europe  in  the 
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sererities,  the  eruelties,  and  the  impkcabilify  of  the  Bestonrtiaii 
in  Spain.  The  French  tatmy  felt  this,  and  nas  hirai2>led  in  its 
attitiide. 

The  anger  of  Ferdinand  awstted  Ri6go  at  Madrid.  His 
trial  was  nothing  hat  a  yam  Imnalily,  at  whidi  he  declined  de- 
fending himself,  being  certain  that  he  oould  not  obtain  justice, 
that  he  wonld  not  find  ptty,  and  tiutt  he  should  encoiinter 
nothing  but  insult.  The  midtitade  bj  their  feroeion  outcries, 
exacted  ham  the  judges,  eren  in  the  hall  of  justice  its^,  a 
sentence  of  deatJL  This  sentence  was  read  to  him  in  his 
prison  on  the  7th  Noyember.  He  Hstmed  to  it  withoat  emo- 
tion and  without  complaint  He  thus  lost,  by  the  vidsntudes  of 
rerolution,  a  life  which  he  had  devoted  from  his  jooth  npwanfe 
to  the  triumph  of  libertj  and  pMbsophj,  a  pasnon  lor  which 
he  had  imbibed  during  his  captivit^r  in  France.  His  fkoh  was 
serving  his  cause  by  conspiracy  and  military  sedition,  with  the 
arms  he  had  received  from  his  prince,  on  other  oonditioiis  and 
under  another  oath.  The  citizen  who  revolts  against  the 
tyranny  of  his  government  is  a  revolutionist ;  but  the  soldier 
who  takes  arms  against  his  prinqe  commits  perjury.  The 
Spaniiih  revoludon  miscarried,  because,  in  its  origin,  it  was  a 
coDspirBey  of  the  army  instead  of  an  explosion  of  &e  country. 
Ri6go  was.  its  anther,  its  symbol,  and  its  vietim.  His  execu- 
tioBr  i^aie  k  avenged  iim  l^ng,  dii^bonoored  jnstiee  henseif  by 
iCaatibcity* 

Being  divested  of  his  uniform  he  was  clothed  in  a  tmue  of 
whote  linen,  his  head  eovered  in  doision  with  a  green  cap,  sur- 
loimded  with  a  hand  of  hemp,  all  his  ILmhs  were  fifmly  tied, 
and  he  was  thos  thrown  like  a  heap  of  rabbiBh  into  a  baetet- 
hurdle  drawn  by  an  ass.  Escorted  by  priestly  and  pseeeded  by 
across,  Bi^go  was  thus  dzagged  to  the  place  of  cxecatbtt,  to  the 
dismal  music  of  a  bell,  with  idiidi  his  dieatilL  knell  was  sounded 
by  a  boy  of  the  choir*  The  multitude,  eager  for  tiagical  emo- 
tions, silently  gratified  its  propensity  at  the  spectaeftr.  On 
arriving  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty  gibbet  on  which  hb  bedy  was  to 
be  suspended  over  the  city  that  his  name  had  so  kmg  roased 
to  enthusiasm,  the  executioners  lifted  him  off  ^e  huard]e 
whereon  his  body  had  been  all  bruised  and  soiled  widi  dniit,.and 
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placed  idm  on  the  platfonn  of  the  scafibld.  There  the  priests 
gavo  him  absolutioii  for  his  sins,  and  demanded  for  him  the 
last  pardon  of  his  enemies,  in  return  for  the  pardon  he  himself 
gave  them.  He  yma  then  hanged,  and  his  inanimate  hodj  was 
saspended  for  a  time  oyer  the  multitude.  One  monster,  whose 
hatred  had  not  been  satiated  by  the  execution  of  Biego,  struck 
him  when  dead  a  blow'  in  the  face ;  but  the  crowd  disgusted 
at  this  outrage  upon  a  dead  body  responded  to  it  by  a  mur* 
mur  of  indignation,  mingled  with  cries  of  '*  Long  live  the 
•King!" 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  man  who  had  begun,  burlesqued,, 
and  ruined  the  Spanish  revolution ;  which  was  hatched  in  the 
barrack,  continued  by  demagogues,  and  terminated  in  vesk 
geance;  but  Biego  merited  this  yengeance  less  than  odieis 
from  the  King,  for  in  the  midst  of  his  triumph  he  had  de- 
manded an  amnesty  for  the  royalists. 

This  revolution  which  was  put  down  by  foreign  intarventkm, 
had  only  half  delivered  the  Spanish  nation  from  the  monMeh 
yoke,  and  left  it  to  the  yengeance  of  despotism.  But  it  had 
formed  in  its  Cortes,  its  tribtmes,  and  its  armies,  orators  and 
soldiers  worthy  of  the  admiration  of  Europe,  and  capable  of  one 
day  profiting,  under  less  crude  and  more  suitable  institutions, 
by  the  experience  of  anarchy,  and  the  lessons  of  misfortune. 
But  thdr  hour  had  not  arrived,  and  they  were  all  drifen  to 
seek  maturity  in  proscription. 


XXVII. 

The  work  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand  and  of  M.  de  Montmo- 
rency  was  acc(miplished.  The  French  army,  happy  at  reeo* 
vermg  its  old  name  in  Spain,  had  added  to  its  military  virtoeff 
that  dneipliBe,  that  humanity  for  the  conquered,  and  that 
consideztttloii  £»?  mmrmed  multitudes,  whidi  made  this  eam- 
paign  a  model  for  wars  of  intervention.  The  political  opinioiui 
which  until  then  had  divided  the  French  army  were  dis- 
appearing and  merging  in  an  esprit  de  corps,  and  a  sentiment 
of  esteem  for  their  general,  which  made  both  officers  and 
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floldiers  proud  of  their  fidelity  to  the  King,  from  the  moment 
thiit  this  fidelity  ^as  honoured  iu  their  eyes  by  glory  acquired 
under  the  fiag  of  the  Bourbons.  This  flag,  which  until  then 
had  appeared  to  them  the  symbol  of  moilming  for  France,  now 
seemed  the  flag  of  a  more  modest  but  irreproachable  glory. 
They  no  longer  blushed  to  display  it  before  the  eyes  of  those 
fiictions  which  had  insulted  and  debased  it ;  and  regiments  were 
no  longer  agitated  and  made  a  mockery  of  by  plots,  Carbonarism 
and  secret  societies. 

The  Duke  d'Angoul^me  brought  them  back  to  his  uncle, 
penetrated  with  esteem  for  his  bravery,  confidence  in  his 
wisdom,  and  respect  for  his  virtues.  His  modesty  still  further 
increased  their  veneration  for  their  chief,  who  only  wanted  en- 
thusiasm and  external  appearance  to  be  a  hero,  for  though  he 
had  not  the  countenance  he  had  the  heart  of  one.  Badly  en- 
dowed with  personal  graces  by  the  niggard  hand  of  nature, 
brought  up  in  exile,  oppressed  by  adversity,  and  a  stranger  in 
his  native  country,  his  timidity  deprived  him  of  the  confidence 
of  others  and  of  himself ;  but  an  upright  heart,  unaffected  piety, 
a  clear  judgment,  a  relish  for  and  a  discernment  of  good  counsel, 
always  kept  him  on  a  level  with  his  duties ;  and  the  field  of 
battle,  by  divesting  him  before  the  enemy  of  the  indecision  he 
evinced  in  the  presence  of  his  friends,  displayed  him  to  his 
soldiers  such  as  he  was,  a  prince  formed  to  be  the  first  soldier 
of  the  crown.  With  an  exemplary  disinterestedness  of  glory  he 
ascribed  the  merit  of  his  campaign  to  the  generals  who  had  so 
ably  seconded  him.  Oudinot,  Molitor,  Moncey,  Launston, 
Bordesoulle,  Guilleminot,  Bourmont,  the  Duke  de  Guiche, 
Boi£rke,  the  Baron  de  Damas,  Loverdo,  Bonnemaison,  and  all 
his  companions  and  competitors  iu  glory,  received  the  recom- 
pense, the  promotion,  and  the  honours  due  to  the  generals  of 
this  fortunate  expedition.  He  reserved  nothing  for  himself 
but  the  seer  t  joy  of  a  duty  well  accomplished,  the  applause  of 
his  wife,  the  embraces  of  his  father,  and  the  satisfiEu;tion  of  the 
King. 
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XXVIII. 

His  return  to  France  was  a  triumph,  not  only  to  the  roy- 
alists and  the  soldiers,  but  to  all  those  who  saw  in  this  campaign 
the  resurrection  of  the  French  army,  and  the  stability  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon,  which  had  at  last  assisted  itself,  and  which 
by  mingling  the  cause  of  the  country  with  its  own  abroad,  had 
offered  a  victorious  defiance  to  its  enemies  at  home.  The  tri- 
umphal arch  of  the  Etoile  was  consecrated  to  the  liberating 
army.  The  Count  d*Artois,  the  Duchess  d'Angoul^me,  and 
the  Duchess  de  Beny,  his  brother*s  widow,  accompanied  by  her 
two  children,  went  to  receive  the  prince  on  his  return  at  the 
palace  of  St.-C]oud.  Tears  of  joy  at  length  flowed  from  the 
eyes  of  this  unfortunate  family,  to  whom  palaces,  exile,  scaffolds, 
and  assassinations  had  cost  so  many  tears  of  bitterness  for  the 
last  thirty  years. 

On  the  following  day  the  generalissimo,  on  horseback,  ac- 
companied by  his  generals  and  the  marshals  of  France,  Oudinot, 
Marmont,  Lauriston,  BordesouUe,  the  Duke  de  Guiche,  and 
La  Kochejaquelin,  made  his  military  entrance  into  Paris,  sur- 
rounded by  an  immense  cortege  of  troops  and  inhabitants.  He 
was  received  at  the  triumphal  arch  of  L'Etoile,  in  a  tent  com- 
memorative of  his  exploits,  by  deputations  from  all  the  great 
bodies  of  the  state  and  capital. 

•*  Our  good  wishes  followed  you  on  your  departure,"  said 
the  prefect  of  Paris,  •*  and  our  acclamations  awaited  you  on 
your  happy  return.  For  thirty  years  the  name  of  war  has 
been  nothing  but  a  cry  of  horror,  and  a  signal  of  calamity  to 
nations;  the  population  of  invaded,  as  well  as  of  conquering 
states,  throwing  themselves  upon  one  another,  offered  to  the 
eyes  of  the  sage  a  lamentable  spectacle.  But  war  in  these 
days  lifts  up  nations  that  have  fcdlen,  upon  every  point  of  a 
vast  empire,  appearing  humane,  protecting,  and  generous;  a 
warrior  that  inspires  no  fear,  a  conqueror  without  vengeance. 
At  the  voice  of  a  powerful  monarch  your  victorious  sword  has 
been  consecrated  to  the  noble  and  legitimate  career  of  valour 
itnd  of  arms.    The  trophies  of  war  become  the  consolation  of 
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an  oppressed  people,  the  volcano  of  revolutions  closed  up  for 
ever,  the  reconciliation  of  our  ooontry  cemented  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  victory  crowning  our  sailors  as  well  as  our  soldiers, 
and  the  glory  of  all  the  children  of  Fianee  mingled  together 
in  one  happy  muon^  the  names  of  Logrogno,  of  Loretto^  of 
Pampekma,  <^  Uano,  axid  of  Lleis,  with  those  of  Trocadero 
and  of  Santi-Petri,  united  henceforward  with  those  celebrated 
names  of  which  your  familyy  so  truly  French,  has  adc^pted  the 
glory:  such,  Monsdgneur,  are  the  results  of  this  campaign, 
such  is  the  work  you  have  aceomplished.  Enter  within  these 
walls  that  encircle  the  fieime  of  your  ancestors,  whose  magni- 
ficent crown  is  now  ornamented  with  so  bright  a  gem;  the 
vast  city  resounds  with  praises  and  shouts  of  joy,  in  the  pride 
of  seeing  its  warriors  again ;  the  public  ways  are  filled  with  an 
imm^:tse  multitude  smiling  at  fresh  triumphs ;  and  fEorther  <m, 
in  the  ancient  halls  of  his  saered  palace  a  feither,  a  king  awaits 
you  to  plfice  a  crown  of  laurel  on  your  brow.  Already  his 
heart  leaps  with  pleasure  at  the  approach  of  him  that  ho  calls 
the  joy  of  his  old  age  and  the  gk>ry  of  France.  In  his  arms 
you  will  receive  the  double  reward  of  martisd  valour  and 
politieal  wisdom." 

XXIX. 

These  words  found  a  unanimeiis  echo  in  the  hearts  of  the 
spectators.  The  prince,  bowing  down  to  his  horse's  mane 
replied  to  it  with  a  modest  brevity  which  enhanoed  the  spkadoor 
of  his  fame.  ''I  am  happy," he  said,  *'that  I  have  aocom 
plished  the  mission  confided  to  me  by  the  Eing^  that  I  have 
re-established  peace,  and  sbumst  that  evezything  may  be  dona 
at  the  head  of  a  French  army."  Public  justice  bestowed  upon 
him  the  more  esteem,  the  more  he  seined  anxious  to  dedine 
it  m  fcivour  of  his  soldiers.  The  regiments  of  the  royal  guard, 
which  had  already  returned  from  %ain,.  and  the  tzoopaof  the 
garrison  of  Paris,,  formed  a  cortege  for  him  to  the  Tuileries, 
where  he  dismounted  to  throw  himself  at  the  fiset  of  his 
une^  to  whom  he  restored  an  army  and  perhaps  a  kingdom. 
"  My  son^"  said  the  Kin^  to  liim,  m^  that  brief  solemnity  and 
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tender  emotion  which  he  could  so  theatrically  affect  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  people  and  of  Europe,  "  I  am  well  pleased  with 
you !"  Then  taking  his  nephew  by  the  hand,  and  presenting 
him  to  the  crowd  from  the  royal  balcony  of  the  palace,  he 
excited  by  this  group  of  the  old  man  and  the  warrior,  always 
interesting  to  the  multitude,  the  enthusiasm  and  the  acclama- 
tions of  his  subjects. 

The  alliftnce  of  the  royal  fEunily  with  the  army  and  the 
nation  appeared  to  be  at  lae^  sealed  for  the  first  time  by  policy, 
by  pabHc  opinion^  and  by  glory. 


BOOK  FOBTY-SEOOND. 

Eflfecfc  of  the  Spanish  war  <m  the  internal  policy  of  Franoe— Elections  of 
1824 — Ministerial  projects — Septennial  Ohamher — ^Bedaction  of  the 
lunds — Opening  of  the  session — Speech  from  the  throne— Ministerial 
changes— Fall  of  M.  de  Ghateanbriand— MM.  de  Damas,  De  Chabrol, 
De  FrajBsinons,  De  Dondeanvilie— Bojal  ordinance  re-establishing  the 
censorship  for  the  periodical  press — Private  life  of  Locus  XV IlL ;  his 
retreat  at  St.  Ouen  with  Madame  da  Gayla ;  his  daily  habits. 

I. 

But  if  the  triumph  of  French  intervention  in  Spain  pro- 
duced immense  advantages  for  the  House  of  Bourbon  in  that 
country,  it  cannot  be  concealed  that  it  was  also  pregnant  with 
immense  dangers.  The  intoxication  of  the  royalists,  and  the 
rash  confidence  which  this  triumph  was  sure  to  inspire  them 
with,  in  the  unlimited  power  of  their  party,  were  the  first  of 
these  dangers.  Great  success  imparts  corresponding  boldness, 
and  great  boldness  brings  on  great  reverses.  Who  could  here- 
after put  a  stop  to  the  requirements  of  that  party  of  the  priest- 
hood which  was  called  the  CongregaJdon^  and  of  that  party  of 
absolutism  which  was  called  the  Ultra-royalists,  now  that  these 
two  parties,  connected  together  by  one  common  interest,  having 
already  subjugated  the  King  in  his  palace  by  an  ambitious 
brother  and  by  an  insinuating  favourite,  had  forced  him  to  sub- 
mit to,  rather  than  to  choose,  M.  de  ViUile  and  his  friends  for 
ministers;  now  that  a  minority,  mad,  impassioned,  and  im- 
placable against  even  the  vestiges  of  the  revolution,  belonged 
to  them  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies ;  now  that  an  ascendancy  * 
was  secured  to  them  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  by  a  group  of 
bishops  and  cardinals,  strong  enough  to  demand  pledges  horn 
the  crown,  and  to  aspire  to  a  legal  supremacy  over  the  govern- 
ment ;  now,  in  fine,  that  these  two  parties,  until  then  so  timid. 
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felt  themselves  supported  by  a  Tictorious  and  incorraptible 
annj,  \7hich  discipliiie  and  triumph  had  rallied,  under  a  brave 
and  pious  prince,  round  the  cause  of  the  church  and  the 
monarchy !  M.  de  Vill^Ie,  though  he  seemed  to  felicitate  him- 
self on  ^e  success  of  the  Spanish  expedition,  abready  felt  the 
rebound  of  it  in  the  council,  in  the  chamber,  in  the  palace,  and 
even  in  the  elections.  He  had  undertaken  it  in  spite  of  him- 
self, and  he  had  conquered  more  than  he  wanted.  His  vie* 
tory,  taken  advantage  of  by  the  ultra-royalist  party  as  a  bold 
and  happy  experiment,  which  encouraged  it  to  still  bolder 
measures,  made  this  party  more  exacting  and  more  imperious 
towards  M.  de  Viilele.  This  minister  had  experienced  diffi- 
culty in  restraining  them  before  the  triumph,  how  then  was  he 
to  keep  them  down  after  it?  Amongst  his  own  colleagues 
several  belonged  to  this  party  more  than  to  the  president  of 
the  council,  and  seemed  bent  on  refusing  nothing  to  the  clergy, 
to  the  royalist  counter-opposition,  and  to  the  court:  M.  de 
Peyronnet,  impatient  to  serve  the  cause  which  had  adopted  and 
made  him  great,  found  nothing  difficult  or  excessive  in  the 
government  favours  which  the  old  regime  required  of  him. 
His  youth,  his  chamcter,  and  his  zeal,  made  him  repugnant  to 
that  circumspection  with  regard  to  public  opinion  which  is  the 
great  necessity  of  governments  of  equilibrium.  To  secure  the 
victory  of  one  party  over  another  was,  in  his  eyes,  to  govern ; 
better  calculated  for  civil  war  than  for  the  administration,  to 
conquer  and  subdue  was  more  consonant  with  his  nature  than 
to  convince  and  to  pacify.  M.  de  Clermont  Tonnerre,  with 
more  moderation  in  his  views,  had,  through  his  i;eligious  con- 
victions, profound  and  sincere,  ties  which  connected  him  with  the 
church  party.  The  Baron  de  Damas,  whom  the  influence  of 
the  Duke  d'Angoullme  had  made  minister  of  war  in  the  place 
of  Marshal  Victor,  belonged  to  the  same  party.  A  sensible 
and  a  worthy  man,  whose  birth  attached  him  to  the  aristocracy, 
bis  honour  to  the  prince  who  had  chosen  him,  and  his  piety  to 
the  -priesthood.  M.  de  Corbidre  had  no  weakness  for  the 
dmreh,  and  no  deference  for  the  aristocracy;  his  plebeian 
royaUsm  was  nothing  more  than  a  horror  for  the  revolution,  and 
a  passion  for  putting  down  the  opposition.    He  only  sym* 
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pathiaed  mth  the  majoritj  through  his  hatred;  hut  he  cotii 
refttse  nothing  to  these  allies  of  his  repugnance,  oonneotad 
with  any  measures  which  appeared  to  furnish  arms  againrt  the 
common  enemy. 

11. 

As  to  M.  de  Chateanhriand, — ^the  deciaiTe  impulsion  he  had 
given  to  the  Spanish  war, — the  success  of  this  campaign  against 
revolution, — tlie  gratitude  of  the  church  party  in  Spain,  in 
Fraaoe,  and  throughout  Europe, — ^the  favour  of  the  aristncraticai 
Saloons, — ^the  enthusiasm  of  the  royalist  journals  and  pamphlets, 
resounding  with  his  services, — ^finally,  the  European  spleodour 
of  his  name,  dazzling  his  colleagues,  and  inadiatang  their 
ohscority, — all  these  considerations  gave  him,  since  the  ooagress 
of  Verona,  and  since  the  triumph  of  Oadiz,  an  external  asoen* 
dancy,  and  a  noisy  popularity  which  could  not  fail  to  over- 
shadow, to  eclipse,  or  to  govern  M.  de  Vill^le.  Betired  aaiidst 
his  glory,  inactive  in  the  council,  silent  witli  his  ooUeagnes. 
modest  hefore  the  King,  a&cting  indifiference  ahout  small  mat- 
ters, and  disdain  for  great  ones,  given  up  to  pleasure  and 
female  society,  attentive  only  to  French  and  foreign  diploma- 
tists, with  whom  he  had  to  manage  carefully  his  own  position 
and  thai  of  France;  laborious,  admirable,  great  and  tndy 
statesmanlike  in  his  despatches;  obsequious  to  the  dignitaries 
of  the  church,  to  whom  his  name  was  a  promise  of  returmng 
power;  flattering  the  great  oourtiecs  to  be  flattered  by  them  in 
return ;  secxetly  connected  with  the  ultra-royalists  of  the  two 
chambers,  whose  interests,  passions,  and  requirements,  he  had 
served  too  much  in  his  polemical  writings  in  the  Consmrvatmir 
to  detach  himself  from  them  in  power,  complaisantly  bewail- 
ing with  them  the  littlenesses,  the  mediocrky,  or  the  timidity 
of  government; — ^M.  da  Chateaubriand,  without  breaking  witii 
his  colleagues,  or  thwarting  the  King  and  M.  de  Yill^le,  re- 
leased himself,  however,  from  all  those  responsibilities  which 
might  embarrass  his  part  of  pre-eminence  by  ties  oi  em- 
diency,  and  he  left  the  royalists  and  the  priesthood  to  hope  i^t 
statemanlike  reservations,  vievro  of  genius,  and  boldnMSt  pf 
restoration  which  kept  up  his  &vour. 
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One  of  these  mental  reservations  of  M.  de  Chateaobriand, 
comformable  therein  to  the  then  prevailing  opinion  amongst  the 
royalists,  was  to  render  stationaiy  for  their  advantage  the 
Bourbon  and  monarchical  miyoritj  which  then  existed  in  the 
Chamber,  and  which  the  elections  of  March  1824,  made  onder 
the  impression  of  the  Spanish  successes,  had  increased  aod 
consolidated.  Instead  of  renewing  the  deputies  eveiy  year  by 
fifths,  die  lojalists,  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  and  M*  de  Villele 
himself,  proposed  to  give  the  existing  Chamber  a  duration  of 
seven  years,  from  its  origin  in  1822,  and  to  dissolve  and  r^iew 
it  in  mass  at  the  termination  of  that  period.  This  law  was  a 
etmp  d^etat  against  electoral  opinion,  a  vital  element  of  repre- 
sentative government  It  had,  in  fact,  for  the  King  and  his 
govemmait,  the  advantage  of  fixing  for  seven  years  the  mcjority 
which  was  given  to  them  by  the  elections  just  terminatedt  and 
of  thus  laying  a  solid  and  immovable  foundation  for  his  dynasty. 
But  it  had  also  the  danger,  which  so  fatally  revealed  itself  of 
closing  the  elective  Chamber  against  the  symptoms  of  a  modi- 
fication of  public  opinion,  or  that  renewal  of  ideas  which  every 
year  infused  into  its  body ;  of  thus,  as  it  were,  walling  up  the 
Chamber  against  external  influence,  and  deceiving  the  govern- 
ment as  to  the  real  disposition  of  the  public  mind,  of  which  its 
policy  ought  to  be  the  expression  under  a  parliamentary  regime. 
The  King,  in  accepting  this  law  from  the  hands  of  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  and  of  M.  de  Villele,  placed  himself  in  the 
position  of  a  pilot  who  should  suppress  the  thermometer  in 
the  binnacle  <^  his  ship,  that  he  might  be  systematically  igno* 
rant  <^  all  the  atmospheric  changes  which  ought  to  modify  his 
manoeuvres.  The  royalists  and  the  priesthood  adopted  this 
idea  with  ecstasy,  which  vras  presented  under  the  name  of  the 
septennial  act  to  the  admiiation  of  their  party.  It  did  not 
suppress,  but  it  adjourned  from  seven  years  to  seven  years,  the 
electoral  sorereignty  of  the  nation.  In  this  manner  it  dethroned 
the  National  Assembly,  and  assimilated  the  Chamber  to  the 
institution  of  the  States-general  of  the  old  regime,  convoked, 
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not  as  formerly  at  uncertain  periods,  but  at  an  epoch  fixed 
and  determined.  It  was  evidentlj  giving  the  lie  to  the  Revo- 
lution and  the  charter,  and  returning  indirectly  towards  the 
old  days  of  the  monarchy. 

IV. 

M.  de  Villele  had  prepared  with  another  view  another 
government  measure,  which  the  Eong  was  to  present  at  the  same 
time  to  the  Chambers.  This  measure,  exclusively  financial, 
consisted  in  reducing  the  interest  of  the  loans  contracted  by 
the  state  in  the  different  phases  of  the  Eevolution  and  of  the 
Eestoration,  and  forcing  the  state  creditors  to  convert  their  old 
stock  into  new,  which  should  represent  an  amount  of  capital 
and  interest  inferior  to  what  they  had  possessed  up  to  that 
period.  This  would  be  an  equitable  and  salutaiy  measure  in 
England  and  other  countries  where  the  state,  vl  borrowing 
a  real  and  definite  capital,  naturally  reserves  to  itself  the  right 
of  paying  it  back  to  tho  lenders,  when  it  can  find  other  lenders 
offering  their  money  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest;  but  it  was 
an  arbitrary,  retroactive,  and  dishonest  measure  in  France, 
where  the  state  had  borrowed  no  definite  capital,  but  where 
it  had  constituted  interminable  annuiUes,  indemnity  for  the 
bankruptcies,  spoliations,  and  confiscations  of  the  Eevolution, 
under  the  geneztd  title  of  Consolidated  Funds,  or  taken  sums 
which  had  been  supplied  to  it  for  the  liberation  of  the  countiy 
in  1814 :  fundis  to  which  credit  and  speculation  alone  imparted 
in  the  market  a  capital  value,  as  conventional  and  as  fluctuating 
as  the  confidence  or  distrust  of  the  day.  The  government,  in 
applying  to  the  French  funds  the  measure  for  the  reduction  of 
interest  and  conversion  of  stock  applicable  to  British  loans,  in 
reality  violated  the  nature,  the  spirit,  and  the  letter  of  its 
engagements,  and  in  saving  a  limited  amount  of  treasure,  it 
sacrificed  credit,  which  is  the  unlimited  treasure  of  nations* 
The  sums  furnished  to  the  state  by  this  economy  were  to  serve 
as  an  indemnify  to  the  emigrants  who  had  been  de9poiled  of 
their  property  by  the  revolutionary  laws. 
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The  King  in  his  speech  to  the  Chamber,  after  having  felici- 
tated himself  on  the  glory  and  success  of  the  French  expedition 
under  the  command  of  his  nephew  in  Spain,  mentioned  these 
two  laws  which  were  to  occupy  the  session. 

The  liberal  opposition,  which  was  reduced  to  nineteen  by 
the  last  elections,  could  scarcely  raise  a  murmur.  The  im- 
mense minority  of  every  shade  applauded  the  three  ideas 
revealed  in  the  King's  speech.  The  royalists  and  emigrants 
were  satisfied,  but  the  Church  party  was  not.  Powerful  gf 
itself  in  the  Assembly,  more  powerful  by  the  interested  defe- 
rence which  the  ambitious  members  of  Uie  ultra-royalist  party 
evinced  for  it,  and  in  secret  comniunication  with  the  hidden 
cabinet  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  tliis  party,  led  in  the  Chamber 
by  two  men  of  great  zeal  but  ordinary  intellect,  required  and 
obtained,  in  the  reply  of  the  Assembly  to  the  King  s  speech, 
an  imperious  reference  to  the  spiritual  and  temporal  pretensions 
of  the  church :  "  Religion  demands,"  added  the  majority  to 
gratify  this  party,  '*  protective  laws  for  public  worship,  axxd  a 
competence  more  worthy  of  them  for  its  ministers.  Public 
education  solicits  a  necessary  support/'  The  auxiliary  thus 
obscurely  indicated  in  the  address  could  be  nothing  else  than 
the  institution  of  the  Jesuits,  for  public  instruction  was  already 
in  the  hands  of  a  bishop,  M.  de  Frayssinous. 

By  more  than  two  hundred  votes  the  Chamber  nominated 
M.  Eavez  as  president,  for  the  approbation  of  the  King;  M 
de  Labourdonnaie,  the  candidate  of  the  ultra-royalists  had  only 
sixty.  From  this  number  M.  de  Vill^le  might  count  his  per- 
sonal enemies  in  the  Assembly.  The  validity  of  Bei^jamin 
Constant's  election  contested  by  M.  Dudon,  and  the  legitimate 
recriminations  of  the  liberals  against  the  scandalous  oppression 
of  the  electoral  colleges  by  the  ministers,  were  themes  for  the 
first  deliberations  of  the  Chamber.  M.  de  Martignac,  a  young 
royalist  orator,  too  generous  and  too  superior  to  look  for  the 
triumph  of  his  opinions  in  partiality  and  violence,  acknowledged 
the  patriotism  of  his  adversary,  and  refused  this  vindictive 

4l 
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satis£Bustioii  to  his  party.  His  talent,  enhanced  by  the  natural 
grace  of  his  character  and  his  eloquent  language,  his  functions 
of  civil  commissioner  nvith  the  Duke  d'Angoul^me  during  the 
Spsniah  campaign,  and  the  f&TOur  of  this  prince,  stroD^y  re- 
commended M.  de  Martignac  to  the  new  Aamaikij.  The 
ministerB  presented  the  septennial-aot  biU  to  tha^  Ghamiier  «f 
Peers,  and  the  bill  for  the  reduction  of  intenaBft  and  oauwtakiD.  d 
stock  to  Hie  Chamber  of  Deputie&  This  last  lair  sopportad^mth 
more  sophistry  and  prejudice  than  reason,  by  liiL  ds  VilieLe  and 
die  countiy  deputies»  who  were  jealous  of  the  fund*holden,  and 
opposed,  not  by  those  reasons  which  ought  to  have  oocaaioned 
its  rejection,  but  by  antipathies  purely  political  on  the  part  «f 
the  opposition,  was  carried  by  a  small  miQority. 

llie  septmnial-act  bill  was  earned  by  a  great  mi^oiity  of  the 
monarchic^  party  in  tdie  Chamber  of  Peem.  Laiquinais  vainly 
displayed  ike  danger  of  it  by  secnizing  to  all  the  Assemblies 
which  had  been  renewed  integrally  during  the  civil  commotions, 
when  every  integral  election  had  been  a  rewlution.  Parties  in 
their  days  of  power  never  afail  themselves  of  the  experience  of 
their  days  of  weakness.  The  pradictions  of  Lanoainais,  of  the 
Duke  de  la  Bochefoucauld-Lianooart^  of  Boiasy  d*Anglas,  and 
of  the  Duke  de  Choiseul  wars  looked  on  as  menooes  by  the 
indignant  ultra-royalists 

vr 

The  bill  for  the  reduction  of  interest  being  brought  before 
the  same  Chamber  by  the  ministers,  it  waa  debated  there  for 
nine  days  with  a  pertinacity  of  resistanca  whieh  aianned  the 
government  M.  de  Qudlen»  the  Arddnshop  of Paris^  coinbatsd 
the  reduction  of  the  interest  on  the  national  debt»  like  a  pontiff 
defending  the  property^  of  his  flock.  Paris,  in  £iot,  comprised 
amongst  the  poorer  classes  of  its  population  more  than  twenty 
thousand  small  fond-holders,  whose  very  existence  was  threat- 
ened by  the  law.  The  church  party  thus  detaching  itself  ftom 
the  ministry,  and  joining,  on  one  side,  the  rich  capitalists  of 
fte  aristocracy  and  of  the  bank,  a  portion  of  whose  incomes 
was  attacked,  and,  on  tiie  other,  the  lUieral  oppoution  who 
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combated  the  law  simply  because  it  was  a  government  measure, 
undermined  the  mcyority  of  M..  de  YiUele  in  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,  and  occasioned  the  loss  of  the  bill. 

M.  de  Chateanbiiand,  who  had  pvomised  hk  coEeagiies  his 
•wn  aflflistBiice  and  l^flt  of  hi&  friends  in  the  debate^,  wuvored^ 
sececfod,  and  held  his-  Urngm.  His  silence  beinf  looked  upon 
a»foiii  pl»f  by  t^  mimsteis,  embittesed  the  King  and  M.  die 
YiMele  against  him ;  and  t&ej  looked  out  fae  an  o^ortunil^  of 
gefttiB^  xid  of  an  a%:  so  powecful  in  public  opinion,  and  so  little 
to  ba  d^undedon  in  thfr  eonacil  Between  M..  de  Yillele  who 
aegred  withoat  gjaing  umbnigii,  and  M.  de  Ghajteaubriand  who 
gawe  umhmgift  wJlhont  serving;,  the  Soog's  choice  could  not  be 
douMbL  He*  no  longer  retained  M.  de  Chateaubxiand  but 
from  a  feeling  of  humanity,  and  the  difficulty  of  dismissng  a 
diwhingiiwhad  person  still  so  popular  with  the  amtocratical 
pairty. 

IL  Eoyer-Collard  meanwhile  opposed  the  septennial  bill  in 
liie  Chamber  of  D^uties  by  afguments*  almo^  of  a  republican 
chazacter*  The  national  sovereignty  broke  forth  in  his  ^eech 
in  ^OB  very  fetce  of  the  thsone  and  the  ministers,  whonLhe  accused 
of  oorrupting  that  sovereignty  in  principle,  and  the  eleolions 
in  psaetice.  "  You  ace  still,*'  he  said,  "  the  impeiial  govitfn 
ment,  with  its  hundred  thousand  arms,  mtk  the  deictic  and 
GXflfty  agents  of  ita  power,  fdrce  and  stratagem. "  Aa  a  pnophet 
of  poJitical  tempests,  he  turned  into  derision  the  pretenaiooos  of 
a  govexnmeait  that  depended,  in  these  times  of  fatal  insta- 
bilily,  (»L  a  law  which  stipulated  far  sevmi  years  duration' 
*'  Where  ave  the  ministers  who  governed  seven  years  ago  ?"  he 
said,  "  and  in  seven  years  what  shall  we  be  ourselves  ?"  General 
Foy  ioombated  l^e  law  by  the  same  acgumenls  a&M.  Boyer- 
CoUacd,  l»it  developed  with  greater  eloquenee.  The  leader  of 
the  constitutional  opposition  waa  equally  severe  as  the  philo- 
aophei!,  but  less  de^ainng.  But  opposition  and  philosophy 
alika  leuled  against  tha  self^nterest  of  a  Chamber  desirous  ot 
perpetuating  its  own  power     Tha  bill  was  passed 
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VII. 

On  the  eve  of  a  vote  which  was  to  carry  out  one  of  his 
political  ideas,  and  which  crowned  his  triumph  in  regard  to  the 
Spanish  expedition,  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  whose  insults  to 
M.  Decazes  had  never  been  forgotten  by  the  King,  who  felt 
them  as  insults  to  his  own  heart,  was  easily  given  up  by  this 
prince  to  the  resentment  of  his  colleagues.  The  latter  dis- 
dained to  palliate  under  those  forms  of  decorum  with  which 
even  kings  envelop  these  acts  of  disgrace,  the  dismissal  given 
to  the  most  brilliant  and  most  popular  of  the  royalists.  In  their 
procedure  on  this  occasion  they  forgot  the  respect  due  to  ancient 
friendship,  to  services  rendered,  and  to  genius. 

This  dismissal  was  accidentally  embittered  and  made  almost 
an  insult  to  M.  de  Chateaubriand.  On  the  previous  evening, 
he  had  not  been  apprised  by  any  indication  in  the  looks  or 
manners  of  his  colleagues,  of  their  resolution  to  get  rid  of  him. 
The  royal  ordinance  depriving  him  of  his  ministry,  in  indirect 
and  laconic  terms,  had  been  addressed  to  him  in  the  morning 
at  his  official  residence  by  a  simple  communication.  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  was  absent  at  the  time  from  home,  having  passed 
the  night  elsewhere,  and  not  having  returned  before  his  cus- 
tomaiy  visit  to  the  Tuileries.  His  private  secretary  who  had 
received  and  opened^  the  letter,  hastened  in  search  of  his  minis* 
ter,  to  communicate  to  him  the  announcement  of  his  disgrace, 
and  to  spare  him  the  mortification  of  presenting  himself  at  the 
Council  Chamber,  and  finding  the  doors  rudely  shut  against 
him. 

He  found  him  in  fact  at  the  Tuileries,  whither  he  had  gone 
direct  from  the  house  to  which  he  occasionally  retired  from  the 
tumult  of  public  receptions  and  state  afBEors.  M.  de  Chateaa- 
briand was  just  leaving  the  Count  d*Artois*  chapel,  amongst  the 
adherents  of  that  court  of  which  he  was  an  assiduous  frequenter. 
He  had  already  received,  during  the  service,  from  the  hints  and 
features  of  the  courtiers,  as  well  as  from  their  coldness  and  sur- 
prise at  his  presence,  some  vague  and  unintelligible  presenti- 
ments. His  secretary,  perceiving  him  in  the  crowd,  approached, 
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and  having  drawn  him  aside,  communicated  to  him  the  order 
in  council  and  the  letter  of  M.  de  VilUle,  which  increased  the 
insult  bj  its  brevity  and  rudeness.  M.  de  Ghateaubri^nd  had 
too  much  pride  to  afflict  himself,  or  appear  affected  under  so 
rude  an  act  of  injustice,  but  he  had  too  much  sensibility  and 
too  implacable  a  disposition  to  pardon  the  outrage.  It  cost  him 
but  little  to  give  up  the  ministry  after  the  illustrious  work  he 
had  accomplished  in  it ;  for,  by  a  bold  enterprise  and  a  suc- 
cessful campaign,  he  had  left  his  name  incrusted  in  the  history 
of  the  Bourbons  He  had  imparted  confidence  to  the  monarchy, 
he  .had  been  a  counterpoise  to  Mr.  Canning  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe,  and  he  had  constituted  himself  the  statesman  of 
ancient  thrones,  the  European  conservative ;  he  retired  with  the 
double  charm  which  sooner  or  later  restores  men  of  great 
ambition  to  the  stage,  a  great  act,  and  a  signal  ingratitude.  He 
wanted  but  one  thing  to  illustrate  his  Mh  and  to  raise  him  still 
higher  in  falling,  which  was  to  bear  this  ingratitude  with  the 
indifference  and  dignity  of  a  great  character,  to  withdraw  into 
silence  and  modesty,  and  to  make  his  friends  regret  him  without 
joining  his  enemies,  to  seek  for  his  revenge  only  in  his  services, 
and  his  glory  only  in  his  virtue. 

But  the  virtue  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand  was  not  of  this 
antique  model.  The  part  of  a  Coriolanus  of  the  B^storation 
had  tempted  him,  as  that  of  a  Coriolanus  of  the  nobility  had 
tempted  Mirabeau  thirty  years  before.  Discontented  with  the 
aristocracy  and  the  crown,  he  swore  to  make  himself  estimated 
at  his  proper  value,  by  the  terror  he  purposed  carrying  into  the 
camp  from  which  he  had  been  so  imprudently  expelled.  The 
King,  M.  de  Vill^le,  the  Count  d'Artois,  and  the  ultra-church 
party,  had  created  in  him  the  most  fiatal  enemy  of  royalty. 
Despising,  from  their  narrow  views,  an  embarrassing  but  ne- 
cessary superiority,  they  had  not  estimated  the  power  of  an 
individuality  in  a  party ;  they  had  throvm  genius  into  opposi- 
tion ;  they  had  uncrowned  royalism.  M.  de  Chateaubriand  had 
made  the  Restoration  with  his  pen,  and  he  was  now  going  to 
destroy  it  This,  of  course,  he  did  not  then  wish  to  do ;  he 
only  desired  to  avenge  himself  on  an  individual,  but  he  avenged 
himself  on  a  throne     His  discontent,  which  arose  to  anger,  did 
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not  mount  up  to  a  levolution.  He  did  not  feel  that  he  ivas  too 
deeply  aTenged  but,  to  his  sonow  and  regset,  on  the  ^rreck 
of  the  monartiiy 

VIII 

On  the  day  after  his  retirement  from  the  ministry,  aU  the 
intelHgence  of  the  royalist  party  followed  him  in  his  defection 
and  insurrection  against  the  goremment,  whose  faults  he  ksd, 
however,  shared  in  and  encouraged.  A  public  journal  wfaidi 
then  had  almost  the  pow^  of  an  iostxtution  of  the  state,  and 
the  infiuential  eloquence  of  a  European  tribune,  the  Jmnnud 
dea  Ddmt»9  faithful  to  fiiendahip  eyen  to  vengeance,  abandoned 
the  government  and  gave  itself  up  wholly  to  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand.  This  joinmal,  the  property  of,  and  directed  bj  two 
hrotheni,  MM.  Bertin,  consummate  pilorte  on  this  ^(ament  of 
publie  opinicm,  was  not  meeely  a  voiee,  it  was  a  party.  Its  ia 
fluenoe  being  all  th»  greater  the  more  moderate  and  libend  it 
was  in  its  royaliam,  it  could  at  will,  and  with  perfect  eoosia- 
tency,  defend  the  throne  on  the  plea  of  monarchioal  neeeaaity, 
and  attack  the  government  on  that  of  indispensable  liboEalism. 
Some  importeat  memheiFs  of  the  Ohamber  of  Peers  and  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  flocked  round  this  focus  of  notoriety,  of 
pokmies,  and  of  diplomacy.  Through  some  of  its  propiietorSy 
such  as  M.  Boux'Laborie,  a  man  of  universal  intrigue,  it  was 
eonneetod  with  the  adstoeratic  and  saoevdotal  party ;  1hi»iigh 
some  others,  such  as  the  Bertins,  it  confined  itself  te  the  party 
of  the  oentre,  of  the  moderate  left,  of  the  great  banking  interest, 
and  of  the  wavenng  and  jealous  citizenfihip  of  Pajis.  The 
superior  literature,  so  powerful  in  Franee  since  the  eighteenth 
centuiy,  whidi  the  rei^  of  the  demi^ogues  and  the  miMtacy 
f  ovemm^it  had  transiently  put  down,  but  to  which  the  freedcHoa 
of  the  press  and  the  tribune  had  given  through  the  charter  ^vsb 
a  political  function,  was  almost  entirely  concentrated  in  this 
journal,  te  contribute  te  which  was  a  title  of  distinction 

This  lever,  devoted  by  Mendship  to  the  kno^mn  ambitioB  of 
M.  de  Chateaubriand,  was  more  than  a  place  in  the  ministry, 
it  was  the  diotetcurship  of  the  opposition.   AH  the  other  ropdist 
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papMB,  mtih  theeooeptioQ  ixf  those  in  tine  ipay  of  the  ministiy, 
followed  M.  de  COiatiiailbeiand,  who  to  some  represented  uihra 
royalism  «dled  with  'himiioin  the  council,  and  to  otheiB  genius 
ezpeUed  by jnedioerttji;  to  ^moderates he  represented  the 
QhsDctec,  te  iihe  iB^eials  liberfy,  to  literatose  Ihe  glozy  of  letters, 
to  the  .ooauter-opfweition  war  with  M.  de  Yill^e,  mnd  to  the 
revoliitiaoista  a'disoointent  whioh  strock  the  same  blows  as  their 
jeomals  asoA  their  ieustWs,  but  with  a  less  suspicious  hand,  and 
wkh  greater  power  and  effect.  It  is  from  this  defection  of  the 
Jgfwmtd  des  I)ebat8^  and  of  M.  de  Chateanbriand,  ihat  we  Taaa^ 
dote  that  coalition,  ed^er  tadt  or  concerted,  of  aU  Ihose 
enmities  of  Yarious  origin,  of  different  causes,  and  opposite 
aims,  iagainst  the  goTemment  of  the  Bestorartion,  which  cdJIected 
inene  work  of  a^^ession  the  most  oontmdictoiy  ideas,  which 
alienated  public  opimon,  which  exasperated  the  government, 
and  pushed  it  cm  from  ^coesses  to  insanity,  which  impassioned 
the  ipMss,  initated  the  tribune,  blindfolded  the  elections,  and 
finii^d  by  changing,  fiye  years  after,  the  opposition  of  nine- 
teen YOtes  hostile  to  the  Bourbons,  into  a  heterogeneous  but 
finsDidable  m^^jority,  in  presence  of  which  the  monardt^  had 
only  lihe  choice  left  between  a  humiliating  resignation  and  a 
mertal  coup  d'Hat. 

IX. 

M.  de  YiU^le  and  M.  de  Oorbi^re,  the  most  responsible  ef 
all  their  ceUeagaes  for  the  expulsion  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand, 
felt  iSbm  necessity  <of  assnagbig  the  diiscentent  which  the  fall  of 
tfan  man,  popular  in  seyddam  and  m  the  Church,  must  inspire 
iarto  ihe  nobiisty  and  the  clergy,  by  catUing  to  his  place,  and  to 
the  most  eileiratedianctieBS  of  the  geen^emment,  men  less  illus- 
trioas  hot  stni  dearer,  and  meive  implicated  than  he  was  in  the 
isElereatBJmd  passions  of  these  two  causes.  M.  de  Montmorency, 
dasmissed  for  haiang  been  the  fixst  to  call  for  iixtervention ; 
Mjorsfaal  NitAxa  discharged  for  having  toe  promplJy  divulged  »n 
appearance  ef  revohitiosiary  «0Bispirafiy  in  <he  army;  M*  de 
Ohateaidnraiid  tiirown  out  cf  Ihe  council  for  hammg  senred  with 
too  much  ieUt,  too  much  good  fortune,  and  peiihaps  too  much 
piide,  die  oaose  of  monairchical  restoratiein  in  Bpam, — all  these 
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were  calculated  to*attiact  towards  M.  de  Yill^le  the  sospicioiis 
of  all  fanatical  zealots  of  the  throne  and  the  altar. 

He  hastened,  therefore,  to  appease  these  discontents,  by 
giting  satisfaction  to  the  powerful  £Bim]lies  which  then  re- 
presented most  creditably  the  tendencies  of  the  high  nobilily 
and  church  dignitaries,  and  to  secure  more  and  more  the 
allianoe  of  Madame  du  Cayla,  by  interesting  her  in  the  goTom- 
ment  through  the  great  favours  he  granted  to  her  Mends. 
The  Duke  de  Doudeauville,  dear  to  the  nobility  by  his  name, 
and  to  the  Congregation  by  his  zeal,  was  appointed  minister  of 
the  Eing*s  household.  His  son,  the  Viscount  de  la  Bochefou* 
cauld,  assumed,  in  the  department  of  his  father,  under  the  title 
of  Director  of  the  Fine  Arts,  a  real  ministry  of  literature,  of 
the  theatres,  and  of  the  journals ;  a  patronage  at  once  skilful 
and  splendid,  wherein  a  lavish  distribution  of  favours  and 
graces  would  cloak  the  tendencies  impressed  upon  the  studies 
and  even  the  pleasures  of  the  people,  and  which  permitted  him 
to  purchase — in  order  to  deaden  or  extinguish  them — a  multi* 
tude  of  journals  and  pamphlets  hostile  to  the  Bestoration  and 
to  rehgion.  M.  de  la  Bochefoucauld  thus  became  the  MecsBnas 
of  artists,  and  sometimes  the  Walpole  of  the  press.  M.  de 
Yaulchier  received  the  confidential  and  inquisitorial  adminis- 
tration, of  the  post-office,  of  whom  the  CongrigaiAon  was  the 
more  sure,  inasmuch  as  his  piety  was  not  an  assumed  part,  but 
an  absolute  slavery  to  the  cause  of  the  Church. 

The  Baron  de  Damas  was  elevated  to  the  place  of  M.  de 
Chateaubriand,  in  the  department  of  foreign  afiGEurs,  wherein  he 
was  the  right-hand  of  the  Duke  d*Angoul^me.  M.  de  Damas 
had  the  qualities  and  the  natural  defects  of  the  Prince  his 
friend, — sound  sense,  persevering  labour,  a  virtue  incorruptible 
by  the  air  of  courts,  patriotic  intention,  and  cold  impartiality ; 
but  no  external  appearance,  no  ielat.  The  CongrSgaUon  could 
reckon  upon  him  as  a  firm  adherent,  but  not  one  addicted  to 
political  intrigues.  His  piety  was  loyal  and  disinterested  like 
his  heart ;  he  even  secretiy  dreaded  the  unseasonable  encroach- 
ments of  the  Jesuits,  of  whom  he  was  uigustiy  thought  to  be 
the  promoter  and  the  instrument. 

M.  de  Clermont  Tonnerre  got  the  war  office ;  M.  de  Chabrol, 
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pledge  of  moderation  for  the  centre, — ^the  admiralty ;  M.  de 
Martignac,  whom  M.  de  Villele  thought  of  raising  somewhat 
later  to  the  honie  department,  where  he  was  emharrassed  by 
the  roughness  and  inactivity  of  his  friend  M.  de  Gorbiere, 
received  the  direction  of  the  registration, — the  road  to  the 
ministry;  M.  de  Castelbajac,  an  ardent  royalist,  but  manage- 
able in  the  hand  of  the  prime  minister,  had  the  direction  of 
the  customs.  These  selections  appeased  in  the  Chambers  the 
murmurs  caused  by  the  expulsion  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand  and 
of  M.  de  Montmorency. 

The  session  terminated  without  any  discussion  brilliant 
enough  to  merit  a  place  in  history ;  except  that  M.  Berthier, 
a  bold  and  impassioned  orator,  imperiously  promulgated  in 
the  name  of  aristocracy  and  of  the  Church,  the  injunctions 
of  the  religious  party :  viz.,  the  legal  supremacy  of  the  clergy, 
even  in  the  transactions  of  civil  life ;  endowment  of  landed 
estates  to  the  Church,  to  replace  the  immense  territorial 
endowments  which  it  had  so  many  times  obtained,  and  been 
as  often  stripped  of  by  the  kings,  the  people,  and  the  revolu* 
tions ;  the  re-establishment  of  the  national  and  unique,  if  not 
persecuting  and  exclusive  church.  M.  de  Labourdonnaie 
demanded  the  indemnification  of  the  emigrants ;  M.  de 
Foucauld,  the  restitution,  without  noviciate,  of  the  ranks  of  the 
army  to  the  nobility.  The  mtyority  listened  with  favour  to 
these  several  orators,  and  allowed  the  ministers  time  to  reflect, 
and  to  mature  their  ideas.  M.  Casimir  Peiier,  one  of  the 
most  vehement  and  irritable  speakers  of  the  opposition,  felt 
that  the  boldness  of  the  counter-revolution  was  about  to  cast 
off  public  opinion  to  the  side  which  the  elections  had  left 
almost  empty  around  him.  "  There  are  only  eleven  of  us  here," 
he  said,  '*  who  represent  all  France ! "  This  exclamation, 
which  then  only  excited  the  indignation  and  derision  of  the 
Assembly,  was  soon  to  be  responded  tc  by  the  nation. 


But  if  the  opposition  was  cut  off,  powerless  and  silent  in 
the  Chamber,  it  was  full  of  fire  and  ardour  in  the  press.    A 
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hidden  comnuttee  of  politicians,  devoted,  like  their  nflstar,  to 
the  triumph  of  the  chnioh,  in  the  court  of  the  Oocmt  d'AaPtois, 
exerted  themselTes  to  sappress  its  fnrgaaos  when  the^  could  not 
oomzpt  them.    The  ministry  of  the  King's  honseihold,  through 
the  Bake  de  Doudewrnlle, — the  ministiy  of  foreign  affidrs, 
through  the  Baron  de  Da]na8,-^imd  the  ministiy  of  the  intenior, 
throng  M.  deClorhidre, — ^fdndshed  funds  for  this  corruption  to 
the  agents  of  the  Prince.     The  Viscount  'de  la  Eochefoacanld 
also  bought  up,  under  feigned  names,  tte  TMetta  XhwoerMm^ 
La  Fondre,  and  VOnflamme,     He  tried  the  Quotidimmej  an 
ultra  paper,  ^ioh  fed  -with  antique  prejudices  the  agents  of 
the  aristocracy  and  the  bishops,  and  whkih  by  its  ascendancy 
over  the  mind  of  ike  Count  d^Artois,  might  shite  that  Piinoe's 
confidence  in  M.  de  'VUldle     The  negodotion  only  half  suc- 
ceeded ;  but  it  -was  taken  from  M.  Michaud,  a  royaHst  ^raiter, 
whose  sarcastic  independence  disquieted  -die  smnster*    Tb» 
Congtihakmnel,  a  journal  to  whMi  the  patronage  of  M.  Loffiitte, 
the  Mecsenas  of  the  apposition,  and  the  rising  talent  of  a  ymg 
writer,  M.  'Hners,  gave  authority  and  ^elat  in  public  opiiBon, 
resisted  l^e  seductions  of  the  corrupting  committee.    As  it 
proved  incorruptible  it  was  treated  with  rigour     Actions  wese 
multiplied  against  the  journals ;  this  mcreased  liieir  i^otfr- 
tion, — ^heavy  penalties  attracted  pity  to  the  martynu     l%e 
juries,  intimidated  by  public  opinion,  fini^ed  by  giving  impa* 
niiy  to  these  parfy  delinquencies.     The  ToyaliBti  then  Mt 
that  the  only  means  available  against  the  press  was  to  siienoe 
it.     They  accordingly  re-established  on  the  l&th  August,  liho 
preliminary  oensership  of  the  journals,  and  sui^nded  the  por- 
tiamentory  debates  of  the  press.     The  precarious  health  of  the 
King,  and  the  danger  of  allowmg  the  public  joumaJs  to  «ow 
doily  panics  in  the  public  mind  at  a  moment,  always  critical, 
of  tiie  trasisition  of  a  reign,  served  as  a  pretext  rather  than  a 
motive  to  the  royalists.     This  dictatorship,  attributed  to  pni- 
dence  by  the  public,  was  not  imputed  as  a  crime  to  M.  de 
YillMe.    M.  de  Chateaubriand,  half  disarmed  by  it,  was  the 
most  implacable  in  his  murmurs.     He  introduced  into  the 
n»ndi  language  invectives  and  terms  of  contempt  borrowed 
ftom  Tacitus  and  Juvenal,  and  which  modem  polettics  hoi 
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not  jet  invented  before  his  time.  He  created,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  religious  and  anstocratioal  opposition,  an  impudent  and 
demagogue  style  of  language,  which  sullied  at  once  both  the 
opposition  and  the  throne 

XI 

M.  de  YUl^le  responded  to  this  parcaysm  of  hatred  bj 
redoitbied  ■gralUicattens  te  the  saeerdotal  party,  into  which  the 
ioTBodves  of  M.  de  Ohateaubnand,  and  the  necessity  of  seeking 
penoDfll  support,  dro¥e  -fabn  more  and  more  eveiy  day.  He 
created  a  roMgioiiB  departmont,  under  the  title  of  Ministry  of 
Eodosiastioal  ASboss,  which  he  conferred  on  M.  de  Frayssinous, 
who  was  alrea^  king^s  chaplain,  and  head  master  of  the 
mareraty,  llus  creation  of  a  special  ministry  of  religion, 
confided  not  to  an  impartial  layman,  but  to  a  pontiff  of  tl» 
dominant  chureii,  contained  <tlie  seeds  of  a  thorough  counter- 
revolution in  education  and  religious  worship.  It  was  an 
actual  restitiition  of  the  public  conscience  and  tlie  youth  of  tlie 
country  to  the  dergy  of  one  sole  communion.  The  labours  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  the  emancipation  of  seienoe 
and  of  mind  were  virtually  abolished.  The  civil  introduced 
the  sipiritual  power  into  its  councils,  And  gave  it,  as  a  pledge 
of  alliance  the  administration  of  intellect  and  the  control  of 
popular  belief.  He  also  introduced  a  certain  number  of 
bishops  into  the  council  of  state,  to  give  a  majority  to  the 
Church  party  in  all  deliberations  in  which  it  might  be  pleased 
to  interfere.  Associates  of  the  Conj/regmtion  were  intraded, 
as  guarantees  and  witiMSses  into  all  the  departments  of  the 
ministry,  and  even  into  4&at  of  M.  de  VilMle,  to  inspire,  purify, 
and  superintend,  and,  if  necessary,  to  denounce  their  admxnxs- 
iowtioQ  to  thait  hiddesi  eUqm  whieh  ruled  widioiit  name  or 
responsibility  unfder  the  oloak  of  the  responsible  ministiy ;  it 
was  applying  a  n^sterious  and  amoi^moie  system  to  the 
jgoverament  of  a  great  naition,  by  a  league  of  opinion  and  con 
4Kieiioe,  whidi  at  first  reigned  secretly  under  a  philosophical 
bat  aged  king,  and  which  was  pr^Nunngto  reign  in  open  di^ 
xmder  his  suooessor. 
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In  giving  these  pledges  to  the  Church  party,  and  thus 
securing  to  himself  the  favour  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  who  was 
governed  hj  this  party  and  reigned  hy  anticipation  in  the 
Council,  M.  de  Villele  flattered  himself  that  while  serving  he 
would  be  able  to  restrain  it,  as  he  had  done  with  respect  to  the 
monarchical  party.  Superior,  from  his  great  good  sense,  and 
his  intelligence  with  the  age  and  the  coimtry,  to  the  puerilities 
and  fanaticism  of  this  party,  he  thought  he  could»  without 
danger,  lavish  upon  it  many  favours ;  satisfied  that,  at  the  mo- 
ment it  should  exact  from  him  its  final  demands,  the  country 
would  rise  with  an  irresistible  impulse  against  a  posthumous 
theocracy,  which,  after  having  protected  him  at  ^e  price  of 
some  unimportant  concessions,  would  have  to  claim  his  pro- 
tection in  turn  against  the  revolt  of  the  Chambers  and  the 
public  mind.  He  therefore  thought  himself,  in  reality,  the 
skilful  and  necessary  arbiter  .between  the  Church  party  and 
the  political  party,  as  he  was,  in  fact,  the  arbiter  between  the 
ultra-royalist  and  the  constitutional  monarchy  parties.  He 
thus  exhibited  as  much  perspicacity  as  discretion  in  the  choice 
he  made  of  M.  de  Frayssinous  for  minister  of  the  religious 
department  of  his  government. 

XIII 

M.  de  Frayssinous,  a  man  of  mature  age  and  of  venerable 
manners,  had  risen  slowly  by  unobtrusive  talents,  and  by  vir- 
tues without  ostentation,  to  ecclesiastical  dignities,  and  to  the 
political  post  of  director  of  public  instruction.  He  had,  during 
the  reign  of  Napoleon,  reconciled,  as  much  as  became  a  priest, 
philosophy  and  religion,  in  discourses  equally  religious  and 
literary,  delivered  from  the  pulpits  of  the  Parisian  churches  to 
the  youth  of  that  period.  These  discourses,  afterwards  printed 
and  disseminated  profusely  amongst  pious  families,  recalled 
the  candour  of  Bollin  and  the  tolerance  of  Fenelon.  Instead 
of  the  thunders  and  imprecations  of  his  confrerea  against  the 
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doubts  and  impieties  of  the  age,  he  defended  mth  mildness 
the  religion  of  our  ancestors, — argued  in  respectful  terms  mth 
the  adversaries  of  the  Catholic  faith, — exacted  nothing  from 
his  disciples  but  impartiality,  reasoning,  study,  and  good  fiedth ; 
and  endeavoured  to  convince  the  mind  by  the  same  sacred 
seduction  which  M.  de  Chateaubriand  had  employed  in  the 
same  cause  to  touch  the  heart. 

These  conferences  of  M.  de  Frayssinous  had  made  the 
Church  immensely  popular ;  while  the  return  of  the  Bourbons, 
and  the  just  esteem  of  M.  de  Bichelieu,  had  raised  the  sacred 
orator  to  the  head  of  public  instruction.  Although  a  priest, 
he  had  not  alienated  to  the  clergy  the  independence  of  the  lay 
university.  No  excess  of  zeal,  or  of  proselytism,  had  compelled 
science  and  tolerance  to  revolt  against  his  administration.  In 
this  he  endeavoured,  as  in  his  old  sermons,  at  once  religious 
and  tolerant,  to  leave  fiEdth  and  conscience  with  the  clergy,  and 
with  laymen  literature  and  science.  To  persuade,  and  not  to 
exact,  seemed  to  him  the  work  of  the  religious  body,  at  an 
epoch  when  it  more  became  the  ancient  fiEdth  to  justify  than  to 
force  itself  into  the  mind,  and  when  the  memory  of  tiie  yoke, 
which  the  exclusive  church  had  pressed  too  heavily  on  revolted 
consciences,  was  still  too  fresh  not  to  endanger  its  being  re- 
pelled, if  too  rigorously  enforced,  and  broken  once  more  by  a 
second  insurrection  of  the  human  mind 

XIV. 

M.  de  Frayssinous  was  one  of  the  original  promoters  of 
those  pious  associations  of  youth,  the  only  object  of  which  was 
conversation  on  fiedth  for  mutual  edification ;  which  had  after- 
wards degenerated  into  congregations  at  once  religious  and 
political,  and  had  finally  given  their  name  and  mechanism  to 
that  congregation  which  had  been  turned  to  their  own  advan- 
tage by  ambitious  men  who  governed  behind  the  throne. 
Still  M.  de  Frayssinous  did  not  belong  either  to  tlie  Jesuits  or 
the  political  congregationists ;  he  dreaded  the  encroachments  of 
the  first,  and  the  religious  hypocrisy  of  the  second.  By  his 
prudent  and  moderating  opinions,  he  held,  between  the  secret 
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congregation  and  the  dei^g^,  the  poaitiDn  whieh  M  de  Yillele 
himself  maintained  between  the  monaoohieal  apint  and  the 
ooanter-xeTolationaiy  madnesa  of  ukra-ix) jailism.  A  modecator'a 
partatOi  more  difficult  in  the  prieat  than  the  minister,  which 
mada  him  suspected  of  the  saceidDtaL  spirit  by  the  one  ode^ 
and  bj  the  other  of  philosophical  complaisance,  which  made 
the  age  accuse  him  of  Jesuitism,  and  the  church  of  impiety 
Such  a  man  was  admirably  chosen  by  the  prime  minister,  as 
oflBoEing  all  liiose  giiamntees  which  would  be  sufficient  to  the 
reasonable  part  of  the  clex^,  without,  however,  giving  up  his 
government  to  the  follies,  the  bigotry,  and  the  covetousness  of 
its  more  ambitious  members.  Bie  niited  the  King,  who  would 
only  grant  the  priesthood  its  restricted  place  in  society,,  as 
established  since  the  revolution.  He  was  equally  agreeable  to 
1^  Count  d'ArtoiS)  who  was  desirous  of  bringing  France  back 
to  the  dominant  Catholicism,  but  who  alveady  distrusted  the 
Jesuits,  and  looked  upon  them  as  more  dangerous  than  useful 
to  tile  gradual  and  pacific  re^establislunent  of  the  ancient 

XV 

The  government  of  the  King  and  of  [the  Count  d'Artois 
was  thus  completed,,  and  lodged  ia  the  hands  of  M.  de  Yilldle. 
He  had  given  irrefragable,  pledges  to  the  religious  party,,  and 
he  did  not  counsel  the  King  to  any  measure  until  he  had 
submitted  it  to  his  brother.  The  Count  d'Artois  himself  dis- 
cussed everything  with  his  council  of  conscience.  The  secret 
concert  which  eziisted  between.  M.  de  Yill^e  and  Madame  du 
Cayla,  whose  &vour,  now  become  an  anpire,  made  the  minister 
absolute  master  of  both  courts,  at  the  same  time  that  this 

*  The  aaihor  of  this  narrative  heard  from  tim  month  of  Charloi  X. 
himaelf,  in  1829,  in  a  confidential  efiiinon,  tlie  following^  sentim^te^  woard 
for  woid.  *'  It  is  sopposed  that  I  am  enslaYed  to  the  Jeiaits,  hut  nothing 
is  more  fake.  I  assure  yon  that  no  one  can  he  less  attached  to  them  than 
I  am,  and  that,  if  necessary,  I  could  repress  them  with  energy,  and  keep 
them  in  their  proper  place."  He  also  heard  in  priyate  conversation  nearly 
the  aame  wofda  from  M.  de  Bamaa,  who  was  t^en  minister  of  ibraign 
aAii%  and  deq»  in  the  oonfidenoe  of  Chaxles  X. 
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coDoert  made  IM^dame  dti  Gayla,.  who  was  the  ozgeai  of  the 
hMden  congr^;adoii,  the  indispensahle  negodator  of  the  xojal 
famfly  with  thB  Sing,  and  the  arbiter  of  ih»  prime  minister. 
Such  was  the  hidden  mechanism  of  this  government  of  politics 
and  piety^  of  the  chnrch  and  the  botuboirt  of  sins  and  aan:^les» 
origihaUy  employed  by  a  prince  impatient  to  reign,,  made  a 
business  of  by  intriguers,  inspired  by  bigots,  manoeniired  by  an 
able  minister,  and  reposing  altogether  on  the  doting  fondness 
of  an  old  Mng  for  a  woman,  who,  while  relieving  him  finm  the 
.  cares  of  the  throne,  allowed  him  to  indulge  in  the  illusions  of 
love. 

XVI. 

Mieanwbile  Bonapartism,  conquered,  or  discouraged  by  the 
incorruptibility  of  the  army  since  the  Spanish  expedition, 
deferred  its  hopes  tffl  another  reign.  Libocalism,  whidi  had 
fallen  under  suspicion  amongst  the  electoral  portion  of  the 
community,  through  its  complicity  in  the  conspiracies  of  Befort, 
of  Saumur,  and  of  the  BidassaO)  and  by  its  unnalniai  alliance 
with  the  partisans  of  despotism,  was  no  longer  even  a  minority, 
but  a  murmur  scarcely  heard  in  the  Chamber.  The  censor- 
ship had  stifled  the  voice  of  parties,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Church  party,  gorged  with  power  and  favours  by  the  minister. 

Three  princes  disposed  in  gradation  by  age  on  the  steps  of 
the  throne,  secured  the  succession  of  the  dynasty  r  these  were 
the  Count  d*Artois,  the  Duke  d^Angoullme,  and  the  Duke  de 
Bordeaux.  The  first  was  the  idol  of  the  court,  the  second  the 
friend  of  the  army,  the  last  the  hope^of  the  nation.  Exclusive 
of  these  £rect  heirs  of  the  crown,  the  Duke  d'Odeans,  an  able 
and  popular  prince  surrounded  by  a  copious  posteaaty,  promised 
a  second  dynasty  if  the  first  should  be  prematiorely  exhausted 
Although  this  Prince  affected  some  suspicious  connections  with 
the  discontented,  he  preserved  appearances  of  loyalty  and  even 
of  attachment  to  the  elder  branch  of  his  house.  It  was  thou^t 
that  his  relations  with  the  opposition,  were  nothing  but  inten- 
tional  seductions  to  attach  tx)  the  crown  the  difierent  shades  of 
revolutionary  parties.  This  provident  popularity  seemed  to  be 
a  provision  wHch  the  Prince  was  making  for  evil  days  if  they 
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Bhould  ever  arise.  Nobody  ever  thought  him  weak  or  am- 
bitious enough  to  lend  his  name  to  a  revolution,  and  to  accept 
a  throne  founded  on  the  \nrecks  of  the  monarchy  of  his  family 
He  did  not,  perhaps,  think  it  himself  at  that  tbuoi  for  every- 
thing seemed  to  predict  a  long  future  to  the  Restoration. 

An  old  man  had,  as  it  were,  conquered  time.  The  march 
of  events  and  Europe  had  alone  replaced  him  on  the  throne, 
but  his  own  policy  had  confirmed  him  on  it ;  and  though  this 
policy,  now  weakened  by  the  weight  and  the  infirmities  of  age, 
somewhat  carelessly  permitted  a  fluctuation  in  his  reign,  which 
must  finish  at  the  mercy  of  his  brother,  of  the  court,  and  of 
the  dominant  party,  he  felt  himself  sure  of  dying  a  king,  he 
who  had  so  long  lived  an  exile.  This  security  imparted  a 
carelessness  and  a  serenity  to  his  breast,  which  enabled  him  to 
enjoy  his  reign  as  if  it  had  been  the  result  of  his  own  labours. 
He  loved  to  see  himself  reign :  with  superb  self-complaisance,  in 
the  palace  of  his  fathers,  and  in  front  of  the  place  where  his 
brother  had  been  vanquished,  a  prisoner  and  a  victim  of  the 
revolution,  he  surrounded  himself  with  all  the  souvenirs,  all  the 
pomp,  and  all  the  etiquette  of  a  descendant  of  Louis  XIY. 

XVII. 

The  court  by  its  splendour  certainly  recalled  that  of  the 
Chrand  Monarque,  only  that  behind  all  this  official  and  external 
pomp  of  his  palace,  Louis  XVIII.  preserved  some  images  of  his 
original  mediocrity,  and  some  habits  of  private  life,  retired  and 
studious,  contracted  in  the  changeable  residences  of  his  long 
exile.    The  King  loved  to  remind  himself  of  his  proscription. 

All  the  great  offices  of  the  court  had  been  re-established, 
and  restored  to  the  great  families  by  whom  they  had  been 
held  before  the  revolution.  The  titular  possessors  of  these 
hoaomry  employments  exercised  them  ostensibly  with  solemn 
regulanty,  but  their  functions  were  nothing  more  than  show 
with  the  King,  who  required  the  presence,  but  rarely  the 
services  of  these  great  officers  of  the  crown.  In  the  midst  of 
his  vast  apartments,  and  by  the  side  of  his  bed  of  state,  all  was 
a  solitude,  where  every  night  a  little  truckle  bed  on  castors 
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uras  brought  in  for  die  King  with  green  curtains,  resembling 
a  child's  bed.  On  retizing  to  rest  he  appointed  the  hour  at 
which  his  attendant  should  awake  him  the  following  morning 
for  the  business  of  the  day.  At  that  hour  precisely,  etiquette 
resumed  its  empire;  his  servants  entered  the  chamber,  lit 
the  fire,  opened  his  bed  curtains,  brought  him  water  to  wash 
in  a  silver-gilt  basin,  drew  on  his  stockings,  dressed  him,  pre- 
sented him  with  holy  water,  and  waited  in  silence  while  he 
offered  up  his  mental  prayer,  fixed  by  etiquette  as  welLas  piety 
for  the  first  act  of  the  King  on  his  awaking. 

After  he  had  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  the  King  ordered 
the  door  to  be  opened  to  the  officers  of  his  household,  and  to 
the  great  dignitaries  of  the  court,  the  church,  and  the  army, 
who  had  the  privilege  of  entering  the  royal  bed-chamber: 
princes,  ambassadors,  cardinals,  bishops,  dukes,  marshals  of 
France,  lieutenant-generals,  first  presidents  of  courts  of  justieo, 
peers,  or  deputies.  These  courtiers  formed  a  circle,  or  passed 
before  him,  whilst  his  pages  and  his  vdUu-de-chamhre  finished 
his  toilette,  held  the  looking-glass  for  him,  and  brought  him 
on  golden  trays,  the  coat,  the  decorations,  and  the  sword,  in 
which  he  was  dressed  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  He  occu- 
pied himself  in  this  manner  till  the  hour  of  d^euner  with  the 
members  of  his  fSamily,  or  with  those  personages  whom  the 
privileges  of  their  respective  offices  authorised  to  partake  of 
this  first  royal  meal,  and  he  proceeded,  accompanied  by  this 
eortige^  to  ^e  breakfast  room.  All  the  royal  fiunily,  some  of 
the  great  officers  of  his  household,  and  the  principal  officers  of 
the  royal  guard  on  duty,  were  admitted  to  his  table,  which  was 
sumptuously  served.  Louis  XVIII., — whom  popular  rumour, 
maliciously  spread  by  pamphleteers,  accused  of  intemperance, 
and  a  revival  of  the  sensual  refinements  of  Suetonius, — only 
regarded  the  luxuiy  of  his  table  as  a  piece  of  royal  pomp ;  he 
eat  nothing  but  two  fresh  eggs,  and  drank  nothing  but  a  small 
glass  of  foreign  wine,  poured  out  by  his  cup-bearer.  After  the 
dejeuner,  he  walked  slowly,  preceded  and  followed  by  his  guests 
and  his  court,  through  the  hall  of  the  marshals,  between  two 
ranks  of  the  royal  guard.  An  immense  crowd,  admitted  with, 
out  distrust  into  the  palace,  filled  the  hall  for  the  purpose  of 

4.  M 
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seeiitg  the  King)  the  princes,  and  theprinoesias.  ffis  MiajaBty 
being' reoeiYed  widi  acclamations  of  afB^on^  gradonsly  salutad 
the  crowd  in  retttrn,  and  he  stopped  fi^nently  to  ifsoeiwe 
petitions  and  sapplioations  which  were  presented  to  him  by 
many  who  were  present. 

After  hearing  mass  he  returned  wilii  tile  same  attendants 
into  his  pri-vate  apartments.  He  then  reoeiyed  those-  penons 
to  whom  he  had  pievionsly  granted  private  audience,  tranflSoM 
bufiiiiesB  with  his  ministers,  or  presided^at  tiie  oouncil^  He 
allowed  the  membeis  of  the  council  full  liberty- of  diseosfii^ 
on  public  affidrs  in  his  presence :  he  spoke  ti^ere  rarely  and 
moderately  himself;  fbr  fear  of  cutting  short,  from  the  respect 
that  would  naturally  be  paid  to  his  opinions,  tlu>se  questions 
idiich  he  wished  to  have  debated:  He  exhibited  graciousness, 
enjoyment,  and  intellect  on  these  occasions,  but  rarely  aotfu)- 
rity,  and  impatience  never.  He  respected  those  statesmen-wHo 
were  the  least  agreeable  to  him  personally,  and'  evinced,  as-  if 
to  conciliate  a  similar  return,  the  utmost  considtoction  for  Ins 
counsellors. 

XYIIL 

Having  despatched  the  public  business,  he  got'  iitta  Hob 
carriage,  to  divert  his  mind  and  to  take,  in  his  long  and  rapid 
drives  round  Paris,  the  violent  exercise  which  the  infirmity  of 
his  legs  prevented  him  from  enjoying  either  on  foot  or  on 
horseback.  The  eight  horses  which  drew  his  carriage  from 
relay  to  relay,  and  ^e  escort  of  the  cavalry  of  his  guard  which 
surrounded  it,  never  galloped  fast  enough  to  gratify  his  im- 
patience for  movement  and  change  of  scene,  through  the  plan- 
tations and  alleys  of  his  parks.  He  was  conatantiy  calling  to 
and  pressing  forward  his  equerries,  his  guards,  and  his  coach- 
men; and  this  was  the  only  appearance  of  anger  that  he 
allowed  to  issue  from  his  lips.  Worn  out  and  humbled  with 
the  immobility  to  which  nature  had  condemned  him,  he  seemed 
desirous  of  at  least  commanding  like  a  king  the  roads, .  the 
landscape,  and  the  distance.  He  enjoyed  the  whirl  of  his  diiye 
afi  a  captive  ei^joys  his  hour  of  sunshine. 
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XIX. 

He  was  fbnd  of  taking  even'  this  rapid'  view  again^  of.  the 
x^yal  lesidenees,  the  situations,  the  parks  and  ti^  gardens, 
^ere  He  had'  passed  the  splendid  and:  tranquil  di^  of  his 
youth:  St  Gloud^  Versailles^  Trianon,  Kambouillist,  Gompienge, 
Fontainebleau,  and  Bhinoy,  some  of  them  d^troyed,  and>  others 
transformed  by  the  levolutions-and  the  Empire;  which  had  left 
tfi^ir  impressions  upon  them.  He  was  desirons  of  restoring 
them  all,  and'  especially  the  palace  of  Versailles^  which  abso- 
lute monarchy  alone  could- hare  buik;  and  which  constitutional 
monarchy  felt  itself  tbo  little,  and'  too*  low  eten-  to  refumish 
and  fill  up  again.  He  sometimes  had' himself  oanried'into  tlie 
palace,  as  if  to  measure  with,  a  sorrowful  l6ok  the  distanoe  fmrn 
his  cradle  to  his  grare ;  on  which  occasions  heosoendedi  with 
the  support'  of  his  attendants,  into  the  apartment  he  had 
formerly  occupied  there.  . 

He  dismissed  them  at  Hie  door,  and  remained' alone  in  his 
old  cabinet,  which  had' been  refiimished  for  him  with  the  old 
furniture  that  he  himself  had  indicated  fi^om  memory  to  the 
officers  of  the  Garib  MmMe^  that  he  might  enjoy  a  momentary 
illusion  of  the  past.  He' sat  down  upon  die  easy- chairs  of  red 
velvet  with' gold  naiiS;  which  reminded  liim  of  his  childhood, 
his  studies^  his  mairiage;  and'  his  literary  oonversationB  with 
his  favourites  of  those  dacys^  He  recalled  the  images  of  his 
brother,  of  his  sister  Madixme  Elizabeth,  of  the  Queen,  of 
the  Bauphiii,  and  of  all'  those  he  had'  known*  and  loved  in 
that  place:  memories  but  little  distant*  in  point  of  years,  but 
which  had  all  disappeared,  like  (Edipus,  in  a  tempest  He 
witnessed  once  more,  in  the  tenacity  of  his'  memory  and-  the 
bitterness  of  his  feeling,  the  tragical  scenes  of  the  5th  and 
6th  October:  the  clamours  of  the  people  still  rang' in  his  ears; 
he  saw  the  paleness  of  the  King,  the  tears  of  the  Queen,  the 
blood  of  the  guards  in  the  marUe  court,  and  the  heads  of  the 
defenders  of  his  house  borne  on  the  points  of  pikes  before 
the  tumultuous  bands  of  the  assailants.  He  was  astonished 
at  finding  himself  once  more  in  this  fatal  palace,  at  having 
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reascended  the  throne  by  his  constancy,  and  maintained  him- ' 
self  on  it  by  his  wisdom. 

From  Versailles  he  had  himself  driven  to  Grand  Trianon, 
where  he  had  found  to  his  sorrow  many  traces  of  the  modem 
and  trivial  taste  of  the  Empire ;  for,  in  decorating  this  palace, 
Bonaparte  had,  in  his  eyes,  despoiled  it  of  its  grace :  the  great 
man  did  not  hide  from  him  ihA  parvenu  of  Hie  throne.  PetU 
Trianon,  a  caprice  of  the  Queen's,  and  still  redolent  with  her 
sports,  her  idyls,  her  beauty,  her  voice,  and  all  the  pleasures 
he  had  ei^oyod  in  his  youtJi,  drew  tears  from  his  eyes.  He 
recalled  to  memory  the  spectacles,  the  concerts,  the  illumina- 
tions, and  the  love-scenes  of  those  delicious  gardens,  whose 
trees  had  thrown  their  first  shadows  on  the  footsteps  of  this 
youthful  court  He  recognised  in  this  royal  cottage  the  whole 
soul  of  a  princess  seeking  obscurity  to  enjoy  happiness,  even  to 
the  simple  muslin  bed  curtains  of  the  Queen  of  France,  where 
she  dreamt  of  romantic  felicity  on  tho  eve  of  the  scaffold ! 

At  six  o'clock  the  King  returned  from  his  daily  drive,  and 
dined  witJi  the  royal  family ;  the  great  officers  of  the  household 
also  sitting  down  to  table.  The  conversation,  which  was  free, 
general,  and  &miliar,  enlivened  its  formality ;  care  being  taken 
to  avoid  those  political  subjects  on  which  tiie  royal  family  en- 
tertained different  opinions.  The  King  frequently  addressed 
himself  to  the  courtiers  who  were  standing  round  the  table ; 
he  conversed  aloud,  evidently  with  a  wish  to  be  heard  by  all 
present,  and  enjoyed  the  impression  which  his  witty  remarks, 
and  exquisite  tact,  made  upon  his  auditors.  After  this  he 
returned  to  his  private  apartments,  whither  his  family  followed 
him  to  continue  the  conversation  a  few  moments  longer.  To 
this  succeeded  a  period  of  unrestrained  and  familiar  chat  with 
some  courtiers,  the  companions  of  his  evil  days,  which  he 
eiyoyod  till  bedtime,  with  the  zest  of  a  man  relieved  at  last 
from  the  burthen  of  the  day.  The  natural  cast  of  his  mind, 
cultivated,  reflective,  but  quick  withal,  stored  with  recollections, 
rich  in  anecdotes,  ripe  with  philosophy,  full  of  reading,  ready 
at  quotation,  but  by  no  means  of  a  pedantic  character,  placed 
him  at  that  period  on  a  level  with  the  most  celebrated  geniuses 
and  literary  men  of  his  age.     M.  de  Chateaubriand  had  not 
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more  elegance,  M,  de  Talleyrand  more  fimcj,  or  Madame  de 
Stael  more  brilliancy.  Never  inferior,  always  equal,  and  yeiy 
often  superior  to  those  with  whom  he  conTorsed  'on  erezy 
subject;  more  flexible,  perhaps,  than  they  were,  and  more 
diversified,  for  he  changed  both  tone  and  subject,  according 
to  the  person  with  whom  he  conversed,  and  was  never  ex- 
hausted in  any.  History,  events,  men,  things,  books,  thd 
theatres,  poetiy,  fine  arts,  and  sometimes  the  gossip  of  the 
day,  and  of  the  period,  constituted  the  text  of  these  conver- 
sations. 

Since  the  suppers  of  Potsdam,  the  cabinet  of  a  prince  had 
never  been  the  sanctuary  of  more  philosophy,  more  literature, 
more  wit,  and  more  lively  sallies.  Louis  XYIII.  would  have 
served  for  a  king  of  Athens,  equally  well  as  a  king  of  Paris ; 
for  his  nature  was  Grecian  more  than  French,  universal,  elastic, 
artistic,  delicate,  graceful,  feminine,  sceptical,  somewhat  cor* 
rupted  by  the  age,  but  if  not  capable  of  doing  everything, 
capable  at  least  of  understanding  and  expressing  everything 
with  propriety.  Such,  without  any  flattery,  was  the  mind  of 
Louis  XYIII.  Of  this  we  need  give  only  one  proof:  which 
is,  that  the  numerous  and  diversified  factions  which  were  con- 
stantly spying  into  his  private  life,  and  were  mad  to  calumniate 
his  dynasty  through  its  chief,  have  either  ascribed  to  him,  or 
reproached  him  with  many  bad  political  acts,  but  they  have  never 
ascribed  to,  or  reproached  him  with  one  bad  expression. 

XX. 

His  intimacy  with  Madame  du  Gayla,  which  her  wit  and 
allurement  made  every  day  more  necessaiy  to  his  heart,  was 
no  longer  a  mystery  to  any  one.  He  took  a  pleasure  himseli 
in  illustrating  his  attachment  by  those  striking  and  public 
donations  which  by  braving  scandal  often  stifles  it  in  courtly 
palaces.  The  more  apparent  these  pledges  of  friendship  were 
the  more  they  attested  the  innocence  and  purity  of  the  royal 
affection.  These  magnificent  avowals  of  their  preference  were, 
in  his  idea,  the  prerogative  of  the  princes  of  his  race :  Louis 
XIY.  and  his  royal  ancestors  had  sufficiently  distinguished  love, 
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Loins  XVIII.  xnight  Tery  well,  tiierefore,  distingni^  Mend- 
ship.  'Desuims  of  impsrting  to  ^e  monameitt  of  bis  attadi- 
ment  lor  Madame  du  Cayla  an  histoncdl  dbaiaoter,  and  c^ 
oonnecting  the  soirrenir  of  hk  jnagnifiosnoe  vrith  -&e  greatest 
polHictil  •«oiivenir  of  <his  reigu,  he  pun^iased  the  ehftteaa  di 
St.  Onennear  Pans,  where  he  had  drawn  up  and  promulgated 
the  charter,  his  title  lo  immortality.and  the  foundation  of  his 
dynasty,  and  made  a  present  of  it  to  Madame  du  Cayla:  "1 
wish,'*  he  said,  when  giving  her  the  title-deeds,  '"that  after 
my  death  you  should  be  the  guardian  of  my  memoiy,  -Whicli, 
as  regards  the  French  people,  is  there.  St  Oven  is  the  monu- 
ment of  ^my  wisdom  and  the  pakdium  of  my  race."  'An 
elegant  residence,  modest  but  yatnable  furniture,  gardens  orna- 
mented with  the  most  exquisite  specimens  of  vegetable  luxury, 
apark  enriched  with  «hade  and  water,  and  an  income  sufficient 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  building,  the  oonserratory  and  the 
fountains,  completed  this  royal  gift. 

The  King  resolved  that  the  inauguration  of  ^  fsrouriteim 
her  new  domain  should  be  a  public  f^te,  flattering  at  once  to 
his  heart  and  'his  ipride.  The  presentation  of  his  portrait  to 
Madame  du  Oayla  by  'himseff,  occasioned  a  numerous  meeting 
of  all  the  <friends  of  his  Miyesty,  and  of  his  confidant,  «t  tiie 
Chateau  of  St.  Ouen.  This  fHe  of  tenderness  and  of  gratitude 
obtained  by  liie  Sing's  orders  a  degree  of  ^dat  and  publicity, 
which  he  seemed  to  enjoy  with  all  the  ixrtoxioation  of  a  young 
man  and  the  foresight  of  an  old  one,  who  wishes  to  perpetuate 
after  him  a  degree  of  favour  soon  to  be  abridged  by  the  tomb. 
Journals  the  most  rigid  in  tone,  and  even  the  most  hostile  to 
file  nnnistry,  such  as  the  Jtmmal  des  Debats,  on  a  <hint  from 
the  Eing  hkaself,  recorded  this  gift  of  his  alfection,  and  ittiis 
ftjte  of  fonadship,  in  narrations  whidi  astonieAied  aH  Franoe 
and  .all  Eturqpe.  It  was  tmBouodag  to  his  court  and  to  the 
yKxM  that  he  had  a  female  friend,  as  his  jmoestors  formerly 
announseed  that  ^y  had  a  mistress. 
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Exdnsive  of  this  public  and  &reweU  .miinifioence  of  St 
Onsn,  the  King  bestowed  upon  Madame  da  Gayla  numerous 
pnvate  presents,  which  miabled  her  to  clear  off  her  embarrass* 
ments,  and  to  liberate  her  property  of  Benon,  near  Boohelle. 
On  each  Wednesday,  a  day  set  apart  every  week  for  long 
pzimto  interviews  of  the  King  with  his  fair  friend.  His  M^esty 
psBsented  her  with  My  thousand  francs,  in  gold  or  bank-notes, 
from  his  privy  purse,  to  pay  the  purchase  money  for  St.  Ouen, 
which  had  been  bought  in  her  name.  It  was  the  carrying 
of  these  sums  from  the  King's  cabinet  every  Wednesday  even- 
ing by  Madame  du  Cayla,  in  a  velvet  bag,  which  she  held 
m  iier  hand  as  she  passed  through  the  ante-chambers  amangst 
guards  and  attendants,  that  spread  injurious  reports  through 
^e  royal  household  of  her  avidity  and  inveigling  disposition. 
Bflople  talked  with  derision  of  a  Mendship  which  was  publicly 
disiiitereBted,  but  which  carried  an  empty  sack  into  the  King's 
ohamber,  and  came  oat  boldly  with  one  filled  with  gold  or  the 
jewels  of  the  cotowa.  These  nunouxs,  hewevec,  !had  no  other 
foundation,  according  to  the  private  confidants  of  the  palace, 
than  the  paternal  lansiety  of  the  King  to  pay  on  this  manner, 
week  after  -week,  from  his  ^own  economy,  for  the  gift  he  ^had 
mnle  ^to  his  MbssL 

Time  did  not  cool  this  impassioned  sentiment  of  a  prince 
ndbo  had  never  been  in  love,  but  who  was  always  seeking  for 
affection.  These  long  private  conversations  which  he  had 
eirary  Wednesday  with  his  confidant,  and  which  he  made  so 
sddom  throu^  dread  of  the  malignity  of  his  court,  did  not 
eKhaust  his  mental  confidence  and  the  efi^ions  of  bis  heaort. 
Bjs  demanded,  so  to  speak,  from  every  hour  its  tribute  <ef  ideas 
and  of  tenderness,  through  the  agoicy  of  his  pen.  He  wrote 
twice  a  day,  in  the  morning  and  evening,  to  Madaome  du  Gayla, 
and  received  an  equal  number  of  asiswers  from  her.  These 
bBftlersr-^'full  ofpoditical  confidenoe,  cares  of  the  head  of  a  famaly, 
effiisions  of  iriendship,  and  the  melancholy  of  an  old  man,  ia. 
ite  notes  of  the  King ;  full  of  advice,  of  consolation,  and  the 
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mental  delicacy  of  a  beloTed  woman,  in  those  of  Madame  da 
Cayla, — had  accmni^ated  to  the  number  of  fifteen  hundred  at 
the  termination  of  this  epistolary  conversation.  After  the 
King's  death  they  were  to  be  given  to  the  Duke  de  la  Ghartre, 
his  sure  and  tried  confidant,  to  be  burned  by  this  depository 
of  his  master's  secrets.  These  letters  of  a  king  who  believed 
in  the  posterity  of  his  mind  as  much  as  in  the  futurity  of  his 
dynasty,  were  probably  detached  pages  of  his  history,  written 
day  by  day,  and  destined  by  him  to  elucidate  the  mysteries  of 
his  reign,  as  much  as  to  console  the  sorrows  of  his  heart  We 
shall  see  farther  on  tho  fate  of  this  precious  deposit 

XXII. 

But  Madame  du  Cayla  was  not  merely  the  affectioDate 
friend  and  comforter  of  the  King ;  she  was,  as  we  have  before 
said,  the  confidential  minister,  and  the  secret  negociator  of  a 
triple,  or  quadruple  intrigue.  An  emissaiy  of  the  clerical 
party,  like  Madame  de  Maintenon,  in  the  cabinet  of  the  King, 
the  pledge  and  the  instrument  of  favour  for  the  houses  of 
Bochefottcauld  and  De  Montmorency,  the  hidden  link  between 
the  policy  of  £he  Count  d'Artois  and  the  heart  of  his  royal 
brother,  and  finally,  the  intermediate  agent  between  M.  de 
Villdle,  the  clerical  party,  the  Count  d'Artois,  and  the  King 
himself ;  she  was  the  multiplied  connection  between  these  four 
diversified  influences,  the  accordance  of  which  formed  and 
maintained  the  harmony  of  the  government  No  female  ever 
had  so  many  and  such  delicate  strings  of  intrigue  and  policy  to 
manage  in  the  same  hand.  The  publicity  of  her  favour,  and 
the  avowed  sanction  of  the  King  to.  this  quadruple  part  per- 
formed by  his  friend,  made  it  easy,  however,  for  this  woman  of 
consummate  grace  and  intelligence  to  conduct  an  affair  with 
which  the  King  himself  had  charged  her. 

Weary  of  struggling  against  his  family,  and  against  the 
ambitious  portion  of  the  priesthood,  he  was  desirous  of  peace, 
and  this  Madame  du  Cayla  obtained  for  him  from  these  two 
parties.  He  deplored  the  exactions  of  his  fiunily,  the  bigotzy 
<Kf  his  brother,  the  greediness  of  the  church,  and  the  passions 
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.  of  the  royalists ;  but,  worn  down  with  age  and  infirmities,  it  was 
as  much  as  he  could  do  to  restrain  them  by  such  measures  as 
should  not  cause  his  reign  to  stumble  before  its  termination. 
M.  de  Vill^le,  whose  prudence  he  appreciated,  was,  in  his 
opinion,  the  most  capable  statesman  for  satisfying  a  little,  and 
restraining  a  great  deal,  the  double  party  which  had  elevated, 
him  to  power.  The  King  was  desirous  that  his  prime  minister 
and  his  favourite  should  come  to  an  understanding,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  suggest  to  him  afterwards  such  measures  as  might 
be  agreeable  to  his  brother  and  the  clerical  party,  without 
being  ruinous  to  the  monarchy;  while,  on  their  side,  these 
two  parties  required  that  their  exactions  should  be  discussed 
beforehand  between  Madame  du  Cayla  and  the  prime  minister, 
to  be  afterwards  accepted  by  the  ^ng.  Thence  arose  a  triple 
government  for  M.  do  Villele;  a  preparatory  government 
outside  the  palace,  an  official  government  within,  and  a  par- 
liamentary government  with  the  influential  diiefs  of  the 
Chambers,  whom  he  understood  marvellously  well,  by  his 
address  and  his  eloquence,  how  to  seduce  or  to  convince, 
according  to  their  characters  and  their  positions.  A  diplo- 
matic minister  alone  can  govern  a  majority.  M.  de  Villele 
had  the  diplomacy  of  nature  and  of  the  South, — the  veritable 
Talleyrand  of  the  assemblies. 

XXIII. 

This  quadruple  government  was  thus  constituted  by  habit, 
and  by  the  tacit  consent  of  the  four  court  factions  of  which  it 
was  formed.  The  Count  d*Artois,  the  organ  and  centre  of  the 
wishes  of  the  royal  family,  received  the  suggestions  of  the 
Church  party,  which  he  discussed  and  controlled  before  the 
cardinals  and  bishops  who  had  the  chai^  of  his  conscience, 
not  with  the  servility  of  a  neophyte,  but  vdth  the  independ- 
ence and  the  firmness  of  a  prince  who  vindicated  his  poli^ 
while  he  submitted  his  faith.  The  Duke  de  Doudeauville, 
or  the  Viscount  de  la  Eochefoucauld,  being  acquainted  by 
the  prince  with  the  wishes  of  the  royal  family,  and  of  the 
superior  clergy,  went  to  communicate  them  to  Madame  da 
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0ayla,  that  i^e  'might  .prepare  M.  de  Yillele  for  them,  and 
ffedispoee  the  Kmg  in  their  fsvour  hy  her  letters  and  her 
iwuvenwtion.  M.  de  Yilldle,  in  his  tiim,  waited  assidaoafily 
mt  Madame  du  Oayla,  to  learn  from  her  the  i^pinions,  the 
tmsdenoios,  and  the  wishes  of  the  oonrt  and  the  ohajch,— to 
admit  what  was  'admie^le,  to  contest  what  was  unraasonable, 
and  >to  >re|ieet  all  that  was  ezorbitaiKt.  Finally,  Madame  da 
Goyia  commnmisttted  to  the  King  through  heir  oorreBpondenoe, 
or  dnsinaated  to  thim  dn  conversation,  each  measures  as  had 
been  concerted  betwemithe  Oonnt  d'Artois,  the  clecuml  party, 
and  M.  de  Yilllile ;  and  thus  by  axeman's  hand  (wasimpuBiBd 
upon  the  lastdtude  and  ocHoaplaisanoe  of  the  ^smreieigii,  to 
settled  will  of  three  factions. 

Intiusmaamer  was  perpetuated  without  coUisioninldie  paSace, 
in  the  ministiy,  and  in  the  Eing^s  cabinet,  the  oomsotd  of  the 
royal  family,  >the'aficend8mrjr  of  the  pious  party,  the  ptrepondep- 
flnce  of  die  <prime  minister,  and  the  empire  of  Madame  ^du 
OayJa.  Louis  XYIII.  no  longer  reigned,  but  he  iasted.  Too 
intellectual  to  disguise  from  'himself  this  semi-dethiDDement, 
he  yielded  to  it  through  weab^ss,  and  avenged  himself  by 
sarcasms,  and  by  prophecies,  on  the  oatastrophe  wvhrah  woidd 
idlimately  punish  'tine  ambition  of  his  brother. 

The  favour  enjoyed  by  Madame  du  Cfffda  was  the  sul^sct 
of  public  conversation  and  animadversion.  The  King's  pre- 
sents to  her  were  estimated  at  enormous  sums ;  she  was  even 
accused  of  underhand  speculations  in  the  funds,  and  was  said 
to  "hove  lost  more  than  a  million  and  a^half  in  one  of  her  spe- 
coktions.  Ameodotes  and  expressions  wero  drcukted  at  court 
ealciilated  to  cover  this  connection  with  odium  and  ridicule. 
But  kings  me  least  of  all  tolerated  in  their  preferences ;  young 
princes  wee  permitled  to  have  passiens,  but  a  taint  rests  upon 
even  ^e  -seitftimentsnDf  old  soverei§piB.  Scandals  on  the  pie- 
sent  oocasioii  weve  ^ther  collected  or  invented. 

The  Eii^,  4t  was  said,  haivmg  conducted  Madaosie  au  Chiyla 
iBtolihe  gsdlcory^  lAie  Louvre,  where  the  pomters  and  sculptors 
aimua%  ^agpose  tthen*  masterpieces  to  the  admiration  and  com- 
petitieni»f  purohaseis,  begged  of  her  to  indicate  amongst  them 
tf»  wei^  -i^e  most  preferred,  that  he  might  purduue  it  for  her 
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and  place  it  in  hercollection.  She  k  said  to  Have  "fixed  inpon 
a  picture  on  a  soriptaral  Bubjoot,  in  ivfaioh  tfie  beaatifol  (Buth 
fsdling  at  the  feet  of  tbe  aged  Boaz,  and  soliciting  ^bB  shelter 
of  his  tent,  said  to  the  patriarch  who  was  charmed  with  her 
beauty :  "My  lord,  spread  thy  mantle  over  me."  a  bold,  and 
almost  an  indecent  allusion  in  the  rdlativesttuationB  of  Madame 
du  Oayla  and'&e  Elng. 

It  was  also  asserted  that  the  King,  embittered  against  his 
fimxily-andforeseemg  the  catastrophe  which  must  suooaed  after 
his  death,  had  placed  in  Madame  du  Gayla's  hands  a  sealed 
letter,  ihat  was  not  to  be  opened  until  ten  years  after  his 
death ;  in  which  letter,  to  prove  to  posterity  his  political  fn^ 
science,  he  recounted  beforehand  the  rash  proceedjngs,  iBand 
concessions,  and  the  false  steps  of  his  brother's  government. 

But  all  these  anecdotes,  all  these  expressions,  and  all 
these  mysteries,  collected  from  the  mouths  of  courtiers,  the 
most  intimate  and  the  best-informed  adherents  of  the  palace, 
had  no  other  certainty  and  no  other  value  than  they  could 
derive  from  court  whispers,  and  proved  nothing  more  than  the 
high  favour  of  a  woman  and  the  malice  of  her  rivals.  History 
can  only  recount  them  without  vouching  for  their  accuracy. 

XXIV. 

The  internal  quiet  of  the  country,  and  the  calm '  that 
reigned  throughout  Europe,  which  had  succeeded  the  conspira 
cies  of  the  army,  and  the  suppressed  revolutions  of  Naples, 
of  Turin,  of  Lisbon,  and  of  Madrid,  allowed  the  old  age  of  the 
King  to  breathe  in  peace,  and  his  mind  to  resume  its  elasticity. 
One  part  of  Europe  alone  was  still  agitated  under  the  pressure 
of  slavery,  which  it  was  shakitg  off  with  heroic  obstinacy, — 
this  was  Greece.  But  France  being  separated  from  it  by  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  continent  and  by  the  sea,  its  palpitations 
excited  individual  hearts  alone,  and  h&d  no  effect  as  yet  upon 
the  country  in  general.  The  time,  however,  was  not  far 
distant,  when  pity  and  admiration  for  a  race  disinherited  of  its 
ancient  grandeur  and  independence,  would  become  true  policy; 
and  when  kings  themselves,  unfaithful  to  their  own  dogma,  and 
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constrained  by  the  enthusiasm  of  their  peoples,  were  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  the  insurrection  against  the  right  of  possession 
of  subjects  by  sovereigns,  in  the  name  of  the  Gross  and  of  the 
rights  of  humanity. 

The  insurrection  of  Greece  holds  too  distinguished  a  place 
in  the  events  of  the  age,  in  the  transactions  of  France,  and  in 
the  future  destinies  of  the  East,  not  to  demand  a  corresponding 
position  in  the  history  of  the  Restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  It 
was  through  it  that  ^ey  yielded  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
did  that  in  the  East  which  they  had  already  done  in  America : 
made  a  breach  in  the  principle  of  their  government,  a  con- 
tradiction to  its  nature,  and  a  sacrifice  to  revolution  and 
popularity. 
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Nothuvq  u  isolated  in  the  political  any  more  than  in  the 
material  world.  The  human  mind  is  an  element  which  finds 
its  level  eTory where,  and  which  can  neither  rise  nor  fall  in  any 
of  the  human  races,  without  a  corresponding  rise  or  fall  in  all 
the  others.  This  is  the  law  of  mind  as  a  level  is  the  law  of 
the  air  and  the  ocean.  The  liherating  influx  against  the  con- 
quests of  Napoleon,  which  had  roused  with  shame  the  enslaved 
nations  of  Europe,  from  Cadiz  to  Moscow,  and  which  had  urged 
them  on  in  arms  to  Paris,  there  to  avenge  their  independence 
and  their  nationality,  had  produced  a  rehound  even  to  the 
extremity  of  the  European  continent  which  borders  upon  Asia. 
The  czy  of  deliverance  of  the  oppressed  races  had  resounded 
from  Vienna,  from  Petersburgh,  and  froin  Berlin,  to  the  hanks 
of  the  Danube  and  the  mountains  of  Greece.  At  the  same 
time  that  the  Germanassociations  were  planning  the  freemasonry 
of  nations  throughout  all  Germany,  to  conopel  their  kings  and 
governments  to  declare  a  national  war  against  Napoleon,  some 
young  Greeks  of  the  princely  or  wealthy  families  of  Con* 
staatinople,  of  the  Peloponnesus,  or  of  the  Greek  islands,  who 
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had  assembled  at  Vienna  in  1814,  oonceired  the  idea  of  re- 
generating their  race,  and  fbimed  themselves  into  an  insurrec- 
tional association  to  bestow  upon  their  countiy  the  hope,  the 
signal,  and  the  arms  of  liberty.  The  most  illustrious  of  these 
young  conspirators,  was  Prince  Alexander  IpsilantL 

11. 

This  young' patriot  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  Greek  princes 
of  the  Fanar,  the  Frank,  or  European  quarter  of  Constanti- 
nople. These  princes  belonged  to  tho  priTileged  aristoeracy  of 
slareiy,  whom  the  Turks  employed- in  their  diplomaoyf  in*  their 
lUTy,  and  in  tiieir  finance ;  slavesmore  illustrious,  more  wealthy, 
and  more  enlightened  than  their  masters,  who  assisted  them  in 
governing  other  slaves.  The  servants,  the  feivourites,  and 
sometimes  the  accomplices  of  the  despotism  of  the  sultans 
and  vizirs,  invested  with  the  vice-royalty  of  the  Christian  pro- 
vinces, as  Hospodars  of  Moldavia  and' Wallachia,  these  prinoes 
were  by-  tmns  the  fofourhes  and  the  victims  of  d^potlttn. 
The  samecapnce  virliich  had  raised  them  to  power*  castr  them 
down  again,  and  thus  they  passed  almost  periodieally  from  Hxe 
throne  to  the  scaffold;  their  liohes  were  confiscated^  their 
magnificent  palaces  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphozus  either 
burnt  down  or  razed  to  the  ground,  and  their  wives^and  daugh- 
ters reduced  to  slavery.  Another  caprice  of  sovereignty  raised 
them  up  from  ruin,  and  their  sons  attained  the  rank  from  which 
their  houses  had  crumbled.  These  vicissitudes  of  fortune  and 
adversity,  of  wealth  and  of  misery,  of  grandeur  and  of  execu- 
tion, were  so  periodical  and  so  frequent  at  the  Fanar,  that 
neither  the  gibbet  nor  the  bow-string  was  held  to*be  dishonour- 
able by  this  Gkeek.  aristocracy,  and  a  prince  of  this  race*  even 
counted' among  his  titles  of  distinotion  a  long  line  of(  anceBtoors 
who.had  died  upon  the  gallows  after  having  livediA'the  divea. 

The  Greek  genius,  written  by  the  hand  of  nature  in  traits 
splendid,  gracious,  noble,  and  harmonious,  on  the  forehead 
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and  in  the  ejes  of  this  race,  marked  it  iivith  a  olasBioal  beautgr 
both  in  the  male  and'  female;  and  there  was  seen. die  natuxBl 
aristocracy  of  intelligence  and  charaeter,  dethioned  but  not 
efiOtced  by  slftrery.  Suboidinate  in  fortune,  but  not  inferior  ift 
bloody  these  servants  of  the  Bmpire  seemed  still  to.  oommaad 
their  masters;  and  Hie  Gre^s  of  Gonstanttnopie  appeased 
more  like  the  allies  than  the  subjects  of  the  Ottomans  It 
had  even  liie  same  appearance  in  several  of  the  gnat  towns  of 
the  Bhipire,  and  in  the  divans  of  all  the  Pachas.  The  Turks 
who  loved  to  indulge  in  quietness  and  prayer  when  not  engaged 
in  i^e  tumult  of  war,  deputed  to  the  (Stteeka  ^e  cares  of 
adininistration,  negociation,  and  all  civil  function^  literotom^ 
arts,  commerce,  industiy,  navigation,  or^  in  otiier  wards,  every, 
thing  that  can  civilize,  distinguish,  polish,  or  enrioih  a  nation. 
Of  these  two  races,  thus  disposed  face  to  &ce  upon:  1^  saaue 
soil;  the  one  must  necessarily  decrease  in  number  and  strength, 
tiiough  governing  by  the  sword,  and  the  other- baeome  greater 
and'  more  numerous  though  en^aved^  by  tiie  law.  Thjjt  was 
acttudiy  liie  case  in  Turkey. 

IVl 

The  TuricB,  a  people  essentiaUy  religious,  while  spreading 
their  tribes  and  their  deism  by  conquest  through  Arabia,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Eim)pe,  as  far  as  the  Danube^  had  respected  the 
established  religions.*  They  had  especially  protected  the 
religion  of  Christ,  from  whom  Mahomet,  their  prophet,  had 
borrowed  all  whiidi,  according  to  his  ideas,  did  not  militate 
against  the  unity  and  the  immateriality  of  iheOne  God,  which 
he  had  arrogated  to  himself  the  mission  of  re-establishing  upon 
tiie  earth.  He  had  declared  tlie  son  of  Maiy  to  be  a  greats 
prophet  than  himself.  Mahomet  II.,  when  he  overturned 
the  Greek  empire  and  entered  victorious  into  Constantinople, 
had  excepted  Christianity  from  his  .proscription  of  those  pcditi- 

•^The  anihor  might  have  also  added,  through  Norih  Africa,  and  Afiia 
generally ;  bat  their  respect  for  established  religiona  ii  at  variance  witii 
the  received  idea,  and  indeed  with  the  actual  tenets  of  the  Mahomwiin 
'fiaili.— T&AK8IAT0B. 
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oal  institxitions  ^hich  he  was  replacing  with  the  sword  and  the 
Xonm.  The  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  the  clergy  of 
the  conquered  capital  had  walked  pontifically  hefore  him  on  his 
triumphal  entry  into  the  city.  He  had  ordered  the  re-opening 
of  the  ancient  temples,  and  had  huilt  new  churches  for  the 
Ohzistian  population,  out  of  his  treasury.  This  toleration  of 
the  conqueror  had  been  imitated  by  his  successors ;  and  with 
the  exception  of  some  celebrated  edifices  which  were  converted 
into  mosques  for  the  Ottomans  at  Constantinople,  at  Damascus, 
and  in  Egypt,  the  sacred  structures,  the  monasteries  and  the 
ministers  of  the  Christian  faith,  had  been  objects  of  respect 
and  protection  in  the  Empire.  The  Turks,  either  more  rational, 
or  more  generous  than  Europeans  in  matters  of  conscience, 
had  neither  their  St  Bartholomew,  nor  their  war  of  the 
Albigenses,  nor  their  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  nor 
their  proscriptions,  nor  their  expropriations  in  mass,  through 
£fference  of  creeds.  Their  policy  in  this  respect  has  been 
reversed  in  Europe ;  but  in  the  East  the  sacerdotal  character 
is  a  title  of  respect  with  the  people.  The  vast  number  of 
Christian  churches,  sanctuaries,  and  monasteries,  with  which 
the  Ottoman  soil  is  covered,  from  Mount  Lebanon  to  Mount 
Athos,  is  an  irrefragable  witness  of  the  religious  tolerance  of 
the  descendants  of  Othman.  The  Greeks  were  deprived  of 
civil  but  not  of  religious  liberty. 

V. 

There  still  remained  then  to  this  conquered  people  the 
three  things  which  constitute  the  basis  of  nationality,  even 
when  it  has  been  invaded  and  subjected  civilly  to  another  race : 
religion,  name,  and  language,  three  principles  of  vitality  in  the 
sepulchre  of  a  nation,  by  the  aid  of  which  it  may  still  be  res- 
tored by  time  and  circumstances.  The  Greeks  had  still  more ; 
they  had  wealth  and  education.  The  Turkish  government, 
careless  about  the  intellectual  development  of  its  subjects,  was 
an  unskilful  government  which  had  not  yet  prescribed  igno- 
nnce  as  a  safeguard  against  freedom.  Satisfied  with  the 
obedience  of  its  rdiaa,  it  did  not  at  letist  think  of  brutolisiDg 
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their  minds.  Under  the  shadow  of  religious  liberty,  which 
protected  schools  and  seminaries,  the  Greeks  had  spread  around, 
and  especially  in  the  islands,  institutions  for  popular  instrue* 
tion,  literary  associations,  academies,  professorships  of  sciences, 
literature,  history,  and  medicine,  which  attracted  the  youth, 
perpetuated  the  language,  made  poetiy  popular,  preserved  the 
annals,  and  excited  emulation,  and  which  revived  in  all  hearts 
the  dignity  of  their  name  and  race,  and  prepared  after  generar 
ionsfor  revolt  by  the  sentiment  of  their  superiority 

VI. 

Commerce  and  navigation  which  had  been  given  up  to 
them,  as  mercenaiy  occupations,  by  the  pride  of  the  Ottomans, 
had  also  concentrated  in  their  hands  the  whole  wealth  of  the 
Empire.  Municipal  liberty,  and  the  governments  of  towns 
and  islands  by  elective  councils,  chosen  from  amongst  the  res- 
pective populations,  and  paying  only  the  tributes  or  ezactiona 
to  the  Pachas,  constituted  these  islands  and  these  Greek  pro- 
vinces into  a  species  of  federation,  very  apt  to  revolt  against 
the  common  oppressor,  and  to  combine  together  in  the  cause  of 
freedom.  Fintdly,  the  law  which  only  permitted  the  Ottoman 
armies  to  be  recruited  from  amongst  the  conquering  race,  dimi- 
nished that  source  from  year  to  year,  and  allowed  the  conquered 
race  to  increase  and  multiply.  All  these  causes  together  had 
lessened  the  masters  and  magnified  the  slaves,  so  that  the 
number  of  Christians  in  the  Empire  very  much  surpassed  the 
number  of  Mahometans.  The  Turks  still  reigned,  it  is  true, 
but  they  were  nothing  more  than  an  armed  aristocracy  in  the 
midst  of  a  disarmed  multitude.  The  Greeks,  however,  had 
long  felt  their  strength,  and  looked  out  for  allies  in  Europe,  to 
give  them  the  signal,  the  opportunity,  and  support.  They  had 
found  these  natural  allies  in  the  Kussians,  attached  to  them  by 
two  causes,  which  did  not  require  preconcerting  to  be  under* 
stood :  identity  of  religion  and  community  of  hatred  against 
the  Turks.  The  fijrst  Greek  insurrection  had  been  fomented 
and  sustained  by  a  Russian  fleet  in  the  Morea  in  1790,  under 
the  reign  ^of  Catherine  II      Though  it  miscarried,  in  con- 

4n 
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sequence  of  the  Fiench  revolution,  whidi  had  recalled  die 
attention  of  the  fimprees  to  tlie  side  of  <jheraeuaij,  and  haA 
made  ber  defer  the  ambitiotis  Tiews  of  Ruesia  en  the  side  of 
Asia,  this  insurrection  in  the  Morea  had  left  sonfeofrB,  hopes* 
and  seeds  of  liberty  in  tiie  minds  of  the  GreebB,  who  reckoned 
If  not  npon  annliaries,  at  least  upon  sympaliiyttt  Petersburg* 
IRtd  tiitunph  of  the  Biossians  on  the  DaindM,  and  the  anit  al 
of  a  Eossiaa  fleet  from  the  Black  6ea  before  Constaatmeple, 
combined  with  an  insarreetion  in  the  Pelopoanesas  aad-the 
islands,  would  leave  nothing  for  the  Turks  but  flight  into  Asia. 
The  reign  of  the  Bussians  over  the  Bosphorus  would  be  the 
reign  of  tho  Greeks,  re-establishing  the  Empire  of  the  East  in 
its  e^ital,  so  long  usurped  by  others. 

This  idea,  or  dnsdxeam,  kept  hope  alive  in  liie  Morea  aodtt 
the  islands.  Greece  was  goingto  make  the  attempt,  and  Europe 
was  gpoing  to  assist  her;  hut  never  did  fatality  thattnrges  nations 
ontoresidts  winch  they  see  the  best  and  dread  the  most,  ex- 
hint  itself  more  dfstinetly  in  human  aflairs.  Bmaia  once 
mistress  of  tise  Bosphorus,  of  Constantinople,  and  of  Greece, 
this  was  mnverul  monaxdiy  over  Europe,  Asia,  and  the  Med- 
itemaean.  But  never  nund,  the  cry  of  6eeAom  resounded 
upon  the  mountams  of  BSpirus,  tfXLQ.  Europe  was  about  to  e^^bo 
it,  and  io  precipitate  herself  hotuiy,  against  her  own  intenst* 
down  the  deeHvity  on  which  hung  the  world.  Beligion  was  to 
serve  as  a  pretext  &r  fiberty;  and  while  modem  philosophy  was 
sapping,  or  zvlonmng  Ghxistiaaity  in  Europe,  European  Hber- 
aiism  was  nphoI^Bng  the  cause  of  Ohiistianity  in  Greeoe,.aad 
preaching  a  crusade  in  the  iiame  of  the  revolution. 

VII 

Ipsilanti  win,  on  aittaintng  the  age  of  maidiood,  had  beea 
ree^ved  at  the  Bxissiaa  eeurt,  to  vdiich  from  antiquity  the 
Gh!«ekB  had'haen  always  weleomed  by  the  ScytfaianB,  had  been 
laiaed  by  oonrt  lEiwrar  to  the  rank  of  geaend  in  the  EussiBa 
anny,  end  had  lost  fm  arm  in  one  of  Alexander's  battieB 
against  the  French  in  Germany.  Young,  bnxve,  ardent,  and 
equally  ambitioas  as  patriotic,  if  not  more  so,  imbaed,  hx 
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Ilie  saloons  and  camps  of  the  Emperor,  mth  that  traditioiMl 
fiatemity  of  the  two  peoples,  which  indicates  the  Bussians  to 
the  Greeks  as  their  oountiymen  of  the  North,  and  the  Oxaeha 
to  the  Eussians  as  a  hrandi  of  their  Eastern  family,  Ipsilanti, 
dxeaming  also  of  a  tributary  crown  for  himself  like  that  which 
the  favoiir  of  Catherine  had  bestowed  on  Poniatowski  in  Poland, 
collected  around  him,  at  first  at  Vienna,  and  afterwards  in 
Bessarabia,  a  select  body  of  Greek  youth,  either  literary,  liberal, 
or  heroic,  of  whom  he  intended  to  form  the  nucleus  of  Hellenic 
patnotism.  This  youthful  body  had  assumed  in  their  secret 
association  the  name  of  heterigtes,  or  fiieads.  It  is  supposed, 
QOt  without  some  probability,  that  such  an  association  which 
inriuddl  amongst  its  membeni  some  favourites,  and  some  of  the 
ministers  of  Alexander,  was  not,  in  reality,  disavowed  by  the 
ooort,  and  that  the  Bussian  cabin^gave  at  least  tacit  encoorago* 
meat  to  phms  which  could  only  Xead  to  the  shaking  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  and  to  its  own  ascendancy.  These  suspicions 
were  authorised  by  the  friendship  which  the  Emperor  Alexander 
opmdy  professed  for  Oapo  d'Istria,  a  young  Greek  of  Coxfo, 
who  had  devoted  his  life  to  the  cause  of  bis  country's  free4omt 
tmt  who  was  destined  one  day  to  fall  under  the  poniards  of  his 
nagrateM  and  feroeums  countrymen,  whom  he  was  endeavour 
ing  to  civilise  after  bo  had  restored  t^em  to  freedom. 

vin 

Ipsilanti,  quitting  Vienna  and  the  Bussian  anay  in  ISdO, 
flssemUed  the  hetmitea  in  Holdaviaand  Wallachia,  and  gave 
the  s^Bsl  for  iasurzoetion.  The  Hospodar  of  WaUaohia,  Alex- 
ander Soutso,  A  Gxeek  prince  of  the  Fanar,  goveraod  this  pro- 
vjneo  for  the  Tucks.  He  allowed  the  emiasaxies  of  Ipsilanti  to 
sednce  <he  Aznaot  tvo^s,  whose  doty  it  was  to  preserve  the 
principalities  inliheiraUe^anoe  to  the  Sultan*  Havii^  anuuHnd 
gieat  wealth  during  the  two  yeara  of  his  government,  being 
biniself  a  Greek,  and  equally  fearing  to  give  himsdf  up  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  Divan  by  returning  to  Constantinople,  or  to 
incur  the  hatred  of  his  race  by  opposing  it,  he  shut  his  eyes  to 
the  manoeuvres  of  the  heUmU9f  and  made  pnjpfawtionaibr 
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withdra^imig  to  Europe,  after  he  had  sent  thither  all  his  riches. 
The  Amauts  swore  fidelity  to  Ipsilanti,  who  assumed  the  title 
of  Representative  of  the  Greek  Nation,  and  who  formed  without 
opposition  an  insurrectionary  army  in  a  camp  near  Jassy,  the 
capital  of  Moldavia.  From  thence  his  emissaries,  spreading 
through  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  Servia,  Epirus,  the  Christian 
provinces,  and  the  Morea,  invited  millions  of  human  heings  to  the 
eijoyment  of  freedom. 

IX. 

The  situation*  of  the  Ottoman  empire  from  the  heginning  of 
the  century,  and  especially  that  of  the  Peloponnesus,  offered  the 
most  favourable  chances  for  the  emancipation  of  the  Christian 
population,  and  for  a  dismemberment  of  Islam.  The  Janissa- 
ries, the  old  standing  army  of  the  monarchy,  had  degenerated 
in  valour  and  discipline  during  many  preceding  reigns.  Being 
incapable  of  defending  the  empire  without,  against  the  Bussian 
and  Austrian  forces,  Uiey  were  no  longer  fit  for  anything  but  to 
agitate  internally  by  military  seditions,  by  which  they  deposed, 
elevated,  or  strangled  their  sultans,  just  as  it  suited  their 
interest  or  caprice. 

After  the  tragical  death  of  the  virtuous  and  unfortunate 
Selim,  twice  the  victim  of  their  rebellion,  the  young  Sul- 
tan Mahmoud  was  their  captive,  rather  than  their  sovereign, 
in  his  palace.  This  prince,  who  from  his  cradle  had  been  a 
witness  of  their  insolence  and  their  crimes,  silently  meditated 
their  extermination ;  but,  being  young,  timid,  and  surrounded 
by  the  executioners  of  his  uncle  Selim,  having  as  yet  no  per^ 
sonal  fjEime,  no  ascendancy  over  his  people,  and  neither  the 
political  instruments  nor  the  strength  necessary  for  his  design, 
he  was  obliged  to  dissemble  his  hatred,  and  to  render  the 
Janissaries  unpopular  before  he  struck  them.  They  had  con- 
tributed  but  too  much  themselves  to  this  dislike  of  all  tru& 
Ottomans,  by  the  anarchy,  the  armed  seditions,  and  the  cowar- 
dice and  defeats  which  had  signalised  the  last  wars  of  Mahmoud 
with  Austria  and  Bussia.  The  decline  of  this  immense  monar- 
chy was  written  in  each  new  treaty  of  peace,  in  the  dismember- 
ment of  fortified  places  and  provinces,  and  in  the  limits,  more 
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and  more  restricted,  within  which  the  surrounding  powers  had 
enclosed  it. 

X 

But  these  external  humiliations  were  only  a  small  part  of 
the  evil,  for  the  interior  of  the  empire  was  undermined,  on  the 
side  of  Epirus  and  the  Morea,  by  a  new  Seanderbsg,  sprung 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Ottomans  themselres.  This  was  Ali, 
Pacha  of  Janina,  one  of  the  most  heroic  and  crafty  characters 
of  modem  times.  He  was  already  far  advanced  in  years ;  but 
neither  time,  nor  battles,  nor  stratagems,  nor  crimes,  nor  the 
voluptuous  indulgence  of  his  long  life  had  deadened  in  him 
ambition,  policy,  craft,  or  audacity.  From  the  extremity  of  a 
valley  in  Epirus,  and  from  amidst  his  seraglio,  he  managed  the 
strings  of  a  thousand  different  intrigues  with  the  Ottomans  or 
the  Christians ;  he  counterbalanced  the  power  of  his  master,  and 
held  the  empire,  as  it  were,  in  a  state  of  suspension.  It  is 
known  that  the  nature  of  the  Ottoman  government,  exercised 
by  officers  almost  independent  of  the  sult^,  over  tribes  differ* 
ing  from  each  other  in  laws,  religion,  and  manners,  frequently 
tolerates  tho  existence  of  those  powerful  ringleaders,  who  em- 
ploy against  their  sovereign  the  power  they  have  received  from 
him  and  make  the  seraglio  tremble  after  having  made  it  tri- 
umph. These  sudden  revolts  and  ephemeral  states  of  inde- 
pendence disturb  the  empire  without  dismembering  it.  The 
sedition  dies  with  its  leader ;  there  is  no  succession  in  these 
revolts,  which  are  always  marked  by  respect  and  deference  for 
the  legitimate  and  sacred  blood  of  Ottoman.  The  provinces 
thus  detached,  and  treasures  accumulated  by  the  rebels  revert, 
sooner  or  later,  to  the  sultan.  Factions  in  Turkey  have  only 
a  life  interest,  but  the  empire  is  perpetual. 

XI. 

Ali  Pacha  Tepdene  was  bom  in  the  small  town  of  Epirus 
from  which  he  took  his  name,  of  a  &mily  of  that  Albanian  race, 
Greek  and  Christian  in  origin,  but  Mussulman  in  habits  and 
traditions  like  the  majority  of  the  Albanians.     Yeli  Bey,  his 
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ftther,  li€ipg  phKukwtd  of  his  fortion  of  the  jaternal  inhftiitaaca 
by  his  moicenaiy  brothers,  enrolled  himself  amangst  tho 
Klephtes,  permanant  bands  of  nomadic  adventorers,  who,  like 
the  CondoUieri  of  the  middle  ages,  or  the  Gorsican  bandits,  are 
iiid]g8aQiiatoAlba]ik,---«selMi^ofwaf,  of  {dUage,and  of  heroism, 
eqtiallj  Galatkteflt»iDimzsQbber»or  heroes.  B^inng  retuniAd 
to  TiBf»Lne  mtk  a  hndM  of  hiaQempaBio]M»yali  Bej  bumHl 
Ma  bradieni  to  deatiiiDL  the  toij  honae  thej  had  dopriyed  him 
of,  and  re*coo4[«flred  Ma  iidioBttaace  amidat  its  aahes^  and  0¥er 
&e  deadibodieaal  M»4f  presfiom..  Being  e^uallj  distinguished 
and  dffeacbi  fortMs  eggpULt,  he  waa  a^^inted  Ihie  Aga  of 
Tepelene^  fihAmhe  nazried  Cbameo,  the  daw^^ter  of  a  Bay,,  a 
woman  cdabrated  for  beauty  and  ener^  of  a  wild  and  aniafaia 
east,  andwhoae  veim«  iit  ia  aaid»  could  boast  a  faw  drofra.  of  tfaa 
Mood  of  SeaDdevbeg.  Ali»  and  a  dauf^r  named  GfaaioitaBa*. 
owed  their  eaisteiMe.  to  tMa  lady»  aad  derived  itxmx  her  the 
eneigy,  tibe  paasioBs^  and  the  ferocily  of  her  race.. 

Yell  Bey  died  young;  and  Ohamaon  still  in  the  flower  of 
her  age  and  her  beanty,  reeohed  to  pveaerret&r  her  childreB 
by  ialcigiia,  by  lova«  and  by  feiiee  of  arms,  the  authonty  which 
her  husband  had  aeqniied  oyer  Tepelene.  She  abandoned  tha 
delioat^  of  female  netiremeiit,  equipped  h^faelf  iniwaaior*s  ooa- 
tume,  wkb  pistols,  yatagan,  and  aahro,  maontad  bar  hoi8t» 
captivated  by  her  eoucage,  her  charaia».a]id  hat  love,,  the  cMa& 
of  tbe  lofty  Albanian  mountons,  loemed  a  band  of  myxmidDiia«, 
aad  gaya  bati^  at.  their  head  to  the  eaemiea  of  hox  hooae  w^ 
contended  against  her  for  Tepekiuw  Being  conquered,  made 
prisoner,  and  put  into  fetters  witib  her  dbdldien,  in  the  nei^ 
boufhig  town  of  GardiM,  her  beau^y^and  allurements  soUtened 
the  hearts  of  her  canqaerois :  she  waa  redeemed  by  tbe  g^ia- 
rosity  of  a  Greek,  whopaid  her  ranaonit  and  having  retamed  to 
Tepelene,  she  deyoted  herself  to  the  training  of  her  son,  young 
Ali,  for  war,  for  stratagem,  and  for  vengeance.  While  still  a 
mere  youth  he  practised  himself  with  his  companions  in  carrying 
o&  flocks:  and  surprisiBg  tillages.  His  mother  encouraged  him 
in  thesa  indieations  of  ambition,,  and  baring  seen  him  vetoxn 
one  day  without  ei^^mr  spoils  or  arms,  from  one  of  those  ezpedi^ 
tioas  in  wMch  he  had  been  forced  to  fly ;  ''  Go,  cowurd,'*  aha 
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fliid^  fVBScntkig  bin  ivith  a  dkUdSf "  go  and  epui  ^ib  tfa» 
twamif  that  soils  jva  better  tbuti  the  nee  of  axue  r 
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ABhamed  of  his  weakness,  AB  fled  from  the  paternal  roo^ 
found  a  treasure  in  the  rains  of  an  old  castle  while  raking  up 
^le  ground  with  hie  safare,  enlisted  thirty  paWtare^  m  his  pay, 
and  ra¥aged  the  whole  country.  Beiog  surprised  bj  the  troope 
of  Could,  Pacha,  of  Albania,  and  conducted  to  Berat,  the 
nsidence  of  this  digmtaiy,  to  be  there  executed.  Gourd  was 
eeftoied  l^  bia  yonib  and  countenance,  and  restored  him  to  hia 
mother.  AH  thus  pardoned,  and  having  returned  to  Tepelene, 
married  Emine  the  daughter  of  the  Pacha  of  Dolvino,  an  alli- 
ance  whicb  gratified  at  once  both  his  lore  and  his  ambition. 
Being  sure  of  bis  father-inrlaw,  he  secretly  induced  him  to 
&your  the  fiisl  attempts  of  Greek  independence,  fomented  by 
Bussia  in  1 700.  Becoming  the  idctim  of  thie  ambiguous  policy, 
the  unfoctunate  Pacha  of  Delvino  was  strangled  at  Monastir  by 
the  Turks.  Ali  ga^e  his  sister  Chainitza  in  mairiage  to  his 
successor,  the  Pacha  of  Aigyro-Castro ;  but  being  speedily  dis- 
gusted at  the  little  influence  he  could  exercise  over  his  brother- 
in^-law,  he  tried  to  prevail  on  his  sister  to  relieve  herself  from 
her  husband  by  poison,  that  she  might  many  Soliman,  the 
Pacha's  young  brother,  whom  she  loved.  Chainitza  having  re- 
fused to  commit  this  crime,  Ali  induced  Soliman  to  shoot  his 
own  brother,  and  bestowed  upon  him  the  hand  of  his  sister  over 
the  dead  body  of  her  husband, 

A  short  time  after  this,  the  Porte  having  resolved  on  the 
destruction  of  Selim,  Pacha  of  Delvino,  the  friend  and  pro- 
tector of  young  Ali,  the  latter  insinuated  himself  more  and' 
more  into  his  confidence,  invited  him  to  a  banquet  in  bis  house, 
concealed  some  assassins  in  a  clothes  press,  and  letting  fedl  his 
cup  of  coffee  on  the  marble  floor  of  the  divan,  as  a  signal  to 
the  murderers,  his  friend  was  sacrificed  before  bis  fjEu^,  he  sent 
his  head  to  Constantinople,  and  received  as  a  recompense,  the 
government  of  Thessaly  with  the  title  of  Pacha.*    Enriched  by 

^  *  This  functioxiary  appears  to  haTe  been  strangled  by  the  Turks,  a  few 
Iinoi  before.     AUquando  bonus  dormitat  Homervt  I — TRANSLATOR. 
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bis  exactions  in  this  goyernment,  he  at  length  purchased  the 
title  of  Pachfi  of  Janina,  one  of  the  richest  and  most  delicious 
▼allcTS  of  Epirus. 

XIII 

Ali  continued  to  flatter  the  Greeks  hy  affecting  a  predi- 
lection for  Christianity,  from  the  desire  that  arose  in  his  breast 
for  the  worship  of  his  forefathers.  He  called  them  to  his 
councils,  and  manceuvred  between  them  and  the  Ottomans  till 
he  became  necessary  to  both,  drinking  secretly  with  the  Greeks 
to  the  health  of  the  Panagia,  or  Virgin  Mary.  His  adminis- 
tration being  at  once  able  and  mercenary,  he  amassed  immense 
treasures,  which  were  concealed  in  a  palace  built  upon  a  rock 
in  the  middle  of  the  Lake  of  Janina,  and  which  only  commu 
nicated  with  the  city  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land.  These  treasures 
enabled  him  to  enlist  troops,  with  whom  he  conquered  by  little 
and  little  the  neighbouring  territory,  under  pretence  of  putting 
down  there  the  rebels  to  the  power  of  the  Sultan.  In  one  of  these 
expeditions,  undertaken  to  revenge  the  captivity  of  his  mother, 
which  he  had  sworn  to  her  he  would  do,  he  caused  to  be  burned 
at  a  slow  fire,  and  his  flesh  torn  to  pieces  with  red  hot  pincers, 
an  Epirote  who  had  insulted  her  in  prison.  Finding  it  more 
advantageous  at  that  time  to  serve  the  Turks  than  the  Greeks, 
he  turned  his  arms  against  the  Suliots,  who  had  revolted  at  the 
instigation  of  Russia,  and  wrested  their  territoiy  from  them 
He  had  already  thirty  thousand  Mahometans  under  his  orders> 
and  was  everywhere  known  by  the  title  of  the  Lion  of  Epirus 
The  French  Republic  being  mistress  of  Corfu,  sent  him  gene- 
rals and  ambassadors,  to  flatter  his  pride,  and  to  interest  him 
in  the  liberating  revolution  of  the  Greeks  of  the  Adriatic.  He 
received  them  with  policy,  lulled  them  with  hopes,  and  intoxi 
cated  them  with  the  delights  and  voluptuousness  of  Janina, 
ike  garden  of  beautiful  women.  He  even  allowed  the  songs  of 
the  Greek  poet  Rhigas,  the  modem  Tyrtoeus  of  his  race,  to  be 
sung  in  his  palace ;  then  suddenly  changing  his  tone  and  his 
friends,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men  against 
Passavan  Oglou,  the  Pacha  of  Viddin,  whom  the  talents  of 
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Bhigas  had  induced  to  declare  for  the  Greeks.  On  his  retom 
to  Janina,  he  arrested  there  the  French  general  Rose,  who 
had  but  recently  been  married,  through  his  intervention,  to 
the  fiedrest  maiden  of  Epirns,  and  sent  him  in  fetters  to  die  a 
captive  in  the  Seven  Towers. 

XIV 

Fortune  smiled  on  him  in  all  directions.  His  eldest  son 
Moukhtar,  who  was  charged  with  the  government  during  his 
absence,  had  roused  his  anger  and  his  suspicions,  by  his  love 
for  a  young  Greek  lady  of  Janina ;  but  Ali  removed  him  from 
her,  under  pretence  of  his  commanding  an  expedition  into 
Thessaly.  Then  entering  the  house  of  his  son*s  mistress, 
Euphrosyne,  by  night,  he  overwhelmed  her  with  terror,  had  her 
conducted  in  fetters  into  the  dungeons  of  his  seraglio,  together 
with  fifteen  young  girls  of  the  principal  families  of  the  city, 
accused  of  criminal  intercourse  with  his  children,  and  the  next 
day  drowned  them  all  in  the  lake.  The  blood  of  the  Greeks 
was  shed  abundantly  throughout  his  provinces :  his  wife  Emin^ 
having  thrown  herself  at  his  feet  to  implore  his  pardon  for  the 
innocent  Christians,  he  loaded  her  with  reproadies,  and  firing 
his  pistol  over  her  head  against  the  wall,  he  struck  such  terror 
into  her  that  she  died  during  the  night.  On  this  occasion, 
however,  he  bewailed  the  consequences  of  his  fury,  and  never 
pardoned  himself  for  having  murdered  the  mother  of  his  chii 
dren,  and  the  first  author  of  his  fortune 

XV 

Adroitly  balancing  his  support,  sometimes  siding  with  the 
Divan,  and  sometimes  with  the  Janissaries,  during  the  long 
struggle  between  these  rebels  and  the  sultans,  he  advanced  to 
the  gates  of  Adrianople  with  eighty  thousand  men.  Being 
dreaded  by  both  parties,  and  equally  dreading  them  himself, 
he  never  entered  Constantinople,  but  declaring  himself  there 
every  day  to  be  a  faithful  supporter  of  the  throne,  he  fortified 
his  capital,  and  from  thence  reigued  over  Greece,  which,  by 
xns  he  caressed  and  decimated     At  the  slightest  sign  from 
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Uniy  those  chiefs  of  tke  PeloponassBSi^  wii»  sffaMed  t»  be 
tsa  pofiitan  worasuietalELlLuidMr  tha  Uiftcor  the  jBteguig 
rf  his  AmantTsi 
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linage,  at  the  beauty  of  a  child  tweba  yesr^^ikU  lumled  Yssffild^ 
who  supplicated  him  to  spare  her  family,  he  raised  her  from 
her  knees,  took  her  mth  him  fo  Janina,  had  her  brought  up  in 
his  harem,  and  married  her. 

Be*  ivas  at  thiff  thne  upwaras  of  socfy,  ana  a^  liie  smnmit  of 
Mb  fotttate^t  a  poftion  of  Ms  Iteasuietf  being  ^c^fiilly  and 
■oeretly  dBslributetl  at  Coustentinopie,  by  those  agents  whou 
the  poe^ias  employ  at  the  court,  preserred  for  Mm  the  fayoor 
ef  the  Txdfs  snd  sutenv.  ESs  two  sons  Tisfi  and  Moxdditst» 
wKie  inrestsd  with  seeondaiy  governments'  in  iSbe  Moiea»  and 
in  Macedonia  and  Thflssaly.  The  whole  Peloponnesos  was  in 
th#  hand^  of  a  fiuEDuy ,  wnose-  nrtrepid,  afosolnto,  snti  mystenoiiff 
diief  na«e  its  two  iBces  hope  and  trembn  by  teams,  from  l&e 
siminiit  of  his  mosaBtasn  fortresses,  while  negociallng  at  dka 
man  time  is  the  Adriatic,  with  the  Frendi  or  tire  En^iA, 
hscrowii^  from  aU  in  turn  ^le  meiias  of  acting  agwnst  ail, 

Meaamdnle  Mtan  Mahmoud,  convinced  of  the  neeesstty  of 
istirpttting'  i^toB  supporter  %ji  the  insarreetioff  which  eiery 
Bwnour  kd  him  to  antusi^te  amongst  hiv  Grec^  subjeets,  had 
iJBridftH  w^jfcht  his  weU-kuownt  energy  on  open  wsf *  with  Afi 
Paeha,  kss  rmmnis  to  his  empire^  in  his  opinion,  than  those 
anibigaous  sitemes  winch  allowed.  robeUion  t&  inerease.  His 
armies,  conducted  by  the  most  devotefil  and  wtffike  of  hie 
pachas,  had  been,  for  the  last  two  years,  surrounding  Ali  Pacha 
in  his  mountains,  constantly  contracting  the  circle  of  towns  and 
fortresses  within  which  he  was  cooped  up.  But  Ali,  seciu*e 
amidst  hisr  lakes,  Ms  defiles,  and  his  ramparts,  afBected,  even 
wMe  fighting  against  his  master,  the  respect  of  a  faithM  and 
Ibrgotten  sfare^  sometimes  a  conqueror,  sometimes  conquered, 
eonsfiantly  lulling  and  corrupting  the  vizirs  and  pachas  who 
were  opposed  to  Mm.  The  Greeks,  uncertain  as  to  the  part 
tha*  wotdd  ultimately  be  taken  by  this  arbiter  of  their  liberties, 
saw  in*  Mm  sometimes  the  exterminator,  and  at  others,  tho 
Haecabeus  of  their  race. 
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Hie  ftodMBatiwMi  nd  the  eaissanes  ot  IpBiknti,  haA 
imparted  to  the  Polapogttwns  iSbe  impulse  and  the  longii^ 
&at  indepe&denee.  Gekwotroni,  a  oliief  ef  the  fiiat  abortive 
ioeiKrections,  wfae  lor  mmanl  jems  had  led  a  xetxred  life 
in  the  khmd  <tf  Zan^  iAar»  tboe  and  exile  had  oufy  served 
to  lipett  h»  hemam,  and  whoae  fktber,  brothen,  aod  re- 
latioos,  had  peiicdied  under  the  Tuvkiih  sword,  had  again 
appeared  apen  tiM  contiBcnt,  and  reoxguised  his  VjBnds  of 
exiles  in  the  mountains.  Geimaaos^  the  Archbiahop  of  Patiaa^ 
an  orator,  a  priest  aiad  wanior,  had  oonroked  a  meeting  in  the 
caverns  of  Mount  ErymaBdms  of  all  the  heads  of  the  cLeigj, 
to  concert  with  them  the  insorrection  of  all  their  churches ;  he 
had  summoned  the  Ghrotians  to  separate  theflmehes  for  ever 
from  the  infidels,  and  to  retire  with  their  priests,  their  wives^ 
and  their  ehiidren  into  tlie  mountMuns,  to  orgBnise  there  a 
sacred  vrar,  and  to  neb  down  from  tidenee  npcni  the  Ottomans* 
At  his  voice,  ^e  towns  and  villages  were  deserted,  and  the 
Turks,  astonished  at  their  solitude,  made  some  assaults  oa 
tiiose  crowds  of  men  whom  they  theu^t  they  could  easily 
bring  back  to  slavery,  but  they  wore  beaten  back  everywhere 
from  the  mountains,  and  soon  after  driven  from  the  towna 
even,  where  they  were  so  recently  the  lords  and  masters. 

Macedonia,  Thessaly,  Epirus,  Acaraania,  Etdaa,  Pelopon 
nesus,  EuboBa,  and  the  Archipelago  had  become  one  vast  battle* 
field,  by  sea  and  land,  which  devoured  by  turns  both  the  tyrants 
and  the  slaves.  All  Pacha,  who  was  delighted  to  create  ene* 
mies  for  his  foes,  addressed  a  proclamation  to  the  Suliota 
whom  he  had  formerly  expelled  from  their  countiy ,  and  restored 
to  them  their  territory  and  their  fortresses,  with  artilleiy  and 
ammunition,  to  make  allies  for  himself  against  the  Turks. 
On  the  approach  of  the  peasants,  descending  in  myriads  from 
the  mountains,  imder  Hie  guidance  of  their  priests  and  chief- 
tains, all  the  towns  rising  in  revolt  and  attacking  the  Turks, 
had  driven  them  into  the  forts,  whence  the  Turks  bombarded 
and  set  fire  to  the  buildings.     The  crimes  and  massacres  of 
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liberty  equalled  those  of  tjranny.  The  Peloponnesus  was 
one  scene  of  fbre  and  blood,  under  the  Cross  as  well  as  under 
the  Crescent ;  three  ages  of  rigid  slavery  taking  vengeance  on 
three  ages  of  oppression.  Europe  shuddered  with  horror  at  the 
narrative  of  these  flames  and  massacres.  Two  races,  two 
nations,  and  two  religions  were  struggling  with  each  other, 
body  to  body,  upon  the  same  soil,  from  the  sea  and  the  islands 
to  the  summits  of  Pindus  and  of  Thessaly.  Patras  and  Misso- 
longhi  were  buried  in  ruins.  The  popular  hymn  of  insur- 
rection  and  despair,  that  MarseiUaiae  of  the  Cross,  written  by 
the  Thessalian  Bhigas,  resounded  upon  all  the  mountains  with 
the  sacred  psalms  of  the  Hellenic  clergy. 

"  How  long  shall  we  live  in  exile  amongst  the  rocks  and 
mountains,  wandering  in  the  forests,  hiding  in  the  caverns  of 
the  earth? 

"  Let  us  rise,  and  if  we  must  die,  let  our  country  perish 
with  us  I 

"  Let  us  rise !  The  law  of  God,  sacred  equality  amongst 
his  creatures,  this  is  our  cause,  and  here  are  our  chiefs !  Let 
us  swear  upon  the  Cross  to  break  the  yoke  beneath  which  our 
heads  are  bent  I 

"  Souliots,  and  Spartiates !  rush  from  your  dens,  leopards 
of  the  mountains  !  Eagles  of  Olympus  S  Vultures  of  Agrapha ! 
Christians  of  the  Save  and  the  Danube,  bold  Macedonians  to 
arms !     Let  your  blood  course  like  flame  through  your  veins ! 

"  Dolphins  of  the  seas  !  Halcyons  of  Hydra,  of  Psara,  of  the 
Cyclades !  can  you  hear  amidst  your  waves  the  voice  of  your 
country  ?  Launch  your  ships,  seize  the  thunderbolt,  bum,  even 
to  the  root,  the  tree  of  tyranny,  unfurl  your  flags,  and  let  the  Cross 
triumphant  become  the  standard  of  victory  and  of  freedom !  ** 

Under  the  inspiration  of  this  song  of  the  national  poet, 
the  Turks  driven  from  the  high  land  of  the  interior,  shut 
themselves  up  in  their  last  remaining  towns  on  the  sea  coast, 
the  ramparts  of  which  assured  them  of  an  asylum,  Tripolitza, 
Monembasia,  Coron,  Modon,  and  Navarino.  Bucharest,  the 
capital  of  Wallachia,  fell  under  the  power  of  Vladimiresko,  the 
tribune  of  a  Christian  democracy,  supported  by  a  handfiil  of 
Albanians.      Ipsilanti  wavering,  temporising*  and  irresolute, 
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encamped  before  the  gates  of  Jassy,  the  capital  of  Moldavia, 
and  lost  time  there  in  vain  negociations  mth  the  Russians,  from 
whom  he  expected  authority  and  assistance.  Being  at  length 
attacked  in  his  camp  by  the  Turks,  recovered  from  their  first 
alarm,  he  failed  gloriously  with  the  heterittes,  and  sought  an 
asylum  in  the  Austrian  territories,  where  he  died,  disavowed 
by  Europe,  and  suspected  by  his  countiymen  of  overweening 
ambition. 

But  this  disavowal  of  their  cause  by  Austria  and  Bussia, 
and  the  defeat  of  Ipsilanti,  did  not  damp  the  desperate  valour 
of  the  Greeks  of  the  Peloponnesus  and  the  islands.  la 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia  it  was  policy,  liberalism,  and  ambition 
which  had  armed  some  speculative  revolutionists ;  but  in  the 
Morea,  in  the  mountains,  and  in  the  islands,  it  was  religion^ 
race,  country,  and  ianaticism,  which  roused  the  people,  the  sea 
and  the  soil.  There  was  no  repose  for  such  an  insurrection 
bat  in  victoiy  or  death. 

XVIL  • 

But  this  fanaticism  of  religion,  of  race  and  of  country,  was 
no  less  ardent  in  the  breasts  of  the  Ottomans.  For  them  it 
was  8  second  conquest  to  be  made,  island  by  island,  and  village 
by  village,  of  the  land  conquered  by  their  ancestors,  and  of  the 
sovereignty  of  Islam.  The  Sultan,  while  suppressing  rebellion, 
would  have  wished  to  preserve  the  rebellious  population  from 
ruin  and  from  death,  for  the  destruction  of  six  millions  of 
Greeks,  his  riches  and  his  strength,  would  be  suicidal  for  the 
Forte.  But  the  people  and  the  Janissaries,  trembling  and 
irritated,  saw  no  safe^  but  in  the  extermination  of  the  Chris- 
tians, and  demanded  from  the  government  executions  and 
barbarities  in  proportion  to  the  extremity  of  their  terror 
Constantinople  was  decimated  by  executions.  The  Janissaries 
slaughtered  instead  of  fighting,  while  their  ferocity  was  in- 
flamed by  the  panic  of  the  Mussulmans.  Nothing  was  talked 
of  in  the  capital  but  a  universal  conspiracy  of  the  Christians 
to  annihilate  the  Turks :  fear  kept  up  the  delirium,  and  de- 
lirium  urged  on  to  crime.  Wallachians  and  Moldavians,  of  the 
great  families  established  at  Constantinople^  were  beheaded, 
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gn  the  pretext  of  compliotj  with  tbeir  oorreUgionisto.  The 
Greek  Chiktiaiis,  ghing  up  dieir  hoiuas  and  their  properly, 
amigiated  to  Odessa :  those  who  eoald  not  £7  weie  compelled 
to  shat  themaeiTes  op  in  thdr  houses,  in  the  dread  oi  excitiBg 
hj  their  oostiime  Ihe  £1x7  of  the  people.  Those  who  inhahited 
Bi\itik«D4r&  a  small  town  on  the  Boe^xxras,  a  few  lei^^aea 
from  the  capital,  weie  maasaemd  bj  the  troops  eent  to  Wal 
kchia  against  Ipsilanti,  who  were  determined  to  leav«  no 
enemias  behind  taern.  It  waa  renewing  at  Oonstaiitiaiopla  the 
Pariaiaa  maiaaeiea  of  *9i),  iisdsr  the  aame  delirinm  of  ftar 
andveogence;  both  dimatapnidaangaimilar  crimes. 

The  popdaoe  of  the  capital  batchaced  all  the  Gbnaliani 

ihsy  fonnd  in  the  cmquea,  boats  wdiioh  oaity  from  ahore  to 

shore  the  tnders  of  both  populations  muted  within  the  aaim 

walla.    Older  coM,  not  be  rfriestahlBhBd  bj  the  govenimaiit. 

hat  hf  sping  up  to  the  awonb  of  the  JaaiamaoB  three  httadnad 

victims,  suspected  or  innocent,  of  the  prmoipal  Greek  femUies 

of  the  city.     The  Dervishes,  thoee  prophets  of  the  populace, 

predicted  the  approaching  extermination  of  the  Mussulmans 

hf  the  infidela.    The  Divan  ovdewd  the  exaeatiDn  of  Pfince 

Moioozi,  dragoman  of  the  nnnistar  oi  foxeign  affiucs,  aooosed 

of  having  xeoeived  a  letter  from  Ipailaati;  and  hk  head  waa 

struck  off  in  the  presence  of  the  Sultan,    Hie  Greek  patriarv^ 

Giegotie.  an  cdd  man  of  eigfaty*lMir,  was  aelaed  on  Eaater 

Sondaj,  in  his  pontifieal  xches,  as  he  came  down  the  et^M 

of  the  altar,  and  hanged  at  the  door  of  his  oaihedral.    All  the 

heads  of  the  BxeAdesgf  of  the  capital,  dragged  on  the  aame 

night  from  their  altam,  were  slau^tefod  on  the  steps  of  their 

ohuichea;   and  Jhimiiaries, aistioned  near  the  heap  of  thmr 

dead  hodiea,  pievented  the  ChriatianB  from  renderiag  funeml 

rites  to  their  mart^m.    Their  bodiea,  after  being  suspended 

fbr  three  da^  on  ^hhets,  were  deliveisd^to  hordes  of  fiuuiah- 

ing  Jews  who  threw  them  into  the  aea,  but  they  wwe  after* 

wBxda  cast  adbose  on  the  tpmytL  from  the  waters  of  the 

Bosphorua.    The  fimiiliea  of  the  rnnrdeied  pemona,  and  the 

wives  and  danf^tera  of  thoae  who  were  proscxibed,  mexe  eold 

by  auctiim  in  the  basaam.    A  ^sneral  maaaacxe  of  theGreeka 

waa  even  delibeiated  ^on  in  the  Diran,  but  the  Saltan  refiieed 
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to  aeoede .  to  it,  and  disgraced  his  gmnd  Yizir,  to  emnemte  Ids 
goremment  in  the  eyes  of  the  Ohzistiftn  powers  from  dU  thefo 
atrocities.  Eorope  looked  on  and  shuddered,  but  no  power  m 
yet  openly  undertook  the  cause  of  Christianity,  mingled  as  it 
ivas  with  that  of  rebellion  in  the  Empire.  Mahmoud  having 
equipped  his  fleet,  and  given  tho  command  of  it  to  his  grand 
Admiral  Kara  Ali,  the  son  of  a  miller  of  Trriiizond,  charged 
him  to  bring  back  the  ashes  tf  the  PehpannesuMy  /md  to  bun.its 
very  mountains  to  powder 

xvnL 

To  the  massacres  of  Constanople,  to  the  threats  of  dift- 
armament,  and  to  the  departure  of  the  Tarldsh  fleet,  ^be 
islands  of  the  Archipelsego  had  responded  by  a  general  eqidp- 
ment  of  the  numerous  vessels  with  which  the  seas  were  eovered 
by  their  commerce.  Hydra,  the  poorest  in  its  soil,  but  the 
most  flourishing  in  its  traffic  and  its  wealth  of  all  the  islands, 
bad  created  by  her  own  efforts,  and  by  tho  gratoitous  gifb  of 
her  citizens,  a  fleet  capable  of  Tepuising  that  of  the  Empire. 
*'  Hydra  has  no  fields,*  sang  the  sailoiB,  **  but  with  her  afaips 
she  ploughs  the  main.  The  waves  txe  her  farrows,  taoA  seaBMm 
are  her  labourers ;  with  her  rapid  sails  she  reaps  llie  eom  of 
Egypt,  and  gathers  in  her  harvest  of  silk  in  Pftnreaoe  and  her 
vintage  on  the  hills  of  Greece." 

Tombasis,  an  intrepid  seaman,  commanding  the  Thmms- 
todes,  had  been  appointed  grand  admiral  of  the  insargents ; 
and  the  fleet  of  Psara  was  joined  to  that  of  Tombasis,  Thqr 
cleared  the  sea  of  all  single  Turkish  vesselB  of  war,  and  imi« 
iating  the  atrocities  of  the  Ottomans,  they  skngfatered,  drowned, 
or  sold  by  aucUon  as  slaves  the  TuridshpriaoneiB,  or  pilgrimB, 
captured  in  those  vessels.  They  summoned  together  the 
opulent  and  populous  Island  of  Ohio  to  decUiro  itself  for 
ti^eir  common  country ;  but  Ohio,  enervated  by  its  prosperity, 
and  exposed  by  its  situation  to  the  first  veageanee  of  the 
Turks,  refiised  to  join  the  league,  and  sent  a  dqmtalion  of  its 
old  men  to  solicit  from  the  Divan  troops  to  defend  it  against 
its  countrymen ;  but  the  Divan  kept  them  as  hostages,  and 
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punished  them  for  their  fidelity  to  tyraimy.  Naxoe,  Andros, 
Paxos,  Myoone,  and  almost  all  the  islands  responded  to  the  call 
of  Psara  and  Hydra,  and  sacrificed  the  Ottomans. 

XIX. 

During  these  battles,  and  mutual  massacres,  in  all  the 
imters,  and  on  all  the  coasts  of  the  ^gean  sea^  Kourchid  Pacha, 
at  the  head  of  the  Ottoman  army  of  Epirus,  blockaded  Ali 
Pacha  in  his  capital  mth  one  half  of  his  troops,  while  with  the 
other  he  combatted  the  insurrection  in  the  Peloponnesus.  In 
a  desperate  assault  old  Ali  Pacha,  who  was  carried  in  a  litter 
to  the  breach  in  the  midst  of  the  fire,  repulsed  theassailants 
and  sent  back  the  prisoners  he  made  on  the  occasion.  *'  The 
bear  of  the  Pindus  is  still  aliyo,"  Ali  wrote  to  Kourchid, 
'*  you  can  send  and  bury  your  dead.  I  shall  always  act  in  the 
same  manner  when  you  fight  me  fiedrly ;  but  two  men  alone  are 
destroying  all  Turkey ;  we  only  court  our  own  ruin !" 

Ali  being  sure  of  the  incorruptible  fidelity  of  his  troops,  and 
the  solidity  of  his  ramparts,  seemed  to  contemplate  with  stoical 
indifference  the.  war  which  was  devouring  the  two  populations 
without  touching  himself,  and  to  await  tibie  triumph  of  one  or 
other  of  the  causes  before  he  should  declare  himself.  His 
sister  Ohainitza,  had  just  diod,  and  the  beautiful  young  Greek 
Vasiliki,  now  all  powerful  over  his  heart,  consoled  him  undet 
the  attacks  of  age  and  tyranny  by  that  love  which,  like  heroism, 
bids  defiance  to  time  in  the  powerful  races  of  the  East.  He 
was  soon,  however,  compelled  to  abandon  his  capital  and  his 
fortified  palace,  before  the  repeated  assaults,  and  the  increasing 
forces  of  the  Ottomans,  and  to  retire  to  his  castle  in  the  Lake  of 
Janina.  There,  surrounded  by  an  impregnable  girdle  of  waves, 
of  ramparts,  and  of  cannon,  lodged  in  a  casemate  under  shelter 
from  the  bombs,  with  his  feet  upon  his  treasures,  piled  up  in 
the  caverns  of  his  palace,  attended  by  faithful  slaves,  defended 
by  devoted  mercenaries,  beloved  by  an  affectionate  and  virtuous 
woman,  and  determined  to  brave  death  rather  than  succumb  to 
fortune,  he  looked  calmly  on  his  city  and  his  provinces  in  the 
hands  of  his  enemies,  thinking  himself  certain  to  re-conquer 
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them :  as  if  for  amusement  he  cannonaded  their  camps  and  re- 
doubts, still  exercising  his  courage  and  his  arm  in  idctorious 
sorties  over  their  dead  bodies,  and  he  thus  approached  the 
termination  of  his  life,  covering  the  deformity  of  death  with 
the  illusions  of  fiatality,  of  glory,  and  of  love. 

XX. 

Meanwhile,  the  name  of  Greece,  a  sort  of  religion  of  the 
imc^ation  amongst  the  literati  of  Europe,  the  conformity  of 
faith,  that  link  of  the  soul  amongst  men,  the  exploits,  magni 
fied  by  fame,  of  Botzaris,  Canaris,  Colocotroni,  Mauro-Michalis, 
Tombasis,  and  Odysseus,  those  worthy  descendants  of  the  old 
heroes  of  Greece,  combats  changed  into  martyrdoms,  the  sono- 
rous echoes  of  that  land  of  memory,  every  spot  of  which  bears 
immortality  in  its  name,  the  almost  fabulous  narratives  of  those 
victories  won  by  tribes  of  shepherds  from  the  armies  of  a  pow- 
erful empire,  and  whole  fleets  of  the  modem  Xerxes  burnt  by 
the  crews  of  Ashing  boats,  the  devastations  of  the  soil,  the  mi- 
grations in  mass,  the  slaughtering  of  whole  provinces,  the 
burning  of  towns,  the  prodigies  of  ferocity  on  the  one  side,  and 
of  intrepidity  on  the  other,  the  recitals  of  which,  brought  by  every 
sail  from  Greece,  threw  an  air  of  poetry  and  romance  over  this 
desperate  struggle  between  the  Christians  and  the  Ottomans, 
making  every  day  more  and  more  popular  in  Europe  the  cause 
of  Grecian  independence.  Every  mind  dwelt  with  admiration, 
sympathy,  and  horror,  on  this  vast  combat  of  the  circus,  in 
which  freedom  and  the  cross,  beat  down  and  elevated  by  turns, 
seemed  to  display  before  the  Christian  world  a  mortal  struggle 
of  the  two  causes,  and  two  religions,  which  contended  for  mastezy 
in  the  eastern  extremity  of  Europe. 

Public  feeling,  which  like  multitudes  has  no  other  policy 
than  pity  and  emotion,  responded  to  every  palpitation  of  Greece, 
by  a  cry  of  indignation  against* her  executioners,  and  of  enthu- 
siasm for  her  martyrs.  The  cause  of  American  independence 
in  ]  786  had  never  so  thoroughly  excited  France,  as  the  cause 
of  the  Hellenists  at  this  moment  excited  the  whole  Christian 
continent.    This  individual  feeling,  as  it  may  be  called,  separ 

4  o 
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lated  itself  £»ni  goYeznmaots  still  nsataal  and  laidecidejl,  to 
fanush  the  Greeks  mth  enconrageaiflpt  managf,  gMimmftw, 
arms,  «nd  auxiliaries.  Greek  comnuttees  «ere  iJonttal  in 
all  the  capitals,  which  voted  suhsidies,  aqnijpgied  TeaMb^cott- 
missioiied  officers,  recruited  sddieiB^  puUi^iidd  jouiuala,  {»- 
uounced  speeches,  wrote  poems,  and  multiplied,  even  amongst 
the  lowest  classes,  legends  in  fiBiTOur  of  the  popular  cause.  The 
whole  world  of  literature,  that  spontaneous  and  irresistihle  ex- 
pression of  4he  unreflecting  and  disinterested  generosity  of  the 
heart  of  nations,  belonged,  through  a  sort  of  traditiopaiy  ^lial 
loTe  for  those  fathers  of  hjxmaxi  thought,  to  Aa  side  of  thechfl- 
dien  of  lEomer,  of  Demoslihenes,  xdA  of  PMa.  PriTata  kidi- 
▼iduaLs,  sucli  as  M.  Eynacd  of  Geneva  proud  of  pouring  their 
wealth  into  the  cradle  of  a  still  indigent  people,  and  of  imauff- 
talising  their  names  in  founding  the  liberty  of  a  nation,  leat 
millions  to  the  liberating  government.  The  bold  adventniars 
of  France,  of  Germany,  and  of  England,  weaiy  of  that  conlir 
nental  idleness  which  sdSbrded  no  j[»iospect  for  their  arms,  their 
glory,  and  their  nulitary  fortune,  such  as  General  EabTiar, 
hastened  in  merchant  vessels  to  the  coast  of  the  Morea,  and 
devoted  themselves  to  the  wandering  life  of  the  Mainotes  and 
the  PaHkaries,  to  teach  the  tactics  and  discipline  of  war  to  the 
Grecian  herdsmen.  The  greatest  of  modem  poets,  liord 
Byron,  feeling  a  heart  within  his  breast  as  heroic  as  his  ima^ 
nation,  tore  himself,  in  the  flower  of  his  age  and  bis  glozy,  from 
the  delights  and  luxuries  of  Italy,  and  from  the  arms  of  an 
adored  woman,  to  consecrate  his  name,  bis  arm.  Ids  fortune,  and 
his  life  to  l^e  disinterested  cause  of  Greeice.  He  <equipped  a 
vessel,  enlisted  troops,  contributed  loans  to  the  insurrectional 
treasniy,  took  poirt  in  the  town  that  was  nearest  tiie  danger,  in 
structed  himself  in  the  art  of  war,  and  went  forward  to  die  for 
the  glorious  past  and  for  the  doubtful  fiiture  of  a  people  who 
did  Aot  even  know  his  name. 

Fmaliy,  lite  parliamentary,  oppositions  wbich  in  oonstitu^ 
lional  countries  adopt  causes,  not  because  they  are  just,  but 
because  they  are  popular  and  liostiie  to  thdr  respective  govern- 
ments, made  cvprj  tribune  resound  with  enthusiasm  for  the 
Greeks,  vrith  imprecations  agauisl  ^e  Ottoxnans,  witii  contempt 
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Oenena  lFtabriar4Bv«teftliUBB^^€bMian. 


inr  4fce  vpaAhy  of  diose  gomennnents  «§ddi  dndbuiei  €]HMlaan 
lEtucm  to  tAe  €i»  <md  jwwwd  «f  tin  iftusaiBanB.  SIShm^  mme 
•mwL,  <?!:>»  iiai  rwyriwad  wife  awh  gtennioppi—  the  dasiSBie 
lof  »owB>fcep<wr(^tifliBy  .iirti"  i  iiiiiiBlii.in  in  )Bp«H9«  jsiifiafi  miih 
itbe  «Etaie  wmce  Ibe  TeTOhKiiiniiinj  iiiiiBiiMiiiwn  in  .the  Mama, 
«aid  M.  de  CSbflkBafloiajQa  idk&iuBSflftf  Jrai  tacMOTglisbgd  the 
SpaniBb  MtterfantMBi,  lieiag  hkmt snt  of  Hk^mBvOxjy  And  feok- 
ing^nal^sidcBiw  giiBWHses  ^gnniit  JL  deVMl^  iMMi^t 
isrirudiaBBtims  in  rdie  tziboiifi  if  ike  Gkmakm  ^f  Peen  for 
WBtaBnmationin  iS/b  afi&ixB  of  €traM»u 

Bmt  FamoB  kadakeadjilaelaaed  ]ianwlfl)dS9i»  ^r  govern 
went.  'IQue  ^t  of  lor  scddiank  ivpift»  adMBtored  hk  name, 
Mb  aolitflrj  aaenoet  and  lus  Moed.— Miigst  tiie  Bnsmg^rts  «f 
Aduaa,  -wss  <jpeiiasiil  f^abder.  Xfais  offioar,  ivvlio  had  hot  joBt 
apcaiped  fmaok  the  in8Bn»dip?Md  Jritonpt  m  idudi  he  had  failed^ 
at  the  beadiif  ahflaritfal  of  ^i«idi€gaigB«ts>i^^the  3^ 
had  fone  te  -GaBeeeu  His  geniiis,  reelieis  and  adveBturooSi. 
uDgad  him  to  fieuch  Bvier7>dM»e  &r  .semce,  obuifBi:,  .and  gjiarf; 
has  haiared  of  the  Baorbcois  rdiroi^  him  to  ^  {>8iste  lOf  iha 
aiorld. 

Jnliia  metlj  yeiSB  Eabvier  had  jccQm|ittBied«g  anfaiaiiaiinr 
ilo  Baimfi»¥Ph€m,hBvmgt>eoameAiiEm^^ 
ifae  iBBtnietor  of  his  tEoofs,  he  had  lesidedior  several  jears  in 
ike'eaptaL  Beii^  fitiU  JBrnambeced  At  i^uhan,  heTesolyed  to 
^  and  aa^  tiure  the  hospiialitj  sad  favour  which  he  had 
aeoei^ed  at  the  eomA  >af  Iran.  The  vessel  in  which  he  was 
proeeedisig  to  ConstantiaK^le  haying  touched  &t  the  Morea, 
Fabvier,  seduced  by  the  actual  appearance  of  war,  and  by  the 
admiration  inspired  by  the  exploits  of  these  poor  shepherds  of 
Achaia,  had  given  up  the  idea  of  Persia,  and  devoted  himself, 
witheot  sank  or  pay,  to  the  cauae  of  the  weakest  He  followed 
theae  peaaaKts  into  their  mountains,  and  taugjht  them  discipline 
aad  tacfcifis.  This  was  at  the  period  when  the  Sukan  Mahmoud 
had  sommoned  to  the  assistance  of  Islam  in  danger,  the  semi- 
indc^wndent  Paahaof  JB]lgypt,.Mehemet  All,  whose  son,  Ibrahim 
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Pacha,  had  landed  in  the  Morea  mth  an  Egyptian  army,  and 
re-conquered,  amidst  fire  and  slaughter,  the  whole  of  the 
Morea  for  the  Sultan.     Napoli  di  Bomania  alone,  situated 
at  the  entrance  of  the  plajin  of  Argos,  at  the  hottom  of 
the  gulf  of  Nauplia,  still  preserved  a  dty  and  a  seat  of 
government  for  the  cause  of  Hellenic  independence     Fahvier 
defended  this  place  with  a  handful  of  heroes,  and  alter  he  had 
disciplined  them  gained  some  victories  under  the  walls  of 
Argos.    From  thence  proceeding  to  Athens,  he  mingled  his 
blood  at  Platea  and  at  Marathon  with  that  of  the  descendants 
of  Epaminondas.    Having  been  sent  to  France  by  his  com- 
panions in  arms,  to  solicit  aid  ftom  the  French  government,  in 
the  name  of  their  common  religion,  and  of  humanity,  rather 
than  of  policy,  Fabvier  saw  his  country  once  more.     The  old 
and  natimd  alliance   between  France  and  the  sultans,  the 
provident  policy  which  forbade  the  Bourbons  to  ruin  themselves 
in  the  fell  of  Constantinople,  the  only  rampart  which  guarded 
the  Mediterranean  and  eastern  Europe  from  the  northern 
inundation ;  finally,  the  danger  of  giving  the  cabinet  of  Peters- 
burg an  ally,  sold  beforehand  to  all  its  ambitious  views,  in  a 
Grecian  kingdom  or  republic,  vainly  protested  in  the  councils 
of  cold  diplomacy ;  public  feeling  had  already  carried  the  point 
against  all  human  prudence.     M.  de  Villfele,  seeing  the  im- 
possibility of  resisting  so  general  an  impulse  of  the  feelings  of 
Europe,  foigot  the  faults  committed  by  Fabvier  against  the 
Bourbons ;  he  loaded  the  negociator  of  Greece  witii  compli- 
ments on  his  personal  devotion  to  the  cause  of  that  country, 
and  gave  him  a  glimpse,  if  not  of  an  armed  concurrence  in  the 
independence  of  Greece,  at  least  of  an  eflfectual  interposition  on 
the  part  of  France,  between  the  victims  and  their  executioners 

XXII. 

But  the  independence  of  Greece  had  already  received  in 
Epirus  the  most  terrible  and  unexpected  blow.  The  tyrant  of 
Janina,  who  for  three  years  had,  by  his  balancing  policy,  sus- 
pended the  decisive  irruption  of  the  Ottoman  troops  into 
the  Morea,  was  drawing  towards  the  close  of  his  career. 
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Janina  invested  by  the  Turks. 

Kouitshid  Pacha,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  forty  thousand 
Turks,  blockaded  him  more  closely  from  day  to  day  in  the 
castle  of  Janina.  Ali,  confident  in  his  walls,  his  garrison,  and 
a  small  number  of  desperate  adherents,  all  compromised  with 
him  in  his  revolt  and  in  his  crimes,  and  having,  like  himself, 
nothing  in  the  perspective  but  victory  or  death,  gazed  with 
indifference  at  the  tents  of  their  enemies  around  their  fortress, 
and  received,  without  replying  to  them,  the  bullets  which  from 
the  distance  could  scarcely  make  an  impression  on  their  walls. 
Treason  alone  could  conquer  him,  and  this  was  employed 
against  him  by  the  Forte.  The  commandant  of  his  artillery 
was  Caretto,  a  Neapolitan  officer,  whose  life  he  had  saved  from 
the  fury  of  the  Turks,  at  the  moment  he  was  about  to  be  im- 
molated, in  expiation  of  an  intrigue  with  a  Mussulman  girl 
who  was  stoned  to  death  on  his  account.  This  person  deserted 
one  night  from  the  castle  in  the  lake,  by  letting  himself  down 
to  the  foot  of  the  ramparts  with  a  rope  tied  to  a  gun  carriage, 
and  got  ofif  to  the  camp  of  Kourchid. 

This  defection  deprived  Ali  of  his  most  skilful  engineer, 
and  discovered  to  Kourchid  the  secret  of  his  weakness.  A 
party  of  the  garrison,  discontented  with  the  ungrateful  avarice 
of  Ali,  also  retired  from  the  fort.  The  Ottoman  government 
took  advantage  of  these  disheartening  circumstances  to  open 
with  the  old  chief  one  of  those  negociations  which  are  nothing 
but  preludes  of  death  to  those  rebels  who  allow  themselves  to 
be  entrapped  by  them.  Kourchid  accordingly  made  propo 
sitions  to  Ali,  assured  him,  as  the  reward  of  his  submission 
and  repentance,  of  his  life,  his  liberty,  his  wives,  his  treasures, 
his  title  of  vizir,  and  a  splendid  exile  with  his  family  in  a  dis 
trict  of  Asia  Minor.  These  propositions  being  accepted  by 
Ali,  were  sent  to  Constantinople  to  be  ratified  by  the  Sultan, 
and  returned  to  Janina  in  a  treaty,  the  guarantee  of  pardon 
and  of  the  promises  of  the  Forte. 

Kourchid,  under  the  pretext  of  solemnly  delivering  this  treaty 
fully,  ratified  to  Ali,  and  of  receiving  his  submission  to  the 
Sultan,  their  supreme  master,  required  Ali  to  come  Out  of  the 
impregnable  castle  of  Janina,  and  to  go  to  an  island  in  the 
lake,  where  he  had  a  country  house,  less  inaccessible,  and  less 
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ftrtified,  wbere  the  interview  eoxM  take  plaee  witii  eqml  fofees 
on  both  8id6».  All  Pteha  kad  the  improdene®  to  eonsant  to 
this ;  i)fvfc  oa  qoittaig  his  difttesv,  he  left  witfain  its  wsHs  a 
Iffedge  of  hn  safety  or  of  his  ▼esgeanee.  Ooe  of  hiff  Albaniaa 
mjimMons,  named  F^thim,  a  young  man  boosd  by  oatAs  tlio 
ttost  dreadful  ainoiigst  a  raee  where  th<0  oilligation  of  as  oaitiL 
18  most  saeted,  kept  wistefe,  with'  «  %fated  motek  iv  Imhus^ 
arti  tho  d!oor  of  a  magazrae  filled  witii  tw9  kcudrod  tfarasa&d 
qmstala  of  powder,  npott  which  were  piled!  all  ib»  tttumsms^  of 
tile  Baeha ;  and  the  esEplosHJtt  of  whwh,  thas  f^aeed  m  Ae 
mercy  of  this  yomg  ftnslieal  skve,  would,  al  Ao  first  iRgwIt 
hare  Mown  to  atoms  the  riehes  <^  Alt,  his  kcretD.,  the  eityof 
Anina,  and  the  Torkisftif  armf,  whieh  might  attempt  to  oecapy 
the  castle  in  his  ahsenee. 

xxni 

Thus  guaranteed  against  all  ssrprise,  tile  Padlk  west,  wi4ib  his 
yotmg  wife  Tasfliki,  some  slaves,  and  a  few  of  his  most  iatrepid 
Albanians,  to  ih»  island  iir  the  khe  fixed  en  fer  iStso  iultivBew 
and  negociatmnf.  He  estabficind  himself  thefe  iff  a  Measure 
isosqne,  whicfr  was  only  defended  by  the  lake  sand  some  pali- 
sacies ;  he  hadarmsandammtuntion  brougkft  tbithex,  and  awaited, 
only  half  satisfied  ef  his  safety,  ihe  visit  oi  KmmibaA,  and  the 
delivery  of  the  treaty,  whieh  he  was^  told  had  asrhrod'  from 
Constantmoplo  zrr  the  Turkish  eampi  Sonn^d  affBcted  en 
Hhiess  which  kept  him  confined  to  Mo  tee^,  mmi  emsuned  the 
time  in  messages'  aeod  tempornihig,  winch  afiEbrded  hka  epper* 
tonities  of  eorroptmg  the  garrison  of  the  castie  e<  JaniBai,  thus 
left  to  their  own  dlsCTotion.  But  this  was  not  enough  so  long 
as  the  lighthouse  of  the  castle,  neair  whieh  the  slave  Fethim 
kept  watch,  should  continue  unextingaished,  and  thieatiening 
to  blow  into  the  air  the  assailants  oi  tiiie  fortress. 

But  stratagem  effected  what  power  eould  not  accomplish. 
Eburchid  and  his  generals  swore  upon  the  Koran  to  Ali,  that 
the  firman  of  his  pardon  from  the  Grand  Sigoeie  was  in  tikeir 
handa ;  but  that  before  they  could  place  it  m  his,  the  hoBOUf  of 
tfieir  common  sovereign  required  that  this  firman,  the  ffpon- 
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^  Hu  weaknesi  in  jUsMSng  to  them. 

taoeous  pledge  of  tLeir  masterls  magnanimity,  shodfA  not 
appear  to  be  a  concession  to  fear,  and  that  the  fire  in  die  liglrt- 
honse,  T^hich  was  confided  to  F6tbim,  and  was  burning  at  the 
door  of  the  powder  magazine,  should  he  extinguished.  For 
the  first  time  Ali  suspected  the  snare  into  which  he  was  falling 
and  under  pzet^ce  that  his  slave  F6thim  would  obey  nothing 
but  his  voice,  he  asked  to  go  back  to  the  castle,  to  give  him  his 
orders  personally  in  his  fortzess.  It  was  now,  however,  too 
late,  far  the  Turkish  barks  had  already  cut  off  the  communi- 
cation between  the  shore  and  the  island.  The  Facha,  thus 
compelled  to  confide  in  the  honour  of  his  enemies,  finished  by 
glfiiig  to  the  officezB  of  Eoorchid  a  ring  which  he  wore  sus- 
pended from  his  neek,  and  which  was  the  signal  between  him 
and  Fethim  fox  the  blind  obedience  of  the  latter.  The  offi- 
cffl&ol  Eosrchid,  when  mastexs  of  this  talisman,  regained  the 
skoitt,  entaiad  the  castle,  and  showed  it  to  the  slave ;  upon 
wJncb  tba  yoong  £uuitia  recognised  his  master's  signet-ring, 
bowed  hia  head  in  token  of  respect,  and  instantly  extinguished 
th»  lightlifTMft  fire.  When  the  Turks  saw  him  disarmed  to 
the^veiy  last  spaark^  they  despatched  him  with  their  poniards, 
and  left  his  dead  body  at  the  doer  of  the  magazine.  No  indi- 
calEk)&o£  this  oeeunence  appeared  from  the  w^  of  the  castle ; 
aad  AB,  siaJl  confiding,  gpueed  tranquilly  from  the  windows  of 
hi*  diva*  upon  thv  wanes  of  the  lake,,  whick  were  soon  to  biing 
hint  tiM  beats  of  Konnhid  and  the  pardon  of  the  Sultan. 

XXIV 

These  did  noi  make  iLmx  aj^Maiaaee  till  tba  middle  of  the 
day.  Tbey  were  fiUed  with  the  paBeq)al  officers  of  Knurcbid, 
vdio  ksded  wiih  eveiy  mack  of  xa^ct,  though  all  were  fully 
anned,  on  the  beadli  firatft  whieh  asoae  the  kieak  of  Ali 

Ihb  Paebe  anaitod  ihem,  surouikded  by  a  dcoen  of  his 
moat  determkied  ^DUovett,  npca  a  boarded  platform,  supported 
Gtt  iBhert  woodan.  piUan^  whadi  pKJected,  in.  the  onea^slyle 
of  odufteeterev  ia  tent  e£  the  kiosk,  id  the  rear  of  whielk  were 
the  residence  and  the  harem  of  the  Vizir.  Hassaaa  Pacha,  Oner 
Briones,  and  Mehemet  Selictar,  sword-bearer  of  Kourchid,  and 
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a  group  of  his  principal  officers,  were  the  only  ones  that  landed, 
and  with  a  sombre  expression  of  coontenance  ascended  the 
steps  of  the  platform.  Not  perceiving  Kourchid  amongst 
them,  and  suspecting,  from  the  gloomy  looks  and  arms  of  his 
officers,  that  they  were  the  bearers  of  treachery  and  death, 
instead  of  the  treaty  of  peace  and  pardon,  Ali  rose  up,  drew  a 
pistol  from  his  girdle,  and  addressing  Hassan  Pacha  in  a  voice 
of  tiiunder:  "Stop!"  he  cried,  "what  do  you  bring  me?" 
"  The  order  of  the  Sultan,"  replied  Hassan  "  Do  you  recog- 
nise these  august  characters?*'  Then  displaying  before  his 
eyes  the  golden  letters  which  decorate  the  firmans  of  the 
Grand  Signore  :  "  Eesign  yourself  to  destiny,"  he  said ;  "  make 
your  ablutions,  invoke  Allah  and  the  prophet!  The  Sultan 
demands  your  head ! "  "  My  head,"  replied  Ali,  "  is  not  given 
up  so  easily ! "  and  without  waiting  for  Hassan's  reply  he  fired 
and  stretched  him  at  his  feet,  with  a  ball  through  tiie  thigh ; 
with  a  second  pistol  he  killed  the  chief  of  Kourchid's  staff. 
His  officers,  and  at  their  head  Constantine  Botzaris,  the 
Suliot  chief,  who  was  a  hostage  in  his  palace  and  devoted  to 
his  cause  from  gratitude,  followed  his  example,  and  firing  into 
the  group  of  Ottomans  who  were  ascending  to  the  platform, 
covered  tiie  steps  with  their  dead  and  wounded  bodies.  But 
Ali  himself  was  struck  with  a  ball  in  the  side,  and  drawing  his 
hand  all  covered  with  blood  from  under  his  pelisse,  he  showed 
it  to  Botzaris,  exclaiming,  "  Eun  and  kill  Vasiliki,  my  wife, 
that  she  may  go  with  me  to  the  grave,  and  that  these  traitors 
may  not  tarnish  her  beauty ! "  He  had  scarcely  pronounced 
these  words  when  a  ball  fired  through  the  boards  of  the  plat- 
form on  which  he  stood,  struck  him  in  the  small  of  the  back 
and  made  him  stagger  like  a  drunken  man.  He  held  himself  up 
by  the  bars  of  a  window,  but  his  palikaries  seeing  him  fall,  threw 
themselves,  together  with  Botzaris,  into  the  lake,  and  swam  off  to 
a  neighbouring  rock  to  conceal  themselves  from  the  vengeance 
of  Kourchid.  The  Turks,  having  now  no  enemies  to  oppose 
them,  hastened  up  the  bloody  steps  of  the  platform,  drew  Ali 
by  his  white  beard  out  of  the  kiosk,  placed  his  neck  upon  one 
of  the  stone  steps,  cut  off  his  head,  and  sent  it  in  a  sUver-gilt 
coffer  to  the  Sultan. 
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His  young  Greek  wife,  Vasiliki,  was  taken,  withmit  insdt 
or  outrage,  to  the  tent  of  Kourchid.  She  wept  the  next  day 
on  seeing  the  ministers  and  officers  of  her  husband  in  chains, 
and  his  tceasures  and  the  decorations  of  his  palace  carried  o& 
amidst  the  rode  merriment  of  the  Turkish  soldiery.  She 
asked  permission  to  pay  funeral  honours  to  the  body  of  the 
hero  of  Epirus,  whom  she  loved,  in  spite  of  the  disparity  of 
age  and  religion,  and  she  was  granted  this  fieiyour.  Janina 
and  the  neighbouring  mountains  of  Pindus  resounded  with  the 
wailings  of  Vasiliki,  and  of  the  Greek  and  Mussulman  popu- 
lation of  this  wild  region,  of  which  Ali  was  at  once  the  tyrant 
.  and  the  hero,  the  terror  and  the  glory.  The  Sultan  banished 
Vasiliki  to  one  of  the  mountain  villages.  Ali*s  treasures  paid 
the  arrears  of  Kourchid*s  army,  and  the  Turks  relieved  from 
the  obstacle  which  this  revolt  had  occasioned  for  the  last  three 
years,  poured  down  in  a  torrent  from  Epirus  upon  the  Morea, 
sweeping  everything  before  it  with  fire  and  sword,  and  the 
cries  of  the  Greeks  resounded  with  greater  despair  than  ever 
throughout  Europe. 

XXV 

But  though  it  was  heard  with  answering  sympathy  by  the 
peoples  of  the  continent,  the  sovereigns  turned  a  det^  ear  to 
the  ciy.  The  Emperor  of  Russia,  fearful  of  encouraging  in 
Greece  the  genius  of  revolution  which  he  had  sworn  to  stifle 
in  France,  in  Italy,  in  Spain,  and  in  Germany,  made  his 
policy  of  ambition  yield  for  the  present  to  his  policy  of  prin- 
ciple. M.  de  Mettemich  trembled  at  opening  on  the  Austrian 
frontiers  those  volcanoes  of  opinion  which  were  rumbling 
throughout  Germany.  Prussia,  as  usual,  hesitated  between 
England,  Austria,  and  Russia.  Even  England  herself  looked 
with  suspicion  on  the  regeneration,  unseasonable  for  her  at 
least,  of  a  nation  the  independence  of  which  must  weaken 
Turkey,  open  the  Dardanelles,  perhaps,  to  the  future  fleets  of 
Russia,  and  create  in  the  Mediterranean  a  formidable  rival  to 
her  own  naval  and  commercial  supremacy  there.  Finally, 
France,  more  generally  guided  by  impulse  than  calculation^ 
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ftuifMl  of  laiwf eiiw  hy  Ifce  Fwek 


flwiiHtMtr  coBUDMistiD^  bot  miuiBcided,  Dotweear  Iter  pfty  fov 
8  ChnstiaD  laoo^  and  her  M  al&Bce  ^;vM  dke  sidtsBS.  Bat 
tho  tiBi6  WRS  iqsprosdbiiig  ^vbqs  li6f  go^ennB^tit,  e(Mnre82  by 
psbHo  opinioB,  im^  to  deldtonte  on  s  seeoncF  interrvntion,  ah 
impolitie,  but  a  magBaniiBous  contratKetfon  to  her  counter- 
rBToltitionary  SBlefTeBlioii  ib  Spflsn* 


boob:  fobtt-foubth. 


TheliMitinWiiMKf  Loms  XyiIL->H]6  gndwd  ^edinCf-^BoeeMing  im^r- 
tan<wx>f  M.  de  VilldlA— The  King's  effi>rt8  to  ooneeal  his  approaching 
cQsaoktion  &«&  the  eyes  of  the  puhlic— Alarm  of  the  Conrt,  of  the 
party  of  the  Count  d^Artois,  and  of  the  Clergy — ^Loms  ivitl.  post- 
pones i%e  fdd  of  ralig^off— >It  is  deiernined:  to  hayv  reeonrae  to 
]\fadaa»daCa9l»^Ni^;oeiatioit  of  M*  d*  k.B&BhefancaQldh--MadHiift 
dtt.CayWftSMOMiiiith  the Kkig^-HI» ImAatsm  wi  death— -Aixseft- 
noiLof  Ghadfis  JL — Ingratitude  oi  the  reigning  power  to  Madame  da 
Cajhi— Review  of  the  life  of  Louis  XVliL— His  exile— His  xdjgn— 
Bis  porfanut  as  a  man  and  as  a  soyereign. 


BxjT  at  iSm  crisis  m  the  aSairs  of  tihB  East,  LoufeXYlll,, 
dmmag  neaor  his  end,  was  no  longer  m  a  conditron  to  gire  dae 
consideiation  to  tlie  resolntibns  essential  fiir  Ids*  govemxient  to 
come  ti&  on  tbe  question  of  external  policy  with  rei^ience  to 
the  Greek  roYoIation,  or  to  conmxit  his  suljects  in  a  ^stairt' 
interrention,  of  wMdi  he  conM  not  foretell  the  vicissitndes,  or 
control  tibe  events*  any  more  than  her  couM  expect  to  see  ftar 
conchision.  His  rniad'  was  occnpie^  bj  other  thoi:^hts»  wfaidi 
more  neoriy  concerned  himself.  He  felt  that  he  was  dying, 
and  he  wished  to  die  in  peace.  Great  serenity  with  respect  to 
his  own  reign,  and  great  doubt  as  to  that  of  his  successor,  pre- 
vailed during  these  latter  years  in  his  reffections,  and  in  Yas 
conversations  on  the  daily  anxieties  of  the  throne,  and  on  the 
melancholy  decay  of  his  Realties.  He  did  not  endeavour  to 
hide  from  himself  the  symptoms  of  weaikness  and  approacMng- 
death  which  nature  suggested  to  him.  He  did  not  complain 
of  the  condition  of  humanity,  nor  did  he  seek  fa  the  problem- 
atical resources  of  art,  l£iose  miracles  which  the  dymg"9cctvpants 
of  thrones  so  eagerfy  demand  from  liieir  me£cal  men;  nefdier 
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did  he  fly  to  the  practice  of  a  puerile  devotion  for  refuge  or 
consolation  against  the  terrors  of  conscience  or  the  horrors  of 
death.  His  firm  and  meditatiye  mind  looked  on  the  past 
without  shame,  and  to  the  future  without  dread.  He  relied, 
with  just  and  royal  pride,  on  the  verdict  that  posterity  would 
pass  upon  his  retgn ;  for  no  one  knew  better  than  himself  the 
difficulties  he  had  to  conquer  in  the  councils  of  Europe,  in  the 
exactions  of  his  family,  and  in  the  versatility  of  his  subjects, 
in  twice  reascending  a  throne,  and  maintaining  himself  thereon 
to  the  last.  To  die  upon  that  throne  appeared  to  him  to  he 
the  triumph  of  his  policy  and  his  fortitude.  His  death-bed  in 
the  palace  of  his  ancestors,  in  the  midst  of  a  vanquished  revo- 
lution, and  an  emigration  kept  within  bounds,  was  in  his 
opinion  the  chef  d'ceuvre  of  wisdom,  and  a  successful  defiance 
of  fortune.  For  what  was  to  follow  he  relied  upon  Providence 
to  justify  him  with  posterity,  and  on  the  shallow  mind  of  his 
brother  to  cause  him  to  be  equally  regretted  by  the  men  of  the 
revolution  and  the  men  of  the  monarchy.  Louis  XVIII.  felt 
great  affection  for  the  character  of  the  Count  d*Artois,  but 
never  much  esteem  for  his  intellect.  He  had  been  accustomed 
from  childhood  to  love  him,  and  also  to  appreciate  him  confi- 
dentially with  a  degree  of  tender  indulgence  which  was,  how- 
ever, allied  to  disdain.  His  reign  incessantly  clogged,  or 
agitated  by  the  adherents  of  his  brother,  had  not  induced  him 
to  change  his  opinion  as  to  his  political  capacity ;  but  his  ill. 
humour  against  him  had  never  conquered  his  affection.  He 
was  anxious,  from  family  feeling,  as  well  as  from  regard  for  the 
monarchy,  to  leave  him  a  throne  consolidated  by  institutions 
stronger  than  his  caprice,  and  capable  even  of  resisting  his 
errors.  He  was  still  further  anxious  to  leave  him,  m  a  minister 
accepted  by  himself,  his  own  mind  in  his  council  after  his 
death,  that  he  might  perpetuate  his  reign  under  another  name. 
It  was  with  this  view  that  the  King  had  accepted  M.  de  ViUele 
from  his  brother's  hands,  that  he  had,  by  little  and  little,  moulded 
this  minister  to  his  own  policy,  that  he  had  yielded  greatly  to 
the  Count  d*Artois  and  to  the  clerical  party,  to  attach  them 
through  gratitude  to  M.  de  Villele,— and  that  he  had  bent  the 
conclusion  of  his  reign  to  the  exactions  of  his  fieumly,  to  soften 
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the  transition,  and  to  pass  inrithout  a  shock  over  the  critical 
step  of  the  tomb. 

II. 

M.  de  Yillele,  with  a  mind  at  once  solid  and  soaple,  whom 
practice  in  political  afiBedrs,  a  knowledge  of  parties,  and  daily 
intercourse  and  conversation  with  the  King  had  profoqndiy 
modified  since  1814,  was  the  man  most  happily  chosen  for 
this  ministry  of  two  reigns.  By  his  prudence  he  reassured 
the  dying  king  against  any  excess  of  royalism,  or  of  sacerdotal 
power,  which  might  agitate  or  irritate  the  country,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  reassured  the  Count  d'Artois  against  such 
excesses  of  philosophy,-  or  of  liberalism  as  might  alarm  his 
conscience,  or  compromise  his  future  authority.  Being  thus  in- 
vested at  the  same  time  with  full  powers  by  the  King,  with  the 
confidence  of  his  brother,  the  esteem  of  the  royal  family,  the 
ascendancy  over  the  moderate  royalists,  with  a  certain  secre"^ 
inclination  of  the  monarchical  liberals,  with  the  uncontested 
supremacy  in  the  council,  with  the  authority  of  talent  in  the 
Chamber,  and  finally,  with  the  deference  of  Madame  du  Cayla 
herself,  who  feeling  the  power  gliding  away  from  her  with  the 
life  of  the  King,  wished  to  conciliate  the  gratitude  and  lasting 
amity  of  the  minister ;  with  all  these  advantages  M.  de  Villdle 
exercised  at  this  moment  the  real  dictatorship  of  an  inter- 
regnum. All  parties  felt  that  the  King  no  longer  governed, 
and  that  his  brother  had  not  yet  begun  to  govern,  and  seemed 
tacitly  to  agree  that  the  minister  should  have  the  entire  control 
of  the  crisis  they  were  about  to  pass  through.  There  are 
critical  moments  in  the  existence  of  nations,  when  the  passions 
of  themselves  are  silent  and  inactive  before  the  gravity  of  an 
event  which  inspires  all  with  prudence,  as  if  the  instinct  of 
one  common  danger  had  infused  a  transient  but  superhuman 
wisdom  into  a  people  attentive  to  its  own  fate. 

Ill 

Meanwhile,  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  the  Eling  seemed 
still  to  govern.     In  spite  of  the  calumnies  and  sarcasms  with 
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which  pacties  lioatile  to  the  BoBrbom  had  £llaci  tbe  jninds  of 
the  people,  by  ayailing  themselves  of  everyAang  ^tgainai  tlie 
King,  even  to  his  old  age  and  infinnities,  the  countiy  had  a 
conyiction  of  his  intelligence  and  wisdom,  and  a  vague  pre- 
seatimeat  of  the  incapacity  of  hia  auooesBoi.  JJonis  XVlII., 
eq>ecially  ia  the  latter  pexiod  of  his  lifs^  had  ounted  the  love, 
imd  the  antidpative  regret  of  his  sulyects.  Ingratitude  aooae- 
tunea  hhuhea  before  death,  and  giatitDde  does  not  always 
await  tine  taxij  leward  of  postenty.  The  court  and  the 
2DiniBtera,  therefore,  knew  that  the  near  symptoms  of  «  ohan^e 
of  reign  would  viokntl j  agitate  and  disfaiit  the  coantzy ;  and 
the  SjDg  hiinaelf  knew  thda  better  than  any  one.  JBd^  beliewd 
€hat  Ihe  people  loired  bin,  because  he  was  oonaoioas  of  having 
merited  wisill  of  puhlio  opiiaen.  He  widbed  to  wonder  one 
last  flervioe  to  hia  ]dngdoBi«nd  his  family,  by  •qiiietiy  departing 
bodi  fiaoa  fife  «nd  tfasone,  and  eonoealing  fmm  his  peof4e^  to 
the  inery  UsL,  the  decay  of  his  atreogth,— ^which«  however,  he 
waa  Qonacioua  of  hhnietf,— by  ahewing,  as  he  iamihaxly  et- 
poBssed  hiiBseif  to  hb  ministeKS,  a  food  ftkB$  40  tke  4N«ny, 
and  by  levnag  no  mtanal^no  period  &r  unceftainty  and  i^^^- 
tion  beiiman  h»  hivdier's  reign  and  hia  ewn.  Solicatous  above 
«H  4ibout  f wUk  CBsdit  and  the  price  of  ahe  funds,  Ihe  h%|i 
niB  of  nhiehnaa  a  pledge  to  him  of  that  pacific  {MNMiperi^ 
te  idiich  he  had  xeatored  France  hy  his  liberal  poU<7,  he 
dreaded  that  the  aanonDcemfioit  of  hisappeoaching  death  n^ght 
aaapflod  4his  upward  movement  of  ^saperily  and  coaxfideQee, 
the  weahh  Kxf  private  peraaas  m  well  as  af  the  state.  This 
dioi^rt  f)reocBiqMed  his  mind  meae  than  all  the  othen,  he 
waa  aa  raaxiooa  tfchat  Jio  peonoiaiy  oriais  should  i^gpavate  altar 
his  death  ihe  difficulties  of  the  change  of  jrei^  Ba  en- 
deavaaaad  to  mahe  «them  helieve  that  he  had  iritill  many  yeas 
befiwaUm,  when  he  hhnaelffiEuty  looked  fiinnajid  to  «  veiy  ftw 
days.  The  cod  prariaioii  with  which,  in  his  mast  pavate 
intimacy,  he  calculated  the  very  few  that  were  still  le/t  him 
to  live,  the  stoic  solicitude  with  which  he  prescribed  before- 
hand the  measures  to  be  taken  to  conceal  his  last  moments, 
indicated  his  possessaon  of  that  reflective  braveiy  which  is  more 
raze  than  diat  of  the  battle-field;  that  philosophical  i^vngfi 
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idtlund;  ogteirtafioa,  cntibaflMtsm,  or  illvBion,  mttck  ooi  kvk 
on  the  sepiilchm  9t  ih»  S9ot«f  die  dnxme,  end  csb  ^mpme 
itself  to  SeioBBdiiiito  it  iridi  beoomiiig  Ogatf, 

M.  de  ViSte  yms  flie  «&ty  oanfidant  <df  liiB  iaud  propoa- 
tmiB  fcTcbadi.  Tbe  'ds7 m  which  tiiii  naiste  lui  be&ce 
ban  ifer  ^ugutluw  tthe  osdaiaaee  dLookoiaf  tin  liibertf  0f  ike 
press  under  suspicion,  and  establishing  the  caBerahi|»,  m  •enier 
to  prevent  the  joomals  from. publishing,  in  France  and  in 
Europe,  the  state  of  the  King's  health,  the  King  gave  his 
minister  a  glance  of  intelligence,  and  feeling  from  this  pruden- 
tial cneaBine ito  ^eataBemtj  in  wMdi  kt  liBBiBjr  stood,  ^'I  un- 
derstand joo,"  be  said  i9MLm  firm -mffieynBi  taioBgdw  piper 
from  M.  da  VaU^le,  he  ngsed,  donty  aodmotbont  treai&ag, 
tbe  ordmsnee  yAoiAi,  bo«»?er,  lie  kneir  m^^  be  Jooised  i^on 
as  bis  omn 'deifh  «nBUiit. 

But  be  did  nottfaeleBi  oontmue  to  ^vfcgeot  bzmBelf  teibe 
tzedDie  of  aillbe  foiradie  and  a&sM  refieptioBB,  and  to  sU  the 
etiquBtte  of  ins  ehnaber  jdhL  of  the  fdaee,  -Mick  migbt  deeeihre 
bis  ODOElaers  and  b»  sulgects  en  Ute  score  «f  ins  besith.  fie 
took  bisiosdunoj  eaonge  esenase,  jmd  fdien  tbe  npid  decv)r  of 
has  stmngtb  d^  aot  suffiar  bam  to  enjof  it  joy  iongsi:,  be 
aolfond  bis  i^ntlemoB  to  go  m  his  stead,  tbadt  ^besin^iof  bis 
e^pa^e  in  tibe  drives  be  -was  aeeostomsd  In  fraqpient  oo^t 
isqDOse  flcpsn  and  reaasore  lie  mubitode.  On  IIm  aiqmaob  ef 
his  bixibidaj  bis  pbfniciaBS  dmndad  IIm  is^ne  lof  a  pnUic 
noqatiML  by  him  of  j^  stbe  -gDoast  bedoas^of  the  Btate,mid  begged 
«f  him  i0  n^oom  daos  rsf^d  -eoBtmoa^ ;  bntlie  gare  an  ensir- 
igaticxafiiasl  '<A  im^"  be  said,  "sbsnld  new  be  indisposed 
to  bis  peopki  *'  Be  neooidiBgly  had  Idmself  dnssed  mp  in 
hill  rnjiil  1  imliiinri  iinil  rlnmmfininn,  amii  snt  mi  him  IJhrrinn  in  ihii 
iMUsrbeaelbeGseiidieffieitlly  defied  before  iHi^  Heenrted 
bimeelf  to  tie  oeofdieCe  esbaastion  of  bis  slrenf^di  to  pxesene 
tha  aUatnde*  die  kok,  tbe  frasenos  «f  jniad,  and  (ths  msti'miBiy 
.fimileefbiBdayBiofaaidieiioe;  and  be  bore  far  many  boars  Ite 
sufierim  eooaaioned  iky  tbis  icaqg  disfiimnintiirai  of  bis  sf- 
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proadung  death.  It  inras  onlj  at  the  end  that  his  pains  and 
weakness  betiajed  the  finnness  of  his  mind.  With  his  pale 
and  meagre  countenance  bent  down,  and  his  head  declined 
upon  his  breast  till  it  almost  touched  his  knees,  he  slept  aa 
soundly  as  if  he  was  already  dead ;  and  the  last  of  his  courtiei*s 
who  silently  moved  past  the  foot  of  his  throne,  fiwcied  them- 
selyes  defiling  before  the  phantom  of  the  deceased  monarch. 
He  was  borne,  still  asleep,  into  his  apartments ;  his  obstinate 
firmness  having  increased  the  public  alarm  which  he  had 
wished  to  dissipate. 


On  the  following  day,  however,  the  King  resumed  his  ordi- 
naiy  habits  and  occupations.  He  arose  at  the  same  hour,  was 
dressed  with  the  same  attention  to  personal  appearance,  sat  in 
his  cabinet  at  the  same  table,  tried  to  read  the  same  books, 
was  exact  in  his  correspondence  with  his .  &ir  friend  at  the  cus« 
tbmary  hours,  which  gave  vent  to  his  caprice,  or  consolation  to 
his  breast,  presided  at  the  council  of  ministers,  and  discussed, 
with  entire  freedom  of  will  and  feusulty,  the  questions  of  state 
or  of  administration  which  were  laid  before  him ;  except  that 
the  sleep  of  old  age,  his  only  illness,  with  which  he  was  every 
moment  attacked,  from  the  exhaustion  of  his  strength,  frequently 
interrupted  his  attention  and  observations.  On  these  occasions 
his  head  fell  with  all  its  weight,  and  with  so  much  force  upon 
the  table,  that  the  frequency  of  these  collisions  with  the  bronze 
border  of  his  desk  had  niade  an  ugly  scar  upon  his  forehead. 

His  increasing  weakness  and  tendency  to  sleep  especially 
attracted  the  notice  of  his  physicians.  Every  Wednesday,  the 
day  set  apart  by  him  for  the  long  audiences  which  he  still  gave 
to  Madame  du  Cayla,  the  necessary  attention  and  conversation 
causing  additional  excitement  still  further  exhausted  his  vitality 
Madame  du  Cayla,  who  perceived  the  approach  of  death,  as  wdl 
88  the  murmurs  of  the  court  and  royal  family,  implored  him  to 
dispense  with  her  visits,  and  retired  to  her  chateau  of  St  Ouen 
near  Paris.  The  King  himself  with  difficulty  made  this  sacri- 
fice of  attadmient  to  motives  of  propriety,  and  from  his  grief  it 
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might  be  said  that  it  cost  him  more  to  give  up  friendship  thau 
the  throne.  Though  he  might  no  longer  be  a  king,  yet  he 
was  still  a  man.  No  prince  falsely  accused  of  insensibility  and 
selfishness  ever  had  more  occasion  for  afiPection,  or  ever  had 
more  obstinately  devoted  his  first  and  last  days  to  the  charms 
and  even  to  the  slavery  of  his  attachments.  He  occupied  him- 
self to  his  last  moments  in  thinking  of  the  provision  he  might 
secure  after  his  death  to  her  that  he  loved. 

VI 

The  royal  family,  satisfied  with  the  removal  of  Madame  da 
Cayla,  lavished  the  most  affectionate  cares  upon  the  King,  to 
make  him  forget  his  fair  absent  friend.  The  ambitious  party 
of  the  clergy,  which  she  had  served  so  usefully,  braving  so 
many  scruples,  and  so  many  malignant  insinuations,  now  cast 
away  an  instrument  which  might  become  a  source  of  scandal, 
and  rejoiced  at  having  purified  the  palace  of  all  suspicion  and 
nil  equivocal  appearance.  Some,  with  a  sincere  and  pious  zeal  for 
the  eternal  salvation  of  the  King,  and  for  the  edification  of  the 
people,  and  others  from  a  sense  of  royal  propriety,  and  to  show 
that  a  prince  suspected  of  philosophy  and  incredulity  had  at 
last  acknowledged  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  and  died  surrounded 
by  the  priests  of  his  kingdom,  beset  the  royal  family,  and  the 
most  confidential  courtiers  of  the  King's  chamber,  to  inspire 
him  with  a  wish  for  the  pious  ceremonies  which  the  church 
offers  to  the  dying,  and  which  it  invests  with  additional  solem- 
nity for  kings.  The  Count  d'Artois,  who  loved  the  King  with 
the  doable  affection  of  a  brother  and  a  Christian,  the  Duke 
d*Angoulfeme,  a  prince  modestly  but  most  'sincerely  pious,  the 
Duchess,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.,  who  had  imbibed, 
from  the  dungeons  and  the  martyrdom  of  her  family,  a  religion 
steeped  in  tears  and  blood,  had  frequently,  but  in  vain, 
attempted  to  excite  in  the  mind  of  the  King  a  wish  for  the  con- 
solations of  the  church,  respect  preventing  them  from  express- 
ing themselves  more  distinctly.  Louis  XVIII.  was  attentive, 
but  dec^  in  appearance,  to  all  these  insinuations  of  his 
family  and  his  courtiers. 

4  P 
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VII. 

This  prince  was,  Hke  a  majoritj  of  the  gentlemen  of  Ms 
age,  a  man  of  two  sods  and  of  two  centuries.  Broagiit  up  in 
the  arms  of  the  church,  vMch  was,  before  the  levolotion,  the 
second  nurse  of  princes ;  inspired  at  a  later  period  mtftfreecbm 
of  thought  and  the  incredulity  of  philosophy ;  fidl  of  the  doobts 
of  the  age  and  the  maxims  of  deism;  finally,  being  hurled 
from  the  steps  of  the  throne  on  the  same  day  that  the  church 
and  the  altar  were  themselves  thrown  down,  and  surrounded 
By  their  exiles,  their  bishops,  and  their  martyrs,  all  victims  of 
one  common  catastrophe,  during  the  emigration,  he  was  at 
once  a  believer  from  childhood,  a  philosopher  from  maturity, 
and  a  sceptic  in  old  age,  but  above  all,  he  was  a  king  and  a 
Bourbon.  These  natural  contradictions  struggled  with  each 
other  in  his  breast,  as  with,  all  the  emigrants  of  the  same 
period,  and  gave  rise  to  striJking,  and  often  very  unsophisticated 
contrasts  in  men  who  were  bom  in  one  age,  lived  in  another, 
and  who  were  but  ill  at  ease  in  both. 

VIII 

The  intellectual  society,  and  the  reading  of  Louis  XVIII. 
before  and  during  the  revolution,  and  his  philosophical  studies 
during  his  exile,  had  liberated  his  mind  from  many  of  the 
official  superstitions  of  his  childhood ;  on  the  other  hand  his 
character  of  the  most  Christian  Kii^  to  be  kept  up  in  the  face 
of  Europe  and  of  France,  his  relationship  to  the  royal  martyr, 
his  ancient  aUianee  with  the  religion  of  St.  Louis,  his  train 
of  bishops,  his  title  of  restorer  of  the  throne  and  the  altar,  his 
intercourse^  epistdaxy  and  social^  in  foreign  countries  with  the 
great  writers,  aoti-revokitioDaiy  and  anti-philosophical,  such  as 
De  Bonald,  Be  Maistre,  and  De  Chateaubriand;  finally,  his  court 
aiMlhig  gpvemment^  full  of  the  representatives  of  the  clerical 
party,  and  the  strength  which  the  restoration  derived  from  this 
conscience-ruling  party  had,  if  not  converted,  at  least  con- 
stndned  Louis  XYIII.  to  on  official  orthodoxy  which  clashed 
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With:  his  preeonctiTed  ideaa,  hoi  whidi  ivas  heeowUig  li»  his 
ragn.  During  its  isarsi  jeats  he  spdke  of  uriigkw  as  s  hang 
when  in  patUie,  ss  a  philosopher  in  prbralev  bi^  aliPi^- wi& 
dmeney,  and  like  a  atyvereign  i^  looked  npon  the  chuHCk  as 
the  grea(s  piogenator  of  his  c^Tnasty^,  and  the  great  etiqtieAte  oi 
lm«aat.  Smk  nas  Loins  XYIII.  siaee  1814  and  1815.  His 
public  life  was  conformable  to  these  dkspositions  of  his  mind ; 
the  assiduous  exercise  of  divine  worship  formed  part  of  his 
kingly  ceremonial,  and  he  attended  it  with  all  the  solemnity  of 
Louis  XIV.  In  private  life  he  preserved  his  freedom  of 
thou^,  and  even  indulged  m  that  light  raillery  at  popular 
siiperstftioBS,  and  those  occasionaHy  bitter  smiles  at  the  pros- 
tration of  his  brother  before  the  cfeigy,  which  exhibited  the 
phflosophical  independence  of  the  man,  under  the  external  res- 
pect of  the  Bourbon  and  the  sovereign.  He  did  not,  like 
Louis  Xiy.,  give  up  his  conscience  to  a  TeHier ;  for  though  he 
had  an  official  confessor,  as  a  necessary  a^unct  to  the  royal 
household,  he  never  appeared  at  court,  nor  did  he  govern 
the  King's  conscience,  or  exercise  any  influence  over  public 
aflhirs.  An  humble  and  obscure  priest,  exiFed  to  the  attics  of 
the  Tuileries,  and  a  stranger  to  every  ambitious  fiction  of  the 
cleiqgy,  had  been  chosen  by  the  K^ng  for  the  sanctity  of  his 
life,  and  the  disinterestedness  of  hn  faitii.  A  man  of  God  con- 
cealed, for  the  religious  consolation  of  the  prince,  behind  the 
curtain  of  the  temple,  and  in  the  deep  shadows  of  the  palace. 

IX. 

Louis  XTIIL,  resembKng  in  this  respect  his  grandfether 
Louis  XV.,  had  never,  even  in  Ms  dissipated  moments,  closed 
the  door  behiiid  him  against  a  return  to  the  belief  of  his  family 
and  his  youth.  He  even  affected,  with  an  ostentation  of  theo- 
logical learning,  a  certain  sacred  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  dog- 
mas  and  ceremonies,  suitable,  he  said,  to  a  successor  of  Charle- 
magne and  a  sovereign  who  called  himself  the  first  bishop  of  his 
kingdom  He  took  a  pleasure  in  puzzling  on  these  subjects  the 
doctors  of  divinity,  the  theologians,  and  the  cardinals  of  his 
court; — an  intellectual  badinage  rather  than  pretension  to  piety 
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No  one  i^as  deceived  by  it,  and  the  clergy  themselves,  while 
they  afPected  to  represent  him  to  the  people  as  the  restorer  of 
the  church,  only  recognised  in  him  a  rank  philosopher,  corrup- 
ted from  his  infimcy  upwards  by  the  vices  of  an  incredulous 
age,  and  leagued  at  a  later  period  with  the  legislators  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  for  liberty  of  consdenoe,  and  aboUtionof 
the  temporal  power  of  the  church. 


During  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  however,  and  since  the 
increase  of  those  infirmities  which  carry  the  thoughts  of  man 
beyond  a  period  that  every  day  becomes  shorter  and  more 
obscure  to  view,  Louis'  XVIII.  more  frequently  turned  his 
looks  towards  heaven,  where  he  sought  for  the  hopes  and  con- 
solation he  could  no  longer  £uid  here  below.  He  loved  to  talk 
of  things  eternal,  and  a  strain  of  pious  melancholy  ran  through 
and  softened  his  most  fiEtmiliar  conversations.  A  philosophical 
Christianity  freeing  the  soul  from  the  superstitions  of  the  vulgar, 
but  sanctifying  it  by  a  perfect  morality,  and  deifying  it  by  im- 
mortal convictions,  seemed  from  day  to  day  to  bring  him  still 
nearer,. by  circuitous  approaches,  to  his  household  gods,  and  to 
reconcile  in  his  behalf  the  Hght  of  lofty  reason,  with  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  an  humble  faith.  The  hints  and  observations  o^ 
Madame  dvL  Cayla,  in  whose  breast  a  feminine  devotion  was 
sincerely  associated,  as  in  that  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  with 
her  influence  over  the  royal  heart,  had  still  further  disposed  the 
mind  of  Louis  XVIII.  to  religious  observances.  This  was  the 
part  and  the  mission  of  Madame  du  Cayla  in  her  intimacy  with 
the  King.  But  exclusive  of  this  almosi  official  position  of  the 
emissary  of  the  clerical  party  in  the  royal  cabinet,  the  affection 
of  a  woman  has  always  in  it  some  touch  of  piety  ;  and  affection 
or  a  beloved  woman,  especially  at  an  age  when  love  and  life  are 
both  ebbing  together,  makesthe  soul  flexible,  and  bends  it  easily 
under  the  contagious  credulity  of  feminine  tenderness.  Death, 
therefore,  found  Louis  XVIII.  very  well  disposed  to  resign 
his  life  religiously  to  the  stem  master  of  kings. 
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XI- 

But  whether  from  mental  repugnance  to  profess  with  his 
month  when  dying,  dogmas  which  his  heart  did  not  entirely 
acknowledge,  or  whether  through  dread  of  prematurely  sur- 
rendering his  conscience  to  those  clerical  dignitaries,  who  were 
masters  of  his  hrother's  soul  and  were  thirsting  for  his,  v.ho 
might  ahuse  the  weakness  of  a  dying  man  to  exact  from  him 
some  signal  acts  of  orthodoxy,  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  his 
reign  and  the  liberty  of  his  dynasty,  tho  King  put  off  from  day 
to  day  the  religious  ceremonies  with  which  they  were  desirous 
of  suirounding  his  last  bed.  Meanwhile  deaUi  was  invadiug 
his  whole  frame,  all  but  his  head,  which  seemed  to  increase  iu 
intellect,  in  serenity,  and  mental  majesty,  in  proportion  as  Ufe 
abandoned  the  inferior  parts  of  the  body.  His  legs  already 
beginning  to  mortify  were  incapable  of  motion,  and  his  toes 
fell  off  at  the  joints  like  the  dead  branches  of  a  still  living  tree. 
The  Count  d'Artois  and  the  royal  family,  full  of  impatient 
solicitude  for  the  eternal  welfare  of  a  brother  and  an  uncle  deaf 
to  their  pious  hints,  became  uneasy  at  a  delay  which,  in  their 
opinion,  so  greatly  increased  the  anger  of  God«  The  cardinals 
and  bishops  of  the  court  who  formed  the  Count  d'Artois' 
council  of  conscience,  and  whose  ecclesiastical  positions  made 
them  responsible  to  France  for  the  orthodoxy  of  the  King,  and 
to  the  church  for  his  eternal  salvation,  were  in  a  state  of 
excitement  and  anxiety  in  the  ante-chambers  of  the  loyal 
apartment.  Cardinal  de  Latil,  Cardinal  de  Croi,  the  Bishop 
of  Hermopolis,  M.  de  Frayssinous,  and  the  other  heads  of  tho 
church,  assembled  in  council  under  the  influence  of  these  fears. 
They  deliberated  on  the  measures  to  be  taken  to  exonerate 
their  ecclesiastical  responsibility  before  God  and  men.  They 
determined,  in  concert  with  the  princes  and  princesses  of  the 
family,  to  make  a  painful  but  necessary  communication  to  the 
King  on  the  alarming  condition  in  which  he  was,  and  on  the 
danger  of  postponing  any  longer  the  assistance  of  the  church 
M.  de  Frayssinous,  the  most  gentle,  the  most  affiJble,  and  the 
most  eloquent  of  these  ministers  of  God,  was  charged  by  his 
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colleagues  with  this  delicate  mission.  His  title  as  a  minister 
of  religion,  and  his  official  imtercourse  with  the  King,  veiled 
under  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  audience  this  painful 
appeal  to  tiie  dying  mn.  fie  spoke  toUie  EmgtK  a  unister 
and  a  friend  <dev9tied  to  the  iv^9feie«f  his  soul,  MHHiier  ^hn«is 
an  imperious  find  importunabb  prieit.  He  softened,  "witfti  fdl 
the  flexibility  and  grace  of  his  character  and  langoafe,  tiie  Bad 
truth  whidi  his  mission  revealed  to  his  master.  The  Sjsg, 
who  esteemed  and  lorcd  him  for  has  modentdon  m  pMic 
afEurs,  listened  to  him  without  stcrprise  and  wilihoiit  anger; 
but  he  persisted  in  dedining  ^e  last  ceremonies,  tmder  &e 
apprehension,  he  said,  of  prematurely  alarming  Ins  people,  and 
he  dismissed  the  enroy  of  the  priesthood  widi  a  degree  of 
firmness  which  redoubled  the  fears  of  l3ie  court  and  the  dmrch. 
Nothing  was  talked  of  in  the  apartments  of  Hie  Count  d^Artois, 
in  the  halls  of  the  palace,  and  in  the  coteries  of  the  religious 
party,  but  the  repugnance  of  llio  King  which  so  much  resem* 
bled  impiety,  the  grief  of  the  royal  family  so  uncertain  of  the 
eternal  salvation  of  its  chief,  the  scandal  to  the  church,  disa. 
vowed  at  the  last  gasp,  by  its  temporal  restorer,  and  the  tri- 
umph for  the  philosophical  party.  Agitation  increased  around 
this  bed  of  death;  and  the  monarch  was  not  spared  from 
muttered,  but  disrespectful  reproaches,  for  his  irrdigion,  im- 
penitence, and  impiety. 

xn. 

Being  a  constant  witness  of  this  anxiety  of  the  royal  family, 
and  anguish  of  the  church  party,  the  young  Viscount  de  1& 
Bochefoucauld,  who  had  introduced  Madame  du  Cayla  into  the 
King's  cabinet,  to  infuse  into  the  royal  breast  the  policy  of  his 
party,  ventured  to  propose  her  to  the  royal  family  and  tihe 
bishops,  to  bear  to  the  dying  bed  of  the  old  sovereign  the  coun- 
sels and  supplications  of  his  family,  and  to  conjure  away  the 
obloquy  with  which  the  church  and  the  court  wore  threatened. 
Despair  mode  them  accept  her  intervention ;  upon  which  the 
Viscount  de  la  Bochefoucauld,  who,  through  his  semi-minis- 
terial functions  had  access  to  the  King,  presented  himself  o& 
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fistmrcbij,  iSke  day  for  1^  dificuflsioii  of  the  ifaie  arts.  At  Hie 
door  of  the  zoTal  cabinet,  and  mas  admitted.  He  £>uiid  Jub 
H^esty  sittiiig,  as  Jie  was  aocurtomed  to  do  every  fnoming,  in 
the  raoesB  of  a  window,  before  the  little  desk  at  which  lie  still 
endearoared  to  trace  a  hm  lines,  with  a  hand  tremblii^  and 
worn  a^say  witk  aaBmag,  His  haad,  bent  down  upon  his 
liEBBBt,  loae  ami  Ml  dliocnatel j,  from  his  £hair  to  the  table, 
and  j&om  the  tabfe  to  his  ohair,  his  forehead  striking,  at  each 
forward  morenent,  the  edge  of  the  desk  with  as  dull  a  sound 
as  the  pendidnm  of  his  dock.  Hii  legs  were  swathed  up  with 
a  furred  cloak ;  but  his  toilette  was  ^uite  as  elaborate,  and  his 
liead  as  artistically  dressed  as  on  his  days  of  audience.  His 
dioeks  ware  sunk  and  liollow,  but  his  lips  atill  endeavoured  to 
wear  a  smile,  and  his  bhie  eyes  beamed  with  as  much  light 
and  migesty  as  e^er;  a  lethargic  doze,  and  a  oonstant  awaJdcig, 
opened  aiod  ahut  ihem  sltenuutelj. 

M.  de  la  Bochefoucauld  opened  his  portfolio,  and  presented 
for  his  Majesty's  signature  aome  nnimportant  documentfi^ 
wdueh  1b6  signed  paonfiilly  and  abatractedly*  hut  with  the  ML 
pessesBion  oi  his  iueulties.  A  conversation  i^en  ensued  between 
the  Emg  and  the  young  courtier.  M.  de  la  Eochefoucauld* 
after  expressing  to  his  sovcBeign  the  sorrow  and  anxiety  with 
which  his  illness  affected  the  hearts  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and 
the  hope  entertained  of  his  fi^^eedy  restoration,  added :  **  But 
there  is,  Sire,  one  person  above  all  to  whom  the  absence 
which  your  teiftdemesa  has  imposed  upon  her  is  a  grief  which 
surpasses  all  others,  and  who  lox^  with  filial  impatience  for 
the  day  when  ;«he  will  be  permitted  to  offer  your  Majesty  her 
coDgratulaitionB,  her  assistance,  and  her  good  wishes.  This 
peEBon  is  MadaTiw  du  Gayla! "  The  King  gave  a  slight  start 
at  this  name ;  hut  he  affected  not  to  have  heard  it,  and  made 
no  f€^ly.  "Yes,  jour  M^esty,^  continued  the  negociator; 
"  Madame  du  Cayh^  who  is  now  the  most  unhappy  of  women, 
would  be  the  hs^iest  to-morrow  if  she  was  once  more  per- 
mitted to  see  the  .sovereign  and  fdend  to  whom  all  her  thoughts 
are  devoted,  and  again  scanetimes  to  enjoy  that  iutimacy  which 
has  been  the  gbry  and  happiness  of  her  life,  and  in  which 
Hie  Kii%  Idmself  has  deigned  to  seek  for  the  consolations  of 
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fnendship."  The  King  once  more  raised  his  ejeHds^-^cloBed 
them  again, — appeared  to  reflect, — and  still  continued  silent. 
M .  de  la  Bochefoacauld  was  neither  discouraged  by  the  look 
nor  the  mute  gesture  of  the  sovereign,  which  seemed  tacitly  to 
demand  his  forbearance,  and  to  disguise  a  refusal  under  the 
mask  of  silence.  He  accordingly  redoubled  his  entreaties ;  he 
pathetically  represented  to  the  King  the  tenderness  he  would 
find  in  the  heart  of  a  woman,  who,  after  his  own  family,  was 
the  most  grateful  and  devoted  person  in  his  kingdom ;  he  de- 
scribed to  him  the  disquietude  and  anguish  in  which  this 
friend,  removed  from  him  by  his  tenderness,  passed  her  days, 
hoping  and  fearing  eveiy thing ;  compelled  to  discover  at  a 
distance  the  symptoms  of  the  debility  or  convalescence  of  him 
who  was  the  object  of  all  her  thoughts,  and  to  learn  only  from 
public  rumour  what  no  other  person  upon  earth  longed  to  know 
with  more  anxiety  and  tenderness.  He  added  that  this  abso- 
lute separation,  at  the  end  of  so  long  and  so  pure  an  intimacy, 
combined  humiliation  with  sorrow ;  by  imparting,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  court  and  of  the  world,  to  a  removal  altogether  patemaJ, 
the  appearance  of  disgrace  and  dissatisfaction,  which  offended 
while  it  broke  the  heart.  In  short,  he  forgot  nothing  which 
could  shake,  convince,  or  subdue  the  heart  of  a  friend. 

XIII. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  entreaties,  the  King  at  length 
fixed  upon  Madame  du  Cayla's  friend  one  of  those  long  looks 
which  he  knew  how  to  make  speak  though  his  lips  were  silent, 
when  he  wished  to  be  imderstood  by  a  hint,  and  which  pene- 
trated alike  to  the  souls  of  his  friends  and  his  enemies ;  then, 
as  if  desirous  of  exonerating  himself  in  the  eyes  of  his  family 
from  a  consent  which  he  appeared  at  the  same  time  to  be  equally 
desirous  and  afraid  of  giving :  **  You  will  have  it  so,*'  he  said ; 
**  well  then !  go  and  tell  Madame  du  Cayla  that  I  shall  receive 
her."    And  after  this  effort  he  fell  again  into  a  lethargic  doze. 

M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  availing  himself  of  an  acquiescence 
which  was  forced  rather  than  obtained,  and  fearful  of  his  re- 
calling it  on  second  thoughts  when  he  should  awake,  hastened 
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to  snatch  his  portfolio  from  the  table,  and  to  depart  on  tiptoe, 
without  noise,  that  he  might  not  excite  the  attention  of  the 
King.  He  mounted  his  horse  at  the  palace  gates,  and  rode 
off  instantly  to  St.  Ouen. 

XIV 

He  found  Madame  du  Cayla  there,  alone  and  in  tears. 
He  acquainted  her  with  the  agitation  of  the  court,  the  grief 
of  all  pious  men,  the  scandal  of  the  bishops,  the  indecision 
and  rapid  decline  of  the  King,  the  wishes  of  the  royal  family, 
which  were  now  orders  for  her,  and,  in  fine,  his  interview 
with  the  dying  monarch,  and  the  words  in  which  he  had 
invited  her  to  his  dying  bed.  He  entreated  her  not  to  lose 
an  instant  in  accomplishing  the  sad  and  difficult  mission  which 
friendship,  the  court,  the  church,  and  even  heaven  itself 
seemed  anxious  she  should  undertake,  of  reconciling  the  King 
to  the  idea  of  that  sacred  assistance  and  those  solemn  offices, 
which  he  owed  to  his  kingdom,  to  his  house,  and  to  himself. 
Madame  du  Cayla  was  moved,  affected,  and  unhappy,  but 
inflexible  in  her  resolution  not  to  appear  again  at  court,  to 
endure  afresh  the  stem  looks  of  the  family,  and  the  odious 
and  evil  interpretation  that  would  be  given  to  a  proceeding 
which  public  malignity  would  misconstrue  into  a  mercenary 
bes^ting  of  the  dying  monarch.  She  wept,  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands,  and  struggled  long,  with  sighs  and  sobs, 
between  her  invincible  repugnance  to  repass  the  threshold 
of  the  palace,  her  attachment  to  the  King,  and  the  dread  of 
offending  by  a  refusal  the  royal  family,  upon  whom  her  &.te 
would  now  depend,  M.  de  Vill^le,  whom  she  might  involve 
in  her  disgrace,  and  the  religious  party  who  demanded  this 
last  service  at  her  hands.  She  yielded  at  length,  but  not 
without  hesitation  and  sorrow,  to  the  reasons  adduced  by  her 
friend,  and  to  the  wishes  of  the  dying  King.  Her  carriage 
having  been  got  ready  during  this  struggle,  by  the  orders 
of  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  she  departed  rapidly  for  Paris. 
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XV 

She  YrsB  instantly  admitted  to  the  Kill's  apartment;  but 
no  one  knows  anything  of  this  final  interview  except  ^^t 
fihe  herself  told  her  young  friend,  on  issuing  for  tlie  last  time, 
veiled  and  tottering,  from  that  conference,  wherein  ^rojalty, 
Mendship,  and  death,  hod  exchanged  their  last  looks  and  their 
last  efGoskms.  Alter  the  first  s<»rows  and  ematiens  of  sttch  an 
interview,  of  which  she  xevealed  nothing,  ''  Siie,"  she  said  to 
the  dying  mcoiarch*  ''  it  now  only  remains  for  me  to  gLYO  your 
miyesty  one  pzoof  of  attadbment  more  pahaful  and  momentooB 
^obh  all  the  others.  Your  enemies^  who  have  calumniated  your 
life,  are  endeavouring  now  to  calumniate  your  deatL  They  have 
xoised  a  report,  to  the  great  scandal  of  all  loyal  and  religious 
mfin  in  jour  kingdom,  that  you  drive  away  disdainfully  from 
joiox  hed  of  sickness  the  ministers  of  religion,  who  vainly  o&r 
joa  their  prayers,  and  who  afflict  themselves  for  the  salvation 
of  your  soul  and  the  edification  of  your  people,  at  the  delays 
and  pioGiastination  yon  throw  in  the  way  of  their  sacred  minist^. 
They  even  go  so  for  as  to  call  in  question  the  faith  of  His  Most 
Christian JMqjesty,  and  to  confound  yeu  with  those  phiLosopkess 
and  impious  persons  of  a  former  age,  who,  by  their  unbelief, 
have  sapped  at  the  same  time  your  royal  throne  and  the  altar 
of  your  God.  Your  family  is  .afflicted,  your  clergy  humbled, 
the  fri^ids  of  your  dynasly  lament^  the  more  tender  friends  of 
your  heart  and  memory  are  dismayed ;  and  beii^  still  hiore 
attached  to  jou  as  ja  man  and  a  Christian  than  as  a  monarch, 
they  supplicate  heaven  with  tears  to  inspire  you  with  those 
thoughts  which  can  alone  render  the  affections  eternal !  Even 
I  mjsel^  Sire,  may  perhaps  have  to  buEby  the  penalty  of  this 
procrastination ;  I  shall  be  accused  of  having  faltered  in  the 
first  duty  -of  ftiendship,  if  I  have  not  sufi&cieut  command  over 
my  own  grief  to  be  able  to  describe  to  you  the  affliction  of  the 
church,  or  sufflcient  influence  in  your  heart  to  induce  you  to 
satisfy  these  wi^es  of  your  family,  and  these  scruples  of  re- 
ligion. In  the  name  of  God,  Sire,  in  the  name  of  your  own 
soul,  in  the  name  of  her  who  has  borne  you  to  this  day  so 
tender  and  so  grateful  on  affection,  and  who  no  longer  thinks 
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.of  o^thing  toll  your  tgloiy  basD  M»w,  jai  your 
in  hetBP,  cuiiiwirt  t»  nJMt  k  inqiind  of  mi  ^^ryw  oadm, 
^  yovr  solgecti,  i^  Tviir  iu1l^  aad  wlndh  jwv  ttmd  nour 
BupplkalM  TOO,  in  Amr  aume,  t»  gnBt  ti  tfi»  adifiBitott  of 
ywir  peaplfl ! " 

XVI 


The  King*  intJioot  vmekig  toAat  ilimv^FAiHmk  jut  tiie 
ireedaot  of  tfaMeirordiy  «r  aiaia,  cr  eBUBBtBesB,  or  repag- 
muwa,  gazed  on  iiis  fair  foeni  intk  a  fanfoood,  £xm^  and 
soTBomhl  look  ''  Yaa  akne,  Madode,*' lie  at  iangth  aaid  in  a 
voice  ef  emotioiij  ''could  yentarD  to  speak  to  me  in  dns 
manner :  I  undentand  yon,  and  1  inll  do  vhat  it  beaoaoBBS  me 
to  do.*'  Then  Jboldiag  isat  his  lund,  tsvineh  ^w  loaaed  and 
bathed  with  her  teaars:  *'  Earew^!"  he aaid,  restndaing  a  adb, 
"Farewell,  till  we  jaaeet  ^gam  in  the  edier  wodd  T' 

She  dien  reared ;  jmd  the  Sing  having  immediately  snaa- 
moned  M.  da  Yill^le,  tegoinated  with  him  all  thoae  alEaiiB 
which  he  wished  to  leave  in  a  fiaushed  state  behind  him: 
*'  Heoceforwaxd,"  he  said  to  him,  "you  will  *«««>^  hiininfain 
with  my  brother.  I  have  nothing  fui&er  to  think  of  but  the 
great  business  of  death;  and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  distracted  in 
that  by  worldly  cazes  which  are  now  ^at  an  end  with  ma" 
He  expodBoed  witii  senaihUily  to  this  -rMmt^Mr  and  his  coL 
leagues  his  satisflBction  with  their  services,  and  dismissed  them 
as  at  the  conclusion  of  a  final  council  Ha  then  summoned  to 
his  bedside,  the  obscnze  and  pious  priest  whom  he  had  made 
liis  confessor,  and  opened  his  soul  to  him  in  pxixate;  a&er 
which  he  directed  the  usual  pomp  and  solemnities  for  the  death- 
bed of  kiiigs  to  be  prepared ;  and  while  the  royal  chaplain,  the 
cardinals  and  tlie  bifiiops  were  assembling  at  the  door  of  his 
l)ed-chamber,  to  perform  these  Mineral  offices,  lie  summoned  all 
his  fEunily  to  his  presence. 

It  was  about  sunset  on  the  15th  September,  1824,  and  the 
^hig  was  just  waking  from  a  long  lethargic  slumber  which  had 
made  his  attendants  belieye  it  was  his  last.  His  eyes  had 
resumed  their  usual  brightness,  his  ydce  was  dear  and  dis- 
tinct, and  his  countenance  displayed  his  customary  firmness 
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and  presence  of  mind.  His  brother  was  kneeling  and  weeping 
at  the  foot  of  his  bed,  the  Buke  and  Duchess  d'Angod^me 
were  praying  bj  his  side,  and  between  them  and  the  Qoimt 
d'Artois  was  the  Duchess  de  Bern,  holding  her  two  children  by 
their  hands ;  the  courtiers  and  attendants  stood  at  a  distance, 
so  that  they  might  see  but  could  not  hear  the  last  farewell  of 
the  dying  King  with  his  family.  A  few  words  only  could  be 
distinguished.  These  were  the  adieus  of  a  brother,  an  uncle,  and 
a  friend,  but  especially  of  a  sage  and  a  monarch,  desirous  of 
leaying  behind  him  ^e  wisdom,  the  experience,  and  the  fore- 
sight, necessary  for  the  guidance  of  the  throne.  **  Loye  one 
another,"  he  said,  "  and  let  this  affection  console  you  for  the 
disasters  and  the  ruin  of  our  house.  Divine  Providence  has 
replaced  us  upon  the  throne.  I  have  been  enabled  to  maintain 
you  there  by  moderate  measures,  which  have  deprived  the 
monarchy  of  no  real  power,  but  have  given  it  the  approbation 
and  support  of  the  people.  The  charter  is  the  best  inheritance 
I  can  give  you ;  preserve  it,  my  brother,  for  my  sake,  for  the 
sake  of  our  subjects,  and  for  your  own !  And  also,"  he  added, 
raising  his  hands  and  blessing  the  young  Duke  de  Bordeaux, 
who  was  held  forward  by  his  mother  towards  the  King,  **  for 
the  sake  of  this  child,  to  whom  you  will  transmit  the  throne 
after  my  son  and  daughter  /"  (titles  of  affection  which  he  gave 
to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  d*Angoul^me).  Then  looking  at  the 
Duke  de  Bordeaux,  he  said,  ''  May  you,  my  child,  be  more 
wise  and  happy  than  your  parents  !'* 

The  rest  was  inaudible,  being  muttered  in  a  low  voice  to 
the  nearest  and  most  afflicted  group  of  the  royal  family ;  nothing 
was  heard  but  repeated  adieus,  sighs,  and  sobs  around  the  bed 
and  in  the  halls.  The  princes  and  princesses  arose,  and  re- 
tiring a  little,  made  way  for  the  cardinals  and  bishops  who 
came  to  administer  the  last  offices  to  the  King. 

He  received  these  sacred  ceremonies  with  collected  piety 
and  undisturbed  attention,  responding  sometimes  himself  by 
verses  from  the  Latm  psalms,  to  those  chaunted  by  the  bishops 
and  cordinab.  He  thanked  them,  and  took  an  eternal  farewell 
of  the  officers  of  his  household.  One  individual  who  mingled 
with  them,  and  was  concealed  amongst  the  crowd  where  the 
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King's  eye  recognised  him,  prayed  and  wept  over  his  master 
and  his  henefactor.  This  was  M;  Decazes,  to  whom  the 
jealousy  of  the  ultra-royalists,  and  the  hostility  of  the  courtiers, 
only  permitted  this  stolen  farewell  of  a  King  who  had  loved 
him  so  much,  and  whom  he  had  himself  loved  as  a  father. 

After  these  ceremonies  and  adieus,  the  dying  monarch, 
surrounded  only  hy  his  brother,  his  nephew,  the  Duchess 
d'Angoul^me,  and  some  attendants,  continued  in  a  lethargio 
state,  broken  by  intervals  of  consciousness,  without  pain,  de 
lirium,  or  affliction.  At  daybreak  on  the  16th  September, 
the  day  he  had  himself  suggested  to  his  medical  attendants  as 
likely  to  terminate  his  physical  powers,  his  first  physician 
drawing  aside  the  bed-curtain,  felt  his  pulse  to  ascertain  if  it 
still  beat ;  the  arm  was  still  warm,  but  the  pulse  was  no  longer 
perceptible.     The  Eang  was  in  his  final  sleep. 

M.  Portal  raised  the  bed-clothes,  and  turning  round,  said : 
"  Gentlemen,  the  King  is  dead  ;"  then  bowing  to  the  Count 
d'Artois,  he  concluded,  "Long  live  the  King!** 

The  funeral  ceremonies  then  commenced,  and  the  Count 
d'Artois  before  he  began  his  reign,  retired  for  awhile  to  the 
Palace  of  St.  Cloud. 

XVII. 

The  King's  eyes  were  scarcely  closed  when  his  brother, 
now  King  himself,  the  royal  family,  and  the  party  which  had 
availed  itself  of  the  services  of  Madame  du  Cayla,  for  the  edifi 
cation  of  the  kingdom  and  the  honour  of  religion,  hastened  to 
break  the  instrument  of  their  long  intrigue,  and  to  obliterate 
as  much  as  they  could,  all  traces  of  this  lady's  intervention  in 
the  cabinet  and  her  ascendancy  over  the  heart  and  conscience 
of  the  King.  M.  de  Vill^le  alone  recollected  the  decencies  of 
old  friendship  and  the  happy  influence  she  had  exercised  over 
public  affairs.  Being  apprised  of  the  search  about  to  be  made 
in  the  coffers  and  portfolios  of  Louis  XVIII.,  to  remove  every- 
thing that  might  bear  upon  the  long  intimacy  between  the 
King  and  Madame  du  Cayla,  he  instantly  despatched  a  mes- 
senger to  the  Viscount  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  to  acquaint  him 
with  the  death  of  the  King,  and  to  beg  him  to  hasten  to  the 
palace  in  order  to  daim,  in  his  friend's  name,  the  correspond- 
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ence,  the  priyate  papers,  or  other  documents  which  might 
concern  or  belong  to  her  But  the  Yisoount  de  la  Boche&u- 
cauld  was  less  prompt  than,  those  who  were  commissioned  to 
destroy  the  proo&  of  this  intercourse  and  Mendship,  which 
survived,  it  is  said,  the  death  of  the  King«  There  were  said 
to  have  Been  not  only  numerous  letters,  famfliar  and  political, 
mteresting  to  the  history  of  the  human  heart,  as  well  as  to  the 
history  of  the  past  reign,  but  also  documents  written  by  tha 
hand  of  the  prince,  to  secure,  after  his  death,  a  splendid  pro. 
vision  for  her  whom  he  had  loved  and  honoured  to  his  last 
moments.  He  himself  had  repeatefiy  and  formally  announced 
this  to  l^j^idame  du  Qayla,  who  had  refused  to  accept  from  him 
presents  of  great  value.  ''Well,  it  matters  not,"  said  the  ^d 
monarch,  taking  back  the  jewels  which  had  been  offered  and 
refused :  '*  you  wiH  find,  after  my  death,  solid  remembrmces, 
and  pledges  of  my  attachment,  which  it  vdll  no  longer  be 
possible  for  you  to  rafiise  to  my  memory.  "^  But  papers  and 
letters  had  all  disappeared  from  the  King's  cabinet,  before  the 
friends  of  Madame  du  Cayla  could  even  become  acq^uainted 
with  the  mystery  so  essentially  connected  with  her  interests. 
Charles  X.  and  the  family  coundil  thought  it  necessary,  for  the 
dignity  of  the  crown,  and  out  of  respect  to  the  piety  and 
memory  of  their  brother  and  undo,  not  to  divulge  such  letters, 
documents,  or  codidls,  as  might  prolong  beyond  the  tomb  the 
insinuations  and  malignity  with  which  the  enemies  of  their 
house  had,  during  the  lifetime  of  Louis  XVllI.,  calumniated  or 
misrepresented  this  friendship.  Perhaps  they  were  also  de 
sirous  of  destroying  at  the  same  time  all  written  evidence  of 
the  influence  which  the  two  hidden  parties  of  the  court  and 
the  church  had  exercised,  through  the  intervention  of  a  woman, 
on  the  policy  of  the  last  years,  to  make  the  public  believe  that 
the  concessions  obtained  with  such  difiiculty  from  the  King 
had  been  the  result  of  his  own  convictions,  and  not  of  imporr 
tonity  on  the  heart  of  an  old  man. 

However  this  may  be,  Charles  X.,  a  prince  as  upright  as 
he  was  pious,  altered  while  he  destroyed  the  testamentary 
cKspositions  of  his  brother,  into  a  pension  of  twenty-five  thousand 
francs  per  annum,  which  rhe  settled  on  Madame  du  Cayla  tox 
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life.  Sbe  removed  from  court,  and  retired  into  &  haij^j 
obscurity,  which  long  attested  the  friendship  of  the  Eiiig«  the 
valae  of  serrices  rendered  to  an  important  negociatieB,  uul 
tlie  gmtitiide  of  a  successor  whom  sIm  htA  enabled  to  r^iga 
beforehand  bj  obtaining  the  power  hr  hia  minister.  All 
became  cold  to  her  after  the  royal  demise,  except  the  latitude 
of  M.  de  Yilligle  and  M.  de  la  Eochefoacauld. 

Sudi  was  the  end  of  this  triple  negodation,  watering  b^ 
tween  the  trickery  of  the  stage  and  the  gravity  of  history ;  a 
comedy  of  the  heart,  of  policy,  ambition,  and  religion,  of  an 
iM  man  and  a  woman,  which  mi^  equally  claim  the  pencil 
of  a  Molidre  gv  a  Tacitm;  the  reverse  side  of  human  affairs, 
which  displays  the  real  valoe,  the  false  seeming,  and  some- 
times the  coDtenqotibla  maehmeiy  employed  in  the  pcodoation. 
of  great  events. 

XVIII 

The  body  of  Louis  XVIII.,  being  embalmed,  wis  oovered 
with  the  winding-sheet  by  M.  de  Talleyrand  and  the  Ddke 
d'Aumont  The  funeral  was  splen^,  hot  saddened  by  the 
absence  of  the  high  chnrch  dignitaries,  which  surprised  l^e 
public,  and  occasioned  a  rumour  amcHDgst  the  midtitude^  that  it 
was  a  piece  of  sacerdotal  vengeance  on  the  jvetended  impietf 
of  the  prince.  It  was,  however,  nothing  bat  a  contest  of  pride 
between  M.  de  Quelen,  Archbishc^  of  Paris,  and  the  Cazdmal 
Prince  de  Croi,  grand  chaplain  of  the  crown,  who  disputed  for 
pre-eminence;  and  neither  being  willing  to  yield,  they  preferred 
abandoning  the  body  of  the  King,  to  whom  they  owed  every- 
thing, to  giving  up  the  least  of  their  prerogatives.  The  people 
in  multitudes,  deeply  affected,  fottowed  the  fonerml  car  as  £eu: 
as  St.  Denis,  whore  ^e  founder  of  the  charter  took  possessian 
of  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors.  His  memory  was  eulogized  by 
M.  de  FrayssinouB,  Bishop  of  Hermopolis ;  but  his  best  reward 
lay  in  the  esteem  and  regret  of  the  naticm,  which  he  merited. 

XIX 

Posterity,  when  it  approaches  too  closely  the  memory  of  a 
deseased  xBeaarch,  is<  influenced  in  its  judgment  of  that  me^ 
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moiy  bj  tbe  prejudices,  the  partialities,  and  the  party-feelings 
which  prevailed  during  his  life ;  and  by  these  posthumous  feel- 
ings the  reign  of  Louis  XVIII.  has  been  hitherto  judged. 
Almost  all  men  were  equally  interested  in  misrepresenting, 
depreciating,  and  lessening  the  merit  of  his  life  and  person. 
The  partisans  of  the  Empire  had  to  avenge  themselves  upon 
him  for  the  fall  of  their  idol ;  and  to  eclipse  disdainfully  under 
the  militazy  gloiy  of  Napoleon,  and  the  splendour  of  his  reign, 
the  civil  and  modest  merits  of  policy,  of  peace,  and  of  free* 
dom.  It  was  necessary  to  debase  the  King  in  order  to  elevate 
the  hero;  to  sacrifice  a  memory  to  exalt  a  fanaticism;  and 
they  have  accordingly  continued  to  pout  forth  sarcasm  instead 
of  history.  The  liberals  who  had  made  a  hollow  alliance  with 
the  Bonapartists,  although  in  reality  they  had  a  sincere  esteem 
for  this  prince,  sacrificed  in  their  turn  the  expression  of  esti- 
mation to  a  base  compliance  with  party-spirit.  The  ultra- 
republicans  had  to  reproach  him  with  the  name  of  Bourbon, 
with  the  title  of  brother  to  Louis  XVI.,  and  with  the  crime  of 
being  a  king ;  without  reflecting  that  a  man  should  be  judged 
according  to  his  nature,  and  that  royalty  is  as  much  the  duty  of 
a  king  as  it  is  his  principle  and  his  glory.  The  ambitious 
party  of  the  clergy  who  had  hoped  to  reign  through  him,  could 
not  pardon  him  for  wishing  to  restrain  it  within  the  limits 
of  religious  liberty,  for  having  opposed  to  it  the  liberty  of  the 
press  and  the  tribune,  and  for  not  having  restored  it  to  its 
former  power;  and  this  party  has  excommunicated  his  memory, 
as  that  of  a  philosophical  prince  infected  upon  the  throne  with 
the  air,  the  spirit,  and  the  impiety  of  his  childhood.  Finally, 
even  his  own  party,  the  monarchical  and  aristocratical  party,  in 
toxicated  with  the  delirium  which  always  seizes  upon  triumphant 
factions,  turned  against  its  moderator.  It  ascribed  to  weakness 
his  temperate  enjoyment  of  the  regal  power ;  and  it  imputed  to 
him  as  a  crime  tibiat  charter  which,  in  reality,  was  a  treaty  of 
Utrecht  between  the  revolution  and  the  monarchies.  Thence 
arose  all  the  wickedness,  all  the  rancour,  ^and  all  the  contempt 
uhich  have  been  mingled  together,  to  disfigure  the  memory  of  a 
king  thrust  forward  as  a  prey  to  all  the  selfish  disdain  and  resent- 
ment of  his  epoch     But  the  day  of  truth  for  him  has  at  length 
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arriyed ;  it  is  time  he  shoald  be  judged  by  his  works  and  not 
hj  the  sarcasms  of  his  enemies. 

XX. 

No  king  ever  bore  with  more  dignity  and  constancy  dethrone- 
ment and  exile,  tests  which  are  almost  always  fatal  to  men  who 
are  elevated  only  by  their  sitaation :  no  king  ever  waited  with 
more  patience,  or  more  certainty,  the  restoration  of  his  race  : 
no  king  ever  re-ascended  the  throne  under  circumstances  of 
greater  difficulty,  confirmed  himself  upon  it  against  greater 
obstacles,  or  left  it  to  his  family  with  a  &irer  prospect  of 
maintaining  it  long  after  his  death.  These  adversities  nobly 
supported,  this  patience  coolly  reasoned,  these  difficulties 
resolutely  encpuntered,  these  obstacles  skilfully  overcome,  this 
prospect  of  a  long  reign  laboriously  re-conquered  for  his  suc- 
cessors, were  not  with  Louis  XVIIT.  the  work  of  fortune,  but 
of  intellect,  of  policy,  of  character;  of  maturity  of  mind,  of 
foresight,  of  wisdom,  of  his  good  qualities  as  well  as  his  defects ; 
oft  that  serene  contemplation  of  human  affidrs  which  men 
denve  from  long  solitude  and  continuous  misfortune,  as  well  as 
from  those  bodily  infirmities  that  confine  them  to  the  resources 
of  their  own  minds ;  and  even  from  that  old  age  which  cools 
those  passions  so  fatal  to  the  legislator,  and  which  by  depriving 
him  of  all  selfish  connection  with  the  time  that  is  flying  from 
his  grasp,  directs  his  thoughts  with  more  impartial  foresight 
and  contemplation  towards  the  future  which  he  wishes  to  secure 
for  his  name,  his  family,  and  his  people. 

XXI 

As  a  young  man,  the  Count  de  Provence  had  been,  at  his 
brother*s  court,  the  work  of  his  own  hands.  He  had  created 
for  himself,  amidst  the  dissipation  and  the  follies  of  the 
palace,  a  mind  learned,  cultivated,  reflective,  literary,  and 
already  statesmanlike,  which  had  led  to  his  being  taxed  with 
ambition,  self-consequence,  and  pedantry,  by  a  court  where, 
since  the  time  of  Louis  XV.,  a  prince  was  permitted  to  be 
everything  but  a  man.  From  the  first  symptoms  of  the  revo- 
lution he  had  understood  its  object,  and  adopted  with  propriety 

4q 
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and  moderation  its  principles,  so  far  as  they  mete  ^mpoiaUA 
mth  his  rank  and  his  fidelity  to  his  brother.  Nona  of  the 
errors  of  this  brother,  or  of  his  queen,  had  escaped  his  atten- 
tion; but  none  of  the  catastrophes  which  had  sprung  from 
those  faults  had  deprived  him  of  his  .fidelity  to  the  throne. 
His  attachment  to  the  King  had  OTon  aippeared  to  be  redouUed 
by  the  misfortimes  and  the  degradation  of  his  teign.  He  had 
not  emigrated  like  the  Count  d'Artois,  who,  without  intending 
it,  had  dangerously  compomised  his  family,  left  as  a  pledge  in 
the  hands  of  the  revolution,  vainly  agitated  the  irontiaxs,  ajul 
sought  from  court  to  court  for  enemies  to  Ms  country.  He 
had  only  quitted  France,  by  order  of  Louis  XVI.,  on  tie  reiey 
n^ht  that  this  Prince  had  st(don  away  &om  his  palace  and 
from  Lafayette,  and  fled  to  Yareomes.  .Being  badly  reoeived 
by  the  Prince  de  Gonde,  and  by  the  anned  assembdage  of  the 
nobility  at  Coblentz,  as  a  prince  tainted  with  the  popular  spirit, 
he  had  retired  with  a  few  friends  first  to  Bussia,  th^  to 
Yeiona,  and  then  to  Hartwell,  whither  the, scaffolds  and  the 
dungeons  of  his  family  had  transmitted  to  him,  before  the 
order  of  nature,  the  title  of  Hong,  T^ch  he  had  borne  with 
a  modest  majesty  equally  independeat  of  the  .^eozn  of  Europe, 
the  imafbrtunes  of  his  family,  and  the  -greatneBS  of  his  nation. 
He  had  not  sold  it  on  any  terms,  either  to  Bonaparte,  who 
wished  to  pm-chase  it,  or  to  the  cabinets  of  Yioona  and  Eussia, 
which  wanted  to  make  him  abdicate  it.  No  deposed  prince 
had  ever^better  maintained  in  his  own  pevson,  daring  his  pro- 
scription, the  rank  of  Ins.  (ancestors,  the  honour  of  his  country, 
and  of  the  crown — fallen  from  his  head,  but  kept  as  a  sacred 
deposit  in  his  respect.  By  dint  of  believing  in  his  right,  in 
spite  of  adverse  fortune,  he  at  length  made  Europe  believe  in 
it ;  and  by  respecting  himself,  he  juade  the  universe  req^MSOt 
him.  He  had  ibeen  £)r  a  while,  after  the  peace  of  Mmem, 
dame  of  ;all  iiis  pasty,  against  the  whole  wosld 

XXII. 

He  hadiseothedand':t«med  togDodracoouBtthe^lcM^  laisHBd 
winch  <exile  had  given  ^him  -by  studies,  .^Mmetbaes  . light. 4yad 
'Solid,  vdiich  had  >at  first  iwmaei  iaiid:a&eii«nnc|B 
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ripeited  hisimind  inihis  youth.     He  thongfat  hk&  Bteiteiqttieu, 
he  conTersed  like  TaUeyrand ;  he  wrote  miih  ihat  inf^eBoity 
and  delicate  gi&ce  of  style  idoaeh,  though  it  tdoee^not  jmdieate 
the  great  iwiter,  displays  in  luoiliar  litezsatuffe  :tiie  easy  ele- 
ga&ee  of  the  oonrtier,  united  «idi  the  classieal  parity  of  the 
nxasi  of   letters.     He  .adored  antiquity  in  its  hietoriaas,  its 
poets,  and  its  philosophess.     Horace  whs  the -manual  of  his 
light  philosophy,  Tacitus  of  his  serious  poli^.     This  feeling 
for  antiquity,  which  gives  grandeur  and  gravity  to  the  thoughts^ 
had  very  much  conduced  to  the  stoicism  and  the  coniinuous. 
tnajesty  of  attitude  which  he  had  maaotsiiied  in  im  struggle  of  a. 
quarter  of  a  oentury  with  fortune.     He  had  lived  in  social 
interconrse  with  great  thoughts  and  great  men.     In  modbra 
poetry,  literature,  and  philosophy,  he  preferred,  ahove  ail  others,. 
Voltaire,  that  genius  of  lucidity,  grace,  and-eomnsoQ  senme; 
but  he  disliked 'the  sophistry  and  declamation  of  J.  J.  \Roiiisseeu, 
and  the  writers  of  his  -sehool.     He  was  not  dazzled  by  ;the 
splendour  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  under  which  he  said  -  he 
could  see  nothing  but  **  surface  without  foundation,  eolours  with- 
out* design,  and  dazzling  without  real  light."    He  sometimes 
laughed  at  M.  de  Bonald  and  his  cloudy  philosophy,  in  which 
he  could 'find  nothing,  he  said,  •*  but  enigmas  to  be  solved  by 
the  enigma  of  humanity."     He  inclined  rather  to  those  mid- 
dling, but  plain  writers,  who  have  no  obscurity  because  they 
have  no  depth,  and  who  play^with  words  and  thoughts  as  they 
would  wil^  cockle-shells.     His  correspondence,  and  the  small 
number  of  verses  or  writings  that  he  has  left,  we  mere  trifles  ; 
his  serious  thoughts  he  kept  for  his  council,  for  his  conversa- 
tions, for  the  manifestoes  which  he  addressed  to  Europe,  and 
for  the  speeches  which  he  drewnpwith  his  own  hand  for  his 
parliament.    'These  fragments  are  mastei^pieces  of  dignity,  of 
diplomacy,  of  propriety,  and  of  elocution.    'None  of  his  minis- 
ters could  have  made 'him  speak  so  w^ll  as  he  ^spoke  by  himself. 
He  had  the  Ifoll  compass  of  all  things,  of  all  circumstances, 
and  of  an  times :  he  understood  the  spifit  of  the  age,  and  he 
knew  how  to  make  himsejf  understood  by  it     In  private  con- 
versation, whether  gay  or  grave,  no  man  6f  his  time  could 
equal  him.    He  was,  without  any  question,  one  of  the  most 
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intelleotoal  men  of  his  kingdom.  Bj  dint  of  mind  he  eyen 
stnick  out  for  himself  a  distinctive  character;  and  the  only 
reproach  that  can  be  made  against  him  is,  that  this  character, 
partly  assumed  and  partly  ostentatioas,  was  in  him  rather  the 
miyesty  of  an  acted  part  than  the  real  greatness  of  nature. 
But  at  least  he  never  belied  his  part ;  if  in  him  it  was  some- 
times the  comedy  of  the  throne,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it 
.was  never  better  enacted. 

xxin. 

On  the  fall  of  Bonaparte  fortune  found  him  again  at  the 
•'Summit  of  the  high  rank  to  which  that  event  had  recalled  him. 
Any  one  else,  perhaps,  would  have  trembled  at  the  pinnacle  on 
-which  he  stood,  or  sunk  under  the  difficulties  of  the  task  im- 
posed upon  him  by  France,  by  Europe,  and  by  his  own  name 
He  arrived,  at  an  advanced  age,  infirm  and  softened  by  long 
V  repose,  in  a  country  which  had  forgotten  him,  and  which  he 
himself  no  longer  recognised.  He  there  replaced  the  con- 
«queror  of  the  world,  the  hero  of  glory,  the  idol  of  the  soldier, 
the  vanity  of  the  people.  He  was  received  by  the  humbled 
nation  as  the  viceroy  of  the  coalition,  and  the  hostage  imposed 
upon  it  by  Europe ;  by  the  startled  revolution  as  the  exaspe- 
rated avenger  of  his  fEimily ;  by  the  army  as  the  accomplice 
and  ally  of  those  it  had  been  fighting  against  for  five-aod-twenty 
years ;  by  the  nobility  as  the  compelled  chamj^on  of  its  privi- 
leges and  its  domination ;  by  the  priesthood  as  the  restorer  of 
its  temporal  power ;  by  the  people  as  its  antagonist,  as  the 
destroyer  of  equality,  and  the  natural  enemy  of  freedom ;  and 
finally,  by  Europe  as  the  puppet  of  its  caprices,  the  plaything 
of  its  diplomacy,  and  the  instrument  of  its  exactions,  and 
the  spoliation  of  his  country.  He  had  to  study  at  a  single 
glance  this  unknown  country,  to  substitute  reason  for  glory,  to 
honour  the  soldier  while  making  him  forget  his  chief,  to  change 
the  idolatry  of  the  people  for  heroism  into  an  impassioned 
but  reflective  love  of  liberty,  to  raise  up  the  national  pride, 
<srushed  and  exasperated  under  its  defeats,  to  make  Fiance 
believe  that  it  was  to  her  and  not  to  foreign  power  that  her 
king  owed  his  restoration,  to  deaden  with  caresses  the  dis- 
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contents  of  the  troops;  to  reassure  the  revolution  on  its 
inalienable  conquest  of  equality,  to  appease  the  nobilily  bj 
flattering  it,  to  restrain  the  Church  while  giving  it  respect 
instead  of  empire,  to  seize  upon  the  people  by  granting  to 
it  a  large  portion  of  right  and  influence  in  its  own  government, 
and  by  making  a  rampart  of  the  constitutional  throne  against 
the  reaction  of  the  aristocratical  classes.  He  had,  finally,  to 
demand  of  Europe  a  high  price  for  himself,  and,  in  his  turn, 
to  show  himself  a  king  in  reality,  to  those  powers  who  thought 
tliey  were  only  imposing  upon  France  a  phantom  and  a  play- 
thing. Louis  XVIII.  conceived,  dared,  and  accomplished  fldl 
these  things  in  appearance  so  impossible.  This  old  man,  armed, 
with  the  charter,  threw  himself,  bravely  and  alone,  between 
Europe,  the  army,  France,  the  revolution,  and  the  counter- 
revolution. He  cleared,  or  rounded  all  these  rocks,  and  died 
monarch  of  a  delivered  and  a  pacified  kingdom. 

XXIV 

His  reign  is  now  before  us  :  it  was  not  devoid  of  &ults,  of 
errors,  and,  above  all,  of  weaknesses ;  but  the  minority  of  these 
faults  and  weaknesses  of  the  King  arose  from  his  situation  and 
not  from  his  will.  It  is  a  great  injustice  to  judge  of  things, 
relative,  by  fixed  and  absolute  principles.  No  man  should  be 
estimated  except  in  the  position  made  for  him  by  the  times, 
the  events,  and  the  circumstances  in  the  midst  of  which  he  is 
placed,  by  a  concurrence  of  afi&drs  over  which  he  has  no  con- 
trol. Louis  XVIII.  in  the  antecedents  of  his  reign,  in  his 
name  of  Bourbon,  in  the  misfortune  of  his  succeeding  Napo- 
leon, who  had  at  once  so  much  magnified  and  lessened  France, 
in  the  invasion  which  made  a  breach  for  him  to  return  to  his 
country,  in  the  foreign  occupation  which  had  trampled  the  soil  of 
France  under  his  throne,  in  his  natural  party,  and  especially  in 
a  part  of  his  family,  was  led  into  and  almost  compelled  to  com- 
mit errors,  which  it  would  be  unjust  to  impute  to  himself  alone. 

XXV. 

His  natural  party,  that  is,  his  brother  and  his  family,  were 
involuntarily  his  fatality.   They  had  neither  his  understanding, 
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ool*  bis  impartiality,  nor  his  foreEuglxt.  Th6|Hzio<«ser*.  ceased 
harassing  him  widi:  their  exaotkms  in  his  own  palaoe,  con- 
spiring agamst  his  wisdom,  cahalling  against  his  ministers, 
leagmDg  themselves  with  the  amhitious  members  of  the 
chxtrcb,  and' the  rash  members  of  the  aristocracy,  to  counter- 
act his  designs,  and  to  rmve  thxooghoi&t  the  country,  between 
the  di£Eerent  classes,  opnions  and  interests,  those  divisions 
which  he  wished  to  ab^h.  Had  Louis  XVIIL  been  young, 
sound,  and  of  heroic  stamp,  he  might  have  set  this  brother 
aside,  subjugated  this  family,  quelled  ail  internal  resistance  to 
his  will,  and  reigned  alone,  without  being,  accountable  to  his 
own  palace,  until  the  moment  when  the  representative  system, 
solidly  accepted  and  rooted  in  the  soil,  would  have  allowed  him 
to  say  to  his  brother  and  his  nephews:  "  Take  my  institutions, 
such  as  I  have  founded  them,  or  repudiate  my  inheritance." 

But  this  royal  legislator  was  near  seventy;  he  was  reminded 
of  death  by  his  infirmities ;  he  might  at  any  moment  descend 
into  the  tomb  before  he  had  deadened  in  such  an  enterprise 
the  royalist  passions,  which  so  encouraging  an  event  would 
have  roused  into  a  civil  war;  Europe,  still  present  inarms,, 
would  have  sided  with  his  &mily,  banished  anew  out  of  the 
kingdom  by  the  hand  of  a  brother,  of  an  uncle,  of  a  grandfather, 
and  carrying  their  anger  and  their  complaints  from  court  to 
court ;  this  brother,  these  nephews,  these  nieces^  these  wards, 
were  all  of  his  own  blood,  llie  fibres  of  his  own  heart,  the 
companions  and  the  consolation  of  his  long  adversity;  an  e^^cess 
of  severity  to  them  would  resemble  ingratitude,  excite  the 
blood  in  his  own  veins,  and  indignation  in  the  feeling  of 
F^Mice  and  of  Europe  He  would  be  looked  upon  as  the  pro- 
ecriber  of  those  he  should  protect.  His  hereditary  and  dynastic 
principle  would  rise  as  well  as  nature  against  his  policy. ,  Being 
unable,  therefore,  to  strike,  it  was  necessary  to  qualify,  to  resist, 
and  to  convince. 

This  is  what  he  did  with  his  family,  so  long  as  the  decay 
of  his  physical  powers  did  not  deprive  him  of  all  energy,  and  of 
all  freedom  of  action  upon  his  brother,  upon  his  Chambers,  and 
upon  his  own  party.  He  intei^aosed,  wil^  rare  firmness  of 
Jieasrtand  mind,  between  the  errors  of  the  court  And  thstiobter- 
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eiCs  of  his  people^  He  boldly  held  forth  Ma  chuiu  as  a  diai- 
ldnge>to  the  one  side  and  atpledge-tathftothee;  aad  he  aUowed 
hisoEBelf  to  be  acciised  oi  defeetaon  by  some  meiDi9ei»'  of  hift 
fain%;  and  oYen  b^his  brother,  that  he  might  sefsnse  to  them,  a. 
thrane.  So  long  as  he*  could  command  witifeout  proscribing 
them^  he  commaoided;  but  when  they  had  fomented  evioii  to 
in&nmity  the  monarchical  and  saeerdotal  reaction  in  the  Cham- 
bersi^  "vHien  increasing  illness  and  approaching  deadi  did  not 
permit  him  to  recur  wilhout  danger  to  a  second  omfk  dJetatfJike 
that  oi'  the  5th  September,  against  has  own  partisans,  he  felt 
that  he  should  yielda  little  to  retail  agreat  deal»  and  he  theoe- 
fore  diose,  in  M.  de  Villele,  the  wisest  and  most  modesate  of  the 
royidists,  to  temper  the  retrograde  moTement  and  to  save  at  least 
the  charter.  He  thus  gained  time  against  the  follies  of  his  court  and 
of  the  Chamber,  and  time  might  bring  him  a  more  liberal  majority 
which  would  have  restosed  the  equUibrium  of  his  institutioms. 

He  died  in.  that  painful  crisis  of  the  legislator;  who  aUaws 
Imhurkto  drive,  before  asi  irresistible  gale,  in  the  hope  of  re- 
gaining a&er  the  t^npest  the  shore  from  which  he  has  been 
diivtma  Should  history  then  make  him  accountable  £>£  hi& 
death  ?  If  heaven  had  granted  ham  a  longer  life,  two  yeaars 
later  the  elections  would  have  given  him  a  liberal  and  monar- 
chieal  majority,  and  he  weald  have  died  with  the  charter  in  full 
operation,  instead  of  in  the  midst  of  a  reaction.  Who  can 
doubt  Haat,  had  he  lived  ten  years  longer,  along  liberal  nxmar- 
chy  would  have  continued  his  name  in  France  ?  He  gave  one 
reign  to  the  Restoration,  but  ha  would  have  given  it  a  series  of 
reigus.  If  the  Eestoration,  which  is  the  most  difiScult  of 
governments,  had  only  this  one  reign,  it  was  the  £ault  of  his 
age,  but  not  of  his  policy.  He  possessed  the  temperate,  flexible, 
and  negodating  genius  of  Bestoratioiis.  He  was  the  diploma- 
tist of  kings  and  peoples,  uid  he  made  Ihem  sign  the  alhanco 
of  ages.     Woe  to  him  who  tore  it  upon  his  tomb. 

XXVI. 

As  a.  man  he  had  neither  the  great  vices  nor  the  great  vir- 
toeaof  powerful  natures;  but  he  committed  none  of  the  crimes 
of  great  passions.     He  has  been  accused  of  selfishness,,  ^ereas 
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bis  whole  life  has  been  nothing  but  a  proof  of  his  craving  for 
friendship.  A  friend  was  associated  from  his  infancy  with  all 
the  phases  of  his  life,  of  his  misfortunes,  or  of  his  government ; 
from  M.  d'Ayaraj  to  M.  Decazes,  and  to  that  feminine  consola- 
tion of  his  last  years,  into  whose  hands  he  resigned  his  heart, 
his  policy,  and  his  final  afifection.  In  studying  his  actions  in 
foreign  countries  and  in  France  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the 
immense  portion  he  devoted  to  the  affection  and  the  interest  of 
his  family,  in  his  private  as  well  as  in  his  public  life.  It  was 
his  house  that  reigned  in  him  more  than  himself.  If  he  had 
reigned  for  himself  alone,  perhaps  that  family,  for  which  he 
sacrificed  too  much,  would  still  reign ;  for  if  ever  it  re-ascended 
the  throne  his  spirit  alone  could  nationalize  his  descendants. 

XXVII. 

As  a  sovereign  he  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  Henri  lY., 
whom  he  took  a  pleasure  in  citing  amongst  the  ancestors  of  his 
crown.  Nature^  as  well  as  the  age  and  circumstances  in  which 
he  lived,  denied  him  the  glory  of  arms ;  but  if  he  had  neither 
the  heroism,  the  fame,  nor  the  poetxy  of  Henry  IV.,  neither 
had  he  the  inconstancy  of  heart,  the  apostacy  of  faith,  nor  the 
party  ingratitude  of  his  ancestor.  To  conquer  the  rebellious 
minds,  and  to  reconcile  the  divided  opinions  of  a  people,  after 
the  French  revolution,  after  the  conquests  of  the  Empire,  and 
the  reverses  of  the  invasion,  was  perhaps  as  difficult  for 
Louis  XVIII.,  as  to  conquer  and  subdue  the  soil,  after  the 
league,  was  for  the  King  of  Navarre.  To  conquer  with  one 
pturty  and  to  reign  for  another  was  the  destiny  of  both.  But 
Louis  XVIII.  did  not  deceive,  or  subjugate  his,  as  Henri  IV.  did, 
to  the  opposite  faction.  He  merely  applied  himself  to  moderate, 
in  order  to  nationalize  it  with  himself.  One  of  these  princes 
was  the  soldier,  the  other  the  legislator  of  his  kingdom ;  war 
riors  are  conquerors  of  territories,  legislators  are  conquerors  of 
ages;  Henri  IV.  only  founded  a  dynasty,  Louis  XVII  £.  founded 
liberties.  This  is  his  title,  and  France  will  maintain  him  in  it; 
and  if  she  does  not  place  him  in  the  rank  of  her  greatest  men, 
she  will,  at  least,  place  him  in  the  rank  of  the  ablest  and  wisest 
of  her  kings 
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The  new  king,  who  on  ascending  the  throne  took  the  name  of 
Charles  X.,  had  preserved  amidst  the  early  snows  of  approach- 
ing age  the  freshness,  the  erectness,  the  sappleness,  and  the 
beauty  of  his  youth.  Thought,  which  matures  the  forms  as 
well  as  the  minds  of  men,  had  been  but  little  cultivated  by  the 
Count  d'Artois.  As  a  man  of  impulse,  all  his  qualities  were 
gifts  of  nature,  and  scarcely  any  ^e  acquired  fruit  of  labour 
and  meditation ;  he  was  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gallic 
race«  superficial,  quick,  spontaneous  and  happy  in  random 
repartees,  the  friendly  and  communicative  smile,  the  open 
look,  the  extended  hand,  the  cordial  attitude ;  with  a  lively 
wish  to  please,  an  ardent  thirst  of  popularity,  very  safe  in  con- 
fidential intercourse,  with  a  constancy — rare  upon  the  throne — 
in  friendship,  a  real  modesty,  a  restless  seeking  after  good 
advice,  a  conscience  severe  upon  himself  and  indolgent  towards 
others,  piety  without  bigotry,  a  noble  repentance  for  the  only 
failings  of  his  life — ^his  youthful  amours,  a  serious  respect  for 
the  character  of  king,  to  which  Providence  had  called  him  bv 
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his  birtli,  a  rational  and  thoughtful  love  for  his  people,  and  an 
honest  and  religious  intention  to  accomplish  the  happiness  of 
France,  and  to  devote  his  reign  to  the  moral  improvement  and 
the  national  grandeur  of  the  country  which  Providence  had 
confided  to  him ;  aU  these  royal  dispositions  of  his  soul  were 
impressed  upon  his  lineaments  :  nobleness,  frankness,  majesty, 
goodness,  probity,  candoor ;  the  whole  indicating  a  man  bora 
to  love  and  to  be  loved.  Ddpth  and  solidity  alone  were 
wanting  in  his  countenance  ;.in  looking  at  him  we  felt  attracted 
towards  the  man,  but  distrustful  of  the  monardi. 

II 

Bis  life  was  that  of  a  gentleman  of  the  first  races  of  the 
monarchy,  in  those  ages  when  force  and  address,  displayed  in 
bodily  exercises,  indicated  the  auperiorily  of  courage  and  the 
majesty  of  rank ;  when  gallantry,  the  church,  and  the  chase, 
constituted  the  principal  employments  of  princes.  Virtue 
having  retrenched  the  first  of  these  from  the  life  of  Charles  X., 
his  time  was  principally  divided  between  piety  and  hunting, 
and  for  this  latter  he  preserved  all  the  ardour  of  his  eady 
yeaiB.  A  love  of  horses,  a  taste  for  forest  life,  dae  cry  of  the 
hounds,  the  delight  of  hunting  the  deer  and  the  roebuck,  the 
excitement  of  the  wild  Tally-ho !  and  the  concluding  flourish 
of  the  Freneh-homs,  called  forth,  his  aithusiasm,  aa  the  ma- 
DGenvre,  the  combat,  and  the  victory  call  &rth  that  of  the 
hero.  His  hunting  train  and  his  stables  were  more  than  an 
amusement, — they  were  a  royal  occupation  hv  him.  His  long 
residence  in  England,  a  country  in  which  horses,  dogs,  the 
forest,  and  the  racercouxse,  are  the  blazoniy  of  an  opulent 
aristocracy  and  the  national  pride  of  the  people,  had  main- 
tained and  increased,  in  him  this  hereditary  passion  of  the 
Bousbons.  He  caused  reports  of  his  huntiiig  excursions  fo>  be 
dxawn  np  by  the  historians  of  his  hounds  and  horses;  and 
grava  flumes,  puWahed  d^ring^  and  after  his  reign,  still 
retrace,  with  scrupuloos  fidelity  and  picturesque  talent,  ike 
vKxaAxveB  of  these  futile  exploits.  His  leisure  thus  passed  in 
conformity  with  the  habita  of  his  youth  and  with  due  consideii- 
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atioH  for  his  hflttl^,  did  not,  howerer,  interfero  mth.  tte  dBfeiBS 
wMdi  his  ooiisd«Dce  impoaed  uponi hiiaas akiag*  Bdafie^ 
even  took  preoedieneei  of  bar  pleasores. 

in 

Tbis  piety,  whose^  origin  we  have  seen  at  the  comnMnoe- 
ment  of  this  hist^  in  the  passioo  of  the  Oount  d'Artoiv  for 
Madame  de  Polastron,  and  in  the  oath  he  took  hj  the  sidv  of 
her  death-bed  to  devote  soLelj  to  Ged  ih^  love  he  had  borne  to 
her,  had  in  it  neither  excess,  nor  puerility,  nor  osbentatBon : 
ootwardly  he  confined  it  to  the  praetice  of  t^  religious  exendses 
reqpiired  by  the  habits  and  the  etiquette  of  courts;  but  his 
internal  piety  vms  in  him  a  feeling  and  a  co&i^ietion :  he  did 
not  exaggerate  it,  88>  his  enemies'  have  aooosed  Mm  ef  doing, 
by  monkish  practices,  by  secret  brothedboed  mth  the^  ord^  of 
Jesuits,  by  a  harsh  intolerance,  by  a  blind  obsequiousness  to 
the  court  of  Borne,  or  by  a  servile  complaisimoe  to  the  clergy 
of  his  own  court, — he  eontimied  to  be  a  king  not  the-  less  for 
being  a  Christian.  He  had  si^^ciently  smbibed  in  his  youth, 
before  the  revolution,  the  light  philoso^y,  or  the  reasoning 
incredulity  of  his  age,  to  understand  that  if  religion  could  still 
exMcise  a  voluntary  ascendancy  in  France^  it  ooukl  no  l<»iger 
with  impunity  tend  to  tyranny.  Simpiy,  however,  being  him 
self  convinced,  by  misfortune  more  than  by  reaaoning,  that  the 
region  of  his  forefathers  was  the^aibsolute  tnxth  of  the  lE^arit, 
and  the  only  salvaidon  of  souls,  he  thought  he  owed  it  to  €rod 
and  to  his  people  to  propagate  a  belief  in  it,  and  to  favour  its 
supremacy  by  every  means  cofmpatible  with  the  spiiriit  of  his 
age,  and  with  the  necessary  toleration  of  other  creeds.  As  a 
faithful  Christian,  though  not  a  sectarian,  if  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  set  an  example  of  religion,  he  did  not,  therefore, 
£9el  himself  compelled  to  surrender  hi»  political  govemnMnt  to 
his  dei^.  So.  pfeneryed  updm  the  throne^  Ike  Hbb  most 
Oalholiref  las  ancestors,  St.  Loois  and  ijooiaXIY.^  aiceBtain 
royal  and  traditional  independence  of  the  court  of  Home ;  he 
distrusted  the  ambition  and  the  spirit  of  fratoemty  and  doni- 
nadim  of  the  priesthood,  which  he  looked  w^n  a»  odculated 
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to  depress  the  crown  and  to  alienate  the  people  from  religion, — 
he  adored  their  God  without  loving  their  sect, — he  saw  with 
great  penetration  through  their  secret  designs, — and  he  re* 
sisted,  with  external  deference  but  with  firm  resolution,  what- 
ever appeared  bold  or  excessive  in  their  requirements.  Such 
were,  with  respect  to  the  clergy,  the  r€«l  dispositions  of 
Charles  X.  The  author  of  this  history  has  heard  him  declare 
his  sentiments  in  these  express  terms,  in  an  effusion  without 
witnesses,  in  which  this  prince,  though  he  might  be  deceiving 
himself,  did  not,  at  least,  attempt  to  deceive  any  one  else. 

He  was  neither  a  fanatic,  a  slave,  nor  a  persecutor,  but  he 
was  a  believer.  His  zeal,  unknown  to  himself,  influenced  his 
policy ;  and  he  thought  he  owed  a  portion  of  his  reign  to  his 
religion.  The  people  were  misled  by  this ;  it  was  supposed 
that  he  wished  to  restore  France  to  the  church ;  and  the  first 
of  the  liberties  conquered  by  the  revolution,  the  freedom  of  the 
human  mind,  felt  itself  threatened.  Hence  arose  the  disquie- 
tude, the  disaffection,  the  brevity,  and  the  catastrophe  of  this 
reign  If  Charles  X.  had  been  suspected  of  scepticism,  like 
his  brother;  or  if  in  him  the  faithful  Christian  had  been 
distinct  from  the  monarch ;  or  if,  in  short,  the  rational  liberty 
of  conscience  to  which  the  human  mind  will  aspire  from 
revolution  to  revolution,  until  it  be  conceded,  had  existed 
through  the  definitive  separation  of  the  church  and  state,  and 
their  mutual  independence,  Charles  X.  would  have  reigned  till 
his  death,  and  his  descendants  would  have  reigned  after  him ; 
but  he  was  destined  to  fall  a  victim  to  his  M\h.  This  was  not 
the  fault  of  his  conscience,  but  of  his  reason.  In  him  the 
^  Christian  was  destined  to  ruin  the  king. 

IV 

The  defects  of  Charles  X.  were  not  in  his  character  but  in 
his  understanding.  Although  this  understanding  was  natural, 
pUant,  lively,  and  even  sometimes  sparkling,  by  the  promptness 
and  felicity  of  his  expressions,  it  wanted  cultivation;  but 
above  all  it  wanted  the  gift  which  with-  kings  supplies  the  place 
of  all  others,  the  knowledge  of  men.    From  his  youth  upwards 
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he  had  been  badly  associated:  in  bis  earliest  years  be  had 
only  seen  the  i?7orld  through   the  frivolous  medium  of  his 
mistresses,  and  of  the  young  cotppanions  of  his  pleasures ;  and 
at  a  later  period,  during  the  emigration,  through  the  narrow 
and  peevish  minds  of  some  priests  and  some  great  lords,  im- 
placable against  the  revolution  by  which  they  were  proscribed. 
Since  the  return  of  his  royal  bouse  to  France,  he  had  been 
continually  surrounded  by  a  little  court  of  familiar  adherents, 
without  intelligence,  and  some  even  without  conscience ;  gen- 
tlemen, chaplains,  bishops,  courtiers  grown  old  in  exile,  em- 
bittered by  misfortune,  intoxicated  with  favour,  and  eager  to 
reign  under  their  master,  together  with  some  obscure  flatterers 
transplanting  into  the  palace  the  taste  for  and  habit  of  intrigue 
by  which  they  had  been  elevated  to  it.     The  most  honest 
among  these  led  him  astray  in  good  faith,  and  the  most  intel- 
ligent through  interest.     Those  amongst  them  who  had  any 
conscience  had  no  political  cleverness,  and  they  who  were 
politically  clever  were  by  no  means  conscientious.     This  little 
court  was  a  focus  of  ignorance,  of  superstition,  of  prejudice, 
and  of  covetousness,  stirred  up  by  one  or  two  ordinary  agitators. 
The  prince  was  superior  to  his  counsellors,  and  however  accus- 
tomed he  was  to  this  retinue,  he  was  not  long  in  discovering 
that  on  the  death  of  his  brother  he  could  not  present  such  men 
to  France  as  the  ministers  of  his  government.     In  some  of 
them  priestly  intolerance,  in  others  aristocratical  pride ;  inca- 
pacity in  one  set,  intrigue  in  another ;  in  all,  regret  for  the  old 
regime,  resentment  for  the  emigration,  and  want  of  intelligence 
with  new  France,  the  spirit  of  the  court  instead  of  the  national 
spirit,  contempt  for  the  charter,  disdain  for  the  citizens,  hos- 
tility to  popular  institutions,  and  the  invocation  to  foreigners 
\vhich  had  dictated  the  note  secrete  to  the  allied  powers  by  the 
hand  of  M.  de  VitroUes,  constituted  the  men  of  this  court  into 
n  camp  of  Coblentz  in  the  Tuileries,     Chivalrous  virtues,  un- 
conquerable friendship  in  exile,  and  sincere  devotion,  insured 
respect  there  to  the  personal  attachment  of  the  prince  for 
MM.  de  Montmorency,  De  Riviere,  De  Fitz-james,  De  Bruges, 
De  Damas,  De  Blacas,  De  Vaudreuil,  De  Larochefoucauld- 
Doodeauville,  De  Polignac,  and  other  great  monarchical  names, 
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the  eompoQions  of  his  evil  days,  sad  the  natozal  ^Kvounfees  «f 
his  saperior  household. 

Bat  the  familiarity  whiefa  had  s|ini&g  eat  of  the  ^ooigKatieBv 
the  interested  zeal  of  the  first^eomers  anmnd  lihe  priBce,  ytheM 
lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom  m  1814,  the  imdue  reUgioofi 
infinence  exercised  orer  the  conscieiiae  of  tbe  heir  to  the 
throne,  the  focus  of  arietocratieaL  aad  epiaec^  €|)pQfiitioa 
around  the  prince  during  the  reign  of  his  h&othei,  tte  impati- 
ence of  reigning  beforehand  imder  his  luaae,  and  ^oally 
the  cabal  whose  contact  he  had  submitted  to  doling  the  nn- 
wearied  conspiracies  which  sprisg  up  ea  every  aide  around 
proscribed  dynasties,  had  grouped  about  him  a  second  court, 
seeret  and  subordinate,  half  sacred  amd  half  pditioal,  which 
corere^  his  name  with  suspvdieii.  The  arcibbisbof)  of  Eheims, 
Cardinal  de  Latil,  a  prekte  of  the  court ^ho  had  be^i  his  clencal 
director  during  the  emigration,  and  who  had  returned  with  him, 
powerful  and  influential,  to  ^tbe  Tuileries ;  the  Pope's  nuncio, 
Lambruschini,  a  Boman  negoeialor  who  wasoensaLted  in  themar 
nagement  of  France ;  M.  de  Quelen,  archbishop  of  Paris,  a  man 
of  good  faith,  and  consciestioos,  but  ef. a  character  at  onoe  insi- 
nuating and  in^perioas ;  idl  the  avowed  w  liidden  chiefs  of  the 
ambitious  party  in  the  chttrch,  and  of  the  counter'^revolutiQnary 
party  in  the  saloons  and  the  Chambers,  composed  this  second 
court  of  Charles  X.  To  these  were  added  scoie  political  men 
of  the  second  rank,  more  or  less  capable  -of  enlightening  it  on 
public  opinions  and  public  affairs,  auch  as  M.  de  Vaublanc,  the 
superannuated  oracle  of  his  private  council ;  and  M.  Capelle, 
an  old  prefet  of  Napoleon's,  an  able  and  trusfeworthy  functiomury, 
but  accustomed  to  that  absolute  power  whioh  outs  instead  of 
untying  the  difficult  'knots  of  public  cnaos. 

M.  de  YitroHes  who,  as  me  have  aeen,  liad  attached  himself 
to  this  prince  in  16M,  and  who.isMd  £Usq[iiijEed  hj  his  assiduity, 
his  courage,  and  his  servieee,  ao  decided  ran.aaoeBdancy  over iiis 
councils,  was  the  acttre  -apring  ;and  Udden  mpvement  of  all 
this  private  machinevy  of  Ike  nom  king.  Of  a  .supple  ^md 
fawning i^irit,  moie  calculatodto oncsild itself  aeoovdiug  tetfae 
wtthes  and  imetfliate'pnsudioes  of  the  .aeenereign  than  to  loir 
frem  upon  inai  i9k  iaa§oidamL  mti.miumm^ 
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ixn^rmitj  mth  ^his  people  and  the  age  in  ^fiddki  he  lived, 
M.  de  Yitrolles  was  ratiier  a  partj'Vian  tbaa  'a  •tatoflman. 
BldBhl  in  i^veaVing  ihe  threads  of  a  plot,  in 'communicating 
between  factions,  and  in  enrolling  nsefd  men,  hut  incapable  of 
fading  a  way,  and  of  directing  an  open  policy,  ihiongh  "tin 
prohlems  of  a  revolution  and  a  restoration ;  a  ixaxbBm  of 
faesse,  of  gracefulness,  and  boldness,  these  yerj  quidittes 
which  make  one  agreeable  in  a  court,  made  ham  dangerous  in 
the  comicil.  Sprung  ftt>m  obscuritj  throngh  secret  n^odatieas 
and  through  favour,  he  derived  no  responsibihty  etthflor  from 
Ihe  past  or  the  future ;  while  encouraging  his  prince  to  rdaie 
mnch  he  risked  but  little  himself.    He  belonged  to  that  ckss 
tyf  counsellors  rash,  devoted,  and  intrepd,  bat^emmelimesintel, 
who  urge  their  parties  to  hazardous  extremities,  oonseioiis  tbat 
the  regular  progress  of  affairs  and  the  distrast  of  pablic  opinion 
would  always  leave  them  in  the  background.    M,  de  VitnlleB 
was  generallj  thought  to  be  more  of  a  favonnte,  and  to  have 
more  influence  over  the  mind  of  the  prince  than  he  iteaBj  had. 
His  activity  and  his  anxious  intervention  between  all  pasties, 
e::aggerated  abroad  the  opinion  of  his  aseraBlanoj ;  but  Hob 
opinion  alone  was  a  misfortune  for  l^e  noir  king.    iBeeple 
believing  that  he  gave  himself  up  to  -tibn  coanaels  '.of  the 
author  of  the  wOe  %9erete,  distrusted  at  once  theitwoinfineneeB 
whi(di  inspired  the  greatest  tenor  into  the  massnf^tbe  oomiiajz 
Europe  and  the  counter-revolution ;  and  it  was  appieheiidfld 
that  he  would  form  a  ministry  from  the  honourable  incapacities 
or  the  dangerous  abilities  of  his  secret  council. 

Bat  the  throne  inspires  ere  yet  it  has  made  its  occupant 
giddy.  The  new  king,  secluded  at  St.  Cloud  in  liie^miiist  of 
bis  official  grief,  and  inaccessible  to  all  the  manoBuvras  of 
intrigue,,  vros  under  the  influence  of  wise  thoughts.  The  -two 
last  years  had  very  muoh  ripened  his  judgmmt ;  for  since  he 
had  actually  begun  to  reign  through  tiie  indulgence  of  his 
brother,  and  under  1he  name  of  M.  de  Vill^le,  he  had  bagon ' 
to  comprehend  thn  difficulties  >of  gwenmsnt.  lie  coidd 
perceive  his  situation  at  a  glance ;  it  was  reassuring,  open,  and 
1^  uponiQl'svieB. 

tfLbiofld,  the  boxiion  had  (been  deasegdrbf  tfae^aqpedilinKab^ 
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Spain.  All  the  revolutionaiy  mines  being  discovered  or  stifled 
in  Europe,  left  its  thrones  consolidated  in  complete  security. 
Within,  the  unsdom  of  Louis  XVIII.  had  reconciled  in  his 
charter  the  principle  of  the  legitimacy  of  crowns  mth  that  of 
the  intervention  of  peoples  and  the  government  of  opinion. 
Tfaa  exercise  of  electoral  liberty,  of  the  freedom  of  speech,  and 
ofAe  freedom  of  the  press,  satisfied  the  demand  for  a  guaran- 
tee and  the  wants  of  activity  of  the  country.  The  army,  so 
long  humbled  and  dissatisfied,  after  wavering  for  some  years 
between  the  £uiaticiBm  of  the  Empire  and  the  caresses  of  the 
Motions,  had  given  itself  definitively  to  the  Bourbons  on  the 
first  field  of  battle  the  latter  had  opened  to  it.  The  radical 
conspiracies,  the  secret  societies,  the  barrack  seductions,  and 
the  hidden  explosions  of  carbonarism  had  ceased  to  undermine 
the  soil ;  and  siace  these  had  felt  their  hopes  all  frustrated,  an 
immense  migority  supported  the  monarchy  in  the  two  Cham- 
beiB.  A  ministry  directed  by  a  man  at  once  skilful  and  popular 
wi&  the  rational  part  of  the  population,  satisfied  this  majority 
wiHnmt  yielding  too  much  to  its  temerity  or  its  passions. 
Hoipe,  the  anticipated  popularity  of  new  reigns,  suspended  the 
oppositions  in  expectation,  and  gave  the  King  for  a  moment 
the  unanimity  of  the  country.  Louis  XVIII.  seemed  to  have 
carried  with  him  to  the  tomb  the  evil  fortune  of  his  house. 
He  had  sustained  all  the  storms,  and  he  left  to  his  brother  all 
the  serenity  of  the  monarchy. 

V. 

Even  the  disquietude  which  liberal  opinion  had  so  long 
nourished  and  propagated  as  to  the  future  government  of  the 
Count  d'Artois,  afibrded  Charles  X.  a  happy  ^opportunity  of  dis- 
pelling it.  People  were  disposed  to  be  grateful  for  all  the  faults 
which  he  might  refuse  to  commit.  To  falsify  the  sinister 
prophecies  which  had  been  promulgated  as  to  his  first  acts  on 
ascending  the  throne,  was  to  secure  to  himself  the  benedictions 
of  his  people. 

M.  de  Vill^le  and  his  colleagues,  who  had  brought  their 
portfolios  to  the  King  at  St.  Cloud,  on  the  night  follow^  the 
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death  of  Louis  XVIII.,  received  them  again  from  the  hands  of 
Charles  X.  This  was  declaring  to  the  country  that  the  change 
of  monarch  had  changed  nothing  in  the  government.  The 
moderation  and  the  constitutional  spirit  of  M.  de  Yillele  were 
a  guarantee  in  the  eyes  of  conservative  opinion ;  for  when  a 
prince  meditates  Excesses  his  first  act  is  to  get  rid  of  all 
moderators.  The  name  of  M.  de  Yillele  preserved  at  the  head 
of  the  government,  was  a  tacit  proclamation  of  good  sense. 
He  was  sufficient  for  the  royalists,  he.  did  not  alarm  the  li- 
berals ;  he  only  gave  umbrage  to  the  ambitious,  the  senseless, 
or  the  intriguers  of  the  court.  The  first  words  of  Charles  X. 
to  the  great  bodies  of  the  state,  which  sent  deputations  to  feli- 
citate him  at  St.  Cloud,  expanded  the  heart  of  France,  being 
equally  imbued  with  fraternal  piety  as  with  policy.  "  I  wish," 
be  said,  '*  to  continue  the  reign  of  my  brother  !  I  have  pro- 
mised to  maintain  the  charter  and  the  institutions  that  we  owe 
to  the  king  whom  heaven  has  taken  from  us ;  and  now  that 
my  birthright  has  placed  the  power  in  my  hands,  I  shall  make 
use  of  it  entirely  to  consolidate,  for  the  happiness  of  my  people, 
the  great  act  I  have  sworn  to  maintain !" 

He  commenced  his  reign  with  a  profusion  of  favours  and 
tides  to  his  family  and  his  court ;  and  he  hastened  to  obliterate 
every  trace  of  past  resentment  between  the  branches  of  the 
royal  house,  by  granting  to  the  Duke  d'Orleans  the  title  of 
Royal  Highness,  which  brought  him  nearer  to  the  honours  of 
the  crown,  and  which  Louis  XYIII.  had  constantly  refused  to 
the  solicitations  of  that  prince.  **  He  is  already  near  enough 
to  the  throne,''  said  the  King ;  "I  shall  take  very  good  care 
not  to  bring  him  any  closer."  Charles  X.  added  to  this  favour 
to  the  Duke  d'Orleans  a  gift,  under  the  feudal  titlb  of  appan- 
age, of  the  immense  domains  of  his  house,  legally  suppressed 
by  the  laws  of  1791,  which  made  this  prince  the  most  opulent 
proprietor  of  the  kingdom ;  and  by  an  excess  of  solicitude  for 
the  future  security  of  the  Duke  d'Orleans,  the  King  desired 
that  this  gift  should  be  irrevocably  legalised  by  the  Chambers, 
in  the  same  law  which  was  to  fix  his  own  royal  endowment. 
Judging  of  the  hearts  of  others  by  his  own,  he  thought  to 
chase  ambition  from  them  by  the  excess  of  his  benefits,  and 

4  s 
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wkihed  for  no  other  piudence  tfaaa  the.  improdenoe  of  magna- 

He  reeeivied  witb  cMvaltoiis  cosdnlity  the  TnnrahftlB-  and 
genemls  of  the  Empire,  ^ho  had  not  until  then  been  foi^giYen 
for  Waterloos  or  for  bearing  arms  agaoHBt  tha*  Bourbons. 
Ma»hal  Grouchy,  whose  prisoner  the  Duke  d'Jkngsideme  had 
been  in  Ihe  bokx^  in  1816,  returned,  to  fiEurour;  andi  the  King 
said  to  General  Ezo^mans :  "  General,  I  do  not  remember 
the  past,  but  I  am  certain  that  I  csoi  reckon  upen  you  ibr  the 
future."  Such  words^  and  such  preludes  of  this  reign,  echoing 
throughout  all  Eianee,  inspired  all  hearts  mth  the  happiest 
presentiments. 

Under  these  auspices  he  made  his  entry  into  Pans  on  thed7th 
September,  18t)4,  enthusiastically  received  by  the  entire  popula- 
tion. Some  of  his  courtiers  wished  him  to  take  precautions 
against  the  ball  or  the  poniard  of  an  assassin  during,  the  ceremony 
which  would  expose  him  so  many  hours  to  the  crowd.  *'  Why 
should  I  ?"  he  replied ;  **  they  cannot  hate  me  without  knowing 
mSi  and  I  am  sure  that  when  they  do  know  me  they  will  not 
hate  me ! "  Escorted  by  an  army,  and  received  widi  the  ac- 
clamations of  a  nation  intoxicated  with  hope,  he  traTorsed  upon 
a  silver-coloured  Ai&b,  which  he  rode  with  the  grace  of  a  young 
man,  the  whole  space  between  St.  Cloud  and  the  Cathedral  of 
Palis.  The  archbishop,  who,  at  the  head  of  his  clergy,  aiwaited 
him  at  the  entrance,  addressed  him  in  an  ambiguous  and 
unbecoming  speech,  through  which  appeared  a  priesdy  provo- 
cation to  a  degree  of  power  responsible  only  to  God  alone. 
The  King  appeared  to  listen  to  it  with  dis&vour ;  and  in  his 
reply  he  evinced  nothing  but  the  pious  hnmality  of  a  pince 
who  feek  the  burthen  more  than  ^e  pride  of  his  rank,  and 
who  comes  to  implore  not  the  vanities  but  the  assistance  of 
heaven.  He  entered  the  Tuileries  in  the  same  solemn  state ; 
and  when  asked  if  he  was  fatigued  with  the  procession  and  the 
ceremony,  which  had  lasted  a  whole  day :  *'  No,"  he  replied, 
''joy  never  fatigues.'^  He  had  met  with  nothing  but  kind 
looks,  tears  of  pleasure,  and  acclamations  on  his  route. 

He  introduced  the  Duke  d'Angoul&me  into  the  govermncnt, 
by  giving  him  the  supreme  direction  of  the  army«  whsee  esteem 
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this  pmce  had  justly  aeqomd.  Eager  ht  that  pc^mbiilf  ol 
which  he  Ini  jost  Usted  the  first  fmita^  he  himself  propesed 
to  the  coemeil  of  immstrnm  tot  alK>laBh  the  eeasorsfaip  e£  the 
puUic  joHZiiais,  which  wis  an  odious-  restnelioii  that  ^d  been 
impatiently  submitled  to  during  the  last  few  months  of  tibs 
late  reign.  The  press  rei^nded  to  this  generous  act  by  aA 
effusion  of  gratitttde  which  raised  the  enthusiasm  ol  Paris  to  a 
pitch  of  deliriuBL  ''  A  new  rei§p  opens  upoi|  as/'  exclaimed 
the  journalists  who  had  been  most  bitter  against  1^  Boarbons; 
*' the  King  is  desiiens  of  doing  good ;  his  ymdom  soatters  at 
the  fiist  word  the  clond  under  which  iiad  govemments^  conceal 
their  evil  thoughls :  there  is  nasnare  to  apprehend  from  one  who 
himself  invokes  the  light."  The  National  Guard,  comprising 
the  select  population  ci  Paris,  and  which  then  re[H:esented  its 
strength  and  its  opinions,  wa9  reviewed  the  following  day  by 
the  Sing  in  the  Ghamp-de-Mars,  and  reeeived  him  as  the 
restorer  of  liberty.  "  No  halberts  between  me  and  my  people !" 
exclaimed  the  prince,  ^intoxicated  with  these  acclamations,  to 
the  officers  of  his  guard,  who  wished  to  proteot  him  i^fainst 
the  eager  pressure  of  the  multitude.  This  review  was  one 
continued  embrace  between  the  King  and  the  people. 

VI. 

Meanwhile  the  session  of  the  Chambers  was  about  to  open, 
and  the' government,  mere  difficult  than  the  reign,  called  for 
all  his  cares.  The  King  appeared  before  the  united  Chambers 
on  the  22nd  December,  1824.  •*  The  first  wish  of  my  heart," 
said  he,  "  is  to  q)eak  to  you  of  my  affliction  and  of  your  own. 
We  have  lost  a  good  and  a  wise  king,  the  glory  of  whose  reign 
will  never  be  effisMed.  He  not  only  raised  np  the  throne  of 
my  ancestors,  but  he  consolidated  it  by  institutions  which,  by 
drawing  together  and  reuniting  the  past  and  the  present,  have 
restored  to  France  repose  and  happiness.  The  King,  my 
brother,  found  a  great  consolation  in  preparing  the  means  of 
closing  up  the  wounds  of  the  revolution ;  and  the  momeni;  is 
now  arrived  for  executing  the  wise  designs  that  he  conceived. 
The- situation  of  otu:  fioaooes  will  permit  us  to  aoeompHah  this 
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groat  act  of  justice  and  of  policy  without  any  increaseof  taxation, 
or  any  injury  to  public  credit.  I  wish  ^e  ceremony  of  my 
coronation  to  terminate  the^^first  session  of  my  reign,  and  you 
will  be  present,  gentlemen,  at  this  august  proceeding.  There, 
prostrate  at  the  foot  of  the  same  altar  where  Clovis  received 
the  sacred  unction,  and  in  presence  of  him  who  judges  kings 
and  peoples,  I  shall  renew  the  oath  to  maintain  and  cause  to  be 
observed  the  institutions  granted  by  the  king,  my  brother ;  I 
shall  offer  up  my  thanks  to  Divine  Providence  for  having 
deigned  to  make  use  of  me  to  repair  the  calamities  of  my  people, 
and  I  shall  implore  the  continuation  of  its  protection  to  this 
noble  countzy  which  I  am  so  proud  to  govern."  This  speech 
was  received  with  unanimous  applause.  The  royalists  ap- 
plauded it  for  the  proxnise  of  repairing  the  ruins  of  their 
fortunes;  and  the  liberals,  for  the  promise  of  fidelity  to  the 
guardian  institutions  of  liberty.  Charles  X.  returned  to  the 
Tuileries  king  of  the  two  camps  which  divided  France,  the 
hope  of  the  one,  and  the  guarantee  of  the  other  His  reign 
seduced  everybody,  and  above  all,  himself. 

VII. 

The  first  murmur  was  provoked  by  a  jealous  and  impolitic 
measuro  of  the  minister,  in  removing  from  active  service  in  the 
army  a  great  niunber  of  generals  of  the  Republic  and  of  the 
Empire,  whose  feelings  and  interests  had  attached  them  to  the 
Bourbons,  but  who  were  thus  thrown  into  a  state  of  disaffection. 
The  King,  when  informed  too  late  of  the  severity  of  this 
measure,  corrected  it  by  exceptions  almost  as  numerous  as  the 
removals,  and  by  expressions  which  promptly  effaced  their  im- 
pression. On  the  3rd  January,  1826,  his  ministers  presented  to 
the  Chambers  the  laws  characteristic  of  his  reign.  The  first 
regulated  the  endowment  of  the  crown  during  the  King's  life ; 
the  second  appropriated  to  the  emigrants  who  were  ruined  by 
the  revolution  an  indemnity  of  a  thousand  millions,  in  repara- 
tion of  their  confiscated  estates ;  the  third  gave  the  church  a 
rash  and  cruel  satisfaction,  by  re-establishing  the  crime  of 
sacrilege  in  the  civil  law,  and  punishing  it  with  the  penalty  of 
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deatik ;  the  fourth  re-established  the  first  stratum  of  the 
monkish  regime,  abolished  by  the  Gonstituent  Assembly,  by 
instituting  the  right  of  inheriting  and  possessing  incommutable 
property,  in  favour  of  congregations,  or  of  monastic  orders. 

Public  opinion  became  excited  at  these  symptoms  of  a 
return  to  the  pust ;  the  law  on  the  endowment  of  the  crown 
was  agreed  to  beforehand  by  everybody.  France  does  not 
haggle  for  honours  and  subsidies  with  governments  which 
promise  fairly,  and  the  prosperous  state  in  which  Louis  XVIII. 
had  left  the  finances  removed  all  pretext  for  parsimony  on  the 
part  of  the  Chambers. 

The  law  for  indemnifying  the  emigrants  was  an  act  of  state 
policy  too  -important  to  be  judged  of  on  a  close  view,  as  it 
merited  to  be  at  a  more  distant  period.  One  party  looked 
upon  it  as  an  attempt  in  their  favour  to  restore  the  aristocracy, 
and  the  other  as  an  outrage  at  their  expense  upon  the  revolu- 
tion. It  required  time  and  moderation  to  enable  all  to  look 
upon  it  as  impartial  statesmen  do  at  this  day,  and  have  done 
before,  as  a  grand  mutual  amnesty  amongst  all  parties  con- 
cerned ;  an  eternal  cause  of  recrimination  removed  from  the 
victims,  a  dangerous  source  of  disquietude  calmed  amongst  the 
purchasers  of  the  spoils,  an  immense  current  value  given  to 
estates  depreciated  by  faulty  titles;  and,  finally,  as  the  greatest 
political,  administrative,  and  financial  act  of  the  Restoration, 
the  design  of  Louis  XVIII.,  the  work  of  Charles  X.,  and  the 
gloiy  of  M.  de  Villdle. 

The  law  on  sacrilege  excited  the  indignation  of  every  en- 
lightened mind ;  while  that  for  the  legal  re  establishment  of 
the  monastic  orders  alarmed  the  foresight  of  all  They  were 
both  in  defiance  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  These  three  laws 
thus  presented  together  by  the  new  government  to  the  Cham- 
bers characterised  beforehand  the  reign  and  the  ministry  of 
M.  de  VillMe.  In  the  law  for  indemnifying  the  emigrants  great 
political  good  sense  was  comprised  in  a  measure  equally 
national  and  monarchical ;  but  in  the  two  laws  on  religion  a 
deplorable  and  fatal  concession  was  made  to  the  requirements 
of  the  sacerdotal  party,  more  ungovernable  than  that  of  the 
rovalistSy-^ezactions  comprised  in  two  measures  which  again 
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VIII 

The  endowment  of  the  cro'tm  Asring  the  present  nignn 
enthnsiasticallj  voted  hj  the  Chamlwr  of  Deputies ;  hat  some 
royalists  protested  against  the  impnident  grunt  of  an  hnmeBse 
appanage  to  a  prince  like  the  Dake  d*Orletas,  a  da^gnons 
rival  to  the  heirs  of  the  throne.  By  an  sbsuid  contradktiim, 
of  which  political  parties  are  frequently  guilty,  the  libente, 
and  General  Foy  at  their  head,  justified  this  feudal  munifieence 
conferred  upon  the  Diike  d*Orleans.  The  popularity  of  the 
prince,  who  was  already  caressing  the  opposition,  covered  in 
their  eyes  the  unpopularity  of  the  measure ;  for  all  that  is  profit 
able  is  just  in  the  eyes  of  a  party,  and  the  riches  of  the  Duke 
dX>rleans  seemed  to  them  ^e  endowment  of  fixture  factions. 
The  law  was  passed  with  the  aid  of  these  speedies  from,  the 
opposition,  and  General  Foy  l^ecame'the  patzen  of  this  alaaoost 
royal  client. 

The  Duke  de  Montmorency,  reporter  in  libe  Chamiber  of 
Peers  of  the  law  on  the  religious  comavnities,  still  iaxAeT 
increased  the  already  fevourable  diiE^sition  ifor  eonoentratiiq; 
and  perpetuating  property  in  the  hands  c^  the  HKmaBtic  orders. 
M.  de  Montmorency,  a  pious  man,  convezted  by  advernty  to 
the  faith  of  his  ancestors,  and  who  had  formeiiy  iuauguxBted 
the  ashes  of  the  philosophers  in  the  Pontiieon,  attempted  to 
repair  one  error  by  another,  and  to  serve  the  cause  of  G:od  hy 
increasing  the  wealth  of  the  religious  ordeiv.  The  C^mnber 
of  Peers,  which  was  ruled  by  a  wish  to  return  to  state 
religions,  and  political  priesthoods,  could  r^use  nething  to 
M.  de  Montmorency. 

IX 

But  this  chamher  did  not  so  readily  consent  to  esiboi^  in 
the  penal  law  of  an  age  characterised  by  liberty  of  conseieiice, 
the  vengeance  of  a  dogma  by  the  penalty  of  death.    "The 
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pxofiBttatton  oimenetLvmus  end  of  etmseemted  tM/^fsi/'  soflb  ^was 
tlie  tenor  of  ^6  lairpoeseBted  by  the  goveniment  of  OJurksX., 
*'  is  a  orame  of  tacnleig^.  The  profanation  of  saoieed  i»MS  is 
punishable  by  ampLs  deuiik;  the  profematknn  of  coimeegtUied 
wafm  is  punishable  by  the  penalty  of  parnaiie,  Tke  panacade 
is  led  to  the  8ca£fdd  with  naked  feet,  his  bead  coirered  mth  a 
blnok  veil,  and  afbor  his  senteaice  has  been  read  to  him»  his 
hand  is  eat  off,  and  then  his  head."  This  was  intcodncing  the 
8i3^enuitiiral  into  the  natural  oidier  of  things ;  it  ivas  ha 
ponng  upon  lihe  «enBes  the  visibility  and  palpatbility  of  miiat 
weve  in  themselves  impalpable  and  invisible ;  it  vtoa  subviert- 
ing  nature  and  coBStnaning  the  culpit,  under  pain  of  death, 
to  confess,  in  a  scuirament  which  he  might  not  admowledge» 
the  presence  and  the  majesty  of  the  Deity  himselL 

Some  moderate  and  rational^minded  men  in  the  Chamber 
of  Peers,  the  Mol4s,  the  Lally-ToUendak,  the  Broglies,  the 
Barontes,  the  Pasquiers,  the  Pontecouknte,  the  Lanjuinais\ 
and  Chateaubriand  himself,  revolted,  in  the  name  of  hornan 
reason,  of  humanity,  and  of  religion,  i^ainst  this  unjust  and 
barbarous  law ;  but  they  were  overborne  by  the  mass  of  the 
prince's  flatterers,  of  the  courtiers  of  the  clei^,  of  theeinoerely^ 
superstitious,  the  men  of  mere  routine,  the  interested  ohiefs. 
of  the  episcopacy,  and  persons  indifferent  to  sacred  mattns^ 
who  gamble  their  souls  as  they  do  the  welfare  of  the  people  at 
the  political  game  of  hazard.  M.  de  Bonald,  a  religious  philo- 
sopher, a  man  of  mild  character  but  absolute  in  paradox, 
wilKngly  lent  these  latter  the  eloquence  and  the  authority  of 
ha  voice  in  the  Chamber.  His  speech  comprised  the  whole 
theory  of  persecution ;  and  following  the  example  of  all  san- 
gmnary  theorists  who  take  their  own  convictions  for  the  truth,, 
he  spoke  as  a  prophet  rather  than  argued  as  a  legislator.  He 
thought,  like  his  co-religionist,  M.  de  Maistre,  tlmt  he  was  no 
longer  the  organ  of  an  opinion  human  and  fallible  because  it  is 
human,  but  the  infallible  organ  of  God.  M.  de  Maistre  had 
just  deified  the  executioner,  M.  de  Bonald  made  a  divinity  of 
the  execution ;  and  he  set  aside,  with  a  proud  and  holy  derkion, 
those  scruples  which  might  make  a  believer  hesitate  at  shed- 
ding the  blood  of  the  incredulous.     "  "Sou  exclaim,"  he  8aid^. 
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**  against  the  penalty  of  death  I  But  let  us  dare  to  look  boldly 
at  the  truth.  If  the  good  owe  their  lives  to  society  in  the 
performance  of  duty,  the  wicked  owe  them  to  it  no  less  as  an 
example.  Religion,  you  say,  enjoins  men  to  forgive !  Yes  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  prescribes  to  power  the  right  to  punish ; 
for,  saith  the  apostle,  it  is  not  without  cause  that  it  bears  the 
sword.  The  Saviour  asked  pardon  for  his  executioners !  Yes ; 
but  his  Father  did  not  grant  the  prayer ;  he  even  extended  the 
chastisement  to  a  whole  people,  which,  without  a  chief,  an 
altar,  or  a  home,  still  suffers  under  the  anathema  with  which  it 
was  struck !  Moreover,  with  reference  to  the  scuirilegious 
criminal,  what  more  do  you  do  by  a  sentence  of  death  than  to 
send  him  before  his  natural  judge  ?" 

How  could  men  who  proffered  and  who  applauded  such 
words  as  these,  pretend  to  shudder  at  the  language  of  the 
assassins  of  the  reign  of  terror,  who  had  sacrificed  their  ovm 
fathers  ?  We  call  for  executions  in  the  name  of  a  faith,  they 
replied,  and  tho  terrorists  called  for  them  in  the  name  of  an 
opinion.  But  is  not  faith  an  opinion  of  the  conscience  as 
opinion  is  a  faith  of  the  mind?  No;  a  personal  faith,  or 
opinion  which  calls  for  blood  in  the  name  of  God  or  of  men, 
is  no  longer  an  opinion  or  a  faith,  but  a  crime,  and  history 
should  brand  it  even  before  it  is  disavowed  by  God. 

The  ecclesiastical  peers  were  conjured  either  to  vote  against 
the  penalty  of  death,  which  was  interdicted  to  their  sacred 
profession,  or  to  abstain  from  voting.  They  replied,  through 
the  medium  of  Cardinal  de  la  Fare,  one  of  the  religious  coun- 
sellors of  the  King,  that  if  their  profession  interdicted  them 
from  causing  death  with  their  own  hands,  it  did  not  forbid 
them  from  voting  for  it  as  legislators,  and  that  they  would 
accordingly  vote  for  it !  The  secular  punishment  of  sacrilegious 
criminals  was  voted  by  a  large  nuyority. 


X. 


In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  M.  Royer  Collard  vindicated 
reason,  lilierty  of  conscience,  humanity,  and  the  Deity,  all 
outraged  by  this  law,  in  one  of  tlie  most  powerful  speeches 
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ever  inspired  at  the  French  tribune  by  philosophy,  religion, 
and  eloquence.  By  the  most  irrefiagable  definitions  he 
penetrated  the  very  depths  of  voluntary  absurdity,  of  masked 
impiety,  and  of  open  ferocity  comprised  in  the  government 
measure. 

**  What  is  sacrilege  ?"  he  exclaimed.  "  It  is,  according  to 
this  law,  the  profmation  of  sacred  vases  and  of  consecrated 
wafers.  What  then  is  profanation  ?  It  is  an  act  of  violence 
committed  voluntarily,  through  hatred  or  contempt  of  religion. 
What  are  consecrated  wafers?  We  Catholics  believe  that 
consecrated  wafers  are  no  longer  the  wafers  that  we  see,  but 
Jesus  Christ  the  Holy  of  Holies;  God  and  man  together, 
invisible  and  present  in  the  most  sacred  of  our  mysteries. 
The  violence  is  thus  committed  against  Jesus  Christ  himself 
The  irreverence  of  this  language  is  shocking,  for  religion  also 
has  its  modesty;  but  the  irreverence  is  that  of  the  law.  The 
sacrilege  then  consists,  I  take  the  law  to  witness,  in  an  act  of 
violence  committed  upon  Jesus  Christ.  The  crime  punishable 
by  the  law,  under  the  name  of  sacrilege,  is  a  direct  outrage  on 
the  Divine  Majesty ;  that  is  to  say,  according  to  ancient  ordi- 
nance, the  crime  of  lese-majestS  divine;  and  as  this  crime 
exclusively  springs  from  the  Catholic  dogma  of  the  real  pre- 
sence, it  results  that  if,  in  thought,  we  can  separate  from  the 
wafers  the  real  presence  and  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
sacrilege  disappears  together  with  the  penalty  by  which  it  is 
punished.  It  is  the  dogma  which  makes  the  crime,  and  it  is 
also  the  dogma  which  gives  it  a  name. 

"  For  three  ages  past  the  Christian  religion  has  unfortu- 
tely  been  torn  into  Catholic  and  Protestant,  and  the  dogma 
of  the  real  presence  is  only  true  on  this  side  of  the  strait  which 
separates  tiiem;  but  beyond  that  it  is  false  and  idolatrous. 
Truth  is  limited  by  the  seas,  the  rivers,  and  the  mountains ;  it 
is  determined,  as  Pascal  says,  by  a  meridian.  There  are  as 
many  varieties  of  truth  as  of  state  religions.  Still  more,  if  in 
every  state,  and  under  the  same  meridian,  the  political  law 
should  change,  truth,  a  docQe  companion,  changes  with  it ; 
and  all  these  truths,  contradictory  amongst  themselves,  have  an 
eqoal  claim  to  the  title  of  immutable,  absolute  truth,  of  which. 
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AU«  «qpinMate  ^jMiMt  tke  law, 

aecQzdijig  i»  jenx  law,  we  most  be  satisfied  by  ezecations  that 
irill  al  tU  iiBies  and  plaoes  be  equally  just  Contempt  of 
God  joid  ma&  tasaaat  be  canied  lEuriher  ijbaii  this,  and  yet  each 
sjre  the  iiatural  end  neoeseai7Gon8eqiiaiGes<)f  legal  tnith;  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  them  when  once  the  principle  is  admitted. 
Will  k  be  said  that  this  is  not  the  piiiiciple  of  the  law? 
WheneTor  this  is  asserted  I  shall  i^ill  vepeat  that  the  law 
adttitB  the  legal  sacrilege  against  oonseccated  wa&rs,  if  the 
raoZ  pmemes  is  net  a  legal  Uvith. 

*'  But  other  eoasequences  spring  frodoa  Hoa  same  pnndple 
We  do  not  play  with  religion  as  with  maoi ;  we  do  not  allot  to 
it  Ibe  part  it  is  to  take ;  we  eannot  say  to  it  with  aathenty, 
tlras  fiir  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther.  The  saorilege  rasulting 
from  the  pcofemation  of  oonseccated  wafers  is  provided  i^iainst 
in  your  low;  hat  why  that  one  alone,  when  there  are  as  many 
acts  of  aacrilege  aa  there  are  modes  of  outraging  ithe  Deity  ? 
And  wkjF  the  crime  of  sacrilege  alone,  when  with  equal  audacsty 
heresy  and  blasphemy  are  knocking  at  the  door  ?  Trm^  does 
not  sofifor  these  partud  eomp*omises.  Bj  what  right  does 
yoor  pnrfnie  hand  thus  divide  the  Divine  Migesty,  dedbxkig  it 
vdnerable  upon  one  point  alone,  and  mvnlneral^e  upon  ev0iy 
other?  Sensitive  to  acts  of  vicdence,  but  insMisible  i»  all 
other  lands  d  outrage.  Thai:  writer  is  not  wrong  who  declaoes 
your  law  to  be  paltry,  fraudulent,  and  even  atheistical !  The 
moment  that  a  single  dogma  of  the  Catholic  religion  enters 
into  the  law,  that  reli^on  should  be  held  true  in  its  Mleat 
extent,  and  all  the  others  false ;  it  should  f<»rm  a  part  of  the 
cops^tttuion  of  tihe  state,  and  thence  spread  itself  through  all 
its  civil  and  politieal  institutions. 

'*  In  bBeaking  a  long  silence,"  said  the  orator  in  condusipn, 
*'  I  have  wiE^bed  to  mark  my  lively  opposition  to  the  theoceatb 
princ^e  whidi  threatens  at  once  society  and  religion,  a  pxm- 
dple  BO  much  the  man  serious  that  it  is  not,  as  in  the  6MyB  (d 
biffbarity  and  ignorance,  the  skioere  fury  of  a  too  ardent  aaal 
which  Tslii^  this  tesch.  There  is  no  longer  a  St.  Domame, 
neither  axe  we  Albigenses.  The  theocracy  of  our  time  is  less 
relig^onB  than  political ;  it  forms  a  part  ik  that  system  of  rze* 
action  which  leads  ns  on ;  and  that  whidi  now  renewait  ia  ite 
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counter-revolutionaiy  aspect.  Without  doubt,  gentlemen,  th^ 
revolution  has  been  impious  even  to  fanaticism  and  to  cruelty ; 
but  let  them  take  care,  it  was  that  crime,  above  all  others, 
ninch  CBuaed  ite  ruin;  and  ne  nny  fredkt  to  die  eounter- 
revokuioDn  that  reprinb  of  cmeltj,  even  if  only  irritlen,  will 
bear  evidence  agaaDBt  it,  and  bkst  it  in  ite  torn.  I  "vote 
agunet  tiM  knr  *' 

XI. 

This  powerful  langoage  feB  dead  agaiaet  liie  wiporotitron  of 
8ome»  agamst  the  ^^nint  of  intelleet  of  others,  and  against  the 
eauardiee  of  the  greater  number.  It  fell  from  too  great  an 
eievation  upon  an  Aeaemblj  whidoi  cared  very  little  about 
repudiatisg  all  philoeephy,  disdaining  all  eloquence,  and  pro- 
fianiag  all  religion,  provided  it  could  arm  ite  p<^Mical  ^passions 
-with  all  the  weaponB  borrowed  fcem  tiie  sanetuaiy,  or  hom 
legklation.  The  Chamber  having  allowed  theee  words  to  &11 
fruitless,  the  paWe  took  them  up.  They  magnified  the  name 
of  the  orator,  but  they  did  not  arrest  l^e  €iime  and  folly  of 
ihe  law.  From  this  day  cimscience^  reason,  and  the  epint  of 
humanity  embfaced  the  side  of  oppositioa.  It  was  clearly 
seen  that  the  government  being  nded  by  a  portion  of  the 
elorgy,  was  desirous  of  retrogarding  whole  ages,  to  the  enslaving 
of  souls  sealed  up  in  the  oonstrBined  unity  of  faith,  and  threat- 
ened  by  the  sword  of  temporal  power.  From  the  v^  first 
day  Gluurles  X.  had  given  the  last  watdbword  of  his  reign : — 
restitution  of  France  to  the  church  by  the  civil  kw.  The 
hearts  of  all  were  turned;  the  human  mind  shuddered  on 
pMoeiving  the  yoke  held  forth  to  it  of  the  maxims  and  the 
bkrad  of  ages  of  barbarism ;  people  loved  the  King  but  they 
dreaded  his  reign.  Eeligion,  which  was  venerated  as  the  most 
holy  expression  of  liberty,  assumed  in  the  minds  of  all  the 
colour  of  a  tyranny.  By  calling  liie  Deity  into  human  quarrels 
they  lessened  the  popular  veneration  for  his  holy  name. 
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XII. 

The  discussion  on  the  indemnity  to  the  emigrants  had 
reference  to  intersts  of  an  inferior  order  ;  but  in  this  the 
government  had  to  contend  vdth  the  two  elements  of  resistance 
the  most  difficult  to  overcome, — interest  and  prejudice.  These, 
it  is  true,  were  nothing  more  than  sophisms  ;  but  when  orators 
with  these  sophisms  excite  national  susceptibility,  and  the  ill- 
understood  avarice  of  the  tax-paying  classes,  they  may  raise  up 
insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  statesman's  happiest  concep- 
tions. The  opposition  endeavoured  to  persuade  France  that 
the  indemnity  to  emigrants  was  in  principle  an  amende  honor- 
able imposed  by  the  triumphant  counter-revolution  upon  the 
insulted  revolution.  It  further  endeavoured  to  convince  the 
tax-payers  that  the  indemnity  drawn  from  their  savings,  or 
from  their  credit,  would  be  a  tithe  of  their  fortune  cast  by  a 
partial  government  into  the  fortune  of  the  aristocracy.  Neither 
one  nor  the  other  of  these  ideas  had  entered  into  the  minds 
of  M.  de  Villele  or  the  King.  The  dynasty  was  too  much 
interested  in  flattering  the  mass  of  the  nation  to  insult  it 
gratuitously,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  exiles  forgotten  in  their 
provincial  mediocrity,  or  appeased  by  favours  in  Paris.  Nor 
did  it  feel  any  greater  interest  in  diminishing  and  alienating 
the  landed  property  of  a  citizen-class,  rich,  and  generally 
royalist,  which  had  sent  it,  since  1814,  devoted  or  servile 
minorities,  in  order  to  favour  some  impopular  emigrants,  or 
sons  pf  emigrants,  from  whom  it  could  not  expect  either 
strength  or  numbers  in  the  elections  of  towns  or  departments. 
The  indemnity  to  the  emigrants  was,  therefore,  in  the  councils 
of  the  crown,  in  no  respect  a  vengeance  of  party,  but  a  project 
of  state. 

xni 

The  total  value  of  the  estates  sold  by  the  nation  as  spoils, 
and  as  vengeance  for  emigration,  durmg  the  different  phases 
of  confiscation  from  1793  to  1808,  amounted  within  a  few 
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millions  to  a  milliard  of  francs.*  This  sum  represented 
morally  not  only  a  compensation  for  the  iniquity  committed  by 
these  confiscations  upon  innocent  persons,  such  as  widows, 
children,  old  men,  families,  direct  or  collateral  heirs,  led  out 
of  the  country  by  the  heads  of  houses,  or  punished  by  confis- 
cation of  their  inheritance  for  the  crimes  of  others,  for  the 
years  of  proscription  passed  in  foreign  countries,  the  anguish 
sufiered,  the  indigence  experienced  in  exile,  the  tears  of  two 
or  three  generations,  the  return  to  their  countiy  without  food 
or  asylum,  the  beggaiy  submitted  to  by  the  side  of  those 
paternal  domains  and  residences  now  possessed  by  others,  the 
resentment,  the  maledictions  against  the  new  possessors, 
invested  at  ridiculous  prices  with  the  confiscated  lands  and 
houses,  but  it  represented  also  the  alleviation  of  the  fears 
of  these  new  possessors  themselves,  hitherto  enjoying  without 
security  a  doubtful  estate,  and  finally,  it  efiGaced  this  premium  to 
future  revolutions  perpetually  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  if  to  set  them  longing  for  civil  wars  and  victims,  in  order 
to  have,  in  their  turn,  other  spoils  to  seize  on. 

XIV 

In  a  financial  point  of  view  this  compensation  of  a  milliard 
demanded  from  the  state,  represented  an  increase  of  two  or 
three  milliards  in  the  price  of  these  national  estates,  restored 
to  their  natural  value  by  thus  removing  the  flaw  in  the  titles 
of  their  present  possessors.  The  security  of  these  latter,  the 
right  of  complaint  removed  from  the  old  possessors,  the  common 
right  of  .property  restored  to  all  the  estates, — these  domains^ 
so  long  under  the  anathema  of  public  opinion,  brought  at  length 
into  circulation,  sold,  bought,  exchanged,  divided,  and  sub- 
divided, in  portions  legalized  like  al]  the  other  real  property  of 
the  kingdom,  cultivated,  planted,  and  built  upon,  with  that 
safety  of  conscience  and  certainly  of  transmission  which  alone 
warrant  extensive  repairs,  population  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  clearing  and  improvement  of  lands,  and  finally,  the 
duties  payable  on  the  re^stiy  of  the  sales  and  exchanges  of 

*  A'  thoasand  millioDB, 
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thsM  propertiea,  multiplied  in  a  still  ineraauag  pioportiaBL  to 
the  profit  o£  the  state  treasoiT,  into  which  ^verj  rnnhrfMin 
vnmld  povr  its  lelatiYe  oontiihutioiu 

In  a  moral  view,  therefbie,  it  was  a  seooneiliation  of  daases 
and  of  hearts ;  and  in  a  financial,  it  nas  an  incalculable  coinage 
raised  from  the  half  sterile  dust  of  the  confiscated  estates. 
One  single  law,  boldly  conceived  and  geneiouslj  passed,  was 
about  to  week  this  miracle  of  wealth  and  policy  for  the  benefit 
of  all.  What  spint  of  madness  and  of  ruin  could  withhold^  or 
refuse  this  national  benefit,  becanse  it  was  presented  by  the 
hand  of  a  kmg. 

XV 

Ereiy  one  felt  in  his  conadenee  the  virtue  of  wish  a  j 
sure ;  but  the  incorrigible  vice  inherent  in  deliberative  i 
bliss  is,  that  when  onoe  political  parties  are  classed  thenun, 
nobody  votes  according  to  his  reason,  but  in  conlbnnity  with 
his  party.  The  opposition  declared  at  onoe  against  this  mast 
liberal  and  most  magnanimous  law,  because  it  was  presented 
by  a  royalist  minister.  The  discussion  revived  the  exciting 
questions  of  the  crime  of  emigration,  of  the  parricide  of  bearing 
arms  against  one's  country,  however  ungrateful  it  might  be, 
and  of  the  jnstace  of  confiscating  the  property  of  those  wk> 
attack  the  national  family  and  their  native  soil.  There  was 
little  to  reply  in  principle  to  this  avenging  and  protective  ri^t 
of  nations  which,  in  all  ages  and,countrieSy  imposes  upon  those 
who  disavow  and  threaten  their  country,  the  penalty  for  that 
country,  the  universal  law  of  retaliation ;  but  what,  in  fact, 
was  there  not  to  be  urged  as  an  excuse  to  those  who  remem- 
bered the  drcumstances  of  the  French  emigmtions  from  17d9 
to  1830? 

The  first,  no  doubt,  but  in  a  small  number,  comprised  a 
real  conspiracy  of  the  oonrt  anstocncy,  and  a  war  gratuitooslj 
dedared  before  the  hour  of  danger  against  the  reforms  and  the 
legitimate  transformations  of  their  coontry;  but  the  others 
were  impulsive  movements  of  the  body  of  nobility  to  follow 
their  princes,  fidelity  of  the  officer  to  his  colours  borne  beyond 
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the  frontier,  mihtuy  and  duYakotis  devotiaii  of  the  sward  to 
the  King,  who  conitiitated  the  country  in  ancient  prejudice ;  at 
a  Ittter  period  almost  oonstxained  flights,  as  those  of  Lafayette^ 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  of  Camot  himself,  to  foreign 
countries,  to  escape  the  dungeons,  the  revolutionary  tribunals, 
and  the  scaffolds,  voluntary  proscriptions  preceding  others 
innumerable  and  implacable.     But,  whatever  might  be   the 
exenses  or  the  aggravmtions  of  the  misfortune  or  the  crime 
of  80  many  various  and  successive  emigrations,  if  the  confis- 
cation decreed  against  them  was  justy  applied  to  those  who 
were  guilty  of  deserting  their  country, — wa«  it  not  iniquitous, 
unmerited,  and  plundering,  as  applied  to  the  innocent  ?  What 
then  was  tiie  strange  logic  of  this  revolution,  made  to  establish 
the  dogma  oi  exdosive  personal  responsibility,  and  of  the  non- 
inheritance  of  penalties ;  and  which  threw  down  at  the  doors 
of  ^eir  paternal  homes  old  men,  ^vomen,  and  diildren,  in 
expiation  of  l^e  crime  or  the  error  of  a  husband,  of  a  son,  or  of 
a  father?    Nature  revolted  no  less  than  reason  against  such 
cruelties.     But  even  if  these  cruelties  could  be  justified  in  the 
heait  of  the  struggle  which  France  had  to  maintain  against 
Europe  in  arms,  and  against  hesself  during  tbe  perils  and  the 
convulsions  of  the  country,  how  could  they  be  defended  a 
quavtar  of  a  oentnry  later,  by  pacified  adversaries  and  by  rea- 
soning legislators  ?    The  orators  of  the  liberal  opposkLon,  and 
amongst  them  even  those  whose  lives  bore  the  stain  of  foreign 
emigration,  such  as  MM.  de  Thiard  and  De  Lafayette,  made 
this  sacrifice  to  popnlarity.     Genetal  Foy,  for  the  finst  time 
unjust  towards  t^  exiles  and  the  peace  of  his  country,  aroused, 
by  his  eloquenoe,  the  slumbering  anger  of  the  revolution.    He 
ventured  to  compare  the  indemnity  whidi  France,  reconciled, 
voted  to  herself  to  dose  her  own  wounds,  to  the  booly  which 
the  enemies  and  the  invaders  of  conquered  France  carried  to 
foreign  countries.     This  speech  tarnished  the  generous  fame 
of  the  orator.    M.  de  Labourdonnaie,  the  implacable  adversary 
of  M.  de  Yillele,  opposed  the  lav?  on  other  grounds.     The 
asperity  of  his  di^sition  poisoned  even  the  good,  when  that 
good  oMne  firom  the  hands  of  a  rival.    He  demanded  the  in* 
denmity  as  a  penalty  inflicted  on  the  revolution,  instead  of 
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asking  for  it  with  M.  de  YillMe,  as  a  compensation  to  gloiy 
and  to  the  safety  of  all.  To  have  demanded  the  indemnity  in 
the  former  manner  would  have  been  an  insult  to  the  nation  ; 
but  M.  de  Yillele  made  it  a  compliment. 

XVI. 

The  Duke  de  Broglie,  a  young  tribune  of  tiie  liberal  opposi- 
tion, and  revolutionary  on  this  occasion,  repeated  in  the  Chamber 
of  Peers  the  unseasonable  echo  of  the  cruel  sophisms  of  his 
friends  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  endeavoured,  like 
General  Foy,  to  irritate  the  mind  of  the  country  against  a  mea- 
sure calculated  to  expand  the  hearts  of  all ;  he  gave  a  colouring 
of  vengeance  to  an  act  of  equity.  M.  de  Chateaubriand's  reply 
was  full  of  magnanimous  and  politic  sentiments,  the  proper  argu- 
ments to  be  used  on  such  a  question.  The  law,  though  hourly 
attacked,  was  nobly  defended,  and  triumphed  everywhere. 

To  liquidate  this  indemnity  of  a  thousand  millions  to  tiie 
exiles  of  several  regimes,  without  burthening  the  income  of 
the  country,  M.  de  Yillele  divided  it  into  five  annual  instal- 
ments, and  paid  it  in  government  bonds  at  3  per  cent  interest, 
created  for  this  purpose.  A  commission  composed  of  peers- 
and  deputies,  was  charged  with  this  immense  and  laborious 
examination.  That  which  was  declared  to  be  impossible  was 
accomplished  with  order,  promptitude,  and  regularity.  In 
five  years  the  great  wound  of  the  revolution  was  closed,  and 
the  milliard  of  francs  divided  amongst  millions  of  victims,  or 
heirs  of  victims, — restored  peace  to  consciences,  security  to 
possessors,  ease  to  the  indemnified,  value  to  estates,  solidi^  to- 
public  credit,  and  circulation  to  property.  This  measure 
alone,  inscribed  upon  the  tomb  of  M.  de  Yillele,  would  be  the 
most  glorious  epitaph  for  the  financier  and  the  statesman. 

XYII. 

Those  members  of  the  opposition  who  had  the  most  obsti* 
nately  repulsed  the  healing  measure  of  the  indemnity,  enjoyed 
the  double  benefit  of  the  popularity  acquired  in  combating  it» 
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and  the  fortune  recovered  in  receiving  it.  Not  one  of  them 
returned  his  portion  to  the  treasury  as  the  pnce  of  crime. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans,  already  invested  with  his  immense 
appanage,  was  still  further  enriched  by  this  munificence  to  the 
amount  of  fourteen  millions.  MM.  de  Lafayette,  De  Thiard, 
the  Duke  de  Liancourt,  Gaetan  de  Larochefoucauld,  and  De 
Lameth,  recovered  important  sums.  The  liquidation  was  as 
impartial  as  the  idea  which  had  decreed  it.  The  King  was 
accountable  neither  to  his  friends  nor  his  enemies,  but  to 
France,  which  was  to  survive  him,  and  which  was  for  evei 
benefited  by  this  compensation. 

The  .conclusion  of  the  session  was  occupied  by  some  finan- 
cial measures,  and  a  litigious  examination  of  the  accounts  of 
the  Spanish  war,  in  connection  with  which  M.  Ouvrard  was 
accused  of  corruption,  and  the  staff  of  the  Duke  d*AngoulSme 
of  peculation.  It  was  all,  however,  confined  to  mere  rumour, 
which  there  was  nothing  to  justify ;  and  it  therefore  subsided 
into  calumny  and  malevolence.  The  King,  amdous  to  be 
consecrated  by  the  hand  of  religion,  to  which  he  had  devoted  * 
his  reign,  did  not  suffer  his  ministers  to  distract  the  attention 
of  the  country  by  further  proceedings. 

XVIII. 

Charles  X.  looked  upon  his  coronation  as  a  real  sacrament 
of  his  crown,  and  the  people  as  a  ceremony  which  carried  back 
the  imagination  to  the  pomps  of  the  past ;  political  men  re- 
garded it  as  a  concession  to  tiie  court  of  Home  which  affected  the 
investitmre  of  kings,  and  as  a  denial  in  iact  of  the  principle  not 
promulgated,  but  latent  since  1789,  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people.  But  the  mass  quietiy  discussed  an  act  which  was  only 
considered  generally  as  a  great  piece  of  royal  etiquette,  without 
any  importance  either  for  or  against  the  institutions  of  the 
country.  It  was  the  fdte  of  the  accession  to  the  throne,  a 
luxury  of  the  crown.  The  oath  to  exterminate  heretics  which 
the  kings  of  France  formerly  took  at  their  coronation,  but 
which  was  no  longer  compatible  with  the  emancipation  of  con- 
sciences, was  modified  in  concert  with  the  court  of  Home  ancf 

4  T 
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the  bisfaops:  ityms  n^Iaoed  bj  an  oath  to  goTem  in  oonformity^ 
•with:  the  charter..  It  wub  thmefore  in  roalitf  a^  new^  conse- 
cration of  liberty  as  welL  aa^  of  the  crown.  The  pomp;  more 
worthy  of  the  theatie  than  of  histoiy,  waa^quite  as  impeaing  as 
those  traditions  which,  are  no  longer  snpported  by  the  ancient 
faith,  and  now  only  liveiiLthe  memoxy  and  the  apparatin:  The 
6nYoya>of  the  whole  oftthe  European  powers  were  present  in  all 
the  splendour  of  their  reepeotiye  courts*  The  priesthood  resumed' 
there  for  a.  moment  the  superiority  it  had  formerly  exercised' 
oyer  crowned  heads.;  it  was  even  pretended  that  tl£8  SainU 
ampotUe  had  been  found  again,  a  miraculous  phial  of  oil,  which 
the  royal,  saperstitloii.  of  remote  ages  believed  to  have  been 
brought  from  hearen  by  a^dove,  to  anoint  crowned'  heads,  and 
whichhad.  been. broken  by  the  oonvention  in  1793,  as  a  relic 
of  the. leagiie  baitween  kii^(B-and  pontiff  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of 
the  people.  The  formerrlives  of  the  personages  in  attendance 
generally  dashed  with  their  present  functions.  The  sword  of 
Charlemagne  was  presented  to  the  King  by  a  deputation  of 
jnarshals,  soldiers  ^  of  the.  rqoublic,  and  destroyers  of  thrones. 
M.  de  Talleyrand,  officiating  pontiff  of  the  altar  of  the  revo- 
lution at  the  Ohamp-de-Macs  in  1791,  but  now  a  married  man 
and  grand  chamberlain  of  the  palace,  drew  on  the  lily-oma 
mented  boots  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  church.  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand, in  a  recent  pamphlet,  had  poetised  the  coronation  of 
kings  as.  one  of  those  niina  of  the  past  which  his  genius 
delighted,  to  recall  in  his  vivid  colouring.  He  availed  himself 
of  this  circumstance  to  present  his  homage  to  the  new  E^g,  by 
whom  he  was  graciously  received;  but  the  favour  of  Charles  X'. 
for  the  enemy  of  M.  de  Yill^e  never  amounted  to  confidence. 
He  did'  not.  find  in  the  chivalrous  emigrant  the  disdpline 
which  suits  a  monarchy.  Eepublics  alone  are  sufBleiently  wide 
to  contain  men  of  a  certain  stiunp,  and  M.  de  Chateaubriand* 
though  monaxdhical  in  decoxom  and  ambition,  was  republican 
in  lus  g^niua. 

XIX 

An. extensive  amnesty,  which  covered  with  royal  indnlgence' 
all  the  seditions  and  aU  the  fsults  of  the  enemies  of  the  BduP* 
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bcmaiM^mi  pmmdgBitodtbj  tte  Eing  befiwa  he  ZMntendi  Pain. 
HisiBtain  to  tiieoapital.wuba  trimi^hi.  The  lojidiat  paeiy 
^vae  intozkHted  at  having  &imdtiie  monarchy.agaixi,  egnavto  ita 
mineiibiia  veatigaa.;  the  aacerdotal  parly  took  pideito  itsalfiat 
hanng  reanmad;  intha  pieseiusa  of  tfaaipeGqole^  theattiitade^aiid 
impoitaniMofi  aipnaeorrer  a£  thnmea ;:  tha  Bonapartist  paity 
vnecimD^eAi  bj  aU.the  militaiy  and.  <xiiiitLe]>li]ie  fiurann,  with 
thtt^old  aaatoczaoy ;.  the:  Ubendiparty  basng  amnestied,  aogeuced. 
a  nigp  of  gsntleoQeaa  and  .free,  diaooaaiom;  the.  peaplo,  daaded 
YnA  pomp  and  Inzoxy,  wen  gmtifiad,  andiepoaed  in  a  pros- 
peot  of.  sewmty.  These  were  the  holida7a.Q£  royalty,  andof ;  the 
life.of  Ghadea  X. ;  but  ihej  were  not  to  oaBtinue  kngt. 

XX. 

Genend  Poy^one  of  the  men  moat,  worthy  of  enjoying  thia 
serenity  of  the  oonntry,  and.  of  iUuatrating  liberty  without  dea- 
troying  power;  died  on  the  29th  NoYember,  in  the  YigDor  of  hia^ 
age,  and  the  flower  of  his  talent  Disease  ofr  the  heart,  the 
malady  peouliar  to.  men  of  genius,  oasiied  him«  q£.  He  died, 
poor,  like  those  men  who  forget  themselTesr  ia  tlunking  of 
their,  country.  His  funeral  resembled,  that  of  Mizabeau,  and. 
was  attended  by  all  classes  of  the  population. .  He.had  not  the 
genius  at  once  creative  and  subTersiTe  of  tiu»  Fr^eh  Demosthe- 
nes ;  neither,  waa  he  bom  at  one  of  those  epoehs- when  it  is  the 
misnon  of  the  orator  to  overturn  and.to  re-eonatract  The  epoch 
of  the  Restoration  called  for  otheff  thoughts  and  other  Tirtues» 

The  genius  of  this  tribune  consisted  iu  the  equity  which 
makes  allowance  lor  the  passions  of  some,  &r  the.  souyeniis  of 
other»,  for  the  obdib  and  the  virtues  of  all ;.  theimpazdahly 
which  seleetafroni  aU  opinions  the:  honesty  and  utility  they 
display  in  the  oommmioauae;  the  padenoawhioh.de&rs  to  a. 
future  opportunity  whob  canziot  be^.  forced  from  oiroumstanoes 
without  doing  violence  to  the  e^irit  of  the.  time  ;;tiLapaU3otism; 
which  forgets  one's  own  popularity  thabettef  to  consult  one'a 
conscience ;  a  serene  eloquence  which  deyatea.discuanon  into<» 
the  calm  regions  of  pditioal  wisdom,  instead  of  that  impassioned 
language  which  diaturba  the  judgment  of  the  hearers;  and. 
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finally  the  justice  which  in  the  mouth  of  the  orator  can  alone 
ohtain  pardon  for  the  trath ;  nature  had  conferred  all  these 
gifts  upon  General  Foj.  He  had  shed  his  hlood  for  his 
country  in  the  field  without  servile  prostration  at  the  footstool 
of  despotism ;  and  his  long  disgrace  under  the  Empire  was  the 
evidence  of  his  independence.  He  had  participated  in  the 
glory,  hut  never  in  the  prostration  of  his  companions  in  arms ; 
and  had  placed  his  honour  in  his  sentiments  rather  than  his  pro- 
motion. Though  a  stoical  republican  in  the  ranks  of  the  imperial 
army,  he  was  a  temporising  and  moderate  republioan  in  the 
chambers  of  the  Bestoration ;  what  he  sought  for  in  the  re- 
public was  less  the  name  than  the  virtues.  A  representative 
and  constitutional  liberty  imder  a  monarchy  temperate  and 
necessary  in  his  eyes,  to  save  and  reconstitute  the  country  in 
the  presence  of  Europe,  satisfied  him  for  the  time.  He  had 
rather  a  respect  for,  than  a  repugnance  to  the  Bestoration, 
and  in  his  most  stem  harangues,  hatred  was  less  prominent  than 
benevolent  counsel.  He  was  grateful  to  the  Bourbons  for 
having  brought  back  the  liberty  of  1789 ;  and  he  might  have 
been  the  minister  of  a  charter  as  much  as  the  tribune  of  a  demo- 
cracy. He  entertained  a  horror  for  the  reign  of  demagogues, 
which  depreciates  the  mind  and  decomposes  society ;  its  mire 
and  its  blood  were  equally  repugnant  to  his  nature  as  to  his 
conscience.  He  possessed  the  true  aristocracy  of  nature,  the 
nobility  of  instinct.  He  was  the  modem  gentleman  springing 
from  tiie  people,  deriving  his  titles  from  his  own  breast,  and 
his  dignity  from  his  own  sentiments 

Though  a  free-thinker  in  religion,  he  preserved  for  ihe 
domestic  worship  of  his  paternal  home  those  tender  recol- 
lections which  still  constitute  filial  piety  though  they  may  no 
longer  amount  to  fietith.  He  had  a  pious  mother  whose  memory 
he  adored ;  and  having  asked  himself  what  funeral  commemo- 
ration would  be  the  most  acceptable  to  the  manes  of  this  lady, 
if  her  soul  could  communicate  her  wishes  to  her  son  from  the 
realms  of  death,  he  answered  the  question  himself,  that  it 
would  be  the  celebration  of  the  Christian  mysteries  which  she 
loved  to  veitness  when  alive.  Neither  his  military  nor  his 
T^arliamentaiy  life  had  ever  turned  him  from  this  piece  of 
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familj  piety.  Whatever  might  be  the  countiy,  or  the  tmntdt 
into  which  he  was  led  hj  his  duty  as  a  soldier,  or  a  representatiye 
of  the  people,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  mother's  death  he  re- 
tired from  his  troops,  or  his  colleagues,  into  religious  seclusion, 
the  reminiscence  o(  his  early  years ;  he  sought  out  a  church  and  a 
priest  in  the  country,  and  economised  from  his  pay  the  sum 
necessaiy  to  have  divine  service  privately  celebrated,  in  com- 
memoration of  her  who  had  brought  him  into  the  world.  He 
attended  it  himself  in  tears,  and  he  replied  to  his  comrades, 
who  were  astonished  at  this  piety  in  a  republican  soldier,  that 
it  was  proper  to  honour  the  dead,  not  according  to  the  rites  we 
laid  down  for  our  own  observance,  but  those  which  they  had 
faithfully  followed  during  their  mortal  life. 

• 
XXI. 

An  entire  population,  composed  without  exception  of  all 
classes  and  of  all  opinions,  but  principally  under  the  direction 
of  military  men  and  chiefe  of  the  opposition,  eager  to  identify 
themselves  with  his  memory,  gave  him  a  whole  city  for  his 
corUge.  The  young  men  unharnessing  the  horses  of  his 
funeral  car,  bore  his  coffin  to  the  grave  themselves.  Casimir 
Perier,  a  liberal  banker, — at  that  time  ambitious  of  funereal 
popularity, — pronounced  upon  his  tomb  the  sad  adieus  of  the 
opposition  to  its  leader.  At  the  moment  he  was  celebrating 
the  real  disinterestedness  of  General  Foy,  and  pointing  him 
out  to  the  people  as  one  who  had  so  often  roused  the  spirit  of 
the  country,  and  declined  the  power  and  the  fortune  that  were 
offered  to  him,  dying  without  leaving  an  inheritance  to  his 
wife  and  five  children :  '*  We  adopt  them ! "  exclaimed  the 
spectators.  France,  on  the  following  day,  kept  its  word  to  his 
memory ;  and  a  national  subscription  at  the  voice  of  public 
opinion,  ratified  by  general  esteem,  produced  a  million  oi 
francs  for  the  family  of  the  deceased  orator.  The  Duke 
of  Orleans,  eager  to  take  advantage  of  every  popular  breeze, 
subscribed  ten  thousand  francs,  Casimir  Perier  the  same  sum ; 
M.  Laffitte,  who  would  not  be  surpassed  by  anyone  in  munificence 
and  popularity,  contributed  fifty  thousand  francs  on  this  occa- 
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Bion.  France  did  herself  honour  in  thns  honouring  ibis  ig^eat 
and  honest  citizeD,  who  l^fft  at  ihe  tribune  and  in  €he^nuiks  of 
loyal  opposition  n  vatsancy  "whidi  has  never  been  filled  up. 
On  the  daywhen  the  monarchy  19ms  tottering, 'he  mi^iuHre 
sustained  it  by  his  eounsek  or  replaced  it  under  his  direction. 
A  frank  *and  repiiblican  libetty,  inspired  by  the  mind  of 
General  Foy,  "vvotild  have  corrupted  "the  nation  less  than  ihe 
usurpation  of  the  throne*by  the  first  nstural  guardian  t>f  here- 
ditary light. 
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Dentil  of  the  Emperar .  Alesmdep-^-Noble  eeodaot  of  ihe  Grand  Dske 
IHchdlaeh- Attempted  insmrectioii  at  St  FetenibD];g^h--*Abdioati<ni  of 
the  Gcand  Duke  Constantme ;  Ms  portrait — ^Nicholas  is  proclaimed 
Emperor  of  Bussia— -^Riese  eyents  caosoti  tiveiy  emotion  in  Eraaoe— 
BmandpatSon  «f  ISt.  Bomi^g&^Law  on  .ibe^ri^t  of  "primoi^tiire^ 
Increasing  power  of  the  clerical  party— The  jabilee— Tke  auanioiiB*- 
•  Denunciation  of  M.  de  Montlosier — The  Duke  de  fiiyi^re  and  DL  Tharin 
are  charged  with  the  education  of  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux— M.  Hyde 
de  Neuville  in  Portugal— Law  i^unst  the  press— Speech  of  K.  Boyer 
Collard — ^Discussion  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers  on  the  petition  of 
If.  ifelfontkwMz^Bfiath  «f  tlnJ^ukodoXwro^  littioonrt ; 

;firafiinatifln  of  hisiOofiiit-^Oharies  X.iiritkdi!awBtiieJawi^aiBit.yie 
:presa-^iBeTiew  of  the  National  Guard;  the  legions  c;ry  "Ftve  la 
Charte'f — ^Irritation  of  the  court— Disbanding  of  the  National-'Guard 
—Effect  of  this  measure — ^M.  de'VillMe^tries  to  gir&some  siltn&otioii 
*to  irfiteted'poUio  opinion— DisBolaiiai  OT  the  QbsmberotJkifMB^^ 
J)eflctiKof  Maaoel-^HiB  dianuterbj^BiZMiiger-^NominatiBnx^wyflBly- 
Bx.aew  peer»-^£leetianaof  .ISSS^GoaUtionxof  the  diJbeEa]fl.Aad.n^- 
alists— Victory  of  the  opposition-^TumuIt  in  Paris ;  bloodshed  in  the 
streets  of  5t  Denis  and  St  Martin— Eall  of  the  minister  Till^le— 
Battle  of  Ifayorino. 


The  death  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  tedk  ^kce'soon  ifilter 
the  fonerdl  of  General 'Foy.  -He  inne  seized  m^ttn  i&iess  at 
Taganrog, 'dufiBg  a  ^isit  he  yreis  isaking  to  hss  iiew  provmoBB 
of  the  Crimea,  and  expired  ^^th  theiresignation  of  a  Oendbite ; 
for  his  mind  had  for  Msome  time  past  been  fixed  npon  EEeaven. 
The  groElt  reyersesand  successes  of  his  short  existence  had 
made  him  the  hero  of  the  llorth  and  the  arbiter  of  Hmope. 
"He  had' set  an  example  of  brilliant  yirtaes,  and  made  the 'name 
of  Hossia  more  popular  than  any  of  his  predeeessors.  Eiberty, 
'for  which  a  portion  of  his  Asiatic  or  barbarous  siibjeete'^Teie  ndt 
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yet  prepared,  owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitade  in  Europe.  In 
1814  he  was  one  of  the  inspirers  and  the  most  magnanimoos 
guarantee  of  the  charter.  At  a  later  period  he  dreaded  the 
excesses,  but  never  the  lights  of  liberty.  History  must  class 
him  amongst  the  limited  number  of  princes  who  have  reigned 
conscientiously  and  in  the  fear  of  God;  and  who  have  piously 
kept  their  own  glory  and  grandeur  subordinate  to  the  glory 
and  grandeur  of  humanity.  The  Emperor  Alexander's  reign 
may  be  characterised  as  less  Eussian  llian  European.  Russia 
wept  for  him, — the  Empress  died  of  grief, — while  France  and 
Europe,  for  a  time  ungrateful,  only  rendered  tardy  justice  to 
his  virtues. 

II. 

The  transition  fi!om  the  reign  of  Alexander  to  that  of  his 
successor,  was  full  of  mysteries,  of  troubles,  of  catastrophes,  of 
conspiracies,  and  even  of  tragedies  at  St.  Petersburgh.  Some 
young  militaiy  men  of  his  armies,  and  some  princes  of  his  court, 
since  they  had  become  acquainted  with  the  revolutions  of  Paris 
and  London,  had  conceived  the  idea  of  a  premature  revolution, 
in  which  institutions  were  to  precede  principles,  manners,  and 
customs,  in  an  empire  which  was  a  despotic  federation  of 
peoples  scarcely  nationalized.  This  group  of  conspirators 
wished  to  avail  themselves  of  the  interregnum  to  revolutionize 
Eussia;  circumstances  favourable  to  some  palace  or  barrack 
tragedies  having  tempted  and  deceived  them  on  the  possibility 
of  a  national  revolution. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  left  three  brothers,  Constantine, 
Nicholas,  and  Michael.  The  right  of  primogeniture  decreed 
the  empire  to  Constantine,  who  was  a  perfect  Scythian,  having 
the  external  appearance,  the  rudeness,  the  fire,  and  the  bravery 
of  a  barbarian,  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  the  devotion  of  a 
myrmidon,  the  fidelity  of  a  slave,  and  the  sensibility  of  a 
woman.  He  dreaded  so  much  the  stormy  nature  of  his  heart 
and  the  transports  of  his  temper  on  an  absolute*  throne  where 
his  passions,  which  now  only  agitated  his  own  mind,  would 
agitate  a  whole  empire,  that  he  had,  by  a  voluntary  act,  antici- 
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pated  his  o^m  deposition ; .  and  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  his 
mother,  the  domestic  divinity  of  the  Bussians,lie  took  an  oath 
that  he  never  would  ascend  the  throne.  A  frantic  and  virtuous 
love  for  a  beautiful  Polonese,  the  Princess  Lometz,  the  pos- 
session of  whose  heart  and  person  he  preferred  to  all  the 
thrones  in  the  world,  had  contributed  to  this  anticipative  abdi- 
cation. The  Empress  his  mother,  and  the  Emperor  Alexander 
had  only  consented  to  the  divorce  of  Constantine  with  his  first 
wife,  and  to  his  marriage  with  a  subject,  on  condition  that  he 
would  promise  not  to  place  her  with  himself  upon  the  throne 
of  the  Bomanoffs.  Since  he  had  made  this  sacrifice,  which 
was  repaid  by  the  love  and  happiness  he  enjoyed  with  the 
Princess  Lowietz,  Constantino  being  sent  away  to  Poland, 
reigned  there  as  the  viceroy  of  his  brother,  and  the  general- 
issimo of  his  armies.  The  virtues  and  suggestions  of  his  new 
Polish  wife  had  softened  his  character  and  procured  him  the 
love  of  the  Poles 


III. 

The  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  who  was  declared  heir  to  the 
throne  in  consequence  of  this  renunciation  of  Constantine, 
which  was  lodged  with  the  senate  at  St.  Petersburgh,  and 
promulgated  in  1 822  in  all  the  Russias,  generously  refused  to 
avail  himself  of  an  abdication  enforced  by  love  and  filial 
respect.  On  receiving  the  news  of  Alexander's  death,  he 
repaired  to  the  senate,  as  the  first  subject  of  his  brother,  and 
he  there  proclaimed  Constantine  emperor.  Then  assembling 
the  troops,  he  appeared  before  them,  and  demanded  from  them 
ap  oath  of  fidelity  to  his.  brother. 

"  I  have,**  he  said  in  his  address  to  the  army  and  the 
people,  "  neither  the  desire  nor  the  right  to  take  advantage  of 
a  rash  renunciation  of  the  crown.  The  immutable  order  of 
succession  gives  it  to  my  brother ;  I  will  not  for  a  single  day 
leave  the  empire  uncertain  as  to  its  sovereign  !" 

At  the  same  time,  and  by  a  contest  of  disinterestedness 
almost  unheard  of  on  the  footsteps  of  a  throne,  Constantine 
being  informed  at  Warsaw  of  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  the 
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tproelamation  of  iiis  own'ttoeeaaunto  the  throne'at  St.  Batens- 
borgb,  md  being  iuulad  ^Isy  the  ttitie  of  Gaar  by  his  mxhj, 
rojeeied  liie  -title  imth . jnagnaBimaus  ■  humility  J^iriven  for  a 
i?hile  to  matbeas  in  his-mantal-^tn^le  b6t«r«eii;grief  for  the 
loss  of  AlezBodsr,  horror  at  the.  idea  .of  aba&donixig  <a  m£e 
whom  he  adored,  ihe  tenor  mth  whitfh  the  respoinihility  of 
nK>vefeigQ  ^powar  inspired  his  own  breast,  and  perhaps  the 
immensity  of  the  caciifiee  -he  was  about  to  <make,  he  «hat 
himself  up  alone  for  a  whole  day  in  his  most  private  apart 
ments  intheTpalaee'^f  Wsbmcw;  sending  away  fram  him  even 
his^wife,  who  vaiufy  imptored  tadmittance  by  Toiee  and  gesture 
throu^  the  windcms  of  la^gaLlary.  There  ^he  gave  himself  up 
toiihe  conYulsions.uf  afsflent  ddiheiatian  with  himself^  during 
which,  evincing  bphisiBKteamal  violenoe  the  straggle  which  was 
'pflBsmg  vwi&in  Mm,  he  hroko  ±o  atoms,  ^kicked  about,  and 
^thraw  outnf  ihB  whadoves  .tiie  .osoaments,  .the  Taaes,  and  the 
mirrors  of  this  part  of  the  palace.  The  agitation  of  his  soul 
having  thus  at  length  evaporated  he  became  calm,  issued  from 
his  retreat,  and  throwing  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Princess 
Lowietz,  he  melted  into  tears  of  generosity  and  happiness. 
"Ah!  ?ceagi«tulate  me,"  he  said  to  her,  "and  r^oice,  for  we 
'sfaaU  'not  Texgn.! "  \Con8tantine  wrote  his  resolution  to  his 
brother,  land  pxepared  to^goito  St.  Petersburgh,  whese  he  was 
Bzpeotod  for  ^anothar  puxpcse,  lihat  he  might  set  the  example 
ix)  thetpeopleand  theiarmy  of  obedience  to  his  brother. 

Hfeanwfaile,  the  Aorapirstors,  urged  by  this  fortuitous  oir- 
oomstanee  to  t^e  advantage  of  the  delay  in  the  sueoession, 
.connected  togeilier  to  mislead.both  the  army  and  the  people,  to 
^seize  •  upon  c^  palace  and  the  citadel,  and  to  proclaim,  in  the 
place  of  Gonstantine  or  Nicholas,. a  provisional  govemmmt, 
compoaed  of  their  prinistpal  confederates,  whb  were  to  dispose 
of  ihe  thxone;only  on  oertam  oonditionB  of  whieh  they  were  to 
be  ihe  arbitezB.  Theimembero  of  the  revjolutionary  association 
were  numermiB  even  dn  Ihe  Imperial  Guard ;  theywexe.aotu- 
ated  by  a  secret  jdireotmg  committee,  at  the  head  of  whish 
were  prominezitly  saen  the  Princes  Troubet^oi  and  Belieff, 
the  ^brothers  Besto^j^,  Colonel  Pestel,  and  the  four  Mouia- 
^^Tioffii,  iheheorts  and  hands  of  the  eonspizacy. 
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Being  apprised  by  their  rank  in  the  lurmj,  und  'by  their 
court  connectioiis,  that  the  eenate  and  liie  troops  were,  on  thd 
following  day,  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Emperor,  they 
spread  a  report  ihroughthe  banacks  that  the  accession  of  the 
Grand  Dnl^  Nicholas  to  liie  throne  was  a  Buzreptitious  coro- 
nation, a  ^ntadnlent  '«88iimption  of  tiie  empire,  a  treason 
against  the  law  of  in&eritanee,  a  crime  demanded  of  the  sol- 
diers against  their  Melity  to  the  Arch  Bake  Oonstantine. 
They  awoke  that  militaiy  popularity  which  this  prince,  who 
WHS  ^endeared  to  the  troops  by  his  brayery  and  even  by  his 
barbarism,  enjoyed  in  the  camp,  and  in  the  most  exclusirely 
Muscovite  mass  of  the  people.  Some  regiments  roused  to 
insurrection  by  their  officers,  assembled  tumultuoiBsly  in  their 
barradL-yaixIs,  swore  fidelity  to  Oonstantine,  expelled  ^tiieir 
x)ffieerB,  issued  under  arms  £rom  iiieir  barrados,  and  drew  up 
in  a  hostile  attitude  before  the  doors  of  the  senate,  to  impose 
upon  that  -bodyihe  emperor  of  their  choice.  The  crow^  of 
astonished  ^ropukce  increased -^very  hour  around  this  centre  of 
sedition;  but  the  chiefs  Troubetskoi  and  Belieff,  eitiier  dis- 
mayed at  tiie'last  moment  at  the  rashness  of  their  enterprise, 
or  holding  'back  until  it  should  succeed,  concealed  themselyes 
and  left  the  direction  of  it  to  chance.  The  young  Emperor, 
lonihe  contrary,  dinn  as  his  consoience,  and  k)ld  as  his  right, 
mounted  liis  horse  and,  accompanied  by  a  group  df  intrepid 
generals,  galloped  to  tiie^bamuiks,  harangued  the  regunents  as 
yet -in  a  state  of  indecision,  suspended  or  brought  them  back 
to  his  cause,  anil  prepared  to  fight  tiiose  whose  obstinacy  he 
could  not  shake. 

While  the  spirit  of  the  troops  was  wavering  between  sedition 
«nfl  obedience  to  tiie  Emperor,  the  Governor  of  Petersburgh, 
IIDloradowidi,  summoned  the  revdlted  troops  drawn  up  on 
the  square  of  the  senate  to  return  to  their  duty;  but  Kakowski, 
m -revolted  officer,  shot  him  dead  with  a  pistol.  Nichoks  then 
ndvaneed  to  revenge  his  deatii,  at  the.head  of  his  guard  and  of 
'thetirtillery.  fie  ordered  them  to  fire,  and  anshowerof  grape- 
'^xdt  cutdown  tiiemotionless  rebels,  who  fell  likethe  janissaries 
^  '^tsB  midst  of  a  crime  which  they  looked  upon  as -fimatical 
^dflitj.    T!be  empire,  at  first  virtuously  r^bsed,  was  now 
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regained  by  enei^gy.  Some  of  the  conspirators  denounced  their 
chief,  Troubetskoi,  who  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  con- 
queror and  implored  his  life.  "I  giye  it  you/'  said  the 
Emperor  to  him,  **  if  you  have  the  courage  to  bear  it" 

The  conspiracy  thus  stifled,  in  clemency  for  some,  in  exile 
to  Siberia  for  the  greater  number,  and  in  liie  execution  of  five 
of  the  most  culpable,  left  no  other  traces  in  the  empire  than 
the  mourning  of  some  families  and  the  imdisturbed  calmness 
of  the  young  Emperor. 

He  went  to  Moscow  to  be  crowned,  and  there  Constiontine 
was  awaiting  his  brother  and  his  sovereign.  He  appeared 
before  him  simply  as  a  colonel  at  the  head  of  his  regiment, 
and  set  the  example  of  uttering  the  first  cry  of  fidelity.  He 
refused  to  sit  down  upon  the  throne,  on  a  level  with  the 
imperial  throne,  which  Nicholas  had  ordered  to  be  prepared 
for  him  in  the  cathedral.  The  two  brothers  embraced  each 
other  in  presence  of  the  people,  who  mingled  their  tears  of 
admiration  with  their  tears  of  generosity.  After  the  coronation, 
Constantino  withdrew  for  ever  from  the  two  capitals,  and  died 
in  Lithuania,  where  the  young  wife  for  whom  he  had  sacrificed 
the  empire,  being  unable  to  survive  his  loss,  followed  him 
almost  immediately  to  the  tomb. 

These  events,  to  which  antiquity  can  boast  nothing  supe- 
rior in  virtue  and  greatness,  had,  for  a  while,  a  lively  effect  on 
imaginations  in  France,  and  made  the  revolutionary  parly 
believe  that  the  north  was  getting  ripe  too  soon  for  liberty. 
The  liberals  accordingly  hoped,  while  the  monarchists  trem- 
bled ;  but  it  was  an  illusion  on  both  sides.  Secret  societies 
hatch  conspiracies ;  but  peoples  ripe  for  liberty  alone  make 
revolutions.  The  north  became  consolidated  under  the  hand, 
of  the  sou  of  Paul  I. ;  and  France  only  asked  to  become  tranquil 
under  that  of  Charles  X. 

The  party  which  now  ruled  her  seemed  to  make  a  system 
of  creating  agitations  by  giving  umbrage  to  the  country.  The 
ministry  which  no  longer  refused  anything  to  the  church 
party,  did  not  dare  to  refuse  the  aristocratical  party  enough. 
The  session  of  1826  was  only  distinguished  by  two  measures, 
one  of  which  did  honour  to  the  wisdom  of  government,  while 
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the  other   disturbed   equality,  the   passion  of  the    greater 
number. 

These  two  measures  were  the  emancipation  of  the  Island 
of  St.  Domingo,  formerly  a  French  possession,  for  the  considera- 
tion of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  francs  indenmity,  which 
the  goTommont  of  St.  Domingo  engaged  to  pay  to  the  ancient 
colonists  dispossessed  by  the  independence  of  this  colony. 
The  second  was  the  law  to  re-establish  in  France  a  part  of  the 
privileges  which  the  right  of  primogeniture  formerly  conferred 
upon  eldest  sons,  in  the  inheritance  of  their  fathers.    This 
law,  which  was  in  direct  opposition  to  all  the  principles  of 
natural  equity,  that  the  revolution  had  made  the  basis  of  its 
codes,  had  for  its  object  to  create  again  in  the  course  of  time, 
an  aristocracy  in  feuniHes  and  an  immutability  of  property, 
which  the  monarchy,  also  immutable  in  its  nature,  wished  to  found 
around  it,  as  an  indirect  feudality  of  fortunes,  a  feeble  compen- 
sation for  the  feudality  of  rights  sapped  by  the  revolution.     It 
was  a  maximum  imposed  on  the  division  of  estates  and  capital, 
which,  by  multiplying  possessors,   increased  every  day  the 
strength  of  the  democracy.     It  was  a  violation  of  the  manners 
and  customs,  as  well  as  tiie  laws  of  the  country ;  for  the  pri- 
vilege of  the  eldest  sons  over  their  younger  brothers  divided 
and  poisoned  the  peace  of  families.   Equality  amongst  children 
was  a  principle  of  fraternity  as  well  as  of  justice.     To  bestow 
on  parents  the  right  of  proportionally  disinheriting  the  one 
class,  exclusively  to  enrich  the  other,  was  to  impair  at  its 
source  the  paternal  as  well  as  the  filial  sentiment.     Too  much 
favour  on  one  side  and  too  little  on  the  other,  appears  to  be  an 
injustice  or  an  injury.     Under  the  pretext  of  morality  the 
government  sapped  the  most  infallible  of  morals — ^the  moral  of 
the  heart  in  its  most  sacred  sanctuary,  the  domestic  hearth. 
It  was  not  less  offensive  in  a  political  point  of  view,  by  holding 
out  the  monarchy  as  the  necessary  patronage  of  pri^ego  and 
inequality. 

In  presenting  such  a  law  as  a  homage  to  the  aristocracy, 
M.  de  Pyronnet  alienated  an  immense  majority  of  families 
from  the  Bourbons ;  it  was  a  fatal  idea,  and  next  to  the  law  of 
sacrilege  one  of  the  most  active  causes  of  the  revolution.    The 
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final  aigument  in  £B¥Oor.of  this  kw^  W8»  utterad  in:  the  Ghanoh 
ber  of  Peers  by  M.  de  MoDtalembert,  an  orator  who  had. long 
been  an  emigrant in^  England^  ancLwho-ttida&TOuiad  to  intro- 
duce into  tlM  eqiudiaed .  outtoms  of  hi»  coimtiy  the:  patridtti 
elemeat'of  the  ^tiah  cooatitalion^ 

'^-Garractual  laws  OB.'Suooesfflen,"  heTsaid,  "hava  the  deplo- 
rable adyaDiage  of.  oombining  equally  well  with.the  nepubUcaa 
r^gime^  and  with,  d^spotimni.  A  oanstitatianal  monaichy  rer 
qnirefrOipoliiioal  olaasv  and  thisris  thedasawhick.the  law  is 
deatinedto  eBtiibUshtby  puttanga/Stop  to  the  parcelling  ?out  of 
estatesl "  This  idea^  whiohwas:  evidently  that  of  M.  de  Fejr 
ronnet^  by.inatitating:  an  hereditaiy  politioal.  class,  thiew>  back, 
inta  eieetond:  hekMism.the  moat  numerousrand  actiye  masa  of 
the.nflstian.  M^.Basquier  combatted  this'  system  like  a  statesr 
man^  andJthe  kwfell  at  hisvoiee^  Too  timid.for  some,  and 
too  bold  for  others,.  it.wa&  thrown,  out  by  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,. and  a  ory  of  joy  resounded  tiirough  the  nation.  Paris 
was  spontaneously  illuminated  as  for  a  victory  of.  equality  over 
the  counter-revolution.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  only  pre 
served  a  fragment  of  it,  but  the  country  bore.it  in-memozy 

lY. 

The  increasing  power,  now  more  and  more  evident,  of  a 
clerical  party  in  the  secret  councils  of  the  King,  and  in  the 
distribution  of  civil  and  military  employments;  was  iq^pareni. 
to  every  ^e.     Oharks  X.  seemed  to  have  made  a  vow  at  his 
coroniution  to  convert  France  to  the  faith  he  himself  sincerely 
believed  in..   The  official'  pomp  of  the  jubilee^  a.aort.of  divine 
amnesty  gmnted  at  certain  intervak  to  the  impieties  and., 
laxity  <xf  manners  of  Catkoiic  peopka — ^the  universal  missions: 
in  the  towns,  in  the  oountiy,  and  even  in  the  •  regiments — the 
crucifiidonsy  the  crosseS)  tlie  pious  monuments: erected  undec. 
government  favour  and  encouragement,  throughout  the  len^^ 
and  breadth  of  the  laad--the  public  processions,  followed  byilie 
Prince,  by  his  family,  by  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  the.  Chamber* 
of  Deputies,  the  army,  and  the  court — ^the  congregation,  of '. 
eodesiastice  and.  the  columns  of  priests  who  seemed,  to.  bava 
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again  taScfiiLpoaeaflBon  of.  the  soil  of  Glovis— 4he  enoroachmeat 
moreorltoa  aroivad,  bat.yiBible^.in  public  instruolaon  and  in 
tlie«£GB]B^.th*  JeamtB^alatoQtorder  exiating  in  dvil^sooiety — 
all  beg«n»  ta  cliaiaetensft  the  government  of  the  new  king,  as 
an  offiknal  gcxverDm&t  or  ooDspizBoy  against  freedom  of  con*" 
seiaDioe^  and  antagoniatLe  to  the  acquired  rights  of  the  human. 

The.  ofipoaiiioa  which  was  rising:  in  the  oountry  against 
theoa  tendenciflfl  to  the  hidden  despotism  of  the:  priesthood, 
not  oid^  amengst  the  enemiea  of  the  Bourhons^  hut  even, 
asntmgst  the  least  donbtfitil  friendi  of  the  monaschy,  was  still 
onlyN^ominmm  It  bmbe  fosthin  the  speech.ol  M.  de  Mont- 
looer,  wbn  denoaiiead  toi  Eranoe,  in  the  name  of  royalty  and. 
reiigien^  the  aacordotal.  £tttion  as  "  an  encroaching  and  amhi* 
tions  party,  creeping,  in  the  shade  under  the  inspiration  of.  the 
Jesuits^,  an  illegal  and  anonymous  congregation,  penetrating 
into  all  the  secular  administrations,  associating  the  magistracy 
witk  their  views,  controlling  the  ministry,  appropriating  and 
distcHuting.  all  favours,  selling  to  Bome  the  traditional  liberties 
of  liie.  Erench.  church ;  proparing,  in  short,  by  its  interested 
seotanana.  dii^ersed  through  eyery  division  of  public  power,  to 
endjHB  royalty  itself,  in  order  to  reduce  again  under  the  yoke 
of  a^aeozfifeand  intolerant  church,  a  people,  no  longer  religious, 
but  degraded  to  the  most  servile  superstitions." 


This  dennaidaiion  borrowed  immense  credit  from  the  name, 
the  ooBiagBi  and  the  talent  of.  its  author.  M.  de  Montlosier 
was  a  gentleman  of  illustrious  birth  from  Aurergne,  but  still. 
meire  illoatnona- by  the  part  he  had  taken  in.  the  Constituent 
Aeaonihly,  where  he  had  deftoded  religious  liberty  against 
philesophieal  perseoutien,.  aa*  he  now  defended,  philosophical, 
liberty  against  saoeidotal  ceBspiracy.  He  had  followed  the 
moDaiBehy  in  its  exile;  but  having  returned  to  Eranoe  under. 
theEmrpiire,  hei  had  wnton,  at  the  instigation  of  Napoleon,  a. 
remarinihlB.  hiatoneal  paradox  in  £a.vour  of  the  feudal  system, 
aoiE  inanbuig  to;  all:  democraey.    On  th^  accession  to  the 
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throne,  the  Bourbons  had  found  him  again  a  royalist  and 
patrician,  altogether  incredulous  as  to  the  equality  of  classes ; 
a  contemnor  of  the  charter  for  not  haying  reconstituted  a  legal 
nobility ;  an  enemy  to  plebeian  inconstancy,  which  raises  eveiy- 
thingbut  sustains  nothing  on  the  surfiace  of  society ;  and  convinced 
that  the  people  are  a  body  to  which  the  aristocracy  alone  gives 
a  h^.  The  encroachments  of  the  cleigy,  a  sacred  and  elective 
democracy  issuing  from  the  people  to  conquer  the  people,  and 
^  substituting  itself  at  once  for  royalty  and  nobility,  did  not  give 
less  umbrage  to  his  pride  as  a  gentleman  than  to  his  system  as 
a  publicist.  He  arose  alone  to  strike  the  first  blow  at  the 
clergy.  The  modem  spirit,  astonished  to  find  such  an  auziliaiy, 
the  opposition,  liberalism,  journalism,  the  revolution,  philosophy 
alarmed  and  until  then  silent,  responded  with  unanimous 
acclamations  to  the  onslaught  of  M.  de  Montlosier.  The 
Chambers  caught  at  it  to  demand  an  explanation  from  govern- 
ment of  the  mysteries  of  the  political  con^egation,  of  the 
freedom  of  the  Gallican  church — which  concerned  them  very 
little,  but  of  which  they  pretended  to  be  the  jealous  givurdians 
— and  finally,  of  the  illegal  existence  of  the  corporation  of  the 
Jesuits,  abolished  in  France  as  a  militia  of  Home,  and  which 
had  been  disavowed  by  Rome  herself  before  the  revolution, 
as  a  power  which  disquieted  even  the  authority  it  pretended  to 
serve. 

A  secret,  but  a  popular  rumour,  giving  an  invidious  co- 
louring to  the  piety  of  the  King,  exhibited  this  prince  as  a 
laical  associate  of  the  Jesuits,  privately  adopting  their  costume, 
subject  to  their  regulations,  and  as  having  promised  to  give  up 
the  kingdom  to  them  in  return  for  that  heaven  which  they  had 
promised  to  his  pious  complicity. 

M.  de  Frayssinous,  minister  of  public  instruction,  being 
called  upon  for  explanations  on  the  subject  of  the  congregation 
and  the  Jesuits,  by  Gassimir  Perier  in  the  name  of  the  opposi- 
tion, and  by  M.  Ag^er  in  the  name  of  the  liberal  royalists, 
reduced  the  political  congregation,  in  his  first  speech,  to  the 
dimensions  of  an  association  of  the  faithful,  directed  for  the 
last  twenty  years  to  the  purposes  of  mutual  edification,  by 
some  priests  who  were  strangers  to  political  intrigues     He 
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declared  that  he  himself  had  never  been  a  mettilier  of  this 
congregation,  that  he  might  be  independent  in  his  &ith  and  in 
his  labours ;  that  this  associated  sanctity  might  have  served  as 
a  mask  to  the  ambition  of  some  of  its  members ;  that  hypocrisy 
was  of  all  opinions  and  all  sects,  but  that  this  personal  and 
free  association  exercised  no  unwarrantable  power  over  the 
government.  In  a  second  speech*  having  been  reproached  by 
the  Jesuits  for  keeping  them  in  the  shade,  and  being  author- 
ised to  name  them,  he  did  so;  and  he  also  reduced  their 
pretended  universal  monopoly  to  the  direction  of  a  few  colleges* 
and  traced  back  their  existence  as  tolerated  in  France  to  the 
reign  of  Napoleon,  during  which  the  Emperor's  uncle,  then 
Archbishop  of  Lyons,  had  invited  them  into,  and  protected  them 
in  his  diocese. 

These  timid  attacks  and  explanations,  without  result,  in- 
creased instead  of  diminishing  the  encroachments,  either  latent 
or  avowed,  of  the  clerical  party  desirous  of  ruling.  After  the 
session,  M.  de  Montlosier  tendered  his  accusation  in  vain  to 
the  tribunals,  but  these  being  still  more  dependent  than  the 
Chambers,  declared  themselves  incompetent.  The  question  was 
thus  referred  to  public  opinion,  which  caught  at  it  with  fiuy. 
The  term  Jesuitism  became  a  popular  reproach  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Bourbons.  This  vague  insult,  without  any  precise 
definition,  and  therefore  without  any  possible  refutation,  con- 
founded the  royalty  of  the  Bourbons  in  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
with  a  domineering  sanctuary.  This  league,  which  was  true 
with  respect  to  some  courtiers,  but  fiEdse  as  regarded  the 
monarch,  between  the  spirit  of  the  court,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
church,  spread  over  this  reign  a  taint  of  mystery  and  hypocrisy, 
which  overcast  the  imagination  of  the  masses,  who  were  led  to 
believe  they  were  walking  upon  snares.  The  people  would 
have  pardoned  the  tyranny  of  a  King,  because  such  a  tyranny 
has  sometimes  frankness  and  grandeur  to  recommend  it,  and 
.  it  dies  with  the  tyrant ;  but  it  never  pardons  the  attempt  at 
tyranny  of  a  corporation,  because  the  tyranny  of  a  sacerdotal 
body  never  dies ;  and  it  seems  to  profane  the  Deity  in  making 
use  of  his  holy  name  for  human  usurpations.  From  this  time 
forward,  Charles  X.,  who  was  still  beloved  by  some  and  pitied 
4  u 
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ly  otfaen,  ibMame  an  nbjeet  <«f  diMiffeefebn,^r 'ctf  { 
iOne  fpnatir  muabo;.  The  ehadow  .of  Jmidlum  <fmd  ^nf  ihe 
400ogEegatioD  Bound  oyer  nil  liis  acte,  and  even  his  Tixtma-weie 
doatacted  into  jorimes  by  l^e  malioe  of  his  ^nemiea  and  the 
isedulxtgr  of  sthe  people. 

Hie nommatian  of  iihe  Duke  de'Ban^^theiinnftLons'Of 
^ofttBDor  of  the  Duke  of  Boi!deanz,ki  place  of  tiaa-wtaoBB 
Duke  de  Montmorenigr,  ^ho  died  on  Good  JB'ridsyiinjan^eaBteGy 
tffpraTerjat  the  foot  of  the  altnr,  still  facthar  embifitoied  Itmm 
tmgfuaom.  M.  de  Bindre,  the  Mend  of  Oharlea  £.,  and  {forsa 
fang  time  «viddm,inkh  M.  de  Bdignae^to  his^aittaohinaxit  to 
thifl  priaae,  fDeniled  lor  ids  <ohi?alxou8  fidelity,  ^ibd  confidMieo 
^aad  ftieiidaliip  ofitke  £!mg,  but  in  pafaiic  f^amon  4ie  ma  hM 
to  be  a  servile  associate  of  the  church  party  In  Im  >faaada  tke 
keir  of  ^e  thmne  appealed  like  a  hostage  ffiven'by  thevmarchy 
to  tiie  pfkathood.  Theve  "was  ncnthiBg  of  ifihat  spleiidour'either 
in  hb  eame  ^  genius  <nifaich^e  imagiiiaitkm  of  natdenairaqaiies 
inthetiikm^tf'dieiri^eeB.  A  liberal  and  TeligioiiBE&ielan 
^weuid  «cajre€ily  ha^e  been  adequate,  in  the  opinion  txf  the  nation, 
^  4Jhe  'difllorftieSy  the  giandeur,  ^aad  the  deiioaoy«f  «  loyal 
educartaon,  in  ^whidi  the  teaoher  ^weold  laano  ^  seoonsile  the 
eanstaeaoeof  <ai  ^ancient  laoe  with  the  TOaaonctf 
to  ^^Moraite  &L  a  yautihiul  -mnd,  the  light  finom  ikrhnflM,  to 
ffendar^veaoon  pious,  and  paety  reasonable. 

Pnblie  opinion  ^engnatod  M.  de  OhateaiArianfl,  tet  Ae 
iSngappCMited  the  Duke  de  Eisvidre  and  tiie  AM»6Tharin,  the 
Bishop  of  BtEwbocQ!g, «  prelate  nhose  speeiAies  and  'writhigs 
saddened  piety  itsdf  by  llie  <viralenoe  of  hienHnod  dnaaotms 
agaxBSt'the  4ige,'aa  wd^aa  lihe^Bneaa  <:i  ftiia  aivowed  neadibr 
the  Jesuits.  M.  de  ChafeeaiobKiand^  jeumal,  ^  poUUmig 
iheae  imprndent  seleotkns  of  tlihe  Eng,  stigmatised  Iten  as 
;a0teofiEitali!lyanddeliiiwn.  Hie  naneB  tf^he  men  Indicated 
4fae  line  in  mtidi  the  eomt  (wisbed  ^  'dixeet  the  hwoditery 
nnderstendkig  of  the  dynasty,  the  line  ladiicated  tiie  'pnq9osa> 
«Bd  tiie  purpose  sniiioated  the  sliysa 
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Eyeiy  day  GharleB  X.  allowed  bsmaelf  ito  diift  still  iiiriher 
Jcmn.ifais  people ;  and  as  tfae.Btrictares  of  the  press  continued 
tomBDoy  the^ixmast  and  thechiudh,  he  lashly  announced  itt'the 
speumgof  (ihe  session  of  1827,  that  he  had  ordered  his  iminis- 
iter  :to  «ilenGe  that  ^rgan  This  threat  alone  indicated  still 
moie  lioleiitaDieBSures.  The  silence  demanded  by  govemiaents 
.  Jsia  prekule  Ao  the  tpaaaij  of  peoples.  Joi  appioaehiBg  aad  a 
fatal  straggle  was  anticipated  hetnveen.the«Gromi  «&d  ihe  nation ; 
iandihis  presfliititnflnt  redoubled  the  boldness  of  Ahe  eocrt,  the 
imitation  <ofihe  trihanes,  the  lioenoe  of  the  journals,  «nd  die 
jUtn^mttiMtttl  twri^jfrt'fl'"  '^  th/p  massfis. 

MeanwhUe  ihe  Sing  maintflined  with  energy,  in  J^reign 
fiouutius,  libe  di^giiityaind  inflnenoe  of  the  nation.  M.  £^e 
tde  Naoiville,  his  ambassador  in  Portugal,  had  aoted  iike  an 
ambaflsadnr  >of  .Lonis  XIV„  in  the  qoorrels  which  agitated  •and 
stained  lishen  witiii  blood,  between  Don  Miguel  and  Don 
Pedro.  The  .first  c^  these  represented  absolutism,  and  ^e 
■second  lihe  ^constitational  spirit.  Spam,  whene  Porenoh  cguxiions 
i?en  jgachwmmmt,  ilihaeatened  iPeartugal  with  an  intenreittian  to 
sofpat  the  Qoiintei^revnlntion  there.  England,  thioi^  cthe 
oigan  df  Mr.  rianning,  brobe  4}ut<at  the  idea  of  cdiis  intervstttion 
^whidh  she  said  Exance  was  at  the  bottom.  .England  iwanged 
.heisalf  ior  onr  iortnnate  boldness  in  Spain,  hy  fJBxouiing  the 
jMBflMyBratifffii  of  iScud  Spanish  A^l^i^ifip  ^of  So^i^^  -Amgyiifj^,  which 
were-aepaiating  firam  the  another  xonntiy  io  form  ihemaelves 
into  xepubfifis.  "I .am  xsalling  a  new  woidd  into  ^existence," 
exclaimed  Mr.  (knmig, ^issmning ithe  atfritudft  of  the, genius  of 
tempests.  "1  have  balanced  the  wcoonntJ  I  iiave  left  to 
Erance  the  ungsateM  burthen,^  M  Spain,  which  I  shall 
depdve  of  America ;  and  I  shall  cover  Portugal  against  the 
invasion  «f  absolutism.''  These  words  were  followed  hy  a  de- 
4iarkation  of  English  troops  at  lisbon.  The  Erench  mmistiy 
very  j>rQ^er|y  declined  a  second  intervention  in  the  Peninsula, 
nhere  they  would  have  to  contend  with  England,  ^diose  ancient 
2MtfraDf00  of  PortK^al  ^as  recognised  in  ioct,  and  jguaranteed 
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in  right  by  treaties.  M.  de  Chateaabriand  and  M.  de  Labour- 
donnaie,  royalist  orators,  vainly  called  for  this  useless  and 
capricious  war,  for  an  empty  influence  upon  the  Tagus ;  but 
M.  de  Villlle,  and  the  Chambers  with  him,  refused  it. 

These  external  questions  only  agitated  some  enthusiastic 
and  speculative  minds ;  but  the  law  against  the  press  comprised 
the  real  elements  of  public  agitation.  Liberty  and  philosophy 
both  felt  that  their  last  weapons  were  about  to  be  broken  in 
their  hands,  and  their  fragments  thrown  at  the  feet  of  the 
court  and  the  bishops,  who  never  ceased  to  thunder  against 
these  liberties  of  human  thought. 

This  law  was  net  only  a  penal,  but  a  sumptuary  law  against 
the  written  word ;  and  it  extended  not  only  to  the  present  and 
the  future,  but  also  to  the  past.  It  suppressed  by  threats,  and 
by  the  fiscal  provisions  with  which  it  was  armed,  the  re-printing 
of  almost  all  the  books  of  the  eighteenth  century  which  had 
breathed  upon  the  old  world  and  brought  forth  the  new.  The 
printer,  responsible  in  his  fortune  for  what  he  re-produced,  had 
to  implore  from  necessity  the  preliminary  censorship  of  the 
government,  or  of  the  church,  before  he  would  lend  his  types 
to  any  writer,  either  living  or  dead.  A  universal  clamour  was 
raised  against  this  law,  as  against  a  return  to  barbarism,  of  the 
ideas,  the  sciences,  the  arts,  the  industry,  and  the  trades,  in 
terested  in  mind  or  profession  in  that  immense  interchange  of 
intelligence  of  which  printing  is  the  protecting  vehicle ;  even 
the  French  academy,  servile  in  position,  but  independent  in 
mind,  held  an  extraordinary  sitting  to  deliberate  on  this  peril 
to  the  human  mind.  Royalists  and  liberals  mingled  together 
in  an  equal  protest  against  this  systematic  extinction  of  light 
in  favour  of  darkness.  M.  Michaud,  M.  de  Lacretelle,  and 
M.  Yillemain,  voluntarily  submitted  to  the  loss  of  their  pro- 
fessorships, and  the  suppression  of  their  fortune  as  men  of 
letters,  for  the  crime  of  having  implored  the  justice  of  the 
King  against  the  attempt  of  his  ministers ;  but  public  opinion 
repaid  them  in  popularity  for  their  professional  disinterested- 
ness. All  men  solicitous  about  the  finest  attribute  of  the 
human  mind,  the  faculty  of  thought ;  all  those  in  whose  eyes 
#ie  multiplication  of  ideas  by  written  speech  was  a  giffc  of  God« 
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an  implement  of  perfection,  or  a  defensive  weapon  of  liberty ; 
Eoyer-Oollard,  Dupont  (de  FEuie),  Hyde  de  Neuville,  Chateau* 
briand,  Bertin  de  Vaux,  Agier,  Noailles,  Labourdonnaie  him- 
self,  pledged  themselves  to  protest  from  the  tribune  against 
this  disarming  of  the  national  reason. 

All  the  sectarians  of  the  sacerdotal  party,  MM.  de  Bouge, 
De  Sallaberry,  De  Frenilly,  De  Curzay,  De  Sesmaison,  De 
Oastelbajac,  De  Maquille,  De  Forbin  des  Essarts,  prepared 
to  support  the  inquisitorial  project  of  M.  de  Peyronnet.  One 
after  another  they  protested  firom  the  tribune,  in  the  name  of 
authority  \?ithout  controul,  and  of  faith  without  reasoning, 
against  the  faculty  which  alone  renders  authority  respectable, 
and  religion  divine.  One  of  them  proposed  the  legal  mutila- 
tion of  the  sense  which  propagates  ideas ;  and  another  declared 
that  printing  was  the  only  plague  with  which  Moses  had 
forgotten  to  strike  Egypt,  and  affirmed  that  the  ancients  had 
been  acquainted  with  this  means  of  propagating  and  eternising 
speech;  but  that  they  had  stifled  it  in  the  gloom  of  their 
mysteries,  for  fear  of  setting  fire  to  the  world. 

M.  de  Labourdonnaie  revolted  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
name  of  the  Charter  so  long  disdained  by  him,  but  now  vene- 
rated as  a  refuge,  by  those  even  who  had  blasphemed  it. 
M.  Boyer-CoUard  ironically  praised,  with  poignant  satire,  those 
pretended  rel^ous  censors  of  the  works  of  the  Creator  so 
eager  to  reform  the  work  of  God. 

"  In  the  ideas  of  these  men,"  said  he,  '*  it  was  imprudent 
on  the  great  day  of  creation  to  allow  man,  a  free  and  intelligent 
being,  to  escape  into  the  midst  of  the  universe !  A  more  lofty 
wisdom  is  now  about  to  repair  this  fiGialt  of  Providence,  and  to 
render  humanity,  sagely  mutilated,  the  service  of  elevating  it  at 
last  to  the  happy  innocence  of  the  brute  creation !  The  author  of 
all  things  formerly  thought  otherwise;  but  he  was  wrong! 
Truth  is  a  good/say  these  men  more  provident  than  nature,  but 
error  is  an  evil.  Perish,  then,  both  truth  and  error  I  As  a 
prison  is  the  natural  remedy  for  liberty,  ignorance  will  be  the 
natural  remedy  for  intelligence ;  ignorance  is  the  true  science  of 
man  and  of  society !— Gentlemen,  a  law  which  thus  denies  the 
existence  of  mind  is  an  atheistical  law,  and  should  not  be 
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oi)eyQd;r  Ala»i'  we  Hiure  passed  tJisougk  peidods  ^g^iexctlia 
auliniiityoir  tliB  har^  hsnxig  baeiLiisuiqaed.  by  tyxaimy^  avil  \vafi 
called  goG«l^  floni^yiitneGiamm.  Duiing  tliis  feadid  test  w«r  did: 
notseok  for  tiio  nde  of  our  actions  in  die- Lot,  bat  in  ourom: 
sciences  :  we  obejed  God  rolitoc  tlian  men.  Must  wB^.n&disr 
the  logitimate  govenunent,  be  bnoi^back  toithasa  deplfamble 
roGoUeettons  ?  Wo  ^lail  stili  bo  the  same  men-.!  Iionrlav^ 
be^ilrwell  undsntood;  wili'  bo  Tainvfoi*  Fmnco  is  bettec  tfaanrits; 
gOTemment !  Couiisellorff  of  tfas  crown,  wfaiit  have  joa.  done; 
hitherto?  Who  bos' raised  you  abover  your  fellow  oitizeiHi  tiiot: 
yoa;aBBame  a  light  to  impose  a  t^muiny  upon  them  ?  Obaannft 
and'ontinafy  mmi  like  oazBelvesv  you  only  surpass  na.  in  tBma^- 
rity !  Stash  senseless-  audacity  can  only  be  met  with:  iii'£ie*» 
tionsi  Tour  law,  therefore,  denoanoeff  a  faction  in-  thtt^goreai. 
moot  with  as  much  certainty  as  if  thii^  &Gtion  had  dfinaunood. 
itealf.  I  diall  not  ask  it  what  it  is^  whanoe  it  Qome%  oe? 
whitiieritisgoing,  foritwouldt^  me  &lsriioodff!  I  judge: 
this^ftu^tion  by  its  wodm !  It  now  proposes  to  you  to  desiioy 
the  liberty  of  the  press;  last  year  itexhmned  &om  the  ndddler. 
ages  the  right  of  primogemtore,  and  the  year;  before  it  intra- 
^beed  sacrilege!  It  is  thus  retrograding.  It.mattara^Botto^ 
me  whether'  it  be  caJiisd  oounter^'ievolution.  qb  etharwias;- 
it  i»  going  badswards  in  religion  and  policy!  It  olingS)  tm 
fmatieism,  to  privilege^  to  ignomnce,  and  to  bariniBsm^. 
or  to  the  absurd  domination  which,  barbaiism  fiwouo:.!: 
The  enterprise,  however,  will  not;  be  so  easy  to-  aooompliah.  In 
filtnse  not  anodier  line^irto  be  printed 'in  £*raiic8i«.  widi*  ali.  mf 
heart;  a  brazen  frontier  shall  proserve^  us  from  foengn  coniai^ 
g^oui  wdl  and  good.  But  for  a.  long'  time  disensibn/haB; 
eixstedtinthe  world  between  good  and  evil,,  between,  thattna^ 
and^  the  fidse*  It  fillff  innnmeralUe^  volumes,  which  ham  hettn 
read^  over^  and'  over^  day  and  nighty  by  an  inquisBtiTe  gaaeni!* 
tion.  Whole  libraries  ofbooks^  have  paeaed  into  the  mmdib^  ofT 
mem  It  is^  from  thenee  you  must  baindLthem.!  httre^-yoiLa. 
law  ready*  for  that  purpose?  So  longr  as  we  shall,  nolfozget. 
who^  we  know,  ws  shall  be  illfdiii^eMd  to  brntishneBS>  aaii 
slavery.'  But  the  action  of  mind  is  not  soMy^  derived,  frosi! 
books;    fi^iinging  from   ftmdom.  of  condition^,  it.  eaatifr  im 
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eoakcw  mm.  ifc.ift..nniioflmTy  to*  dU^isa  and  to  imsoveziBh 
thttn,  for  mauB^  ia^tfaa  fwfegiiagdi.  of;  igioiance..  Belieye  me, 
reduoei  tha»  pq^iriaoD^  cUsflaBd.  tha  mm  of.  indostiy  from  tho 
soil,  bnao.  tha  Tn«nqfirtogieg>.fill  xxg.  the  canals,  pioogfa.  up- the 
highwajs^  Kyoa  do  not  effect  all.  this  ^^ou.  will  haaraaceom- 
plislied  noidung;;  if^ tlia plough  doeanot  passantirelj.  over  dvili- 
zaitiag,>that^ifih.rwnaiitft  viliha^ufBioent.to  bafflayour  efforts. 
I  oaiumfcimpport  thaamendmenta of.  the  committee,  or  in- 
deed, any  aimandments^*  Tha>  hm  ia  neither,  worthy  nor 
susceptible  of .  any;  Therais.  no  aixangemeat.tO'  ba  made  with 
the>  princ^lefof  tpxamj  by  which  it.  was  diigtated.  I  regret,  it 
ptisely  and.  amplyr  out  of.  mea^ect  for.  homanify  which.  it;> 
degrades,  and  for  justice  by  which  it  is  outraged." 

Since  the  di^of  fiossuetandPascal,  eloquence,  whether. 
ai|;onieotaliv»*oc  impassioned,  by:  contempt,  had  not.  so  forcibly 
appealed  to  the  conviction.. of  men.  M.  Boyen-Gollard.  hack 
avenflnoL  dies-  Tifmamr  TwiTi^^^  ^^  the  lii?»«fy^  toithI  softTnoA'  to 
barat  endowed  him  witltoelestial  disdain,  tacruslL from,  amorar 
lo%  emmenoe/  the.  two  faotions^of  darkness,  which  contested, 
the  ri^:  of'  tyrarniiang  oyer  intelligftnoe..  In afaw daysthia^ 
speech  con^itatedt  public  opinion;;  butthezewaa  already  auchi. 
a  dJBtanca  between.the  government  and  the.  oountzy,  ibat  tha 
Chamber;,  bound  to  tha  court  and  the  olei:^>  passed  by  an  im- 
mense nnyority  what  f^mnce:  unanimoudy  r^udiated,  with. 
BoyeiMSollaxdi  and   Chateaubxiaad,   as    a  nriminal  aittempt 

vin 

The  diBBossion  of  M..da  Mont^sies's  petition  a^^dnst  the 
eBDZoadbaEnentBiof  the  sasoidotal  partj^  took  precedence  ia  the 
Gluttibet  of  .BoarB^oii  the  law  on  die  presst  M..  de  Eitsgiunes, 
a  fbnuliBr-adhesBnt  of  Ghailes  X.,  whose  ariBtociatiGaL  do- 
qaeeace  displayed  in.  ih»  tixbime  the  light  tonaoi  thaoouit,. 
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laughed  at  what  he  called  the  lunacy  of  the  petitioner.  After 
drawing  a  grotesque  picture  of  M.  de  Montlosier,  his  fellow- 
emigrant  in  London ;  "  Such,*'  he  cried  disdainfully,  "  is  the 
man  who  denounces  missionaries  and  processions!"  M.  de 
Fitzjomes  supported  the  church  party  in  the  same  spirit  with 
which  he  might  formerly  have  protected  his  curate  against  his 
Tossals,  without  caring  much  for  the  mysteries  of  religion ;  a 
species  of  orthodoxy  at  once  proud  and  sceptical,  which  no 
longer  suited  an  age  when  faith,  to  he  respected,  ought  to 
prompt  the  conscience  and  to  influence  the  manners.  M. 
d'Ambray  avenged  M.  de  Montlosier,  and  reminded  the  Cham- 
ber of  the  sublime  phrase  made  use  of  by  this  orator  in  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  when  defending  at  that  period  the  en- 
dowment of  the  bishops :  *'  It  was  a  wooden  cross  which  saved 
the  world!" 

The  discussion  of  the  law  on  the  press  was  a^oumed  to 
another  sitting;  but  public  opinion  was  fermenting  even  to 
sedition  amongst  the  youth  and  the  populace.  Everything 
gave  rise  to  scandal  and  violence;  the  shadow  cast  by  the 
coming  tyranny  created  beforehand  a  revolt  in  every  heart-— 
the  certain  prelude  to  a  revolt  of  arms. 

The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Larochefoucauld  Liancourt,  another 
Malesherbes  escaped  from  the  revolutionary  axe,  but  who  had 
continued  faithful  at  once  to  the  creed  of  legitimate  royalty  and 
the  principle  of  representative  liberty,  caused  an  explosion  of 
the  anger  which  was  smouldering  in  people's  minds.  The 
Duke  de  Liancourt  had  exercised  up  to  his  eightieth  year 
the  credit  of  his  good  name,  and  of  his  prolonged  existence, 
in  the  gratuitous  patronage  of  all  justly  popular  institutions. 
Being  the  foimder  of  the  school  of  arts  and  professions  at 
Ch41on8-sur-Mame,  the  pupils  of  this  establishment  hastened 
to  Paris  to  do  honour  to  his  funeral,  and  to  carry  his  coffin 
themselves  to  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors.  His  cousin,  the  Duke 
de  Larochefoucauld  Doudeauville,  a  man  of  the  same  spirit, 
although  more  bound  to  the  clergy  and  more  connected  with 
the  new  court,  was  minister  of  the  King's  household.  He  had 
authorised  by  his  consent  the  presence  at  the  funeral,  and  the 
filial  piety  of  the  young  pupils  of  the  school  of  Chalons.    The 
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goyemment  which  seemed  to  take  offence  even  at  the  postha- 
mous  popularity  of  the  Duke  de  Liancourt,  opposed  through  its 
agents  the  carriage  of  the  coffin  on  the  shoulders  of  the  youths. 
A  tumult  consequently  hroke  out  at  the  very  door  of  the 
church,  and  the  funeral  procession  was  threatened  hy  the 
bayonets  of  the  soldiery.  The  coffin,  contended  foif  by  one 
paxty,  and  dragged  away  by  the  other,  fell  between  them  into 
the  mud  of  the  street,  and  the  indignant  crowd  cried  out 
sacrilege!  The  funeral  ceremony  was  concluded  amidst  the 
consternation  of  Paris.  The  Chamber  of  Peers  appointed  a 
committee  of  inquiiy  into  these  outrages  at  the  tomb  of  one  of 
its  members ;  and  itxe  name  of  the  Duke  de  Liancourt  became 
one  of  the  numerous  elements  of  recrimination  against  the 
Ck)urt  and  the  Church,  which  were  accused  of  avenging  upon 
the  dead  the  liberal  and  philosophical  popularity  of  a  benefactor 
of  the, people.  The  Duke  de  Larochefoucauld  Doudeauville, 
himself,  prepared  to  quit  the  ministry  out  of  respect  for  his 
name. 

IX. 

The  King  lamented  this  ebbing  of  the  popular  &vour  which 
had  signalised  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  and  which  his 
fjEital  concessions  to  the  ambitious  party  of  the  clergy  alienated 
still  further  fipm  his  throne.  The  love  of  his  people  was  dear 
to  him,  but  everything  bi^athed  public  hatred  around  him. 
Warned  by  the  speech  of  M.  Boyer  CoUard,  and  anticipating 
those  which  were  preparing  by  M.  de  Chateaubriand  and  his 
fiiends  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers  against  the  law  on  the  press, 
he  resolved  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  this  odious  law  to  popularity, 
and  M.  de  Peyronnet  withdrew  it  by  his  order  fr6m  discussion. 
This  acquiescence  in  public  opinion  was  received  with  enthu- 
siasm, and  illuminations,  in  which  sedition  assumed  the  mani- 
festations of  joy,  lit  up  the  streets  of  the  capital ;  while  cries 
of  "  Long  live  the  King  I  Long  live  the  liberty  of  the  press ! 
Long- live  the  peers ! "  resounded  even  under  the  windows  of 
the  Tuileries. 

As  the  King  was  to  review  the  National  Guard  on  the 
following  day,  the  annivexsazy  of  his  entry  into  Paris,  he  antici- 
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patecL  a  splendid  exlubitixm.  MacshaL  Omdiiiat; 
in-cbief  ofi  tha  Paxi»  militia»  asancedl  bim:  oi0  w  tiiiaDflisL 
reofl^^xLin  netnxn  forhk oonaeflfloa toigEBid%^pEddi<r opinioiE 
But  tbd  ministegi  bettec  ii)feinned.Qf>  th«i  bntvad*  in)  wbidl^  tbey* 
wose  held^.adnfled;  tha  King  agednat  thb  daigonmt.  intarviaw? 
with  bis  sijdbjpatm  Tbay  dgeBdecLgome.  oaiTllDBS  mmifesteftiBBg^' 
and  tha;;  entseatad-bia  Mcy  aait^  ai.  leaed;  ixt  baTBitiiBPimaiFaltttei 
gate  of.  bis  palaoa  undes  the  pBOteetmn.  q£  bis  giaid,  tQiqiuff* 
eirary  attampt.  at  saditian  bj^  tbaf  impwrng  appeanAo*  eif' 
mili^cf  foEce,  and)  by  the  inmolabilify  oLtha^rojvl  BBsniciwB* 

TbaEangparaiBtedfbaweyaii,  aaAlefttJMBpdaceogihiiiwilwuli^ 
onSunday^^Apml  16tb,  18i^,  aoeompMBMl  bytbaiDukwdf Jengov^ 
lemfi,.  the  Duke:  of^  Qrlaaas^.and.  an;  imnwmiw  naiitflep  esaostf 
Tha.princassaaioibiB  feunily^fiallonted;  ia.o|nsGaidageBi.^i^i]]i»' 
a..finflp  f^xxngday  samnadi.  to  oail.  dano:  ^am  amito  of)  BoBHraB" 
on.  liuSft  €U^j  f&BixnL.  Thinly  tbouaand  man  of  tb»F  twrivo^ 
la^na,  of  Pasis,  oommanded  by  their  oitiaen  du^,  awaH^Bh 
the  King  under  arms  in  the  Ghamp-de-Mars.  This  avDwd 
citizen  class,  more  interested  thzDugh  its  wealth,  or  its  industry, 
in  the  stability  of  the  government  than  the  unsettled  classes 
of  the  lowac  orders^  ^trembled  lest  inahakihg  tbaliinmeit  should 
aiQusa.  tha  un^vaniabla  mas&^  It.  had;.  tiiereftirOy  vom^smd  im 
its.  f^aparatory  meetings  that  moming  and  ther  avemngr  bef<»«^ 
to  atifla^  in.  ita  ranks  eirery  political  cry  oc  murminr  wbrabr 
mig(Kt  bx^iair.  tha  lising  harmony  betsreen  tha?  Bang  andf  the* 
nation^,  and.  serve  aa  ai.  pretext  to  soma  oanmiotion-  £aEtals  ta 
goYemment..  The  watchword  prohibiting,  exdamations  againsftr 
tha  miniatera  and.  tha  desgy,  andt  aullioiising  only:  the  isey-of 
*'  VivA  le^Boil'*  passed:  from  battalion,  to  battalion,  and  was 
ratified,  by  taoit  consent,  Gharlas:  iX.  bad.  noW'  arrin^^  and' 
rode  up  in>£Dont of  the: tn>opB«  mdi  aisaiena  lDok>  a^fiBuM^on 
his  lips,  and.  with,  a  gasttuie  of.  heartrMt  piaiHiuB ;  but.  tHa^ 
genemLfealing  of  a.orowd  breahfrfourb in  fi^te^ofrthe^indivjcluai^ 
wishea  of  those  who>  compaaei  it.  Peoj^ai  bare'  ax  oaifeotive» 
soul,  independent,  of.  that  whiob.  bcate*  in  a¥eEDj^'siB||^e>bi!^aiftf 
The*general  feeling  of  irritation  which  inBuenced  the  NationdP. 
Guard.broke.aat  fiist  uv  ibm  samsnth  leg|aB4»  audi  th«ii  in  all 
the  others,  with  the  am  of. ''  ]lu^  2ah  GJwrte  L  '*  im  whieh-  att» 
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pnblio  gxievmusea'  aaemed:  to  He  comprised.  On .  the;  font  exda^ 
mationB  of  **'VivB^  Im  Chmte  I "  Chaxles  X.,  who  hacLhima^ 
sworn-  to^  ^resfflrve  it^  ^d.not  appear  to  he  offended;  hat  the 
repetition  of  tfaasama^cr^raahatitated  for  that  of  '^ViveUR^V 
at  lengtlL  e&todbed  the  caimnesa  of  hift  cooatenaace.  "  What  1 " 
exoldmed  some  NataoDal  Guards  neajr  him,  "  ia  the  chaxter 
then  an  insult?  "  "  G«ntlemen»"  said  liie  King  with  a.  stem 
aecent, '' I  ^^^  eom^  heoe  to  reoeiye  homage  and  notleaaona i*' 
These  woidffiegaixffld  foe  his  nugesty  the  reflect  and  enthu* 
siaann'of  tliB'legbns^;  crieBof  "Fivd  U  Boil  "  spread  through 
the  laniBEi  and  reatored  calnmess  to  his  hreast.  Thirty  thousand 
mfiUr  maisbed  past  him,  in  fixmt  of  the  militazy  school^  all 
saluting  him  iMi  the  same  acclamation ;  and  oa  returning  to 
the  palace  he  Mt  conyinced  that  this  isolated  offenoe  of  soma. 
Datianal  Guasdsmea  was  nothing  more  thaa  the  powerieao: 
insoience'  of  a  sedkion'  umYensally  disappisQved  .of»  Het  i^eed^. 
in  concert  with,  Maraha}:'  Oudinoi  at  thasoocessM  texmination 
oftfae'revxewj  and  die  return  of  hie  suhjeets.  to  theo!  duly';, 
and  ha-  diiBcted:  the  marslml  to  issue-  an  order  q£  liie  day;. 
ezpreiBhfse:of  Hie  King's  sati^sustion  with  the  militia  of.  Pana. 

X. 

Bnir  these  attempts,  though  restrained  for  a  while  hy/the 
pzasenoe  of  the  Kbgin  liie  Ghamp^e-Mara»  hroke.  outwitk. 
gi»ate£  Tixnlence  after  his  departure.  Murmamr  and.  olamours^, 
and  od£8  of.  ''Down  wiiii  the  Ministers!  Down  with.,  tha. 
Jesuits  1*^  reaausded  on  eveiy  side  on.  the  departure,  of  the 
ponceaaaSfWho  wereaocused,  and  with  reason,  hj  the  puhlioi 
ofgnater  cemplaisanaeifar  the  cLeigy,.and  graaceE*  hittemesa 
agaixistL  tha^  lasmlutbtt..  Neither  respect  for  ranh,  for  aesc,.  oc 
for  mifllbrtunei.caBid  lejiceaaiasome  of  ttie  legjons^.thnaatening. 
allusions  and; voeiferationa  towards  the  Duchess  de  BeBsyand. 
the  daof^ites  cf  LomaXVI..;  their  olj^oct  seemed  to  hft  to.imr- 
p]»8aE>upD]i:  theirheexts^hy  teiXDi!^.  an  image  of  public  diseeoiteiiit. 
aod.aisoa'remr  of.  public  warning.  The  legions. were  mingled. 
in.tnmnltaQU8:OonfBaio&?EDund.1iieir  carria^B^  and  the  clang  of* 
theioammrgaTaaratiU  mom 'sinister  appearance  to  the.aoBenta^ 
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and  disorders  of  sedition.  The  Duchess  d*Angoul^me,  whose 
countenance  was  intrepid,  though  her  heart  was  humbled, 
trembled  with  indignation,  and  carried  back  with  h%r  to  the 
palace  the  memory  and  emotion  of  the  revolutionaij  scenes  of 
her  infancy.  After  her  departure,  the  seditious  cries  became 
more  unanimous  and  more  violent  amongst  the  columns  as 
they  entered  Paris  under  arms.  When  passing  before  the 
residence  of  M.  de  YillMe,  they  shook  the  Hue  de  BivoU  with 
their  shouts.  The  court  carriages,  as  they  returned  empty 
from  the  review,  were  hissed  and  hooted  by  the  angiy  crowds, 
and  in  a  few  hours  the  whole  capital  had  passed  from  the  cele- 
bration of  ikfite  to  a  scene  of  consternation.  France  had  let  slip 
the  watchword,  and  this  might  turn  out  an  advice  or  an  insult, 
according  as  the  King  should  understand  and  force  his  govern 
ment  to  understand  it.  He  himself  had  heard  in  the  evening 
the  renewed  and  prolonged  clamours  of  his  subjects,  indicating 
the  expulsion  of  his  ministers  from  the  council  ''  YiUele ! 
still  Yill^le  !*'  he  exclaimed,  as  if  annoyed  at  this  unpopularity 
of  his  minister,  and  he  thrqw  his  sword  upon  a  chair,  like  one 
who  wishes  to  cast  away  also  die  thought  which  besets  him. 

XI. 

Although  the  insult  at  the  review  had  been  confined  to 
some  battaHons  of  the  National  Guard,  and  that  the  great  mass 
of  the  citizens  was  innocent  of  the  disrespectful  conduct  of  the 
smaller  number,  the  resentment  at  these  manifestations  amongst 
the  inmates  of  the  Tuileries  fell  upon  tbe  whole  body.  An 
excess  of  anger,  almost  amounting  to  delirium,  seized  on 
the  royal  fiimily,  and  communicated  itself  to  the  courtiers. 
The  ladies  above  all  were  implacable ;  for  accustomed  as  they 
were  to  adulation  and  worship,  everything  that  broke  through 
this  prestige  of  respect  with  which  they  were  environed, 
amounted  in  their  eyes  to  sacrilege.  Nothing  ever  passes  so 
rapidly  from  terror  to  vengeance  as  the  weakness  of  an  in<mlted 
woman.  During  the  remainder  of  the  evening,  every  visitor 
to  the  Tuileries  came  laden  with  an  anecdote,  a  fresh  offence, 
or  rather  cause  of  indignation  against  the  armed  populace  of 
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Paris.  It  almost  resembled  the  same  city  on  the  dOth  Jmie, 
1791 !  The  Duchess  d*Angoul  me,  full  of  the  memory  of  that 
fatal  day,  which  had  begun  the  humiliation  and  the  executions 
of  her  family,  coi\]ured  the  King  and  the  Duke  her  husband,  to 
pardon  none  of  these  fiurst  emotions  of  t)ie. multitude,  if  they 
did  not  by  their  indecision  Kish  to  encourage  further  and  find 
excesses.  To  insult  the  ministers,  she  said,  was  nothing  less 
than  to  insult  the  King's  judgment  To  oblige  him  to  dismiss 
ais  government  by  disrespectful  clamours,  was  it  not  to  reign 
instead  of  him  ?  To  yield  to  the  insolence  of  armed  citizens, 
was  it  not  to  abdicate  to  a  mob  ?  Where  would  these  new 
Janissaries  stop,  proud  of  having  once  imposed  their  caprices 
on  their  master,  and  incapable  of  governing  themselves  other- 
wise than  by  their  seditions  ? 

XII. 

Such  were  the  dispositions  of  the  court  on  the  evening  of 
the  dOth  April,  when  Marshal  Oudinot  arrived  to  submit  to 
the  King  a  draft  of  the  order  of  the  day,  agreed  upon  some 
hours  before,  between  him  and  his  Majesty,  to  express  to  the 
National  Guard  a  satisfaction  changed  to  anger.  Charles  X., 
whose  countenance  had  altered  as  well  as  his  heart,  listened 
with  an  air  of  distraction  to  the  reading  of  this  order  of  the 
day,  took  it  from  the  marshal's  hand,  crumpled  it  between  his 
fingers,  and  not  having  yet  come  to  any  resolution  with  his 
nainisters,  "  That  will  do,"  he  said  to  the  marshal ;  "  there 
is  no  huny,  I  shall  consider  it." 

The  humbled  and  irritated  ministers  arrived  to  hold  a 
council.  The  explosion  of  such  an  insult,  directed  less  against 
the  crown  than  i^ainst  their  system  and  persons ;  the  public, 
and  so  to  speak,  the  national  indication  of  unpopularily,  which 
was  reflected  even  upon  the  throne ;  the  shame  and  terror  they 
had  experienced  in  seeing  the  ^battalions  march  under  the  win- 
dows of  their  residences,  brandishing  their  arms  and  railing  at 
their  names,  all  predisposed  them  to  extreme  measures.  War 
was  declared  between  ^em  and  public  opinion,  and  they  must 
either  confess  themselves  conquered,  or  vanquish  opinion  them- 
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wAtBB  hj  aaohBiaaoKoj  whioh  would  timobfe  itheczown  mil»ir 
(QoaEFel.  3Ihe  danger  TrajB  immi&eotDiiibo&^dfiGU  To  jield 
^onld  >be  to  Immble  rtoyahiy ;  bat  to  leoiBt  movHd  he  to  ^eosojsro- 
xniBe  it  in  an  unequal  struggle  perhaps  mth  tbe  pec^e.  The 
delibeia£an  before  the  King  was  long  and  .undacidad. 

M.  de  yill^leiand  M.  de  Gorbiere  did  notlifisitate  io  de- 
clare ihamaekes  for  coerci've  measiueB,  and  ad^isad  the 
disbanding  of  the  National  G-uard  of  FaisB.  They  maintained 
l^uct  rdiis  acmed  capital  was  a  just  ,canse  of  disquiet  4o  .the 
crmrn.  The  National  G>nards  were  (oseful  when  iihe  xavolution 
llDreatanedinitii  msise  civil  disoiders  the  homes  .of  the  oitizfiDs, 
whomutnaDy^oEoteot  each  otioaor  egainst ,piUf|ge, iuad  thej jsen- 
ideored  .fflwwtmicp  to  inew  govemmients^  hot  they  .nover  failed 
either  to  disband  themselves  in  indolent  lindiffeienee*  or  to 
embarrass  the  government  by  a  popular  army,  devoid  of  dis- 
cipline, responsibility,  or  obedience.  An  established  govern- 
ment, they  added,  firm,  and  supported  by  a  regular  army,  should 
be  ttoo  happy  when  iiie  ^first  symptoms  of  aedifeion  fanash  it 
with  the  pretext  xji  the  iseoessit^ffor  dissd^g  these  da^g^Koas 
raoxiliarieB,  w(ho  pretend  ^to  comhinB.dniChemsiflyfiB  the.lifaer^  of 
1§ie  dtisen  tmd  ihe  warn  of  tbe  iBoldier.  Moreo^r,  ^his 
Na^onal  Guazd,  a  ^tal  and  mnBasiaaiile  impoilation  horn 
Ameiica,  Iftaowninto  revirlt  >by  M.  de  LafiiyBtto,  rto  w^Mun  itthad 
gTven  a  i^otatosBh^,  BometimesAgitatiiiQeyBonietimeB  fepreflBive, 
but  «t  all  times  fiuporior  to  Toyalh^,  ^was  it  Jiot  ^the-^ESt  act^-azid 
the  (huft  vestige  of  a  Te volution  winch  ^was  not  <exhaiisted  tmsdl 
it  liad  eodttnguk^ed  the  monKrehy  in  blood,  snd  repudiafead  and 
proscribed  M.  de  Lafayette  bimaelf.  Afiar  haviog  tffwea^ 
its€flf  fornehidf,  m  M.<de  iLaf8yette,tan}aadstoi3fatdfiaI  rasBgade, 
had  it  vxtt  aUso  made  chiefs,  iniihe  ^eittns  of  Bantarre  and 
Haoxiot,  of  plebeian  iwbelB  laaod  demagogiMB  ^  ihe  FaubonrgB  ? 
!BEad  it  not,  wil&  its  genend,  <doBBd«t  Yeisa&ks  daring  the 
moBsaapes  €(f  October  1790  ?  MjbA  %  atot  jremnmBod  peasive,  or 
been  va  €R»empMoe  at  Pans  during  thoisfaBbn  of  the  Tmlasies 
by  ^e  peojdle  xm  the  20th  June.  (Sad  it  teat  ideBorted  on  tbe 
10th  AagoBt  before  the  bands  ivelmdi  oannonaSad  the  palaoe? 
X)id  ^  no%  liide  Iteelf  on  those  dBeadfoL  dayiKS  fiflptembtti^ 
wh3e«lnnSfdL  of  BflBBSBumaaicrifioed^'attlieir  lei8iae,thoasaBds 
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dsf  "vkHoBOB  in  ihe  ^piisoBB  of  iBans  ?  .And  «fiiia%,  MSiit  not 
iaBteo8BwmioiaBd.aaEiniiid  the  scalEbld,  hr  :fo\jalmsi'mBa^,1iBd 
tmasialastti  af  .-^e  Xing,  .of  the  Queen,  ctf  .tbe:«q3«l  f8m%,4ind  of 
Aanoe, ibduaftded  hj ^.Toancaa^  tiS  jdemagt^ues ?  (Qf whattiE»9 
to  a  monarchjifl  «Dch  an  instilMiisofi  -mhifAi  deads  its  dlnmgth  tx) 
every  &ction,  which  authorises  all  seditions,  and  all  the  crimes  of 
the  people  when  it  has  not  itself  its  accomplish  them  ?  Was  not 
the  day  to  be  looked  for  when  the  monarchy,  sustained  by  a 
faid»*diadplined,  and  pemmal  .army,  'would  at  ilengthvBeliver 
jtefilf  fiosun  iOiat  ainphitbious  fffrary'oftcitizeiis  who  aare  Bediluuiiu 
ifhen  iQot  endoirod?  Jbid  isinoe  ^^ebb  day  had  come  of  itseK 
aiiby  yslijm  it  io  pass  in  fitq>ectatian  of  another,  wihenihe  <«>atrage 
ioBtfiad  of  bfiing,  as  jat  this  jredew,  .a  Bimple  toBiiiIty  nH§^  be  a 
laamrohEticaiP 

^Quree  ministeiB  alone,  M.  (^  Ofaabxol,  M  de  FxayEBmous, 
.and  the  Duke  de  DoiideBQTlllB,<optpoaed  these  eoEtreme  opimonB 
by  othesrs  more  moderate  and  fozheaEzng.  Tkej  represented 
^ttt  the  National  Gsaid  M  Paris.and  ihe  Bourbona  were  con- 
Beetfid  mith  isach  otJ^r  by  jnumerouB  ciaitvactB  Bmoe  1614. 
That  the  danger  of  arming  the  ^lUe  of  the  citizens  <w«b  nothing 
in  a  fonn  of  ^o^remment  wlncdi  'sopposed  a  ^adisBoaentary 
agzBBOiBnt  'betwdfiQ  public  -.apnoon  imd  -the  orown ;  a  species  of 
gOTeomBnantin  wMch,  -while  tdefendngithe  King,  ^e  National 
<akiiaDd.afc  liihfijaame  tbne  (defiaaded  tike  law.  That  ths  armed 
part  of  the  population,  proprietary,  eommerc^,  and  indus- 
toal,  twas,  l^ita  pnipeily,  ite  .0DiamjBne,'and  its  industry,  the 
.stoat  iBteaestad  on  pveaervaug  wHl  ^alsbliahed  .gorfemments, 
jaeoavBQ,  in  dafeading  Ihe  fhieatened  -poUtiod  order,  it  pe- 
served  at  the  same  time  its  homes^andite  traffic;  and  that, 
Anally,  «VBn  ihon^  thas  Jkrienal  .Guaid,  sometimes  embar- 
jaEassing,  anose  finai^nently  vUseM,  xcdght  >be  of  little  assiBtance  m 
^oBtBeme  danger,  .tiaeie  would  be  an  immense  k»8<of  oonaidBia- 
dion  Ifor  ihe  crown,  were  it  in  the  f aoe  of  France  and  of  Europe 
la  dfidareil8alf,iby  tikbanding  this  <foi!De,  in  flagrant  ninpopu- 
iaiity  and  (toted  imson^atibility  with  the  majoritry  e(f  $te  own 
4&pital;  ^lat  dlte  wisest  and  most  just  ptei  Ho  panme  woald  be 
mt  iD  «at8Eid  tmkerBally  to  all  geodvlbbens^e^fenBSty  in- 
Bdhyajniall3iiEBiber.of  a^Mars,  batte^pallitlte^efiusit, 
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to  dissemblo  the  insult,  to  temporise  with  public  opinion,  as 
prompt  in  repenting  as  it  was  easy  to  excite,  to  act  rigorously 
for  example  sake  against  one  or  two  battalions  which  had  been 
most  prominent  in  the  tumult,  and  to  cast  over  all  the  rest  the 
mantle  of  oblivion  and  the  amnesty  of  the  crown. 

xin. 

Xha  King  would  have  been  easily  won  over  by  these  argu- 
ments if  he  had  not  been  ashamed  of  forfeiting  the  estimation 
of  the  Duchess  d'AngoulSme  and  the  Duchess  de  Berry  by 
appearing  to  feel  their  insults  less  than  they  did  themselves, 
and  drawing  upon  himself  in  his  own  &mily  those  reproaches 
of  weakness  and  concession  which  he  had  himself  so  often,  and 
so  unjustly,  levelled  against  the  memory  of  Louis  XVL,  and 
against  the  reign  of  his  second  brother,  Louis  XVIII. ;  but 
supported  in  his  inflexibility  by  M  de- Villele,  M.  de  Corbi&:e, 
M.  de  Damas,  M.  de  Clermont  Tonnere,  and  M.  de  Pejrronnet* 
he  declared  in  favour  of  ihe  most  irrevocable  measure,  that  of 
the  disbanding. 

The  Duke  de  Doudeauville  felt  it  his  duty,  by  retiring 
from  the  ministry,  to  relieve  himself  from  the  responsibility  of 
an  act  of  which  he  foresaw  the  dangers.  The  King  was  irri- 
tated at  a  resignation  tendered  at  the  moment  he  was  engaged 
in  a  struggle  with  public  opinion. 

The  night  was  employed  by  the  ministers  and  by  Marshal 
Oudinot  in  preventing,  by  an  adequate  distribution  of  troops, 
the  danger  of  any  commotion  which  might  arise  in  Paris,  on 
learning  its  disarmament 

But  Paris  received  this  news  with  all  the  indifference  of  inhe- 
rent power.  The  court  mistook  this  disdain  for  terror,  and 
applauded  itself  for  its  temerity.  "  You  see,**  said  the  Duke 
de  Eivi^re,  "  that  the  King  can  do  everything !"  This  phrase, 
which  was  incessantly  repeated  to  Charles  X.,  made  him  take 
the  slumber  of  public  opinion  for  the  submission  of  the  people; 
and  from  that  day  he  contemplated  still  further  daring.  He 
felt  that  M.  de  YHl^le's  popularity  in  Paris  had  been  exhausted 
in  his  service,  and  he  thought  of  recalling  from  London,  where 
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he  was  ambassador,  the  Prince  de  Folignac,  the  real  fayoorite 
of  bis  heart,  aitd  the  sheet  anchor  of  his  conscience  and  his 
policy.  But  M.  de  YiUele  foreseeing  in  his  successor  the  man 
of  desperate  extremes  kept  him  back  as  much  from  patriotism 
as  ambition. 

The  dissolution  of  the  National  Guard  of  Paris,  produced 
such  a  reaction  in  the  Chamber  and  in  the  press,  that  the 
minister  felt  his  miyoritj  sinking  from  under  him. 

**  Where  are  we  to  look  for  the  support  of  the  government?" 
demanded  Benjamin  Constant  from  the  tribune.  "  In  the 
population  of  Paris  ?  It  has  been  insulted !  In  public  opinion  ? 
'  Tis  in  a  state  of  revolt !  In  the  peerage  ?  The  government 
can  only  rule  it  by  debasing  it  with  a  fresh  infusion  of  un- 
suitable members!  In  the  magistracy?  That  resists  the 
government  in  the  name  of  justice !" 

''Such  a  system,'*  exclaimed  a  member  of  the  centre, 
^*  must  have  an  end,  for  corruption  is  an  inevitable  principle  of 
decomposition  in  the  moral  as  well  as  the  physical  order  of 
things  f " 

*'  Ministers  of  the  King,"  said  a  member  of  the  right, 
*'  there  remains  for  you  one  more  great  service  to  render  to  the 
throne  and  the  country ;  an  immense  service,  and  the  only  one 
that  can  repair  the  evil  you  have  done,  which  is  to  retire! 
Tou  are  dismissed  by  the  country !  All  its  powers  repudiate 
you,  even  the  cry  of '  Vive  U  Boi  *  is  an  accusation  i^ainst 
you,  for  you  have  stifled  it  on  the  lips  of  the  National  Guard 
of  Paris  !**  **  The  public  indignation  is  unanimous  l"  exclaimed 
General  Sebastiani,  a  member  of  the  left. 

The  minister  saw  nothing  before  him  but  enemies.  France 
was  in  expectation,  and  tlie  King  was  fluctuating  under  his 
undecided  thoughts.  M.  de  Yill^le  thought  of  sacrificing  some 
of  the  most  unpopular  of  his  colleagues,  M.  de  Peyronnet, 
M.  de  Corbi^re,  and  M.  de  Damas,  to  conciliate  the  Chamber 
and  retain  power  a  few  months  longer.  But  was  he  not  a 
sharer  in  all  the  faults  of  his  colleagues?  The  sacerdotal  party 
had  entangled  him  in  its  snares,  the  court  party  had  made  him 
disband  the  National  Guard;  and  he  had  forced  too  many  con- 
cessions from  the  Chamber  not  to  make  ii  repent  of  the  exce»- 

4  y 
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gire  oottplftkaiioe  it  had  shown  him ;  overjtbmg  nes^desoaoBi. 
hisi,  And  pcrhups  he  oondemned  hiowelf.;  hot  in  the  cttre«r 
apon  which  he  had  entered,  there  was  no  .admrndng  and  ne 
retreating.  He  believed  in  the  power  of  ohatinacj,  and  he 
fixed  on  dissolving  the  Chamber  of  Deputies^ 


XIV 

While  waiting  ibr  the  doeing  of  the  seamm  and  thepaniig 
of  ihe  budget,  which  wonld  gWe  hkn  time  to  prepare  iataxxB 
ekdanm,  the  miniitor  pfopoaed  to  gratify  -pak^  opmon  on 
questions  of  foreign  policy,  in  wiiioh  .^generaua  instinct  of 
Eoendi  humanity  and  ejnqpathy  was  deefdy  inteiested.  Sm 
first  signed  a  treaty  with  Englaaid  for  the  Buppveaion  cf  the 
danre  trade,  a  shameful  species  of  comnoBDe  which  continued 
te  diahonoar  dviliiation  (in  FraiK^)  up  to  1848,  when  akvery 
was  finally  abolished  by  the  ref>ublic.  fie  also  signed  with 
England  and  Russia  a  convention  relative  to  Greece,  by  whioh 
the  three  courts  assumed  the  protection  df  that  comitry,  which 
iras  to  continue  nominally  under  the  suaerainty  of  Tuidsey,  but 
should  govern  itself  independently,  and  only  pay  an  aramai 
finhaidy  to  ^the  Porte.  This  convention,  winch  was  cosaddand 
si  GoDStantini^e  *as  an  unwarrantable  intervention  in  ife 
Bscalar  soveieignty  of  the  Sultan,  was  fbllowed,  on  ti^  6Al 
Joly^  by  another  £plomAtie  act,  by  wMch  the  three  pn^ectiiqr 
powBiB  of  the  Oaeek  revolution  threatened  the  Porte  with  % 
direct  and  armed  allianoe  with  Greece,  if  the  Ottoman  gmrasn- 
nent  perakted  in  declining  their  conciliating  intervention. 

By  this  act  a  new  power  in  Europe  was  called  into  existenee, 
the  whole  bearing  of  whioh  was  not  yet  fully  understood  by  Boay^ 
of  the  intervening  parties.  It  opened  -the  Mediterranean,  and 
gave  up  Asia  Minor  to  the  auccessors  of  Peter  the  Great 
Braog  signed  by  England  to  please  Bnssia,  by  Russia  to  mi^ 
nopolise  Europeaii,  and  Asiatic  popularity  amongst  the  Okia»> 
tians  of  the  East,  and  by  France  with  her  eyes  shut  to  gratilf 
a  generous  feeling  of  public  compassion,  it  separated  in  Gfosoe 
two  incompatible  races,  enraged  to  madness  against  eadh  oAsr 
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but  it  created  in  fttcirfe  For  Europe  a  pdlicy  of  distrust,  of 
fWatcihfulneBB,  and  of  extreme  danger  at  Gonstantiuqple. 

The  dmmber  of  Deputies  had  some  antieipation  of  its 
spproaohing  dissdotion ;  and  the  different  parties  prepared  by 
desperate  coalitions  to  struggle  against  death.  M  de  Lezar- 
di^re,  a  royalist  member  of  influential  eloquence,  of  upright 
character,  and  rationally  attached  to  the  monarchy,  attempted 
tto  iQiilighte&  tile  Qxvnm  «n  the^dangsfB  it  "was  abomt  to  'bra^e  in 
Adenat  ai  its  stinisterB. 

"  A  geneial  sneasia^n,"  he  «aid  fltt  ifa»  )«Bt  eitting  of  the 
session,  ''kangs  lyrer  the  oocmtiy;  a  ftes*h  noncmmtion  of 
i^iesGh  pisers  ss  ecntidpated,  40  iDod^  the  majovily  in  ^t 
BBsembiy ;  sad  even  tibe  ^sohttkm  «f  this^haniber  is  spoken 
.^^  violent  mBBsares  ore  talked  ift)ottt»  mA  the  ^seral  anxiety 
js  at  its  heigbt/*  He  then  etfldd  on  the  minister  for  explacna- 
Idons  osiculated  !t»  ^iss^to  diBM  Bttspiciens.  **  We  are  about 
to  ^eporale  in  ihe  vBodst  ^  genefal  'dis^ietude,"  exclaimed 
M.  '3yde4e  ^Neuvillay^i  -mm  isspassioiied  in  liis  love  for  the 
monarchy  to  such  a  def^e  *sm  miifttefiitioiially  to  ftirther  the 
jKnmosity  «f  Ihe  eoemim  ctf  >the  throne  agsoni^  the  ministers 
-"'What  BfaftU*<v9e  Biy  to  iMcroettstittieiitor  demandvdM.  deLa- 
ibonrdoxmaie  ya&i  ^mtmy  ^m^mence.  HaiRih  queetions  were 
teschanged  amidst^  tctmt^  %€rtwee«i  tiiese  geacktl^men  and  M 
«de  Poyrormiet:;  4mdit'i«ti«  loudly  imnaiAd  tloAt  4he  lounistet 
iriumld  be  oalMto  etder  by  idie^Chon^ier.  "fit  is  he  who  has 
i^foesfianed  me  tbnt  ought  to  beeaBed^o  order,^  p»mdly  replied 
M.  de  BB^oQ&et.  *'  >it  as  M.  de  Labofa:(kmnflae,  whom  I  am 
never  in  tkeJbdbit  of  adtressing,  except  in  refAy  !** 

On  tke  fotiowing^y,  wither  condeBcending  to  any  further 
disevsBioai  wkh  the  pobiic,  the  rojal  pt^rogative,  changed  by 
miiiKtttrs  into  ii»iilt,  was  exercised  wi^tit  any  preamble,  and 
dediured  itsdif  ineompatible  with  the  elective  representation  of 
ikie  oountiy,  as  it  had  declared  itsdf  incompatible  with  the 
Iklational  Guard  o€  Paris,  evolved  the  Chamber,  and  prepared 
!to  wsemdi  firam  the  ni^on,  by  dint  ai  iitfluence,  or  administra- 
ttive  coefcioD,  some  unknown  complaisant  and  slavish  repre- 
•entation,  more  popular  than  the  people,  and  more  monarchical 
liMa  HnB  Chamber  of  1815 !    The  delirium  which  had  seized 
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upon  the  Eing  bad  communicated  itself  to  M.  de  Yfllele.  A 
government  which  seeks  for  impossibilities  is  sure  to  meet 
with  a  nuUitgr.  All  France,  with  the  exception  of  the  court 
and  church  parties,  seemed  to  anticipate  the  greatest  calamities. 

XV 

At  this  period  Manuel,  who  was  a  victim  to  the  anger  of 
the  royalists  and  the  forgetfulness  of  tbe  liberals,  died  in 
obscurity  and  indigence  at  the  Chateau  of  Maiaon,  belongmg 
to  M.  Laffitte,  of  whom  he  was  the  friend  and  guest.  The 
revolutionary  party  did  not  exhibit  less  ingratitude  towards 
this  orator  than  the  monarchical  party.  He  had  no  one  to 
console  him  but  Beranger,  whose  heart,  devoid  of  envy  and 
ambition,  loved  in  Manuel  the  antique  stamp  of  the  premature, 
but  intrepid,  moderate,  and  upright  republican.  Manuel  was 
more  remarkable  for  character  than  eloquence;  be  preferred 
action  to  speech,  and  was  better  adapted  for  office  than  parlia- 
.  mentary  debate.     Beranger  said  of  1dm : — 

-  "  I  have  never  known  but  one  man  from  whom  1  should 
feel  it  impossible  to  separate  if  he  had  attained  power.  With 
his  unshaken  good  sense,  the  more  capable  be  was  of  giving 
good  counsel,  the  more  his  modesty  led  him  to  seek  for  men 
of  whose  reason  he  approved.  When  his  resolutions  were  once 
taken,  he  carried  them  through  with  firmness  and  without 
boasting;  and  if  they  were  inspired  by  another,  which  but 
rarely  happened,  he  did  not  fail  to  give  him  all  the  honour. 
Such  was  Manuel,  to  whom  his  country  still  owes  a  tomb.  I 
would  have  followed  him  blindfold  through  every  path  it  had 
been  necessary  for.  him  to  take,  certain  of  returning  soon  to 
the  modest  asylum  which  we  shall  share  together.  Though  a 
patriot  above  all  he, had  retired  into  private  life  without  ill 
humour,  without  mental  reservation,  without  slandering  any 
one,  and  without  despairing  of  the  country.  Though  solely 
occupied  with  the  happiness  of  France,  if  that  happiness  had 
been  accomplished  by  any  other  than  himself  his  joy  would 
not  have  been  the  less.  I  have  never  met  a  man  less  ambi- 
tious even  of  fame.     The  simplicity  of  his  manners  made  him 
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love  a  country  life.     The  most  gentle  afifections  were  united  in 
his  heart  with  the  most  elevated  sentiments. 

*<  Political  friends  never  sufficiently  appreciated  his  worth ; 
hut  whenever  any  emharrassment  occurred,  or  danger  threat- 
ened, every  one  hastened  to  have  recourse  to  his  imperturbable 
reason  and  his  unshaken  courage.  His  talent  in  this  respect 
resembled  their  friendship  that  it  was  in  critical  moments  he  had 
the  greatest  plenitude  of  it,  and  that  many  of  those  makers  .of 
phrases  that  are  called  orators,  bowed  their  heads  before  him." 

This  judgment,  of  one  who  was  so  capable  of  appreciating 
his  fellow  jnen,  constitutes  the  noblest  epitaph  for  Manuel. 
Though  it  might  be  liable  to  challenge  if  it  had  been  written 
in  the  heat  of  the  struggle  against  the  Bourbons  by  the  party 
poet,  it  becomes  an  irrefragable  testimony  when  written  by 
Beranger,  cooled  down  and  matured  by  years,  pronouncing  his 
sentence  with  the  impartiality  of  age,  and  with  the  high 
sagacity  of  one  of  the  most  enlightened  thinkers  of  his  day. 

Manuel  was  only  fifty-two  years  old,  the  age  of  politicians. 
His  funeral,  like  that  of  Foy  and  the  Duke  de  Liancourt,  was 
a  muster  of  liberal  and  revolutionary  opinions.  The  struggle 
between  the  government  and  the  opposition  was  becoming  so 
animated  and  so  impassioned  that  each  distinguished  tomb 
became,  as  it  were,  a  field  of  battle  between  the  parties. 

XVI. 

The  King,  as  if  to  console  himself  for  the  coldness  or  the 
insults  of  his  capital,  went,  accompanied  by  his  ministers,  to 
visit  his  camps  at  St.  Omer.  The  acclamations  of  the  army 
avenged  him  for  the  murmurings  of  Paris,  and  he  subsequently 
continued  his  journey  to  the  fortified  places  in  the  departments 
of  the  North,  where  the  royalist  and  military  spirit  of  the 
populace  hailed  his  appearance  with  homage  and  enthusiasm. 
A  political  object  was  ascribed  to  this  journey;  and  it  was 
reported  that  the  King  was  thus  proclaiming  from  amidst'  his 
camps  a  species  of  dictatorship  through  which  he  claimed,  in 
lieu  of  popularity,  those  concessions  from  representative  liberty 
which  the  Paris  opposition  made  so  bitter  to  him. 
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Tte  ministrf,  a»  if  it  had  derived  fresh  boldness  from  the 
applause  of  the  armj,  and  the  proyinces,  nominated  seventy-six 
Bowpasntothe  upper  Chamber,  a  coup  d'etat,  in  their  opmion, 
calculated  to  cepair  that  o£  the  6th  September  by  M.  Decazes, 
who  hadlibaraUzed  the  peerage,  andBwarmed  it  with  marshals, 
generals^  and  adminij^rators  of  the  Empire,  while  M.  de  YillSl'e, 
by  thi&  hbw  emisaiou  of  the  roje^  prerogative,  swamped  it 
with  faishopa,  emigrants,  and.  avowed  chiefs  of  the  sacerdotal 
party,  audi  as-  M.  de  Boug^  and  M,  de  Sesmaisons ;  but  in 
seeking  to  strengthen,  it  thus  as  r^rded  the  Church,  he  made 
it  unpopular  as  re^^urded  the  crown.  The  resistance  made  by 
tba  Chamber  of  Feei:B,  to  some  retrograde  measures  of  the 
government*  such  aa  the  laws  on  the  right  of  primogeniture, 
on  sacrilege,  oa  the  forced  conversion  of  stock,  and  on  the 
pmsB,  hod.  given  gceot  moral  authority  to  this  political  body 
in  public  opinion ;  but  in  depriving  it  of  its  independence 
M.  de  YiUele  had.  also  deprived  it  of  its  credit*  Every  govern- 
ment that  forces  the  springs  of  its  constitution  must  break 
tham»  The  ^eiage^  T^ich  might  have  been  a  support  to  the 
tbxone  ia  ]j830,  was  no  longer  anything  but  a  ministerial 
decoration,  dragged  into  unpopularity  and  involved  in  the. 
Mi  of  the  monarchy. 

The  electionsir  so  boldly  faced  by  M.  de  Villdre,.  were  fixed 
for  the  17th  November,  for  the  district  electoral  colleges,  and 
the  34th  November  for  those  of  the  departments.  The  5th 
February  1828,  was  the  day  fixed  for  the  opening  of  the 
Legislative  Chamber.  The  censorship  which  had  been  re- 
estaUished.  after  the  commotion  at  the  review  or  the  National 
Guard,  was  withdrawn  as  a  signal  of  security  to  the  country, 
and  to  lea^e  to  public  opinion  the  appearance  of  a  free  exercise 
o£  representative  sovereignty. 

XVII. 

These  were  elections  of  anger  and  vengeance,  in  which  the 
violence  of  public-resentment  stifled  all  prudence  and  moderation 
in,  the  electoral  colleges.  The  most  ultra-royolists  of  the  Cham- 
ber made  commoa  causa  with  revolutionists  the  most  implacable 
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agamst  thekoaseofBovrbmi,  t»0¥«rteLrBtb»'nikiatiy  bytiieir 
umted  efforts.  The  only  pledfps  raqdnd  ftom  thair  tmwliihiteft 
bj  these  two  partios,  so  nuutty  joined  toffetliee,  ma  one.  aomr 
mon  hostilily  to  M.  de  ViMle.  Journals  o£  the  most  opposite 
politics,  such  as  tlw  Can^ituHonnd,  and  the  thwnud  dtt 
B^^ats,  lent  their  aid  to  tlie  candidatasr  and  swose  to  support 
their  natural  aiemies,  pwvided  those  eandidatea  became  still 
more  inimical  to  the  gOTemment.  The  lifoevak  enthusiastioally 
recommended  to  the  eleetxnal  committoea  o£  the  departments 
the  nltra'Toyalists  the  new  allien  of  their  hatred^  such  aa 
MM.  Hjde  de  Neoyille,  Labomdonnaie,  De  Lalot^  L4sai^ 
di^re,  Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  De  Goidoa&  snd  Cambon.  The 
royalists,  on  their  side,  openly  patnmised  those  names  they 
had  abused  for  fifteen  years  past,  a»  sysdools  of  the  revolution, 
of  Bonapaztism^  or  of  the  republic,  La&yette,  Diipent  (de  TEure) 
BiBnjamin  Constant,  Laffitte,  Gaahmr  Perier,  G^iasd,  and 
Labbey  de  Fompidsee-;  candidateriiip  became  &  mixture  of  all 
conflicting  opimons,  for  which  the  only  piofassion  of  faith  re* 
quired  by  the  blended  parties  was  one  of  eomuiy  against  a 
repudiated  goTemmenl. 

Both  partiBSt  however,  wenr  not  long  in  expiating  the 
immorality  of  Hiis^  mmatURd  coalition;  the  liberola  being- 
punished  fbr  ib  by^the  Foligoac,  or  coi^r  d'iUU  ministry;  and 
the  royalists  by  a  revolution  ^  but  parties  have  no  other 
prudence  than  fiictioiie  gratification,  and  ik>  other  moral  prin- 
ciple than  their  passions*  Peoples^  like  kings,  have  their 
moments  of  delirium,  in  whckth.  every  ray  of  conscience  is 
obscured  by  the  bubbling  of  their  angec  Franoe,  undecided 
and  astonished  at  this  concert  of  joumala  and  oppositions, 
seemed  to  have  made  peace  hr  some  days  with  heiself^.  in 
order  to  send  from  all  parte  enemies  against  the  ministry, 
without  once  asking  if  they  were  not  also  enemies  to  tha 
monarchy.  This  was  the  error  of  the  noyidistB,  the  cunning 
of  the  liberals,  and  the  heedlessnesa  of  the  people.  But  the 
precipitate  condnct  of  the  ministry,  whidi  hadhoped  to  Mirprise 
the  opposition  unpnmded  with  eandidatea,  did  not  give  tha 
country  time  to  reflect.  All  voted  with  enthuaasm  against 
a  ministij  which  had  irritated  one  party  and  worn  out  the  other 
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On  the  first  ballot  Paris  nominated  the  eight  opposition 
candidates;  and  the  intoxication  of  this  triumph  exhibited 
itself  amongst  the  people  on  the  same  eyening  in  a  tumol 
tuoQS  oyation,  in  seditious  cries,  and  insults  to  all  who  did 
not  illuminate  their  houses  for  the  public  joy.  Cries  of 
"  Long  live  the  Emperor !  Long  live  the  opposition !  Lamps 
in  your  windows  I  *'  detonations  of  powder  bursting  forth  in 
the  streets,  at  the  doors,  under  the  carriages  of  the  princes, 
or  thrown  by  the  populace  at  the  gendarmerie  and  the  police, 
with  barricades  on  the  Boulevards,  all  those  preludes,  in  short, 
of  revolution,  occasioned  charges  of  cavalry  and  volleys  of 
musketry  against  the  people. 

These  sanguinary  scenes  of  disorder  and  suppression,  though 
subsiding  in  the  daytime,  were  renewed  in  greater  number  and 
with  greater  rage  the  following  night.  The  populace  of  the 
Faubourgs  streamed  into  the  city  through  Porte  St.  Denis 
and  Porte  St.  Martin,  with  cries  of ''  Lamps !  lamps  !"  The 
shops  were  all  closed  on  their  route,  the  windows  were  illumi- 
nated at  their  threats,  barricades  rose  from  the  streets  as  high 
as  the  first  floors  of  the  houses,  and  the  homes  of  the  citizens 
were  invaded  by  the  conquerors  of  these  popular  fortifications 
M.  de  Fitzjames,  colonel  of  the  18th  regiment  of  the  line,  re- 
turned the  firing  of  the  populace,  and  blood  flowed  without 
distinction  from  the  merely  curious  as  well  as  from  the  guilty; 
the  foot  of  the  barricades  was  strewn  with  the  dead  bodies  of 
citizens,  the  most  populous  quarters  of  Paris  resounded  with 
the  volleys  of  the  troops,  the  public  mind  was  overcast,  and  the 
ministers  were  reproached  with  having  themselves  fomented 
these  factious  disturbances,  to  alarm  the  departments  as  to  the 
triumphs  of  the  opposition  in  the  capital,  and  to  seek  for  a  base 
popularity  by  the  shedding  of  blood.  These  calumnies,  which 
were  uttered  by  all  parties,  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  the 
people,  and  revived  in  the  departments,  instead  of  soothing, 
the  hatred  against  ministers. 

The  aristocratic  electoral  colleges  of  the  departments,  upon 
which  the  King  reckoned  for  a  majority  in  favour  of  his  policy, 
yielded  almost  eveiywhere  to  the  royalist  and  revolutionary 
coalition ;  though  on  seeing  amongst  the  candidates  put  in 
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nomination  for  departments  such  monarchical  names  as  those 
of  Hyde  de  Neuville,  Agier,  Lalot»  and  Bertin,  ministers 
thought  that  they  must  necessarily  be  all  friends  of  the  crown. 

The  names  of  the  deputies  elected  under  the  influence  of 
this  coalition  disappointed  all  the  hopes  of  the  ministry,  aston- 
ished the  opposition  itself  at  the  immensily  of  its  victory,  dis- 
mayed the  King,  and  left  nothing  to  M.  de  Villlle  but  a  choice 
between  retirement  and  a  coup  d'6tat ;  but  the  latter  alterna- 
tive was  repugnant  to  the  prudence  and  the  foresight  of  the 
minister.  He  had  strained  by  fatal  compliances  the  springs 
of  the  government  of  opinion,  but  he  had  not  in  his  disposi- 
tion either  fanaticism  or  temerity  enough  to  risk  the  crown  for 
the  sake  of  popularity  amongst  the  clergy  and  the  ultra- 
royalists. 

He  attempted  some  arrangement  with  the  party  of  MM.  de 
Labourdonnaie  and  Hyde  de  Neuville,  and  was  answered  by 
threats  of  accusation.  He  received  some  propositions  of  alliance 
with  the  chiefs  of  the  liberal  party,  which  would  have  prolonged 
his  reign  but  ruined  his  character.  These  negociations,  without 
any  possible  result,  had  at  bottom  no  other  object  than  to  give 
the  King  time  to  form  a  cabinet  of  compromises,  which  would 
preserve  the  dignity  and  independence  of  the  crown,  without 
confessing  a  hmniliating  defeat  in  the  face  of  the  Chamber,  of 
thecoun^,  or  of  Europe.  He  retired  at  length  amidst  the 
cheering  of  both  liberals  and  royalists. 

The  first  of  these  could  not  pardon  him,  and  with  reason, 
for  his  needless  concessions,  without  limit,  and  even  without  the 
excuse  of  fanaticism,  to  the  sacerdotal  party,  whose  favour  bound 
to  him  the  conscience  of  the  King  and  the  complicity  of  the 
congregation ;  his  subordination  to  that  dominating  sect  avowed 
by  the  presence  of  M.  de  Eenneville  at  the  head  of  his  cabinet ; 
his  laws  against  the  press  which  conferred  upon  the  clergy  the 
preliminary  censorship  of  the  human  mind ;  his  law  of  sacri- 
lege restoring  under  another  name  the  religious  burnings  of  the 
inquisition;  the  second  censorship  of  the  journals  brutally 
gagging  public  opinion  under  a  government  of  opinion ;  the  law 
on  the  right  of  primogeniture,  persecuting  equality  even  on  the 
family  hearth  and  in  the  hearts  of  fathers  and  sons ;  his  dia- 
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banding  of  the  National  Gnard,  thus  founl^g  and  disomin^ 
die  capital  by  the  bands  of  its  King,  to  pransb  a  damour 
against  a  monkisb  order,  and  to  arenge  the  unpopidarity  tt  s 
nuniBter ;  and  finally,  tJie  <Ks8olution  of  t^e  Chamber,  'sAAch 
was  an  idle  appeal  to  France  against  the  independence  of  ft» 
representatives. 

The  royalists,  still  more  implacable  in  Ifieir.  hatred*  agaant 
M.  de  Yill^Ie,  hastened  to  forget,  like  all  victorions  parties,  the 
immense  services  which  this  orator,  party  chief  and  minister, 
had  rendered  them.  The  skilful  discussion  of  public  affidiB^in 
the  tribune,  the  modiaration  inspired  by  his  reason  and  his 
prudence  in  the  private  councils  of  party;  liio  patlenos*  of  bis 
legitimate  ambition  during  the  caify  years  of  his'  crsfit  yihSi 
the  Chamber ;  the  support  generously  afforded  by  his  elofasnoo 
and  his  votes  to  the  government  of  Louis  XTIII. ;  his  disinter^ 
ested  services  without  a  department  in  liie  Hicheliisa  ministry; 
his  zeal  in  the  difficult  task  of  preserving  the  harmony  so 
essential  between  the  ultra-royallsts  of  tiie  Chantber  sod  ther 
Sing's  government  compelled  to  refuse  itseff  to  their  paarionsr 
the  reconciliation  of  Louis  Xvill  and  tile  Count  d'Arton,  of 
which  he  constituted  himself  the  negociator  and  tll»  pSESonifi- 
cation  during  the  latter  years  of  the  preceding' reign;  lite 
transition  from  one  reign  to  the  other  happily  aooosDopliaAed 
mider  his  auspices ;  the  charter  ratified,  sworn  to,  and^  np  to 
that  period  maintained  by  Charles  X. ;  the  finances  and  pubMs 
credit  raised  to  tiie  most  prosperous  condition ;  tiio  confidence 
inspired  by  the  minister  in  capitalists,  in  lite  bank>  and*  in 
public  industry ;  a  bold  and  politic  war  accomplished  in  Spaon, 
to  the  gloiy  of  France  and  tiie  advantage  of  the  crown ;  a  n»7al 
intervention  in  Greece  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  odier 
Christian  powers ;  a  descent  on  Africa  suspended",  but  premedi- 
tated and  prepared,  to  avenge  the  honour  of  tiie  FleemAk  name, 
and  to  repeat,  after  an  interval  of  two  thousand  yeazs,  tiie  war 
of  Pompey  and  Csesar  against  ^e  pirates  of  the  Medft^ranean;* 
finally,  the  indemnity  to  the  emigrants,  that  consolidaition  of 
fortunes,  patientiy  concocted,  boldly  attempted,  aad  happily 
accomplished  in  ftfe  years'  administration.  These  ase  tittags 
which  the  passion  of  the  royalist  party  hastened  to  foigol^ 
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bdn^  BMHW  pro&e  to- human  i&gratitiHie  than,  to  faamUe  tiisnk- 
folnesB^  But  ^ii»  is  ^r^t  posterity  ivill  never  fbiget;:  M.  de 
Yiil^le,  it  ifillsv^,  wa»  not  a  stfttesman,  hut  he  was  a  man  caI-> 
culftted  fer  government,  and  more  than  that — he  was  an  honest 
man.  As  tike  minister  of  Louis  XYIII.  be  would,  hasse  sared 
the  Bestention;  but  as  the  mmist^r  oi  Charles  X.,.he  could 
only  retard  its^fiall ;  his^  error  was  thob  he  did  not  retire  hefbra 
the  lafw  of  saoi^ege,  and  the  law  on  1^  light  of  pximogemtuie^ 
of  whiehhe  did  not  approve,  tlKmgh  h^  eonoeded  them  to  tibe 
court  and  the  defgy  to  save  at  least  the  ohacter.  He  fell  a 
Tictiita  at  the  same  time'  to  the  priesthood  whidi  he  had  serred 
too  moch^  tc^  the  royalists  whom  he  had  restrained,  and  to  the 
press  which  he  had  irritated.  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  M.  de 
ILaboispdonnaie,  M.  Hyde  de  Neu^lle,  M.  de  Lafayette,  M. 
Sebastiani,  and  M.  Caamir  Perier  rejoiced  in  l^e  Mind 
coi^fumon  of  party  at  hie  iyi ;.  bat  diey  were  not  Iob]^  in  expi- 
Siting  the  feUyc^  their  joy ;  they^  wero  about  to  tear  each:  other 
iqoon  hie  rQin^  lor  th^  hibdnowne  one  to  separate  them; 

AVill. 

The  news  of  the  battle  of  NayflErino  burst  htth  iarthe  midst 
of  this  eoQfiagssti(m  of  parties,  and-  on  the  eve  of  M.  de  ViHU^e 
xetirement,  as  if'  to  illumine  his  decline  wi<h  wxe  last  iby  cH 
good  Ibrtane^  Public  opinion,  however,  ascribed  more  the 
glory  of  this  event  to  itself  than  to  the  minister.  It  was, 
in  fact,  the  influence  of  public  opinion  which  caused  the  des- 
tructive cannonading  in  Navarino  Bay  without  orders  and 
without  pretext ;  and  history  must  at  length  admit,  smce^  it  is 
tile  oonsdenee  of  nations  without  probity,  thait  the  Ettropeon 
adminde  whe  commanded  the  combined  fleets  of  Snglaad; 
l^'Vanoe,  and  Bnesia^  assumed  to  tiiemselves  the  glory  of  this 
untoward  event,  and  it  is  but  jixstiGe  to  leave  it  to  theiv  memory. 
The  foUewing  are- the  fisiets. 

We-  haw  seen*  that  by  a  convention  between  the  three 
poweie,  Huasia^  Fmnee^  «id  England  had  ossmned  as  armed 
ari>itn(tian^  between-  Greece  and  the  Ottoman  Empire.  At 
Ihia  period  ©reeee,  aftep  having  destroyed  izL  suceessioa  the 
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Turkish  armies  vhich  had  been  sent  by  the  Saltan  Mahmoud 
to  reduce  it  to  obedience,  was  sinking  at  length  under  the 
Egyptian  armies,  summoned  to  the  aid  of  Islamism,  and  com- 
manded by  Ibrahim  Pacha,  the  vassal  of  the  Sultan,  and  son 
of  Mehemet  Ali,  Pacha  of  Egypt  Ibrahim  having  reconquered 
the  Morea  with  his  troops,  and  being  master  of  the  sea  by 
means  of  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  fleets  assembled  in  the 
Bay  of  Navarino,  was  patiently  awaiting  the  result  of  the  nego- 
dations  between  the  allied  powers  and  the  Sultan,  prepared  to 
execute  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  which  might  intervene,  and 
to  evacuate  or  retain  possession  of  Greece.  An  armistice  of 
one  month  had  been  concluded  between  the  belligerent  parties 
to  give  time  to  negociations,  which  was  to  expire  on  the  20th 
October.  No  declaration  of  war  had  been  proclaimed  against 
the  Porte;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  tacit  peace  existed,  de  facto 
and  dejure,  between  the  Christian  powers  and  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Turkish  forces.  The  three  admirals.  Count 
Heyden  commanding  the  Russian  squadron,  Codrington,  the 
English,  and  De  Bigny,  the  French,  were  cruising  off  the  coast 
of  the  Morea,  as  mediators  and  not  as  enemies,  and  maintain- 
ing  a  daily  communication  with  Ibrahim.  They  merely  required 
of  him  temporising  measures  and  a  cessation  of  hostilities 
against  the  Greeks,  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  the  propriety  of 
which  Ibrahim  himself  felt  and  acquiesced  in,  while  waiting 
the  result  of  the  negociation  then  pending  at  Coustantinople, 

XIX. 

During  this  species  of  tacit  truce,  the  combined  Egyptian  * 
and  Ottoman  fleets  were  at  anchor,  ranged  in  three  lines  in 
the  form  of  a  crescent,  and  protected  by  the  forts  of  Navaiino. 
They  consisted  of  ninety  vessels,  of  which  four  were  line  of 
battle  ships,  sixteen  frigates,  and  thirty  sloops  of  war,  the  im- 
mense naval  armament  of  the  entire  Levant.  They  were 
commanded  by  Tahyr  Pacha,  and  had  on  board  sixteen  thousand 
Turkish  and  Egyptian  troops.  Though  imposing  in  appear- 
ance, this  fleet  appeared  full  of  confldence  and  security,  neither 
Turkey  nor  Egypt  being  at  war  with  any  of  the  naval  powers  of 
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Europe,  and  it  occupied  only  one  side  of  the  Bay  of  Navarino, 
as  if  to  leaye  room  for  the  fleets  of  the  allied  powers  in  a 
neutral  sea.  The  whole  naval  force  of  Turkey  and  Egypt  was 
thus  collected  by  its  fatal  confidence  into  one  funeral  pile,  as  it 
were,  to  be  ignited  and  consumed  at  one  blow  by  the  fire  of 
Europe.  It  was  not  prepared  for  any  act  of  hostility,  and  even 
the  commander-in-chief,  Ibrahim,  whether  confiding  in  the 
rights  of  nations,  or  unable  to  reply  on  his  own  authority,  to 
the  impatient  requirements  of  the  admirals,  had  left  his  head- 
quarters at  Navarino  for  a  few  days,  to  visit  his  army  in  the 
Peloponnesus.  The  first  truce  exacted  from  the  Forte  by  the 
allied  powers  was  to  expire  on  the  20th  October  18S7 ;  but 
other  truces,  rendered  necessary  by  the  distance,  and  by  the 
slowness  of  so  difficult  a  mediation,  had  been  admitted  in  £Eu;t, 
therefore  there  could  be  no  motive  for  a  sudden  and  unforeseen 
aggression  on  the  part  of  the  European  admirals,  before  a 
formal  and  preliminary  declaration  of  hostilities. 

Their  tiiree  squadrons  having  entered  the  bay,  had  come  to 
anchor,  with  the  most  pacific  appearance,  alongside  the  Turkish 
vessels,  the  principal  officers  of  which  were  on  shore  in  perfect 
security.*  The  laws  of  peace  and  war,  neutrality,  fair  dealing, 
and  humanity,  all  required  from  the  commandants  of  these 
three  squadrons  an  imposing  attitude,  it  is  true,  in  conformity 
with  the  intentions  of  their  respective  nations;  but  also  an 
inoffensive  one  towards  a  still  friendly  fleet.  Such  were  the 
written  instructions  of  the  three  admirals ;  but  impelled  by  the 
breath  of  that  popular  ardour  which  inflamed  at  that  moment 
the  spirit  of  religion,  of  liberty,  and  of  humanity  in  favour  of 
Greece,  and  impatient  to  signalise  themselves  at  all  risks  by 
the  semblance  of  an  exploit  at  the  head  of  the  naval  forces  of 

♦  This  is  an  error.  The  combined  fleets  were  lying  to  at  the  entrance 
of  the  bay  on  the  20th  October,  1827,  the  day  on  which  the  truce  expired; 
when  the  Dartmouth  frigate.  Captain  Sir  Thomas  Fellowes,  was  sent  in  by 
Sir  Edward  Codrington  to  make  some  communication,  but  was  fired  on  by 
one  of  the  Turkish  vessels,  probably  mistaking  its  approach  for  an  act  of 
hostility.  Sir  Thomas  Fellowes  immediately  returned  the  fire,  and  the 
combined  fleets  making  sail  into  the  bay  the  action  unavoidably  com- 
menoed.— TaANSLATOB. 
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Ohristenclom,  these  admirals  no  longer  took  kstnioticxDS  hota 
any  one  bat  themselyes.  They  depended  on  pubtie  fii^oor  to 
justify  to  their  governments  and  to  Europe  an  effusion  of 
blood,  the  fault  of  which  would  be  easily  counterbalaneed  in 
public  opinion  by  a  popular  victoiy.  The  Terbal,  or  tacit  in- 
structions leceired  by  these  admirals  on  their  departure  fimm 
the  fiGmaties  of  Ihe  Ghrecian  cause  at  London,  at  Bt  Petersbuii^, 
and  at  Paris,  gave  them  a  latitude  and  an  enooosagemeift  to 
dare  everything  even  beyond  their  written  ofiens. 

Public  spirit  outran  the  intentions  tff  ^&b  govemmoBts. 
The  allied  powers  iuid  foRDidly  interdicted  the  HBapuuiMmHiairts 
of  their  squadrons  from  eveiy  act  of  laggreBsien ;  but  the  Buke 
of  dax^enee,  subsequoi^  WiiHam  lY.,  ^n^  was  t^en  laiti. 
High  Admiifil  of  England,  in  "pxiMentiBg  Admiral  OodringtHi 
wi^  the  orders  ^  the  Adimralty,  said  to  him  widi  an  ^emphatic 
militaiy  gesture:  "  Go  and  attack  themi"*  Bnssia  ms ^too 
much  interested  in  seeking  ipopalarity,  by  a  brilliutt  interven- 
tion, amongst  six  milikRis  of  £8^ow  Chiis^anB  of  its  own  Greek 
dburdi  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  ix>  mmkt  a  "rivow  iff  foidiBr 
scruples.  France,  stffl  more  interasted  Uion  ike  other  two 
powers  in  not  Aeerteoyingin  the  Medxtcrmean  the  mt^valinGe 
of  a^  frienc^  ntttion,  the  only  ceaslwipoise  to  ikn  fleets  of 
England  or  of  fitesm  in  the  East,  had  confided  Jts  squadnsi  tU 
a  young  and  tonbitious  of&OCT  of  veputatkm,  d^ii^led  at  «d 
naee  an  Of^iortunity  of  distinguishing  hk  snne  and  his  .^ag,  aa 
a  cause  wbdeh  insured  beforehand  a  pardon  te  siveiy  excess  sf 
couiage. 

XX. 

A  cannon  shot  fired  by  chance  or  premeditation,  from  some 
vessel  or  other,  amidst  tlds  confusion  of  five  squadrons  in  the 
same  harbour,  afforded  a  pretext  or  a  signal  for  the  engage^ 
ment.  The  Engli^  admiral,  who  commanded  the  whole  as 
senior  officer,  being  sure  of  the  concurrence  of  his  two  col- 
leagues, pouiBd  the  first  broadside  into  the  Ottoman  fleet ;  while 

•  Oar  rwaders  will  recollect  the  laconic  expression :  **  Gte  it,  Ned  !'• 
ascribed  to  His  Boyal  Highness  on  this  occasion.— TlMJrsLATOB. 
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Admifal  <dB  Bi|^y  and  Admiral  Heyd^d  opened  thair  fire  upon 
Ahe  ^esaels  atiU  ulent  ^hicli  wece  aiearest  theiXL  A  contmaouB 
cfouioxttile  fiom  the  broadsides  of  the  three  squculrons,  craahed 
and  demolished  the  Torkish  vesseis  ime  after  anoliier.  Motion- 
less at  anchor,  Growded  together,  and  communicating  to  each 
other  the  Barnes  ivhich  dsYonred  them,  the  Turks  and  Egyp- 
tians returned  the  fire  of  the  Christians  mth  all  the  intrepicQ:^ 
of  fatalism.  Their  batteries,  extinguished  by  the  ^wayes  amidst 
which  they  were  sinking,  maintained  the  fire,  however,  as  long 
as  they  could  get  a  gun  to  bear  on  the  enemy ;  their  vessels 
scattered  in  the  air  by  the  explosion  of  their  magazines,  covered 
the  sky  with  smoke,  and  the  waves  with  their  fragments ;  the 
rigging  being  cut  by  the  bullets,  or  destroyed  by  the  flames,  the 
burning  hulls  of  their  vessels  drifted  upon  the  rocks.  In  two 
hours'  carnage  eight  thousand  of  their  sailors  strewed  the  decks 
or  the  waves  with  their  dead  and  dying  bodies,  while  scarcely 
a  few  hundred  men  wounded  on  board  the  European  squadrons  ' 
by  the  batteries  on  shore,  attested  the  ineffectual  efforts  of  the 
surprised  and  slaughtered  Ottomans.  When  the  smoke  had 
dissipated,  nothing  was  visible  of  the  ninety  vessels  which  had 
constituted  the  Turkish  armament  a  few  short  hours  before,  but 
the  shattered  and  burning  fragments,  thrown  by  the  waves  as 
an  expiation  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  of  new-bom  Greece. 

Such  was,  not  the  victory,  but  the  execution  of  Navarino. 
It  was  imparted  to  Asia  by  a  cry  of  horror,  while  a  shout  of 
deliverence  hailed  it  in  Greece,  and  acclamations  of  enthusiasm 
applauded  it  in  Europe.  When  the  delirium  of  joy  had  cooled 
down,  however,  Europe  hesitated  as  to  the  name  it  should  give 
to  this  conflagration  of  two  friendly  fleets ;  for  though  it  seemed 
heroic  to  some,  it  was  looked  upon  as  incendiarism  by  others. 
It  was  finally  hushed  up,  lest,  by  scrutinising  the  matter  too 
closely,  some  iniquitous  mystery  might  be  found  at  the  bottom. 

It  is  said  that  Admiral  de  Rigny,  though  at  first  intoxicated 
with  the  popularity  which  the  cause  of  Greece  threw  on  his 
participation  in  this  naval  destruction  of  Navarino,  ultimately 
reproached  himself  with  a  glory  which  was  not  fully  justified 
by  his  conscience ;  and  that  his  scruples  on  the  subject  rendered 
his  life  unhappy  and  hastened  his  premature  death. 
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But  France,  the  moment  the  news  became  known,  saw 
nothing  in  it  but  a  triumph  for  religion,  for  liberty,  and  for  the 
national  honour ;  and  if  anything  could  restore  to  the  King  and 
to  M.  de  Vill^le  the  popularity  they  had  lost,  they  would  have 
found  it  in  the  battle  of  Navarino,  as  they  had  already  hoped  to 
regain  it  at  Algiers ;  but  popularity  is  a  fugitivo  good,  while  its 
opposite  is  implacable  Charles  X  equally  experienced  this  at 
Algiers  and  Navarino 
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Admiiustrationof  M.  deMartignac — Tho  department  of  Fublio  InstniotuNi 
is  offered  to  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  and  refused  by  bun — ^It  is  accepted 
by  M.  de  Vatimesnil — M.  Koyer  Collard  is  nominated  President  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies— Speech  from  the  throne ;  the  address  of 
the  Deputies — Beply  of  Charles  X. — ^M.  Hyde  de  Neuville  is  appointed 
to  the  Admiralty,  M.  Feutrier  minister  of  pnblic  worship,  and  3L  de 
Chateaubriand  ambassador  to  Borne  —  The  JourtuU  det  Dibais — 
Law  on  elections  and  on  the  press — Order  in  Council  against  the 
Jesuits — ££fect  of  these  measures — The  Gazette  de  France — M.  de 
Genoude ;  his  Portrait — End  of  the  Session — Journey  of  Charles  X. 
into  Alsace — Opening  of  the  Session  of  1829— Prince  de  Polignao'ft 
profession  of  iai&i  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers—Introduction  of  muni- 
cipal and  departmental  bills ;  discussion  on  them — ^Withdrawal  of 
these  laws — ^Fall  of  the  Martignac  ministry — Administration  of  Prince 
de  Polignao — Composition  of  the  new  ministry— Portrait  of  M.  de 
Polignao— M.  de  Labourdonnaie — M.  de  Bourmont — MM.  de  Montbel, 
Counroisier,  De  Chabrol,  and  d'Haussez — Lafayette  at  Lyons— Betire- 
ment  of  M.  de  Labourdonnaie— M.  Guemon  deBanyille— MM.  Quizot 
and  Berryer  are  elected  to  the  Chamber— Opening  of  the  session  of 
1830 — Speech  from  the  throne — ^Address  of  tiie  221 — Beal  intentions 
of  M.  de  Polignao— Interview  of  the  author  of  this  history  with 
Charles  X — The  King's  reply  to  the  address— Prorogation  of  the 
Chambers. 


In  retiring  from  the  ministry  M.  de  Villele  did  not  wish 
to  involve  the  monarchy  in  his  fall.  Though  an  mipopular 
minister  he  was  a  man  of  integrity,  and  loved  his  country, 
the  monarchy,  and  the  King.  He  did  not  dissemble  any  of 
the  dangers  which  his  removal  from  public  affairs  would  create 
for  Charles  X.  These  dangers  did  not  arise  merely  from  his 
enemies;  they  were  especially  to  be  apprehended  from  his 
friends.  He  sincerely  assisted  the  King  in  the  formation  of 
a  ministry  capable  of  replacing  him  in  the  Chambers,  in  which 
there  were  in  appearance  only  two :  a  ministry  of  the  left, 
or  one  of  the  extreme  right.    These  two  factions  which  had 

4  w 
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M.  de  Villdle  tries  to  fann  a  new  minutiy. 

coalesced  for  the  elections,  comprised  in  themselves  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Chamber.  If  M.  de  Yilldle  had  only  thought  of 
making  himself  regretted,  he  would  have  recommended  to  the 
King  one  of  these  absolute  parties ;  for  a  ministry  of  the  left, 
by  throwing  the  loyalistB  and.  the  coitres  iflito  a  state  of  alarm, 
would  have  speedHy  deranged  the  assembly,  and  revived  the 
death  stroggle  of  1815.  A  ministry  of  the  eztrDme  rights 
antagonistic  to  public  opinion,  would  also  have  greatly  alienated 
and  frightened  the  ceaitBeg,  ajid.tkcDWD.  th^  cxdwh  into  ixnme- 
diabla  ucpopulaiity..  Altei*  tha  expeneBca  o£  gob  or  other  of 
liien,  M%  deViil^e^,  regretted- andde^arcd' to*  be  xBdnpenflable, 
must  return  victorious  overUte  King^  and  over  his  enemies ; 
but  he  was  not  one  of  those  mea  who  seek  their  own  advance- 
ment in. the  xuinol  theijc paEtM8». and  who  dadaro  thuiftwiity 
finoBi  ^lA  very  di^  they  ar»  vglaagn  eeBSMtosd- auuiauaayi. 

Other  eoiisidend]on9  ocospiecE  iher  ccrcmcil  m  its  last 
sittii^.  Charles  X.  having  departed  for  Compiegne,  whese  he 
relaxed  Himself  witL  the  chasa  after,  the  cares  of •  tha  thxsone, 
had  confided  to  M.  de«  ¥iUM«  the  eaiB  q£  prepanngfiur  hkn  a 
ministty  agpinst  hb  zetam»  '*  I  wish^"  stad  tbe  Kixg;  '*  to 
anmrnnoe  1hi»  eouneil  to  the  Chamberar  on  the  1st  of  January  !*' 
.  This  was  said  with  an.  understanding  on  the  part  of*  the  ^ng 
that  M.  de  YiUiki  himself  would  still  bet  the  chief  of  this  new 
cabinet;  but  Un. mora  dear^ightedmuufltarfsltthctthift would 
be  impossible.  He  negociated  actively,  however,  ^hsng  the 
£ing's  absence,  and  arranged  the  appointment  of  some  men 
of  moderate  opinions,  such  as  M.  Portalis,  M.  de  Martignac, 
M.  de  Eey,  and  M.  de  Saint  Ciicq,  whose  polides  ixg  i»  that 
peziod  had  sot  beaA  too  zapulfiive  eitiec  t»  the^  lights  to  the 
lefty  or  to  tha  oouxt;  but  whait  Charles  X.  retuzned  ^om  Con^ 
piegne,  na  oombinatfoiLhad  aa^yet  been  efiJacted.  M.  d*  Yill^ 
having  demandedmose  tune,.tlie  King^eonBttltfldiJIL  de  Chabrol* 
who  poifiessed  hia.  oonfideaoe  iB.aihighdagsee.  This  gflntle»- 
man  indicated/  soma  of  the  muiL  distiagBHshed/  names  foe  at 
cabinet  of  tiie.  exti»»a  xigib^  M.  da>  ChatoMdhdand,  M.  ib 
Labourdonnaie,  M.  de  Fit^amea^  and  M.  de  LafemnoayB. 
It  is  probable.thata  ministry  of  auah  uUia^politics  waa  j^poaad. 
by  M*  de  Chabn>l,.ineonfitft  with.M«  deViU^,  rather  UkiteaL 
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the  sentiments  of  the  King  than  to  induce  him  to  favour  such 
a  choice.  The  King  took  offence  only  at  the  name  of  M.  de 
Chateaubriand,  vfho  had  distinguished  the  coalition  by  his 
genius  and  bdidniss  aft  a  wnt^*  He  was  also  repugnant  to 
that  of  M.  de  LafiBin»iii^»  \tho  had  been  tlLe  companion  ia 
ddldbood  of.  the  Bska  de  Beify^  but  who,  in.  &  momettt  of  just . 
anger,  had'  applied  ta  tins  piinca  the  lastgoage.  of  an.oflfended 
gentLeman:  inatead  of  that,  of  an  obsequiwi»  coartier.  Ha 
tseated  li^^itLjr  tiw  eonsisteni^'  and  political  capacity  of  M. 
de  Fitzjamies;.  audi  he  c^esented  tlsffit  M.  da  LalM»ardQaDmaiia» 
a  violCTit  and  i^gioauira  diazaeter,,  who  for  five  years,  had 
evdnced  gBeaklnttfimesai against  Mw  de  YilUle^  would  be  inoom* 
petible  mkk  the  nmneioaa  Menda  whcun  that  minister  still 
possessed  in  the  Chamber.  0£  all  theaa  oasdidateSt  propoaed 
with  siBoerity  or  undec  preteoee,  one  alona  was  a^royedf  of, 
is  ease  the  Dnie  dlAn^ul^mls  would  ecmsent  tA  aocept  him  as 
minister  of  fioiaign  afiGuiS:;  tfaia  was.M.  de  Laferronnays. 

M.  Laine  was  saondad ;   but  weazy  of.  affidrs  which  nO'^ 
longer  had  oharma  for  him  whaa  unaccoHipanied  by  great 
dangers,  he  had  withdmami  firom.  poblic  life  in.philooophkal 
indi^GsnmceL    He  nefbaed  the  d^partxnent  of  justioe ;  byithe. 
pn^naedM.  deMaztignae,  hda  cxaintiymaa». his  emulator,  and. 
his  frieaod.    Thi&  gentlemani  being  agreeable  to  the  Duke 
d^  Angmrffhnflb  waa>  aoBefHad.    M»  Boy  teak  tibe  finaace  dejwrt- 
ment  agsBOL^  M.  PoilBlis  tii«k  o£  jostioe ;  M^  de.Caux,  a.eonr^ 
sumsoate  nmnBter;  the  wBaM)ffioe ;  M.  da  Exa^sinoua,  public 
instmotien.;  M.  de  GOiaibrol,  tke  admizaltj^;;  M.de  Belleyme,  a 
jnomig  ma^istnBte^  studiaus^  aetisrei  moderate,  and  t£U8tworthj„, 
was  appointed  pr^§t  ai  poliea  in.  place  ef  M«  da  LaTau>  who 
was  SQsp6etBd:af.tQa^Bclu8iva  a^evotioa  to  the.xeiigious  party. 
M«  da  SaintrCiicq  was  placed  at  the  head  of   conmepBe.. 
Neidicc  of  tha:muii8tenk  was  to  presida.in  the  councsl^  beoanaa- 
nme  o£  them  possessed  authority  sufficiently  established,  in 
public  opnism.  to  give  nominal  distinction  to  any  line  of  policy. 
Cbajdea  X,yYib».  had  long  thought  of  giving  this  post  to  the 
Prince  de  PolignaOy  had  thus  left  the  council  without  a  head,, 
ia  tba  secxet  hope  of  inviting  to  its  acceptance  thia  favounta 
of  his  heart  and  of  his  oonseienoe. 
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II. 

The  ministry  thus  composed,  eyidenced  in  M.  de  Yill^le  a 
solidtade  for  puhlic  opinion,  and  a  consideration  for  the  mon- 
archy, vhich  survived  his  power.  It  also  indicated  in  the 
King  himself  a  spirit  of  discretion  and  of  moderation  which 
did  not  refuse  to  bend  before  the  symptoms  and  demonstrations 
of  public  spirit.  The  intention  of  these  appointments  was 
evident ;  they  all  had  a  tendency  to  soothe  the  irritation  which 
the  long  provocations  of  the  absolutist  party,  too  much  yielded 
to  by  M.  de  ViUdle  and  M.  de  Peyronnet,  had  excited  in  the 
country.  It  was  a  cabinet  of  conciliation,  by  which  royalty 
made  the  first  step  towards  concord. 

M.  de  Martignac,  a  new  man,  initiated  in  state  afiGedrs  by 
M.  de  Richelieu,  was  the  friend  of  M.  Laine,  whose  amity  was 
of  itself  a  pledge.  He  was  eloquent  and  graceful,  with  a 
character  and  exterior  equally  agreeable,  and  even  seductive  to 
all  persons  of  good  faith,  by  the  probity  and  candour  of  his 
disposition.  Being  still  young,  he  escaped  all  resentment  and 
recrimination  for  the  past.  He  was  impartial  from  tempera- 
ment as  well  as  youth,  as  much,  at  least,  as  could  be  expected 
in  times  of  party  spirit,  and  sincerely  devoted  to  the  idea  most 
prevalent  at  the  moment,  that  of  naturalising  representatiye 
monarchy  in  France,  by  removii^  prejudice  and  dislike  from 
the  minds  of  both  royalists  and  liberals ;  he  was,  therefore, 
the  best  chosen  minister  to  offer  to  both  parties  a  treaty  of 
peace,  through  which  the  King  might  regain  the  love  of  his 
people,  and  the  people  a  security  for  freedom. 

None  of  his  colleagues  clashed  by  their  previous  careers 
with  this  general  spirit  of  the  times;  M.  de  Gaux  was  an 
upright  and  an  able  patriot,  who  brought  to  the  war  department 
claims  to  esteem  universally  recognised,  and  who  had  not  suffi- 
cient military  fame  to  give  umbrage  to  the  Duke  d'Angoul^me, 
who  was  jealous  of  his  ascendancy  over  the  army.  M.  Boy, 
who  was  more  a  conservatiye  than  a  royalist,  and  more  a 
financier  than  a  politician,  was  not  bigotted  to  any  government; 
but  having  by  his  immense  fortune  a  well-defined  interest  in 
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the  Stability  of  all,  he  thus  possessed  the  confidence  of  the 
country,  of  the  landed  property,  of  the  banking  and  commercial 
classes,  of  the  national  industry  and  of  the  aristocrats  of  the 
Exchange — the  Laffittes  and  P6riers — whose  popularity,  it  is 
true,  was  of  a  revolutionary  character,  but  whose  wealth  was 
conservatiye.  M.  de  Saint  Cricq  was  a  modem  economist  of  the 
first  order,  capable  of  giving  a  bold  impetus  to  the  freedom  of 
commerce,  and  to  introduce  into  the  customs  and  prohibitory 
laws  such  reformations  as  were  called  for  by  the  true  interests 
of  the  people  and  the  public  revenue.  M.  Portalis,  whose 
persevering  complaisance  towards  all  regimes,  and  unchange- 
able fidelity  to  the  good  fortune  of  governments,  were  at  this 
epoch  still  unknown,  bore  an  illustrious  name  in  revolutionaiy 
legislation,  and  offered  in  his  own  person  a  pledge  to  the 
King's  piety,  by  the  disgrace  he  had  incurred  in  his  youth  in 
serving  the  religious  orthodoxy  of  the  sovereign  pontiff  against 
the  enterprises  of  the  Emperor.  M.  de  Chabrol,  rather  a 
minister  than  a  statesman,  associated  by  his  previous  career 
with  the  imperial  government,  and  by  his  political  sentiments 
with  the  Eestoration,  was  one  of  those  men  of  a  double  nature 
of  which  each  party  might  claim  a  part,  and  who  reconcile  two 
epochs  in  the  same  individual.  Finally,  M.  de  Feronnays,  an 
old  emigrant,  a  companion  in  arms  and  exile  of  the  Dvike  de 
Berry,  a  courtier,  but  still  more  a  patriot,  had  represented 
France  as  ambassador  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  had 
learned  in  that  focus  of  European  negociations  since  1816,  to 
understand  thoroughly,  to  improve  and  to  defend  the  permanent 
interests  of  his  country,  which,  in  his  opinion,  were  inseparable 
from  the  interests  of  constitutional  liberty.  His  liberalism, 
though  recent,  made  a  portion  of  his  royalism ;  for  in  serving 
representative  institutions  he  thought  he  was  serving  the  King 
With  an  intellect  more  elevated  than  expansive,  but  above  all 
upright,  he  took  a  more  lofty  than  extended  view  of  affairs ; 
but  this  peculiarity  of  his  mind  inclined  him  still  more  to 
impartiality,  that  virtue  of  ministers  destined  to  neutralise 
fEu^ons.  Our  readers  are  acquainted  with  the  wisdom  of 
M.  de  Frayssinous,  who  waa  less  of  a  priest  than  many  laymen 
in  the  council. 
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III. 

The  JSing,  wlu)  bad  xatJier  received  this  ministiy  fiom  the 
hands  oi  M.  Ae  Yill^k  than  chosen  it  himself,  did  not,  unfor- 
..tanately^  look  upon  it  with  that  serious  lespect  which  a  consti* 
tutianal  mooaroh  owes  to  those  men  who  devote  themselves  to 
liis  jwrvioe.  Thegr  aj^Kaased  to  him  in  something  of  a  subaltem 
^ihttMoter,  flalQabited  isolelj  to  enable  him  to  get  thiough  a 
period  .of  idil&cul|7,  and  to  essoute  bis  intentions  blindl;^, 
lather  than  to  impsese  lupon  him  their  own  system.  Tha 
cabinet  .still  wanl^  in  his  eyes  a  courtier,  or  a  great  parilia- 
mentarian,  to  exercise  .authority  over  its  deliberations.  This 
trivial  consideration  ior  iiis  .new  ministers  evinced  itself  at  the 
veiyBist  sitting  of  the  council.  Disdain  was  manifest  both 
in  Ids  juseent  and  ^titude.  "You  should  Jknow,"  said  the 
King  io  his  mindaters,  **  ihat  I  part  witib  M.  de  Yillele  against 
my  will;  his  system  was  min^  and  I  hope  you  will  conform 
yooiselves  to  it."  M.  de  Maxtignac,  confounded  at  such  lan- 
guage, wlttoh  in  one  word  deprived  the  ministzy  of  all  digni^ 
and  independence,  l^  imposing  upon  it  the  responsibili^  of 
the  tliKMJgbtB  of  another,  respectfully  observed  to  the  King 
tihat.a«change  of  men  under  constitutional  ^governments  was,  at 
least,  A  modification  of  things,  and  that  the  goodSaith  alone  ^f 
the  ministers  upon  whom  he  had  deigned  to  fix  his  choice, 
forbade  them  to  recommend  counsels  and  measures  unless  the^ 
£i8t  had  theao^uiescence  of  their  conscience  and  their  personal 
apprc^Mition.  Jhey  conjured  the  King,  with  honourable  jno- 
desty,  .to  give  them  the  consideration  and  public  regard  of 
which  they  were  deficient,  by  forming  a  new  ministry  from  tha 
dissolution  of  the  home  department  and  the  ministry  of  public 
instruction,  and  by  calling  M.  de  Chateaubriand  to  the  council 
with  the  title  of  Mmister  of  Public  Instruction.  The  King, 
who  iiad  abeady  rejected  this  great  n^ime,j:efused  it  agaii^, 
exclaiming :  "  I  would  rather  have  Gasimir  JP^erJ  "  Then, 
with  his  .usual  facility^  xeversing  what  be  bad  .said,  he  jcried  j 
"  You  wish  it,  then  ?  well,  do  as  you  wish." 

M.  de  Martignac  concerted  with  the  King  the  q)eechJ^X)Bi 


ike  ttbione  <m  the  opeuhig  of  thA  (SuanboM.  TSaib  TSiag  m- 
moMk  withotft  difficulty  ^t&<»  ^gomUtttypnal  ttnd  opnriigtMig 
kngoB^e  ««^dh  fsuAeiiM  edquited  bafoie  an  ttin^^t  muA. 
j«aLoi»  OiBKBiber.  He  tdktA  tlioiffl^iifttry  to  M.  ds  ChstBan- 
briand,  who  xml%  ftteepted  it*  iiftppsr  t&t  ithiB  trkimph  ovsr 
M.  de  YiUele ;  <and  tMmfilkiit  of  theMiatfaorit||r  wh&oh  bis  nakan^ 
his  genius,  «nd  Mb  ottixMtioiiB'innild  BpeedUy  saoure  him  tia 
thk  almost  asnoiiymoiB  goiranunetit,  lie  oomiiuuiieated  bis 
AMsptaiiWd  to  the  iEong.  But  a  :few-lioiiilB  after,  thk  fJebHcboF 
^he  JTcmmii^  de^  D^baU,  of  the  Oofifft,  and  of  the  £ihaml»Br, 
trbom  he  had  drawn  into  the  Ubexolcoalition  against  ^boesoma^ 
fearful  of  seeing  their  «hief  .and  ihehr  ^loiy  absoxbed  in  tbk 
council  tern  v^Bch  th^  wero  exolttded,  made  him  ;asfaBfQi«l  ^ef 
the  subordinate  functions  ^rhich  were  offered  to  him  in  the 
administration,  and  conjured  dum  to  reserve  himself  for  a 
ministiy  of  which  the  royalist  defection  would  furnish  the 
dbiBenti,mad  over  i^ch  he  would  ipssside  by^  inamie  aud 
his  genius,  i^on  the  ruin  of  those  :tran8itoiy  cabinets ;  ha 
ihvrefiate  jmt  hisittfuaal  to  the  Kuag.  The  iBiniBlry,  dettsous 
of  ^satkfyiDg  the  Chamber  by  isepasatuo^  »the  department  a£ 
pidblic  wmship  ^m  that  of  .public  iBstniGtion,  to  dissipate 
the  shadow  of  Jesuitism  which  obscured  the  puldie  mind,  left 
the  faroaar  to  M.  de  ErayssxaoiiB,  and  gave  rtifte  latter  to  aoiew 
man,  M.  de  TatimesnU. 

This  gentleman  broqglit  to  the  ministry  all  the  mdSitQess, 
without  any  of  the  advantages  ;of  a  imui  of  tiM  old  regiBie. 
He  was  considered  »one  of  the  .most  impetuous  sectarjans  of 
the  ambitious  bhurch  party.  His  eloquenoeinnis  of  thataoou»- 
ii^ig  natoie  against  revolutions  which  fiageUates  and  -pmuahes 
by  its  energy  more  thaa  it  persuades ;  bitter  even  .in  his 
justice,  zealous  in  faith  and  opinion  even  to  bigotry,  and  im- 
placable in  accent,  M.  de  Vatimesuil  had  been  steeped,  m 
the  ^second  rank  in  the  department  of  justice,  under  M.  de 
Peyromiet,  in  all  the  unpopularity  wliich  ihe  rigorous  lavni 
ef  ihe  caaisorBhip.and  of  sacrilege  had  cast  upon  rthe  ^oieceding 
ministiy.  His  name,  which  was  agreeable  to  ihe'court  fxam 
his  services,  seemed  a  pledge  to  the  intolerant  party,  and  a 
threat  to  the  party  of  the  age.     Though  young  and  good- 
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looking,  the  gloomy  fire  of  his  eyes,  the  working  of  his 
features,  and  the  feverish  trembling  of  his  voice  in  the  tri- 
bune, recalled  in  him  less  a  minister  of  conciliation  than  an 
organ  of  terror.  His  conduct  in  the  ministry,  however,  was 
not  long  in  belying  these  presages.  He  yielded  to  the  times 
and  repressed  with  firmness  the  party  which  had  raised  him ; 
odious  to  the  liberals  on  entering  the  ministry,  and  odious  to 
die  Jesuits  on  quitting  it,  his  eloquence,  on  which  the  ministry 
iiad  calculated  in  the  Chambers,  vanished  with  his  anger. 
Accustomed  to  the  transports  of  the  public  accuser,  it  was 
necessary  to  give  force  to  his  eloquence  that  he  should  thun- 
der on  the  guilty  ;  it  was  too  impassioned  to  convince.  Other 
iimes  awaited  him,  and  in  them  he  regained  his  eloquence. 

IV. 

The  ministry,  authorised  by  the  King  to  satisfy  public 
^opinion  as  to  the  domination  ascribed  to  the  Jesuits  in  public 
education,  appointed  a  commission,  composed  of  members  who 
vere  the  least  suspected  of  subserviency  to  this  religious  order, 
to  examine  the  means  of  securing  the  independence  of  the 
establishments  of  public  instruction.  Amongst  these  were 
M.  Lain6,  M.  Siguier,  M.  Mounier,  M.  de  Labourdomiaie,  and 
M.  Dupin,  gentlemen  whose  names  allayed  the  public  anger. 

M.  de  Martignac  and  M.  de  Laferronnays,  drew  up  toge- 
ther the  speech  from  the  throne.  The  first  ballot  of  the 
Chamber,  by  giving  to  M.  Hyde  de  Neuville,  and  to  M.  de 
Lalot,— the  two  most  vehement  orators  of  the  monarchical 
opposition  party, — the  most  numerous  votes  for  the  presidency, 
indicated  that  this  party,  which  held  its  meetmgs  at  the  resi- 
dence of  M.  Agier,  stiU  concentrated  all  the  strength  of  the 
two  oppositions,  which  had  enabled  it  to  triumph  over  the 
crown  in  the  elections.  The  King,  to  whom  the  definitive 
nomination  belonged,  gave  it  to  M.  Eoyer-CoUard,  elected  by 
seven  departments,  and  the  symbol  of  the  most  honest  popa- 
larity  of  the  country. 
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The  spdecli  pronounced  bj  the  King  at  the  opening  of  the 
Chambers  was  nothing  but  a  benevolent  appeal  to  the  harmony 
of  the  respectiYe  powers.  One  word  alone  recalled  the  mon- 
arch, the  final  arbiter  of  events.  The  three  oppositions,  the 
left,  the  extreme  right,  and  the  defective  party,  that  is  to  say, 
the  three  groups  of  the  Assembly  personified  in  Lafayette, 
Hyde  de  Neuville,  and  Labourdonnaie,  replied  to  it  by  an 
address  which  opposed  defiance  to  its  tameness.  Under  the 
inspiration  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  they  did  not  content 
themselves  with  having  put  down  M.  de  Vill^le,  but  they  were 
so  apprehensive  that  this  minister  would  again  ascend  to 
power,  that  they  wished  to  tarnish,  without,  however,  daring  to 
accuse  him.  One  of  the  most  trusty  orators  of  this  party,  the 
nucleus  of  the  coalition,  M.  de  Lalot,  with  a  hot  head  and 
thoughtless  eloquence,  was  charged  with  this  vengeance.  In 
drawing  up  the  address,  he  introduced  a  phrase  into  it  which, 
while  inveighing  against  the  fallen  minister,  rebounded  upon 
the  King  himself;  Use  majestS  indirect,  but  transparent,  which 
furnished  from  the  mouth  of  the  royalists  the  first  example  of 
personal  insult  to  the  King:  '*The  complaints  of  France," 
said  M.  de  Lalot,  "  have  repelled  the  deplorable  system  which 
had  rendered  your  promises  illusoiy."  The  Girondists  of  the 
Assembly  of  *01  did  not  utter  more  disrespectful  language  to 
Louis  XVJ. ;  still,  however,  the  junction  of  the  disaffection 
party  with  the  oppositions  of  the  left  carried  this  vote  of  hatred 
and  resentment 

The  King  was  indignant  at  this,  and  began  to  repent  of 
having  offered  to  public  opinion  a  peace  which  was  thus  re 
pulsed.  He  summoned  M.  de  Mardgnac  and  M.  Portalis  to 
the  Tuileries.  His  countenance  displayed  his  anger  and  his 
discouragement  at  the  useless  efforts  he  had  made  to  prevent  a 
coUision  between  the  Crown  and  the  Chamber  <*  Well,  gen 
tlemen,"  he  said  to  the  two  ministers,  pointing  to  the  evening 
newspaper  which  contained  the  vote  and  the  phrase,  "  you.  see 
to  what  they  are  leading  us !    I  will  not  suffer  them  to  cast 
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my  crown  into  the  mud.  Summon  the  Chamber  into  my 
principal  cabinet ;  there,  in  the  face  of  the  deputies  who  haye 
insulted  the  majesty  of  the  throne,  I  shall  declare  to  the 
Ofaamber  that  i  dimki  land  dwaike  it  J  '*  M.  de  Martignac 
^otk  diffimdty  appaoed  *tibe  Smg;  1m yaUiKted  4he  intended 
niMDxing  of  Hbe  pamgBaph;  he  fepraaenled  it  as  the  last  n. 
biatioii  of  pnhlic  anger  against  a  fife  yeaos*  iti^»qpnkr  monittzy, 
that  perhaps  then  wen  no  other  aMaav  of  ^rauding  Idie  im- 
penhment  of  M.  de  YiUSle  by  the  Okamber,  an  ^esponiBB 
-i^uoh  would  oommenee  a  feYohttkai  land  ptodueea  teial  like 
ifait  of  Straflfoird,  under  a  prinoe  moae  intrepid  tfam  a  Stoait 
The  King,  who  flew  into  a  pafl8ion;«nd  became  cikn  with  equal 
promptitude,  liice  a  man  who  is  goremad  by  impNssaoiisiathar 
than  id€MB,  yi^ded  to  M.  tie  Mactignac. 

*<  Well  then,"  he  nanmed, ''  I  ^nll  Moeiie  tiie  address  as 
my  brother  receiYad  lAmt  which  was  Yoted  against  his  minister, 
M.  de  Biohdieu.  I  shall  only  admit  the  president  and  two 
secretaries  of  the  Assembly,  and  I  shall  letiini  .them  an  answer 
which  will  be  sereoB  without  csosing  a  rupture.  Draw  me  i^ 
a  few  welds  whidi  shall  disfday  my  diesfltiafantion  'wiKkeat 
gWing  Yent  tom^  indignation." 

M.  de  Mastignac  IdoIe  the  pen  «ttd  ^wnete,;  hat  (his  -sug- 
geslion,  which  iie  had  pvG^>ortiQBsd  to^e  irritation  and  the 
<^nded  dignity  of  tiie  King,  a^^eased  on  this  oceasion  too 
strong  OYsn  to  the  King  himself.  Biis  Majesty  took  the  paper 
£x>m  him,  and  efiaoing  witin  his  own  Jbaiui  the  words  whkii 
were  too  expressivB  of  resentment,  he  sdftenedthe  diction 
of  Ms  reply  to  the  address. down  tx>  an  almost  te^bder  reproach. 

*'  In  summoning  you  to  work  with  me  for  the  happiness  «f 
Fianee,*'  said  the  mamardh,  **  I  cakvdaied  on  the  concurrence 
of  your  -sentimsnts,  mb  mudi  :as  on  the  concurrence  of  your 
talents.  My  words  wese  addressed  to  the  entire  Chamber, 
and  it  would  have  been  agreeable  to  nue  if  its  reply  oould  havis 
been  unanimous.  Tou  will  not  forget,  I  am  sure,  that  you  are 
the  natural  guardians  of  the  jnajesty  of  die  throne,  the  fbset 
'  and  the  noblest  of  your  guarantees.  Your  labours  will  prove 
to  France  your  profound  respect  &r  the  memory  of  the^acffre- 
raign  who  conferred  upon  you  the  charter,  and  your  juat 
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Having  determined  to  submit  to  this  insult,  the  King,  of  his 
own  accord,  pushed  his  condescension  still  farther.  He  felt 
ihot  M.  de  Oisabrol  and  M.  de  Fii9<8Sino«8,  tnoiMiiges  of  the 
dd  .miniBtrj  in  ^le  new,  eodki  not  semain  with  iprapiiety  in 
liiB  face  of  aa  Aaaambly  wMch  had  thns  tamiahed  their  admin- 
jfitration.  Although  irxilBted  tagainat  M.  Hyde  de  Nenvilk, 
ivhose  ^endsh^  for  M.  de  Ohateanhsiand  and  tfaeimpetuoaity 
cf  his  chaEuoter  had  placed  J^im  at  the  head  of  the  loyaliiit 
defeotiom  in  the  Chambei;  the  old  uSoddao,  for  .tins  devoted 
Bervant  of  his  evil  days  fooTailed  in  ^  mind  of  the  £ing  over 
iiis  passing  discontent,  and  he  iCaUed  him  wp  to  .the  ministfy, 
to  xeplace  M.  de  Chafarol  'in  the  admixaky  department  fie 
Gonld  not  have  oanfided  to  more  chiiBliDQa  :liandB  the  dignit^r 
of  the  Piench  flag,  or  the  aectnity  of  ^e  crown  to  a  mose 
iGutfafal  heart  M.  Hyde  de  IS[euvflle  aeoepted  the  dSsxei 
ministry. 

M.  Feutrier,  Bishop  of  JBeauvais,  and  former^  cuiale  of 
one  of  the  Parisian  churches,  a  yoong  man  of  elegant  maim^r^, 
of  much  eloquence  and  moderate  politics,  agreeable  to  the 
citizen  class,  whose  pride  was  not  hurt  by  his  unasfluming 
znme,  and  ^e  fn>m  the  yoke  of  political  &ctioBS,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  ministry  of  public  worship.  Finally,  M.  de 
Chateaubriand,  who  was  the  greatest  embanassment  of  the 
moment,  domineering  if  in  the  council,  and  hostile  if  out, 
master  of  the  Journal  dea  Debai»,  and  the  dreaded  oracle  of 
parliamentary  opinion,  consented  at  the  termination  of  these 
long  negociations,  to  accept  an  opulent  and  necessary  exile  in 
the  Boman  embassy.  His  friends,  however,  before  his  depar- 
ture insisted  that  the  court  should  iirst  pay  the  debts  with 
which  he  was  encumbered.  The  first  sum  which  was  given  by 
&e  Sing  for  this  puipose  not  being  sufficient  to  liquidate  the 
liabilities  of  this  statesman,  who  had  bean  more  attentive  to 
his  fame  than  his  fortune,  and  the  £ai)g  being  uneasy  at  his 
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eontmned  presence  in  Paris,  a  considerable  additional  sum  ^!vas 
granted  from  the  privy-purse,  to  relieve  the  ministiy  from  this 
dangerous  competitor.  The  ministiy,  in  fact,  did  not  consider 
itself  in  safely  till  after  the  departure  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand. 

VII 

The  Journal  des  DSbats,  which  was  conducted  by  states- 
men, who  had  made  it  their  daily  tribune,  and  rendered  illus 
trious  by  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  had  at  this  period  all  the 
importance  of  a  political  institution,  and  no  price  was  too 
great  to  win  it  over  to  the  side  of  the  government.  If  it  had 
been  a  venal  print,  making  a  traffic  of  its  opinions,  and  sell- 
ing its  support,  the  discredit  into  which  it  would  not  have  been 
long  in  faJHug,  would  have  speedily  deprived  it  of  its  authority 
over  the  public  mind.  This  journal  did  not  sell  itself,  but  it 
condescended  to  receive  subsidies,  which,  without  corrupting  its 
opinions,  remunerated  its  zeal  and  its  services.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  M.  de  Vill^le's  ministry,  which  it  intended  to 
support,  the  Journal  des  DShats  received  twelve  thousand 
francs  per  month,  but  when  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  whom  the 
Bertins  did  not  hesitate  to  accompany  in  his  disgrace  and  his 
anger,  was  dismissed  by  M.  de  YillMe,  the  journal  on  the 
following  day  repudiated  its  subsidy,  that  it  might  be  at  liberty 
to  promote  the  resentment  of  its  most  brilliant  writer.  Interest 
was  sacrificed  to  friendship.  On  the  fall  of  M.  de  Villele,  the 
King  and  M.  de  Martignac  felt  the  necessity  of  gaining  over 
60  powetful  a  friend  and  so  dangerous  an  enemy.  The  King 
himself  saw  M.  Bertin,  one  of  the  three  proprietors  of  this 
journal,  and  begged  him  to  be  reconciled  with  his  ministiy. 

"  This  ministiy  I"  responded  M.  Bertin,  with  an  audacity 
which  deeply  ofiTended  the  King,  and  as  if  from  one  high  power 
to  another ;  '*  it  was  I  that  made  this  ministry :  let  it  conduct 
itself  properly  towards  me,  or  otherwise  1  may  upset  it  as  I 
did  the  other!"  The  King  at  the  moment  dissembled  his 
anger,  but  a  few  months  after  this  conversation,  he  himself 
related  this  anecdote  to  one  of  his  ministers,  in  the  words 
which  we  literally  transcribe.       They  attest  the  profound 
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irritation  of  a  prince  compelled  to  bumble  bimself  tbus  before 
bis  political  organs,  and  to  bargain  for  the  support  of  bis 
subjects. 

**  Moreover,"  added  Gbarles  X.,  after  relating  tbe  observa- 
tion of  M.  Bertin,  ^'  wbat  can  be  expected  from  political  organs 
wbicb  set  a  price  upon  tbeir  services  ?  Tbe  Bichelieu  ministry 
gave  tbe  Journal  des  DShats  one  hundred  and  forty-four  thou- 
sand francs  per  annum.  Vill^le  and  Gorbiere  would  give  it 
nothing.  When  Martignac  came  into  the  ministiy,  be  renewed 
the  subsidy,  but  tbe  proprietors  of  the  journal  further  required 
that  they  should  be  paid  wbat  they  called  the  arrears,  that  is 
to  say,  the  amount  of  subsidy  discontinued  during  tbe  ministry 
of  M.  de  Villele,  and  even  paid  for  tbe  war  they  had  carried  on 
against  my  government  under  that  minister.  They  received 
at  that  time  five  hundred  thousand  francs,  of  which  three 
hundred  thousand  went  to  Bertin,  jun.,  and  two  hundred  thou- 
sand to  Chateaubriand ;  and  of  that  I  am  quite  sure !"  added 
the  KiQg,  dwelling  upon  bis  words. 

'*  The  King  was  mistaken  in  some  of  the  details,"  said  the 
minister  to  whom  these  disclosures  were  made  by  Charles  X 
**  The  Journal  des  DibaU  had  been  hostile  to  M.  de  Bichelieu : 
it  was  M.  de  Villdle  who  gave  it  an  allowance  of  one  hundred 
and  forty-four  thousand  francs  per  annum;  but  on  learning 
the  disgrace  of  their  friend  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  the  Bertins 
nobly  gave  up  the  allowance,  and  declared  deadly  war  against 
the  ministry.  The  remainder  is  authentic ;  but  when  M.  de 
Martignac  was  placed  at  the  head  of  afiGedrs,  there  were  not 
funds  sufficient  in  the  ministerial  chest  to  pay  the  arrears  of 
five  hundred  thousand  francs  specified  by  the  King.  His 
Majesty  then  agreed  to  make  up  die  sum  from  his  privy  purse, 
and  advanced  to  the  ministry  one  hundred  thousand  francs 
which  were  to  be  subsequently  reimbursed  to  him  from  the 
chests  of  the  several  departments,  but  this  repayment  has 
never  taken  place." 

These  details  and  disclosuFes  of  the  King,  which  we  merely 
copy,  are  authentic. 

We  blush  in  showing  at  what  a  price  one  may  influence  the 
tribunes,  the  journals,  and  tbe  speeches  in  governments  of 
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ophsm.  It  is  paiiiiul  fbr  the  hlatontn,  or  tibe  pfailoeophsiE;  to 
find'  ooeasimially  a  bribe  at  tiia  bottom  of  tke  msBt  importaat* 
human  affairs ;  either  as  payment  for  the  cormptions  of  eon^ 
science,  or  as  legitsmate  but  pkifbl  salkrf  for  pditical  senti- 
ments. In  tins  tnmsaetioB  it  is  true  Unit  nei^er  the  Bertms 
nor  M.  de  Chsteai^iiaBd  sold  Okm  ser^ces-  tor  ^  Boarbone, 
since  neidter  one  nor  tbe  other  hesitftted  in  deofiniDg  the 
munificence  of  po'wer;  that  they  might  coBtiBtte  fiuthfol  to  their 
friendship  and  thm'poiltioal  ofiknoBS*  3at;  l&e  Mirabeon  in 
1791,  they  recdred'  a  oeeompense  or  an  indemnity  fiir  their 
services',  and  the  King;  who  Knewtfte  pride  of  tiiese  serviees, 
"was  jnstified  ih'  speaMi^  of  tJiem*  ivith  bittemess-,  and  in 
estimsfmg  tii«n.  less  highly  thmr  if  tfiey  had  been  entirely 
disinterestadi 

vnr 

Ifnmerons'chsn^es  in  the^  embaBBsieff,  sna  nr  txte  adtnmistm- 
tion  of  the  kingdom,  indicated  firom  the  first  di^  the  moderate 
tone  which  M.  de  Mkrtignac  wished-  to  impiess^  upon  the 
government.  This  was  obstinately-reBisted  by  the  IShxg,  fi»m- 
whom  it  was*  necessary  to  force  man  by  mam  GbnficGng  bbt 
little  in  the  duration  of  his  new  council,  and  perhaps  not  alio* 
gether  sincere  in  his  return  to  a*  system  at  concession,  he  was 
evidently  a&aid  of' cEscoiuraging  hisr  friends  of  181{f,  and  of 
delivering  up  !E^:ance  to  nis  enemies.  With  respect  to  the 
names  presented  to  him  by  M.  de  Martignac,  the-  Bjng  con- 
sulted a  secret  and'  confidential  committee  of  reference,  con- 
diicted'  by  M.  Ftanchet,  on  old  director  of  the  police  of  tiie 
kingdom^  under  M^  de  YiUdle,  and  a  man  who,  like  M.  da 
Benneville,  was  inyestedwith  the  fiill  confidence  of  the  r«li- 
ligious  party.  M.  de  Mkrtignac  felt  that  there  was.  Behind  the 
scenes  in  the  pafiice,  a  goyemment  of  observation  and  expect- 
ancy, which  gave  him  the  hand  of  the  King,  but. kept  his  con- 
science and  prompted^his  resolutions. 

The  King,  though  difi&cult  to  be  convinced  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  changing  the  agents  of  the  crown,  made  but  littLe  re- 
sistance to  the  liberal  reforms  in  afiairs  proposed  by  his 
minister.    M.  de  Martignae  thus  presented,  had  accepted'  By 
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Bopcdaar  faiUs  intBoduoed  b^  hiiB. 

the  Sing,  aaid.irat9d  by  ^e  Chamber^  sevBiaL  iawfr  whifih  evi- 
deneed  a  ooni]^8te  retuxn  to  t^e  e^rit  of.  the^  Chailsr,  and  a 
broad  derelopment  of  public  libeity ;  viz. : — 

A  law  whicb  released  the  eleelion  o£  the^  deputiea  firom  the 
suefwsious  hands  of  the  administration,  and  whiob  gave  all  the 
guarantees  of  sdnceritj  and  l^ialitj  to  the  Hats  of  the  electors ; 

A.law  Gsi  the  periodical  pre8S>  which  broo^t  tiie  eetabliah- 
ment  c^  jonmsda  und»  easy  conditiooys,  and  whidi  thuamuLti- 
piled  tiie  oi^gaos  of  public  opinion  i 

A  law  oiBHting  an  impost  of  eighly  millioas,  to  famiah  the 
gommmemt  with  8ii£Soient  meana  and  fames,  both  naval  and. 
nabitaiiy,  destined  fi»r  the  em«ncipado&  of  Greece  ;-  in  puzsa- 
anoe  of  wMoh'lkwv  the  minisi^  oonfexxedon  GeneiaLMaison  the: 
emmsHUBd  o£  a  pofolar  expedition. to  the  Morea.  But  Ibrahim,. 
Ining  diaaxmed  bf  the  conia^gratioa  of  ^e  Egypitiaa  fleet  at 
I&varino,.  had  already  concluded  a  convention  with  England 
te  return  l0iEg3rpt,.by  the.i^e  Genecsd  Ma]san.had  aniyed  in 
the  Morea ; 

Finally^  some  otdinanoeft,-  moat  painfully  obtained  fmm  the 
Tinwillingnesa  of  tba  Kingi,  agiinat.  the  tolerated  esistenos  of 
the  Jesuits*  On  the.  first  wcod  addressed  by,  the  ministera  on 
tiiia  snbjeet  to  his  Msjesty,  he  eadaimed,  *' That  ia&g^aarQ 
nSBox;  and  I  cannot  come  to<  any  decisioni  without,  sobmitting 
the  matter  to  eaunoil/'  The  council  was*  unaaimou3»  and  the 
Duke  d'Angouldme,  whose  purasr  fervour,  never  went  ta.  the 
extent  of  enslaving  his  mind,,  energetically  supported'  the 
mdmsters.  M.  de  Frayssinous,  being  summoned  to  the 
council,  declared  that  he  would  not,  perhaps,  have  drawn  up 
the  ovdinances.  which  the  mimeters  had  presented  for  the  King's 
signature,  but  that,  to  refuse  signing  these  orders  in  council 
would  be  taatamQUBjtte. a  dismissal  of  the  ministcy — ^the  only 
one  possible,, under  present  cireuTOBtanoes;  azid.that,,iathe  feu^ 
of  the  existing  extremity,  he  would  not  dare  to  advise  the  King 
to  resist.  The  council  of  the  King's  conscience,  and  his  con- 
fessor himself,  all  powerful  as  they  were  over  his  mind,  author- 
ised a  temporary  severity  against  the  religious  order,  whose 
name  alone  distedbed  the  Idngiom^  and  even  threatened  re- 
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The  King  at  length  declared  himself  ready  to  sign  "  Sire," 
said  M.  de  Martignac  respectfully  to  him,  **  your  ministers  do 
not  by  any  means  wish,  by  inconvenient  huny,  to  press  upon 
the  mature  consideration  of  your  resolution ;  we  therefore  sup- 
plicate your  Majesty  to  devote  some  days  to  personal  delibe- 
ration." "  No,  no,"  replied  the  King,  '*  I  shall  sign  this 
instant!*'.  M.  Feutrier,  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  presented  him 
with  a  pen ;  "  My  dear  minister,"  said  the  King,  "  I  must  not 
dissemble  from  you  that  this  signature  has  cost  me  more  than 
any  other  in  the  course  of  my  life,  for  I  thus  declare  hostilities 
against  my  most  fisuthful  servants — against  those  whom  I 
esteem  and  love  the  most ;  fatal  condition  of  princes,  whose 
hearts  must  always  be  subservient  to  their  duty!"  Then, 
having  at  length  signed,  he  turned,  as  if  to  solve  one  lingering 
doubt,  towards  the  ministerial  bishop.  "  Well,  bishop,"  said 
he,  "  you  think,  then,  that  we  are  not  doing  wrong  ?"  "  Oh, 
no.  Sire,"  replied  the  Bishop,  with  heroic  firmness  in  his  situa- 
tion, *'  you  are  saving  religion  from  certain  ruin !" 

The  first  of  these  ordinances — ^&tal  necessity,  which  struck 
by  the  hand  of  a  pious  king  the  very  masters  of  his  soul — 
suppressed  all  the  establishments  in  France  directed  by  the 
Jesuits,  reinstated  these  establishments  amongst  the  prerogatives 
of  the  University,  and  interdicted  every  eccle9iastic  from  teaching 
who  could  not  swear  that  he  belonged  to  no  religious  congrega- 
tion proscribed  by  the  laws  of  the  realm. 

The  second  limited  to  twenty  jthousand  the  number  of 
pupils  at  the  clerical  seminaries,  this  being  the  maximum  to 
wldch  the  spirit  of  the  age  limited  sacerdotal  vocations. 

The  others  conferred  on  the  bishops  the  nomination  of  the 
directors  of  the  ecclesiastical  schools,  and  assigned  allowances 
to  them,  liberal  compensations  for  the  rigours  which  the  revolt 
of  public  opinion  had  imposed  upon  the  government  against 
the  Jesuits 

IX. 

The  power  of  this  party,  which  was  blended  with  religion 
itself  in  the  minds  of  the  court,  of  the  clergjr,  and  of  the  high 
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aristocratical  classes,  never  brote  out  more  violently  than  on 
the  promulgation  of  these  ordinances.  The  King  was  treated 
as  an  impious  person,  the  ministry  aa  a  body  of  persecutors, 
the  Bishop  of  Beauvais  as  an  apostate.  A  protest  of  the 
French  bishops,  of  which  one  hundred  thousand  copies  were 
circulated  amongst  the  families,  instilled  complaints,  lamenta- 
tions, and  trouble  into  all  pious  souls.  Clermon^Tonnerre, 
Archbishop  of  Toulouse,  revolted  in  a  letter  {^nst  the  govern- 
ment, and  refused  to  obey.  M.  Clausel  de  Coussergues, 
Bishop  of  Ohartres,  prophesied  the  ruin  of  an  impious  ad- 
ministration. 

The  King  gave  himself  no  concern  about  these  clamours. 
He  prevailed  on  the  Pope  to  issue  a  pastoral  letter,  which  de- 
clared the  purely  political  act  of  the  French  government  to  be 
innocent,  and  which  formally  repudiated,  on  the  part  of  the 
Holy  See,  the  idea  of  imposing  any  particular  religious  con- 
gregation on  the  kingdom  of  France.  This  pastoral  letter, 
addressed  to  M.  de  Latil,  one  of  the  court  bishops,  who  had 
most  power  over  the  conscience  of  the  King,  and  was  least 
suspected  of  concession  to  the  age,  appeased  the  tumult,  but 
did  not  silence  the  murmur.  The  Jesuits  retired  to  Switzer- 
land, or  the  bordering  states,  whither  the  confidence  of  families 
followed  them,  and  entrusted  the  aristocratical  youth  to  their 
discipline. 

Such  was  the  persecution  of  religion  by  the  hand  of  a  king 
the  Most  Christian  in  name^  and  the  Most  Catholic  in  heart 
of  any  in  Europe.  Freedom  of  conscience,  and  the  reciprocal 
enfranchisement  of  the  state  and  the  church  by  a  more  liberal 
legislation,  would  have  prevented  this  unequal  war  between  a 
nation  and  a  few  religious  persoifs  ;  but  the  concordat  tied  up 
the  hands  of  religion,  whilst  the  civil  law,  as  applied  to  con- 
science, tied  up  the  hands  of  the  King.  Eeligion,  liberty,  and 
philosophy,  were  equally  degraded  in  such  a  struggle.  Peoples 
will  at  length  learn,  from  this  additional  example,  not  to  alienate 
the  exercise  of  their  feith  to  the  civil  law,  and  not  to  alienate 
the  civil  law  in  concordats  to  the  religious  pontificate. 
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Tbe  ««8y»ion  termiiialcMl  without  eitlw  the  coufldeove  ii, 
or  ike  distyust  of,  tho  vainiiliy  bei^g  svffioiontiy  dianMfeeQSQi  lit 
tha  Ohambmk,  to  aSbid  a  prwago  oUhor  of  tib^  aoUd  atftki£<g^ 
or  tiie  approaohing  ruin  of  tlno  cahinfit :  ib  h«d  implacabto 
enenii^  ia  tke  «aci«nM<»^  pftfty.  mortally  offml^  hj  tbft  «i- 
pobioB  ol  the  JesuUft,  in  the  ultra-voyalkt  partf  of  tbe 
esDkreifte  righi  of  tho  Chumbear,  9m4,  in  tb»  psKty  of  JiiL  4^ 
Villele,  which  had  never  consented  to  his  defeat^  mi  idudi 
gft^ered  stvengtk  efevy  cttQr  £r<Ha  tho  i^e«taACO  wd  osteem 
that  iMd  aoeompanied  thia  vmister  i«  hia  rotiroxxiont  Tke 
Madigniko  mivoatiy  bad  only  preefuriow  £aeiMl»>  doubtful  mi 
eixacting,  im  t^  left  mi  the  loft  ecwlv^i  of  tbo  Obambec»  pcu:- 
tioB  ^^  lent,  but  did  not  give  t]iieir$ofviQe&  Those  hAish  and 
stenny  ctiscnwons  bad  suffi^^iently  sfaoi^  i»  Hm  King,  during 
the  AssaioA  wbkb  bad  juot  dosed.  tbAt  th«>  r^tuiraanenta  of 
tibase  two  parties  of  tho  Cbambm^  ?{oaiU  mreMo.  in^tho  follow- 
J3ag  808aions»  in  pi^ortlosi  to  «be  now  4tifC»#b  wbieb  the 
paxlial  electioaa  oi  ea^h  year  would  bvM^  tham ;  and  tba4  ^Iw 
hammg  tolemtod  a  conciliating  laiiMijtry,.  tbft  libanda  would 
demand  a  aubsav^riewt  oae.  Tho*  amMttom  rwUi^  of  Urn 
journals,  and  especially  the  Gazette  de  France,  the  oi^gBa  of 
M.  do  Yillieio^  edited  by  M.  de  GkSHmk.  a  waciter  de^votod  in 
kit  heart  and  hia  eonivictioBs  to  tbia  minisjtw,  mmmb»i  this 
&taW[t  of  iho.  Kiag;  Uo  conDoil  bigr  «i  thA  in^ges  of  thi3 
journal.  The  G'OzMs  m  Vramge  «9b  m  tee^j  &w  Qbarka  X 
the  ear  of  Dyoniatcvi  of  SyracuMv  tbvougb  whiob  h^  Usj^mund  t» 
tbe  -msctmrn  and  luioM  ho  boaffd  th^  Wfi  tbougbta  of  tJM 
royaliBta.  It  owed  to»  tJm  petiodb.  to  .thA>09^paiiAufle.«Bid  ^ 
ik^  iwMiatiova  of  ita  wrlteefl^  n  imim^  nfii,  c&m^  9,  iaM 
vaSfamxe  iXf^ih»iBiai  of  tbe  ftim^  m^  ofm  tboi  dj^jpwr 
taottB-oTtbiovoyallielB,  v^ioaa  iit  obetmtol^  (riu^^ 
of  M.  de  TiHielev  teom  a  naee^aery  aikMiiei^te  tb%  Iktwiypif 
ministiy.  An  beneninMA  se&ti«eiil^  f^wANtode,.  m  mHi  49 
conviction,  had  bound  the  hearts  of  ihese  political  writers  to  the 
fallen  minister.     In  him  alone  could  they  see  intellect  and 
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saffi^  to  ^  mmwrchj.  Their  dmam  was  to  nmU  mAe  saaa 
Gtkbioet  the  Prioee  de  Paligiiac,  who  woald  aaeofo  to  thorn  tha 
hmtH  of  tibe  King,  and  M.  do  ViJli^lQ*  who  would  asaiua  t& 
tiiem  the  al^a  adminiBtBatioa  of  a&irs;  tmd  to.^oaaipaae  m  this 
mmmBT,  by  the  aid  of  tke^e  two  infliienoQs»  a  myalkt  gpTam- 
ment,  responding  on  one  side  to  the  oourt,.  on  the  other  to  tha 
coantry ;  a  goTemmentof  which  thej  would  he  the  inspiration 
and  the  organ*  and  which  would  enable  them  to  participate  in 
power  in  proportion  to  their  services.  M,  de  Villele  some- 
times wrote  with  his  own  hazid  anonymous  articles  in  the 
Qanntte  de  Freuaxe :  his  principal  writer  was  M.  de  Gezioude. 

XI. 

At  this  period  and  subsequently,  M.  de  Genoude  had  exer- 
cised a  sufficiently  familiar  influence  on  the  opinions  and  the^ 
errors  of  the  court  and  the  royalist  party  to  leave  some  trace- 
in  the  history  of  his  country.  He  was  then  a  young  man,  bora 
at  Grenoble,  of  a  plebeian  family,  between  the  citizen-class  and  * 
the  lower  orders.  Nature  had  endowed  him  wiiii  an  exterior- 
which  won  regard,  with  open  intellect,  and  a  character  at  once 
diplomatic  and  imperious*  He  began  by  seducing,  that  he 
might  have  a  right  to  command.  His  family  destined  him 
for  the  priesthood,  a  profession  which  deprives  a  man  of  his- 
name  and  his  country,  and  which,  by  plunging  its  subordinate 
ranks  amidst  the  lowest  classes  of  the  community,  raises  them 
subsequently  by  talent,  by  favour,  or  by  virtue,  without  exciting 
envy,  even  to  ^e  highest  ranks  of  the  social  aristocracy.  Edu- 
cated in  the  country  by  the  priesthood,  who  saw  in  him  a  hope 
and  an'  honour  for  their  body,  afterwards  summoned  to  Paris 
for  more  important  studies,  he  began  to  signalise  his  name  in. 
the  church  by  the  translation  of  sacred  books,  impressed  with, 
a  certain  brilliancy  of  style,  a  work  that  acquired  for  him  tiiat 
patronage  which  piety  and  esprit  de  corps  freely  grant  to  ne- 
ophites.  This  employment,  together  with  his  youth,  his  royaKst 
and  religious  sentiments,  the  gracefultiess  and  natural  ability 
of  his  character,  and  that  caressing  assiduity  which  men  of 
humble  origin  cultiS^ate  more  natui-ally  than  others  towards  tho 
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powers  that  be,  had  obtained  for  him  the  early  familiarity  of 
M.  de  Chateaubriand,  M.  de  Lamemuds,  M.  de  Bonald,  M.  de 
Montmorency,  the  Duke  de  Rohan,  Prince  Jules  de  Polignac, 
and  M.  de  Vill^le.  The  aristocratic  party  saw  in  him  a  de- 
pendent, the  religious  party  an  ad^pt :  it  was  said  he  was 
preparing  speedily  to  enter  the  church. 

But  whether  his  sacerdotal  avocation  was  still  undecided  in 
his  breast,  or  whether  the  perspective  of  a  more  free  and  more 
ii-apid  fortune  in  the  world  had  conquered  in  his  mind  the  slow 
^md  austere  ambition  of  the  priesthood,  his  patrons  suddenly 
«4eamt  with  anger  that  he  had  just  married  a  young  lady  of  dis- 
tinguished rank,  with  a  fortune  superior  to  his  hopes,  and  who 
brought  him  as  a  dowry  the  favour  and  protection  of  the  Duchess 
•  of  Bourbon,  grand-daughter  of  the  Prince  of  Conde.  This 
/piiucess,  it  was  said,  was  so  intimately  connected  with  this 
young  lady  as  to  assure  her  in  the  house  of  Cond^  an  almost 
maternal  afiPection,  On  the  application  of  the  author  of  this 
history,  the  Bong  granted  to  this  young  writer,  in  consideration 
of  his  marriage,  a  title  of  nobility  which  changed  his  name; 
-  and  M.  de  Villele  gave  him  the  Gazette  de  France,  He  threw 
himself  at  once  into  politics,  to  which  he  brought  his  religious 
,  souvenirs,  his  monarchical  ardour,  his  adulation  of  the  aristo- 
».cracy,  and  we  know  not  what  self-condemnation  for  his  plebeian 
blood,  which  recalled  to  him  the  popular  revolts  of  Dauphiny, 
his  native  countiy,  against  the  convocations  of  Vizille,  and 
which  made  him  reconcile,  with  inconsistent  sophistry,  the 
.absolute  power  of  kings,  and  the  indisputable  authority  of  the 
^priesthood  with  the  ideal  sovereignty  of  the  people. 

But,  above  all,  he  brought  to  his  task  indefatigable  activity — a 
talent  of  more  diurnal  habit  than  brilliancy — a  diplomacy  of  the 
pen,  bending  to  all  without  breaking — a  style  of  discussion 
which  never  insulted,  though  it  always  struck — an  invincible 
obstinacy — a  disinterestedness  which  never  gave  up  an  idea  to 
spare  his  fortune — and  a  fidelity  to  M.  de  Villele,  which  did 
honour  even  to  error  when  it  was  screened  by  the  fanaticism  of 
igratitude  and  devotion.  Though  connected  by  his  early  career 
And  by  his  faith  with  the  political  congregation  party,  this  writer 
did  not  submit  to  its  yoke,  being  too  intelligent  not  to  perceive 
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its  mediocrity.  Too  absolute  to  be  a  slave  to  the  systems  of 
others,  he  could  not  subject  himself  to  discipline,  even  to* 
that  of  his  own  party :  it  might  be  said  that  he  constituted 
a  sect  to  himself.  He  was '  not  long  in  associating  in  his- 
editorial  pursuits*  a  man  of  equal  stability,  but  of  superior 
talent  as  a  publicist ;  this  was  M.  Lourdoueix,  iu  whom  his 
policy  still  survives. 

Such  was  M.  de  Genoude,  who,  without  ever  seeing 
Charles  X.,  spoke  to  the  King  every  evening  in  his  pages, 
implacable  against  the  concession  ministry,  and  which  instilled 
into  the  mind  of  this  prince  doubts  the  most  fatal  to  tlie  credit 
of  M.  de  Martignac.  The  ministers  trembled  every  time  when» 
on  entering  the  council  chamber,  they  perceived  the  journal 
of  M.  de  Genoude  on  the  King's  table ;  and  when  M.  de  La- 
ferronnays  or  M.  de  Martignac  ventured  a  smiling  reproach  at 
studies  so  diametrically  opposite  to  their  system :  "  What  would 
you  have  ?"  the  King  would  reply  in  excuse ;  "  'tis  an  old  friend,, 
'tis  an  old  habit !" 

XII. 

The  opposition  to  the  ministry  was  not  so  timid  in  the  inr 
terior  of  the  palace.  The  bishops,  who  had  long  been  intimate 
with  the  Count  d'Artois,  although  they  had  acquiesced  under 
the  Empire  in  the  necessity  for  the  momentary  expulsion  of 
the  Jesuits,  did  not  the  less  bitterly  lament  the  baseness  of  a 
ministry,  which,  through  the  King's  hand,  sacrificed  the  men  of 
God  to  the  repugnance  of  the  people.  The  congregation  party, 
which  thenceforward  only  formed  one  with  the  Jesuit  party,  held 
its  coteries  within  the  very  walls  of  the  Tuileries.  The  court 
and  emigration  party  grouped  around  the  princesses,  vented 
their  indignation  loudly  at  the  King  s  defection,  in  deserting  his 
nobility  and  his  clergy  to  deliver  himself,  like  his  unfortunate 
brother,  Louis  XYI.,  to  an  impious  and  plebeian  ministry,  which 
only  differed  from  the  Girondist  ministry  of  Eoland  by  its 
grace  and  deference,  and  which  was  conducting  the  monarchy 
with  a  hand  less  rude,  but  equally  certain,  to  disgrace  and 
destruction. 

The  Duke  de  Riviere,  governor  of  Uie  Duke  de  Bordeaux* 
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having  jast  died,  yms  replaced  by  the  Baimi  de  Ihwiw,  %ho, 
frith  a  pure  heart,  a  fervent  dtspesition,  and  a  modevtite  wier- 
standing,  but  of  great  reditcMte,  bad  obtained,  by  hm  Tiitees 
and  his  modesty,  the  confidence  of  the  Duke  d'AngoaMme, 
and  an  invohmtary  ascendancy  over  the  mind  €€  the  £ii^g. 
Although  the  Baron  de  Datnas  iraa  incapable  of  intrigue,  and 
that  his  cool  judgment  made  him  admit  the  necessity,  tempomy 
at  least,  for  the  administration  of  M.  de  Martignac,  and  for  con- 
cessions to  public  opinion,  of  \?hich  it  formed  a  part  in  a  eeoati- 
totibnal  restoration,  yet  his  rank  at  court,  bis  elevated  fanctkns 
as  governor  of  the  heir  to  the  throne,  Ida  avowed  royaliffln,  kis 
sincere  piety,  and  his  presumed  infiaence  over  the  mind  of 
"tibe  chief  of  the  dynasty,  collected  aroimd  him  aU  tibe  mwEinins 
and  all  the  resentment  of  the  court  and  the  church.  His 
saloon  at  the  Tuileries,  dreaded  by  the  ministers,  iras  a  ^eeiitre 
of  domestic  opposition,  which  formed  rocmd  the  King  himself 
an  atmosphere  of  conspiracy  against  the  official  government. 

Finally,  the  royalist  party  of  Paris,  of  the  Ghambera,  of  ihe 
journals,  and  of  the  provinces,  still  impregnated  with  the 
passions  of  1815,  seeing  the  increase  from  year  to  year  through 
the  elections,  in  the  number  of  deputies  of  the  revelotionary 
opposition,  the  addresses  of  the  Chambers  rking  from  a  tcme 
of  servility  to  one  of  insult,  the  ministry  of  M.  de  ViU^e 
idling  before  the  shadow  of  an  assembly,  and  the  King  himself 
Bubmitting,  evidently  against  his  will,  to  a  ministry  whieh 
pressed  even  npon  his  conscience  with  l^e  weight  of  piibbc 
opinion,  thought  they  saw  in  those  wise  ocnecsskms  vvfaich 
prevent  revolutions  the  weakness  which  encoiffages  than ;  wad 
rendered  fanatic,  some  by  pity,  others  through  fear,  they  raged 
with  madness  against  the  pacific  ministry  -which  was  interposed 
between  their  passions  and  new  revolutions. 

The  King,  influenced  in  spite  of  himself  \fj  tJiis  univorsal 
murmuring  of  his  party,  still,  however,  supported  his  ministers ; 
but  this  he  did  while  he  exposed  them  to  the  derision  of  his 
friends,  as  an  expediency  of  his  reign  which  he  had  oceanmi 
for,  but  of  which  he  was  ashained,  and  disdain^l  of  such  neoes- 
sary  subalterns.  Such  was  the  position  of  the  ministry  at  the 
•vond  of  "die  session. 
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laii. 

M.  d«  MartigUAO  fbk  Hik  oommolaon  in  the  f&timr  ^  tlie 
covn  and  tiM  majority  of  Uie  Chamber.  He  addressed  a  tefa- 
fideatial  memoir  to  the  King  on  the  atate  of  the  public  mh^, 
ant  on  thi  neoesttigr  of  oompeunding  imth  the  Chamber,  uad 
seeking  tfaet«m,  by  still  more  constitudonal  measures)  a  reiion- 
ciliatiott  v^itli  t^  men  of  the  left  centre,  whom  the  obstinacy 
of  tibe  right  r«ttdefi9d  indispensable  to  the  crown.  He  knew 
that  the  Eing^  mind  was  prompted  by  the  rash  idea  of  a  new 
dissolution  of  the  Chamber.  He  prophesied  to  him,  in  re- 
cunuig  to  such  an  act,  the  irritation  of  the  country^  and  the 
direct  and  always  fatal  struggle  between  the  hereditary  and  the 
deolOfal  Bover^gnties.  M.  do  Laferonnays,  affected  at  the 
coldfiesB  evinced  towa2*ds  him  by  the  King  and  the  Bbke 
d*Angoul^e,  since  he  had  descended  from  his  rank  as  a 
oMiitier  and  an  emigrant — ^the  servant  of  princes,  to  that  of  a 
miaister-^the  accomplice  of  a  national  policy,  demanded  per* 
ndiiion  to  retire :  M.  d«  Martignac  proposed  to  the  King,  as  a 
sttbetitute,  M«  Paequier,  a  minister  of  incontestable  capacity, 
and  -whose  meroenary  services  would  neutralise  his  politiGal 
a^Gft  in  the  cotmcil.  M.  Hyde  de  Neuville,  who  always 
mifttook  his  feelings  for  policy,  again  recommended  M.  de 
Chateaubriand ;  but  the  King  rejected  them  both  by  pretexts 
whieh  concealed  the  name,  always  present  to  his  heart,  of 
Prince  Polignao.  Nothing  was  resolved  on,  and  the  ^ng, 
desirous  of  ascertaining  with  his  own  eyes  his  personal  asoen* 
dailcy  over  the  ailfeotions  of  his  people,  went  to  visit  the 
Akatlan  provinces,  acoompimied  by  M.  de  Martignac. 

Tikis  'jottmey  was  a  continued  triumph.  Peoples  by  thek 
nitlffiNd  intelligenoe  love  their  kings.as  a  visible  personifioaticm 
of  their  covmirj ;  and  i^hen  they  see  them  face  to  face^  the 
dHitdrust  which  separates  them  vanishes,  and  gives  place  to  the 
feitings  by  which  tliey  are  impelled.  Charles  X«  represented 
royalty  physically  by  a  countenance  which  charmed  the  people. 
He  united  in  his  person  at  that  period,  elegance  surviving 
youth,  with  the  majesty  of  years  and  vigour  under  gray  hairs 
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His  graceful  carriage  on  horseback  fisiscinated  all  eyes.  The 
concessions  which  his  ministry  had  recently  prompted  him  to 
had  opened  the  hearts  even  of  the  opponents  of  royalty.  The 
liberals  studied,  by  a  politic  show  of  popularity,  to  encourage 
his  first  advances  to^vards  them.  Bei^amin  Constant,  Casimir 
P^rier,  the  great  manufacturers  and  the  deputies  of  Alsace, 
surrounded  him  with  their  workmen  and  their  peasants,  in  the 
workshops  of  the  towns  and  in  the  country.  The  King  con- 
ferred the  order  of  St.  Louis  on  Casimir  Perier  with  his  own 
hand.  The  welcome  and  the  attentions  of  these  liberal  pro- 
vinces, the  sincerity  of  their  enthusiasm,  once  more  convinced 
him  that  his  ministry  had  restored  to  him  the  heart  of  the 
nation,  and  he  returned  to  Paris  with  a  confirmed  resolution  to 
maintain  its  good  opinion. 

Meanwhile,  the  Prince  de  Polignac,  with  whom  he  kept  np 
a  private  correspondence,  fancied  that  the  hour  was  propitious 
to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  council,  and  that  the  tri- 
umphant journey  of  the  King  might  have  inspired  him  with 
sufficient  self-confidence  to  venture  to  avow  him  as  his  friend. 
The  department  of  foreign  affairs  was  vacant  by  the  retirement 
of  M.  de  Laferronnays ;  and  some  understanding  with  the 
King*s  council  and  with  the  JoumuL  des  Debats,  which  wished 
to  flatter  through  Prince  Polignac  the  secret  weakness  of  the 
King,  induced  him  to  leave  London  and  to  appear  unexpectedly 
in  Paris,  where  a  department  was  in  waiting  for  him.  The 
King  himself,  to  give  a  plausible  motive  for  the  presence  of 
the  Prince  de  Polignac  in  Paris,  had  ordered  M.  de  Portalis  to 
summon  him. 

This  gentleman,  who  performed,  ad  interim,  the  functions 
of  minister  of  foreign  ai^rs,  represented  respectfully  to  the 
King,  that  the  presence  of  the  Prince,  who  was,  right  or  wrong, 
the  bugbear  of  liberal  opinion  and  the  hope  of  absolutism, 
would  give  umbrage  to  the  public  mind.  But  the  King  per- 
sisted, without  listening  to  any  remarks,  and  the  letter  was 
sent.  The  Prince  de  Polignac  thought,  on  receiving  it,  that 
he  was  already  minister,  and  communicated  to  the  Duke  ox 
Wellington,  then  at  the  head  of  the  British  cabinet,  the  ex- 
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pectations  ^ith  which  he  was  going  to  Paris,  deriTing  his  oon- 
fidence  from  the  King  himself. 

His  presence  at  the  court,  however,  excited  the  murmurs 
predicted  to  the  King  by  his  ministers.  They  unanimously 
declared  to  Charles  X.,  that  if  M.  de  Polignac  entered  the 
council  chamber,  they  would  instantly  quit  it,  to  prevent  their 
policy  from  being  tinged  by  the  mental  reservations  which 
public  opinion  imputed  to  this  future  minister.  The  King, 
feeling  that  he  had  presumed  too  much  on  the  complaisance  of 
his  council,  a^oumed  the  accession  of  his  favourite  to  the 
ministry,  and  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  wishes.  M.  de 
Polignac,  however,  tried  some  discordant  nmusterial  combina- 
tions, in  which  he  endeavoured  to  include  M.  Pasquier,  a 
name  which  startled  no  shade  of  politics,  and  M.  Lain^,  who 
reassured  all.  M.  Pasquier  listened,  but  was  too  clear-sighted 
to  consent.  M.  Laine,  whose  saddened  mind  already  predicted 
the  calamities  of  the  monarchy  and  of  liberty,  which  he  had 
wished  to  reconcile  at  length  on  the  ruins  of  tyranny,  had 
already  withdrawn  his  great  name  ii;ito  that  dyic  philosophy 
which  formed  the  groundwork  of  his  character  No  man  of 
sense  would  consent  to  lend  his  responsibility  to  what  was 
either  a  palace  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  King,  or  a  caprice 
of  pride  on  the  part  of  Prince  Polignac,  which  could  no 
otherwise  be  unravelled  to  the  eyes  of  the  public  than  by  a 
catastrophe.  The  King  and  M.  de  Polignac  were,  therefore, 
compelled  to  adjourn  their  rash  design. 

The  King  opened  the  session  of  1829  in  a  speech  inspired 
by  M.  de  Martignac,  which  disavowed  more  explicitly  than 
ever  all  ideas  of  retrograding. 

"Experience,"  said  the  King,  concluding  a  satisfactory 
picture  of  t^e  general  situation  of  af&drs,  and  alluding  to  the 
absolute  systems  which  were  imputed  to  him ;  "  experience  has 
dissipated  the  spell  of  irrational  theories.  France  knows,  as 
you  do,  upon  what  basis  its  happiness  reposes  ;  and  they  who 
would  seek  for  it  elsewhere  than  in  the  sincere  union  of  the 
royal  authority  with  the  liberties  consecrated  by  the  charter,  v 
would  be  shamefully  discredited ! " 

France  took  confidence,  from  these  words,'  in  the  future 
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!!•  Mt  orHr,  muL  erai  dio  left  itself*  a^kndecL  Tbne 
two  sections,  increased  bj  the  tluee  preceding  electWHB,  ^feiied 
tMr  atme  to  «adnuae  beliwehmd  the  go^emment  that  was 
eemiaf^  to  them.  EvsrTthing  seemed  to  smile  for  a  monuat 
at  this  unhoped'^  pnkleikce  of  tlie  King.  The  Prinoe  de 
P^iignae,  wlio  had  XBmained  a  hvr  weeks  longer  in  Pam» 
QSflbr  pieteDCO  of  witnessing  the  opening  of  the  Chanson, 
availed  himself  of  the  debate  oan  the  address  in  the  Cbaoiber 
of  PesfB  to  mdift  a  piofiBBBion  of  £uth>  which  leaemhled  a 
mfstsrions  pve&ce  ooneeited  with  the  King  to  make  tike  court 
popuiar.  The  Pnace*  who  had  Mrmr  be&re  taken  a  part  in 
thttipdolic  «bbi^8a»  suddenly  appeared  ki  the  tribone  to  speak, 
not  on  the  suljeot  of  the  address  under  discussion,  but  iteat 


**  Berne  pnblio  journals/'  ha  said,  **  have  for  some  days  past 
diMeted  their  most  Tiolent  oalnmnies  against  me,  withcmt  pro- 
voeatton  on  my  part,  without  troth,  without  likelihood,  without 
a  sin^  ftot  whioh  oould  serre  them  for  motive  or  pretaat ; 
thej  haivis  dared  to  represent  me  to  the  whole  of  France  as 
nounshing  in  my  heart  a  secret  repugnance  to  oar  representa" 
ti^  iaistitutions,  whioh  seem  to  have  acquired  the  sanctimi  of 
pfO]wrty,  and  a  sort  of  imprescriptible  authority,  since  the 
royal  lumd  which  gave  them  to  us  reposes  gloriously  in  the 
tomb.  If  the  authors,  whoever  they  may  be,  of  these'  calum 
niotts  cnculpations,  could  penetrate  to  the  interior  of  my  house, 
they  would  there  Qnd  the  best  of  all  refutations  and  the  best  of 
all  answers :  they  would  see  me  there  surrounded  by  the  £ruits 
of  my  constant  studies,  having  all  for  end  and  object  the 
defence  and  consolidation  of  our  actual  institutions,  and  the 
desire  and  the  intention  of  leaving  them  as  an  inharitasice  to 
my  childxiMi.  Tes,  our  institutions,"  added  the  Prince  de 
Polignac,  with  the  solemnity  of  an  oath*  "  appear  to  me  to 
recondle  all  that  can  be  required  on  the  ooae  hand  by  the 
power  and  dignity  of  the  throne,  and  on  the  other  by  a  jnst^ 
natiosial  independence ;  it  is,  therefore,  in  accordance  with  my 
conseience  and  my  conviction  that  I  have  taken  the  solemn 
engagement  to  concur  in  maintaining  lliem*  *  *  *  And  what 
right  have  people  now  to  think  that  I  would  recede  horn,  this 
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Q^g^gMMBt?  By  wiwt  xi^  io  lit^  impsto  to  flie  tiM  i 
tiin«f  aamficiBglibttilan  legitiouitely  attquked?  Swvel^ivar 
Iweaknoimtt  titefMnileadoDer^f  ijmwr?  Qts»f  fobtiaBl 
faith  been  «ver  sbsken  ia  the  presence  of  danger?  If  k  wave 
poaaiUe  to  interrogate  the  conscienoe  and  tbe  lives  ef  my 
aoCBserB,  might  I  not  find  theaoaelres  bending  the  knee  before 
the  idol  when,  more  indepeudeaat  than  they  were,  I  bmyed  in 
chains  both  danger  and  death  ?" 

This  speech,  or  the  unexpected  personal  feeling  of  a  man 
who  was  known  to  be  the  {Savoarite,  and,  so  to  speak,  the  off^ 
spring  of  the  King's  thooght,  produced  a  double  astonishment 
aad  a  double  emotion  in  the  country.  Some  rejoiced  to  see  in 
it  a  reassuring  emanation  fnvm  the  opinions  of  Charles  X., 
imposing  upon  his  court  itself  the  sincere  return  to  the  consti- 
tution, which  for  a  year  past  had  signalised  his  public  acts. 
Others  saw  in  it  the  programme  of  a  court  minister  avowed 
belbvehand  by  the  King.  It  burst  like  a  dap  of  thimder  on 
the  head  of  M.  de  Marttgnac,  who  felt  therein  that  th<^  Sj&g 
was  preparing  a  successor  for  him,  and  that  the  shaking  of  his 
credit  in  the  Chambers  must  neoessarily  follow  the  piwuned 
tottering  of  his  <»*edit  in  the  heart  of  the  sovere^n.  He  there- 
fore entered,  widi  less^hope,  but  not  diminished  patriotUBi, 
upon  the  double  task  created  for  the  government  by  the  eom- 
patitorship,  thus  proclaimed,  of  a  rival. 

The  first  balloting  of  the  Assembly  for  the  nomination  of  its 
president,  by  giving  the  nuyority  to  M.  Eoyer-CoUard,  with  one 
himdred  and  fifty^ve  votes  for  M.  paaimir  P^aer,  and  mmty 
for  M.  de  Labourdonnaie,  shewed  him  the  formidable  strength 
of  the  two  oppositions  which,  by  uniting,  oould  make  his 
goveziiment  totter  at  will. 

The  centre  itself  belonged  more  to  M.  de  YiilKAe  tbam  to 
the  ministry.  This  minister,  deposed  from  powor,  but  not  fram 
the  hearts  of  his  old  Mends,  had  retired  to  his  eaftate  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Toulouse,  to  withdraw  his  name  from  pavt^ 
intrigues.  But  he  prompted  his  friends  from  thence,  and  he 
prevented  them  from  attacking  too  violently  a  cabinet  «f  whaeh 
M.  de  Folignac  now  affected  the  inheritance.  The  <}aiam  4& 
France^  his  principal  organ,  as  we  hsre  ezpiUined,  bad,  at  tlie 
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same  time,  some  ties  of  opinion,  of  religion,  of  friendship,  and 
of  gratitude  with  M.  de  Polignac.  Emh&rrassed  hetween  his 
two  friends,  M.  de  Genoude  endeavoured  to  unite  them  in 
spite  of  notorious  antipathies.  M.  de  Villele,  convinced  long 
since  of  the  superiority  in  the  King's  favour,  and  the  inferiority 
in  public  opinion,  of  the  colleague  they  were  proposing  for  him, 
firmly  resisted  such  an  alliance.  Thence  arose  the  undecided 
immobility  of  the  right  centre  in  the  Assembly.  This  inaction 
alone  afforded  time  and  an  appearance  of  stability  to  the 
ministry,  which  earnestly  persuaded  the  King  to  nominate 
M.  Boyer-CoUard,  who  steered  cautiously  amongst  all  the 
parties  in  the  Chamber.  This  choice  seemed  politic  at  the 
time,  but  the  event  proved  it  fatal. 

XIV. 

After  some  moderate  speeches  in  the  debate  on  the  address, 
the  government  presented  to  tlie  Chambers,  as  an  organic  and 
liberal  portion  of  the  charter,  a  popular  law  on  the  municipal 
councils,  which  restored  to  the  towns  and  the  country  a  liberal 
share  of  intervention  in  their  powers  and  their  local  interests. 
This  was  an  emancipation  of  the  parishes  in  all  that  did  not 
essentially  relate  to  the  central  power  and  to  the  unity  of 
monarchical  administration.  The  King  required  his  ministers 
to  present  at  the  same  time^an  organic  law  on  the  councils  of 
districts  and  departments,  a  liberal  and  representative  law  also 
in  its  spirit,  but  favourable,  to  the  landed  aristocracy  in  its  fore- 
seen results,  called  for  by  the  royalists  as  a  compensation  for 
the  too  democratical  liberties  of  the  municipalities,  and  as  a 
basis  for  their  ascendancy  in  the  administration  of  departments. 

The  King,  it  was  said,  being  convinced  that  one  of  these 
two  bills  would  be  defeated  by  the  resistance  of  the  royalists, 
had  required,  as  a  condition  for  consenting  to  their  presentation, 
that  the  two  laws  should  be  connected  and  indivisible  in  the 
discussion.  This  stratagem,  unworthy  the  probity  of  a  prince, 
was,  perhaps,  a  calumny  of  public  opinion ;  but  it  seemed,  how- 
ever, to  be  justified  by  the  attitude  of  the  royalists,  the  pre 
sumed  confidents  of  the  court  intentions  in  the  debate  and  in  the 
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vote.  The  first  bill  did  not  excite  any  great  opposition ;  but 
the  second,  amended  by  the  committee  of  the  \vhole  house, 
which  suppressed  the  district  councils  to  create  assemblies  of 
actons,  more  numerous  and  more  popular,  was  thrown  out  by 
the  senseless  obstinacy  of  the  left  and  the  left  centre,  more 
eager  to  gain  public  favour  by  the  unseasonable  opposition  of 
ambitious  orators,  than  to  strengthen  themselves  by  the  • 
straightforward  acceptation  of  large  concessions  offered  to 
liberty. 

This  vote  was  the  downfal  of  the  ministry,  and  the  left  and 
the  left  centre  knew  it.  M.  de  Martignac  had  not  kept  in 
ignorance  either  M.  S^bastiani,  or  M.  Gasimir  Perier,  or 
M.  Guizot,  their  leaders,  that  the  King  would  never  pass  the 
limit  of  liberal  concession  vvhich  he  had  prescribed  to  his  minis- 
ters ;  and  that,  by  furnishing  the  sovereign  with  a  pretext  for 
dismissing  his  conciliating  ministry,  they  were  throwing  the 
court  back  upon  insane  ministries,  the  country  into  convulsions, 
and  making  liberty  problematical,  perhaps  even  a  prey  to 
tyranny ;  but  no  wisdom  could  either  enlighten  or  shake  the 
obstinacy  of  these  men.  Their  only  policy  was  pessimism,  the 
crime  and  suicide  of  all  deliberative  bodies,  wherein  passion 
always  prefers  the  popularity  of  orators  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people.  The  royalists,  on  their  side,  vainly  and  eloquently  im- 
plored by  M.  de  Martignac,  and  by  M.  Hyde  de  Neuville,  to  come 
to  the  support  of  the  law,  and  to  prevent  the  common  ruin,  by 
voting  with  the  counsellors  of  the  crown,  remained  motionless 
on  their  benches,  smiling  at  the  embarrassment  of  the  ministry, 
triumphing  at  the  triumph  of  their  enemies,  and  rejoicing  in- 
wardly at  the  approaching  downfal  of  the  administration,  whose 
spoils  they  hoped  to  share  amongst  them. 

Astounded  at  the  vote,  M.  de  Martignac  retired  for  amoment 
from  the  Chamber,  to  go  and  receive  the  King's  orders.  A 
minister  less  devoted,  and  one  who  would  have  thought  rather 
of  revenge  than  of  duty,  would  have  thrown  up  a  ministry 
where  the  liberals  responded  to  concessions  by  further  exactions, 
where  the  royalists  conspired  against  themselves  with  the  revolu- 
tion, where  llie  court  turned  to  derision  the  devotion  of  its  minis- 
ters; and  where  the  King  himself  seemed  to  rejoice  at  the  reverses 
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M.  do  MartiiiiBao  felt'  with  potnotic  hittenkMft  all 
mortifications  of  fidelity,  and  all  these  temptations  el  weaknaoi^ 
bat  he  had  derived  from  his  own  mind,  and  from  his  connaxioia 
with  M.  Latne,  a  sentiment  of  duty  superior  to  these  vesationa 
of  a  statesman.  He  did  not  hesitate  in  remaining  at  the  post 
where  he  could  at  leset  deaden  the  shock  between  the  onnm 
and  the  Chamber.  He  did  not  hope  to  do  more,  but  he  still 
straggled.  On  returning  to  the  Assembly  an  how:  after*  with  a 
eouabenanoe  sorrowful  but  caln^  he  ascended  the  tnbune  and 
announced  to  the  Chamber  that  the  King  had  withdrawsi  both 
tbn  hills.  Consternation,  when  now  too  late»  seized  on  the 
le£b»^  the  left  centjie,  and  the  centre,  while  a  malignant  joy  ran 
thio^^  the  benches  of  M.  de  Labourdonnaie  and  the  royalists. 
The  members  of  the  liberal  party  who  had,  by  their  culpable 
esftstions,  driven  the  King  to  repent  of  these  concessions* 
exclaimed  against  the  precipitancy  of  his  irritated  prero- 
gaddve,  and  appeared  to  regret  their  error.  But  it  was  now 
too  late ;  the  ministry,  discredited  at  the  court  by  its  defeatt  in 
the  Chamber,  and  humbled  before  the  royalists  by  the  re&aal 
of  its  advanees  to  the  liberal  party,  still  held  together^  bat 
devoid  ef  li&. 

France  became  agitated,  and  the  future  was  overoaet 
M.  de  La£erronnay6,  seized  with  a  sudden  ilhiess  in  the  King's 
cabinet,  left  the  department  of  foreign  afiairs  to  the  cupidi^r  ^ 
eveiy  a^ivant  M.  de  Chateaubriazul  was  again  proposed; 
bijut  the  Kkig  appointed  M.  Portalis  to  it,  pro  tern,,  to  heep  it 
confidentially  for  M.  de  Polignac  As  a  reeompense  for  this 
complaisance,  the  King  gave  a  written  promise  to  M.  Portalig 
t»  reserve  £or  ham  the  irremovable  and  hicmtive  place  of  first 
president  of  the  Csur  de  Casaatdon,  just  vacant  by  the  death  of 
M.  Benrina  de  Ponsey,  the  most  upr^ht  asad  most  veneiated 
mafpatiate  of  the  kingdom.  M.  JBourdeao,  &  member  until 
tlMtt  obsoinre  of  the  Chamber,  was  installed,  on  acooimt  of  hie 
obseHnty  alone,  in  the  department  of  justice.  The  courtr  Aa 
coufl^XB,  and  ^he  frinoesses  themselves  turned  latia  dftrisina 
the  nen  who  were  fffomotad  to  the  pzinc^  iuBOtiosa  of 
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goyernment.  It  might  be  said  that  the  King  waa  giving 
reasons  beforehand  for  the  dismissal  already  decreed  in  his 
heart  against  a  nunistry  so  despised. 

XV. 

The  budget  was  voted  in  a  sort  of  truce,  silent  and  gloomy, 
between  the  parties.  ,  The  debate  was  only  distinguished  by 
the  despicable  chicanery  of  the  Chamber  on  the  funds  employed 
by  M.  de  Peyronnet,  in  the  construction,  more  or  less  splendid, 
of  a  dining-room  for  the  department  of  justice,  and  on  the  sup- 
pression of  some  aides-de-camp  of  the  King  and  the  princes. 
The  King  but  ill  concealed  his  contempt  for  these  paltiy  pro- 
ceedings, and  his  fixed  intention  to  shake  ofT  the  yoke  of  the 
press  and  the  Chamber. 

On  tile  evening  of  a  debate,  in  which  the  pay  of  the  army 
had  been  violently  contested  with  the  government,  M.  de  Caux, 
the  loinister  of  war,  entered  the  King^s  cabinet,  still  exasper- 
ated with  the  struggle  he  had  beeaforced  to  maintain.  "  Well!" 
said  the  King^  entering  into  his  feelings,  "  what  do  you  think 
of  such  an  assembly  ?"  •«  "Hs  abeminable,  Sire  !**  replied  the 
minister.  The  King,  delighted  to  find  his  own  impressions  in 
the  breast  of  one  of  his  counsellors,  drew  M.  de  Caux  at  these 
words  into  the  recess  of  a  window.  "Tou  agree,  then,  at 
length,^  he  said  to  him  in  an  undertone,  *'  that  this  cannot 
continue ?  Am  I  sure  of  the  army?**  he  added,  in  a  significant 
and  caressing  accent,  pressing  the  minister's  hand  in  his  own. 
"  Sire,*  replied  M.  de  Caux,  "  they  must  know  for  what  por- 
pose."  ••  Unconditionally,**  replied  the  King.  "  Well,  then, 
Sire,"  returned  the  minister.  •*  the  army  i^  never  fail  the 
King  for  the  defence  of  the  throne  and  the  charter ;  but  if  the 
object  be  to  re-establish  the  old  regime! — ^  *'Tfce  charter ! 
the  charter f*  exclaimed  the  King,  with  rmpatSencQ^  "Who 
wants  to  violate  it  ?  Undoubtedly  it  is  an  imperfect  m^rk^  my 
hrotSier  waa  so  eager  to  reign  at  any  price!  I  shall  respeet  it, 
hovever;  hot. what  has  the  army  to  do  wilih  the  charter?** 

Nocturnal  conJferences  had  already  hron^t  togpKher  m 
private  the  King  and  the  most  nltrarioyalists  of  l3ie  majority 
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of  1815.  M.  Ferdinand  de  Berthier  one  evening  condacted 
M.  de  Labourdonnaie,  in  plain  clothes,  through  Uie  room  of 
the  first  valet-de-chamhre,  into  the  apartment  of  Charles  X. 
A  parliamentary  committee,  composed  of  M.  Ravez,  whom 
dbpleasure  with  the  ministry  had  inclined  to  M.  de  Polignac  ; 
M.  de  Ghantelaoze,  solicitor  general  at  Grenoble,  a  magistrate 
bigotted  to  authority ;  M.  de  Montbel,  a  faithful,  and  at  that 
time,  inalienable  friend  of  M.  de  Villele  ;  drew  up  for  thp  Eling 
plans  of  administration,  lists  of  majorities,  and  ministerial 
arrangements,  at  a  few  paces  from  the  council  chamber,  where 
the  ministers  were  still  devoting  themselves  to  the  reconcili- 
ation of  the  crown  and  Chamber.  The  Prince  de  Polignac, 
who  had  returned  to  London  after  his  strange  apparition  in 
the  tribune,  arrived  again  in  Paris,  as  if  summoned,  unknown 
to  ministers,  by  a  mysterious  signal  from  court.  He  had,  in 
fact,  been  recalled  by  a  letter  from  the  King  himself.  This 
monarch,  devoted  apparently  to  hunting  and  to  court  etiquette, 
talked  no  more  on  political  subjects  with  M.  de  Martignae. 
Silence  was  the  prelude  of  ingratitude.  Ministers  were  fluctu- 
ating in  a  state  of  doubt,  which  suspended  everything,  even  to 
their  thoughts.  The  King  was  about  to  make  a  tour  in 
Normandy;  and  nothing  decisive  was  anticipated  before  his 
return. 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th  August,  M.  Portalis,  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  was  unexpectedly  summoned  to  Saint  Cloud. 
The  King  announced  to  him  the  dissolution  of  the  ministry 
'*  Concessions  have  weakened  me,"  he  said,  "  without  satisfy!  ig 
my  enemies."  M.  Portalis  then  claimed  the  promise,  writt  n» 
but  kept  by  the  King,  of  the  place  of  first  president  of  the 
Cour  de  Cassation,  in  recompense  for  so  many  services.  "*  I 
am  not  sufficiently  satisfied  with  you,"  said  the  King,  ''  to  give 
you  80  signal  a  mark  of  approbation ;  moreover,  it  is  so  high 
a  position,  that  my  new  council  may  itself  be  called  upon  to 
dispose  of  it." 

M.  Boy,  the  minister  of  finance,  was  informed  by  the  King 
a  few  moments  after  of  the  dismissal  of  ministers.  His 
Majesty  requested  him  to  continue  in  the  council,  but  M.  Roy 
decidedly  refused. 
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M.  Hyde  de  Neuville,  safe  in  conscience,  and  proud  of  his 
success  during  his  administration,  could  not  believe  in  his  dis- 
grace. The  ministers  being  apprised  in  succession  bj  M 
Portalis,  carried  their  portfolios  to  St.  Cloud  and  took  leave  of 
the  King.  He  spoke  with  kindness  and  gratitude  to  M.  de 
Martignac,  with  severity  to  M.  Feutrier,  Bishop  of  Beauvais, 
and  with  roughness  to  M.  de  Yatismenil.  He  pardoned 
liberalism  in  men  who  had  by  their  previous  career  a  right  to 
believe  in  liberty,  but  he  did  not  pardon  what  he  called  revolu- 
tionary complaisance,  in  men  who  appeared  to  him  to  seek 
nothing  but  popularity  and  the  gratification  of  their  ambition, 
in  their  recent  desertion  of  the  court  party,  or  the  congrega- 
tion. 

In  the  evening  the  new  ministry,  which  had  at  length  been 
formed  in  the  course  of  the  day,  burst  like  the  revolutionary 
tocsin  upon  Paris. 

This  ministry  was  composed  of  the  Prince  de  Polignac, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Aflfairs  ;  M.  deLabourdonnaie,Home  Office ; 
M.  de  Bourmont,  Minister  of  War ;  M.  de  Montbel,  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction ;  M.  de  Com'voisier,  Minister  of  Justice  ; 
M.  de  Ghabrol,  Minister  of  Finance ;  and  M.  d'Haussez,  the 
Admiralty. 

The  Prince  de  Polignac  had,  without  consulting  him,  ap- 
pointed to  this  post  M.  de  Bigny,  still  glowing  with  his 
Navarino  popularity,  but  M.  de  Rigny  declined  it.  The  Duke 
d'AngouUme,  indignant  at  a  refusal  which  he  looked  upon 
almost  as  an  act  of  insubordination  in  a  naval  officer,  and  as  an 
insult  to  his  father,  said  to  M.  de  Higny,  while  reproaching 
him  for  his  timidity .  **  You  may  bid  adieu  to  any  promotion 
during  two  reigns  at  all  events."  This  Prince,  with  whom 
filial  affection  was  parainount  to  political  considerations,  had 
allowed  himself  to  be  led  by  the  King  to  an  extremity  which 
was  repugnant  to  his  good  sense  and  his  natural  disposition ; 
but  this,  during  all  his  life,  was  his  virtue  and  his  misfortune : 
he  was  a  son  before  he  was  a  prince  M.  de  Higny  was  re- 
placed by  M.  d'Haussez 


4t 
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XVI. 

TbeFD  wfB  not  a  singfe  name  in  M  this  cmsloiI  yf^aich  maa 
Bot  either  a  menace,  a  piwlttie,  era  oeoeesity  for  a  oamp  d'SkU. 
The  iBstiDCt  ef  France  and  of  Europe  iras  not  ^teoeited  ftira 
moment  in  the  matter.  There  axe  situations  winch  aie  abas- 
luteiy  prophetic. 

The  Prince  de  Petignae  was  a  oenfidaat  rather  lium  a 
minister.  Bom  at  «oart  during  the  first  storms  of  lAie  x«volu- 
tioQ,  he  was  son  to  tke  ladhf  whose  beauty  taad  afifecticm  had 
most  fascinated  the  heart  of  the  Queen  Sfoie  Antoinette,  and 
who  had  accumulated  the  greatest  share  of  disfavour  and  nn- 
populaiity  upen  the  name  of  Bonihon ;  he  was  IhiC  godson  of 
the  hapless  Queen ;  brought  up  on  the  knees  of  ihe  Oowat 
d'Artois ;  had  emigrated  ^vith  his  mother,  while  yet  a  child, 
when  his  &mily,  exposed  to  the  enmity  of  the  people  even  by 
the  lustre  of  its  devotion  to  royalty,  was  compelled  to  fly  flom 
Veisailles,  as  if  to  remove  all  pretext  for  the  public  maledic- 
tions and  the  dangers  of  the  court;  he  was  educated  and 
adopted,  as  it  were,  by  the  Count  d'Artoie,  being  one  of  his 
aides-de-camp  during  the  emigration ;  while  yet  a  mere  strip* 
ling  he  was  connected  with  the  proceedings  of  Georges'  plot 
against  the  First  Consul ;  he  was  arrested  in  Paris,  at  that  period 
of  suspicion,  with  his  brother,  and  oondemned  to  death  as  an 
accomplice  of  this  attempt;  threatened  with  pardon  in  con- 
sideraticm  of  his  interesting  youth,  and  generously  contending 
for  death  with  his  brother  who  was  older  than  himself,  a  sub- 
lime contest  which  melted  to  pity  not  only  the  judges  but  the 
First  Consul  himself;  he  was  imprisoned  for  life  at  Vinoemifia 
but  subsequently  pardoned  and  released ;  he  emigrated  aj^aiii 
to  rej(Mn  his  prince,  and  returned  with  him  in  1814.  By  <be 
favour  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  he  was  invested  with  military 
rank  and  diplomatic  i^inctions  at  Rome,  where  his  religkma 
fenpour  procured  him  the  private  eonfldence  of  the  pontiioata. 
In  1815  he  was  a  refugee  at  Ghent,  and  fectght  in  Soivy  at 
the  head  of  an  insurrection  of  French  royalkts  against  the 
Emperor;  he  debated  almost  alone,  in  the  tribune  of  tho 
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^t^^Qmtt&r,  to  yfMiik  ke  MNEchr  csMadtt  i^Mrr^  tsShi  for  by 
bis  consckutu  fts  «  OfaiiitiaB,  bttt  #hicli  «t  Ibe^  sattie  thise 
seemed  to  keep  in  reserve  his  political  opinions  also,  as  an 
unconditional  royalist:  he  w&s  next  sent  on  an  embassy  to 
London,  as  if  to  blot  out  by  his  absence  his  natal  unpopu- 
liddty  and  to  iMilun»  hk  kmm/hige  of  pttWc  tSam:  he  was 
fifsoMilly  mteoim  ki  Fumoe,  md  only  i«oogfiis«d  by  Ms 
Mtte  «ii  bf  all  the  ftejtti^m»  atttebnd  to  it^  he^mm  eon** 
mAMM^f  rijfifbA  or  witug,  s0  tli«  hop»  of  the  saeterdotal  paaty, 
tfa»  ffinnpail  wettb^n  of  whieii,  etti^fMntd  in  Lonefofi,  bad  feti 
hii  infaney  ^v^itb  d<»ctrines  inewK^pcetible  mih  the  Hb^rty  and 
mipiitifty  of  fMic  wonbap,  as  the  ligrvourite  of  the  oe«rftier  a»d 
samtboctMa  petftf ,  wboser  credH  in  the  state  ivoiild  revive  witb 
bis  flttfiMT,  and  ftially,  »»  tbe  devoted  but  blind  myrttiMon  of  a 
KiMif  i»lioBe  \vlll  wtB  to  bifti  ae  tbe  fiat  of  heaven:  such  was 
Ihe  «speet  pitBsented  by  Pfkiee  de  PolignAe  in  the  opmion  of 

Those  who,  like  the  author  of  this  narrative^  beheld  biffi 
neafttr,  and  judged  of  Mm  ^tb  fewer  prejudices',  am  in  M.  de 
Foligiiae  not  tbe^  tmtw  praductioii  of  birth  md  the  aeeidenta  ol 
contt  iBLVcmr,  b«t  tHiat  the  lapse  of  time-,  tbe  viciattitfrdes*  of 
lilft,  long  cafdtily,  study,  aod  public  affairs  bad  made  hm — tf 
mm  nkmt  ee&t^ma)  i^peavance  iDealkd  in  has  features  and 
the  dfeganev  c^  bis  carriage,  tbe  delicate  imd  aristocratical 
beauty  of  bis^  motb^,  impressed  with  tbe  melancholy  of  long 
imprisonrnent)  with  a  fedle  and  graceful  intelMgenee  applied 
some^v^t  late  to^poHtittftl  alEkiirs^  possessing  tmder  a  medhatfve 
appeauBioa,^  only  tbe  mrface  of  reflection',  with  a  spvriit  of  r&y- 
alinn  wbicb  iMMle  ef  tbe  King  not  only  a  fiMfber,  but  tbe 
shadow  df  God  tipM»  eaftb.  His  piety  was  more  suited  to  a 
ebfetef  than  a  palsee,  and  was  sowetimes  elevttted  Uf  eestaey, 
hnPftng  sufHSTMattifal  iaterventions  of  divine  grace  in  human 
daitiny  ^  b«l  Im  had  a  ntilum)  geodness  wbieb  pfeeerved  him 
Iratt  aM  iatotoftanee,  and  atill  mote  from  t^l  pcfseeotion  of 
eammmB  or  psity^  legstb^r  ¥Hh  peiiiical  Gpm(m»  wbkfa 
would  very  sincerely  have  admitted  representativerinstitsrtions,— 
Ipv^fided  ^se  bat&titations,  which  bis  inattentive  nrtnd  had  mo- 
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Portrait  of  M.  de  Laboordoimaic. 


delled  upon  those  of  England,  vnthout  comprehending  anything 
of  the  French  revolution  of  1789 — ^had  comprised  an  indissoluble 
trinity  of  the  nobility,  the  commons,  and  the  church. 

XVII. 

M.  de  Labourdonnaie  represented,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
countiy,  a  terrorist  of  royalty,  desirous  of  combatting  the 
revolution  with  the  same  weapons  that  the  revolution  had 
made  use  of  in  combatting  royalism.  A  man  whose  opuiions 
were  inseparable  from  passion,  and  with  whom  violence  formed 
an  essential  ingredient  of  eloquence.  In  1815  he  was  a  Yen- 
dean  tribune,  and  had  become  a  statesman  in  1829 ;  his  name 
alone,  which  had  so  often  frightened  both  liberals  and  Bona- 
partists  when  he  demanded  from  Louis  XYIII«  proscriptions 
by  categories,  made  the  moderate  men  of  all  parties  shudder 
when  they  saw  him  who  had  accused  M.  de  Peyrounet  of 
effeminacy,  become  the  moderator  and  arbiter  of  the  councils 
of  Charles  X. 

This  violence  of  M.  de  Labourdonnaie  was,  however,  more 
in  his  attitude  than  his  character  His  absolute  and  implacable 
theories  in  the  tribune  were  at  bottom  nothing  but  verbose 
gratifications,  thrown  out  to  feed  that  reputation  for  power 
which  he  loved  to  maintain  in  the  saloons  of  the  aristocracy 
and  in  the  ch&teaus  of  La  Vendee  They  did  not  invest  in 
their  showy  folds  either  the  fixed  systems  or  the  active  will 
of  the  statesman,  whose  fire  evaporated  in  polemics.  The 
resounding  of  a  carefully  written  speech  to  the  extremities  of 
the  country  satisfied  Ids  vanity  Always  threatening,  but 
never  string,  he  rather  wished  for  fame  than  power.  His 
ambition  was  noise ;  and  he  thundered  rather  to  be  heard  by 
his  friends  than  to  crush  his  enemies  Charles  X.,  who  had 
taken  the  orator  for  the  man,  and  who  had  hoped  to  find  in 
M.  de  Labourdonnaie  a  monarchical  Mirabeau»  was  not  long 
in  perceiving  that  he  had  introduced  to  his  council  nothing 
but  a  sonorous  word,  an  absent  thought,  a  will  without  unpnl- 
sion,  object,  or  design. 

.  M  de  Bourmont,  Minister  of  War,  was  La  Vendue  itself 
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summoned  through  his  name  to  the  council  to  give  laws  to 
France.  This  name  recalled  not  only  the  armed  spirit  of  party, 
the  hloodthirsty  hatred  of  1798  hetween  the  bleus  and  the 
hlancSy  and  the  civil  war,  hut  it  recalled,  through  Waterloo, 
desertion  to  a  foreign  power  in  the  midst  of  a  campaign ;  and 
it  also  recalled,  through  the  trial  of  Marshal  Ney,  against 
whom  M.  de  Bourmont,  his  subordinate  officer,  had  given 
evidence  without  discretion,  one  of  the  most  implacable  severi- 
ties of  the  Eestoration,  and  one  of  those  tragical  deaths  for 
which  the  Bourbons  were  the  most  bitterly  reproached.  The 
selection  of  such  a  minister  of  war  resembled  a  revocation  of 
the  amnesty  which  the  wisdom  of  Louis  XVIII.  had  thrown 
over  the  glory  and  the  errors  of  the  French  army.  It  seemed 
also  to  agitate  politically  the  blood  of  Waterloo,  to  retrace  in- 
cessantly its  sorrow  and  its  national  humiliation  in  the  name 
of  the  deserter  of  the  army. 

It  is  true  that  M.  de  Bourmont  had  redeemed  these  mis- 
fortunes of  his  name  by  all  the  endowments  of  the  military 
man,  the  party  chief,  and  the  statesman ;  the  civil  war  which 
found  him  in  the  cradle,  had  steeped  him  from  his  earliest 
years  in  all  the  daring  of  its  battle-fields,  and  in  all  the 
mysteries  of  its  plots;  the  wars  of  the  Empire,  which  he 
subsequently  passed  through  with  glory,  after  the  pacification 
of  Brittany,  had  given  him  for  competitors  in  the  road  to 
fame  those  same  generals  of  the  republic  whom  he  had  formerly 
had  for  enemies.  Napoleon  had  distinguished  him  for  his 
military  talents,  amidst  all  those  warriors  brought  up  at  his 
side,  or  under  him,  to  the  profession  of  arms.  But  M.  de 
Bourmont  was  more  than  a  soldier.  He  had  intellect  and 
ambition  capable  of  undertaking,  and  even  excelling,  in  all 
the  parts  which  the  mutability  of  revolutionary  times  present 
to  those  characters  whose  genius  leads  to  fortune.  Variable 
and  at  the  same  time  a  &talist,  sometimes  dozmg  like  the 
Orientals,  in  a  degree  of  idleness  and  effeminacy  which  left 
events  to  take  their  course,  at  others  waking  with  a  start  at 
the  call  of  circumstances,  and  displaying  that  activity  which 
multiplies  time,  actually  devouring  business,  bold  and  pru- 
dent, mysterious  and  confiding,  capable  of  lengthened  patience 
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and  of  strokes  of  Miittckf ,  vitb  «  fwid  •(  Mif^  M^id  JVid 
pliable ;  a  negodtttor  lijr  nalove,  oumMg  wjik  U»  9apm9|rs, 
ffftak  wi4h  hw  eqaals,  agiMabk  to  hi^  jutorfiiMtfiw;  soddeolj 
bwBtiag  from  his  hftbitnd  stteiMi  Igr  Q$sib^  of  ekqiimfie, 
illttmkMtiBg  die  c<miieil  4»f  wog^  or  ppliti«d  combuMtioQ3; 
faithfql  to  ike  eaiwo  of  his  ataij  jmum  1m0  f roga  big(^  Aau 
from  his  sanguine  natore  and  his  sentiooMbK  of  honour,  AOd 
by  that  Yerj  earelessness  m  piiaeipla  better  ^Jrsytot^  than 
any  one  else  to  serve  a  Beatonudon  «itbo»t  participating  in  its 
madness ;  his  pensire  brow,  his  i^e  of  fixe*  bis  tliin  Ups^  bis 
intelligent  smile,  his  eomplsxioa  embrowned  by  the  sun  and 
the  biTooae,  his  elegant  figure,  Us  ligbt  step,  Us  &wliar 
gesture,  and  his  brief  expreflsioiis,  indicated  at  the  first  glance 
a  man  superior  to  all  around  him.  It  was  impossible  to  catoh 
a  ^impse  of  him  in  tha  midst  of  a  group  of  genersl  officers* 
without  asking  his  name,  or  to  have  seen  him  once  without  for 
ever  after  reeollecting  him.  €k]di  was  tba  minister  of  war ; 
his  only  misfortune  was  to  be  calkd  Bonrmont.  ChiurlsK  X« 
and  M.  de  Poligaac  had  not  thoiBght  of  this;  but  France 
imagined  that  they  had,  and  that  ho  Imwight  civil  wssir  with 
him  to  the  coumcil. 


XVIII 

M.  de  Mostbel  was  a  new  nams  in  fM^  sAirs ;  and  he 
^tered  on  thom  with  only  half  a  reputation,  hoooursMy  ac- 
quired  in  the  administration  of  Tonlouse,  of  which  h#  wns 
mayor,  and  in  the  tribune  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  wbiijre 
he  had  nobly  and  eourageoimly  sustained  tha  power  Sli4  c^r 
Tered  the  disgrace  of  his  friend  M.  da  ViU^le,  This  was  avi- 
dently  a  hand  held  ont  to  the  return  of  the  lattar  tP  th4  King's 
eoundl.  It  ^rther  gave  an  honournd  mi  m  agia^lde 
speaker  to  the  Ofaamber,  where  all  piirties  paid  honiago  to 
his  character. 

M.  de  CourvoisteF  was  the  titahjf  onrtor  of  the  cqi^muI  ; 
his  name  had  a  less  alarming  signi&sanos  fot  tJta  Qon9titntiao. 
He  had  defended,  with  a  diiuse  and  impsssiamid  liUffiifimfm* 
the  system  of  M.  Decazes ;  but  ainns  than  Ua  soliteiy  MsA 
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abrupt  genius  had  thrown  hina,  it  was  noA,  into  the  mystw 
systona  of  the  Count  4e  Maiatve  aad  «£  M.  de  Bonald,  and 
into  the  pious  soj^iisas  of  the  eleiicsl  party.  In  t\n»  orator, 
so  long  huried  iB  his  retneat  of  Mount  Jura,  laigkt  abe  be 
foind  again  either  the  old  fauatiis  of  the  ohartor,  or  the  new 
one  of  ahsolutism.  Baa  name  ires  less  a  menace  than  an 
enigma  in  the  nuniatry* 

Our  readers  are  aeqpisintod  with  M.  de  Ghabrol,  an  ohsti 
nato  member  of  adimmisteration»  ke^nng  himself  in  the  back- 
ground, or  making  himself  subordinate  in  all  political  regimes ; 
giving  neither  pledges  ner  alarms  to  publio  opinion,  and  com- 
plaisantly  agreeing  to>  oomplete,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
King,  a  caupd'^UU  ministry,  with  equal  readiness  as  a  n^inistry 
of  the  charter. 

With  respect  to  M.  de  Haussez,  prifet  of  Grenoble,  he  was 
a  stranger ;  but  the  choice  which  had  fidlen  upon  him  made  him 
known  to  the  public.  He  was  estimated  according  to  his  real 
chai«£ter,  as  cabbie  of  devotion,  but  incapable  of  resisting 
measures  which  might  hear  the  colouring  of  fidelity  and  of 
danger  for  the  welfare  of  the  Sjing. 

XIX. 

Public  opioian  and  the  press,  which  had  been  preparing  hr 
some  months  to  learn  everything,  and  to  dare  everything  against 
a  desperate  attempt  of  the  crown,  burst  forth  on  the  following 
day  in  anger,  in  threats,  or  in  gloomy  forebodings,  which  in  a 
fi^w  hours  threw  the  whole  country  into  agitation.  **  Coblentz ! 
Waterloo!  1816  J"  exclaimed  the  Journal  desDibats,  analyz- 
ing the  names  of  the  ministers ;  *'  the  emigration  in  M.  de 
PeUgnac  I  Desertion  to  the  enemy  in  M.  de  Bourmont !  The 
hanrors  of  the  prosciiption  in  M.  de  Labonrdonnaie.  These  are 
the  thiee  principles  in  the  three  personages  of  the  mimstiyf 
Pxess  it  and  it  will  drop  out  nothing  but  humiliation,  misfor 
tuae,  and  danger  I     Unhappy  France  !  Unhappy  King !" 

M.  Guizoft  and  M.  Thiers,  the  former  in  the  journal  Le 
Temps,  the  latter  in  the  National,  an  organ  that  he  afterwards^ 
brought  into  credit  by  a  style  of  polemics,  in  which  were  fore- 
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seen  under  the  aninuttion  oi  the  public  xTriter  the  mind  of  the 
future  minister,  thundered  against  the  insanity  of  the  King. 
The  writers  of  a  still  more  popular  opposition  congratulated 
themselves  loudly  that  a  war,  openly  declared  by  such  names 
againftt  the  constitution,  would   at  length  tear  asunder  the 
hypocritical  veil  behind  which  the  Church,  the  aristocracy,  and 
the  court  had  been  hatching  their  plots  for  the  last  six  years 
against  all  public  liberties.     The  societies  both  patent    and 
concealed,  such  as  the  directing  committee  of  M.  de  Lafayette, 
and  the  society  Aide-toi,  le  del  faidera,  of  MM.  de  Broglie  and 
Guizot  prepared  themselves  for  the  attack,  or  for  resistance. 
Associations   and  clubs  for  the   defence   of  the  threatened 
institutions  were  opened  in  every  town  in  the  kingdom,  ^nd 
pledged  themselves   to  support    the  measure  of  withholding 
the  supplies  which  had  preceded  the  downfall  of  the  Stuarts 
in  England.     M.  de  La&yette,  equally  ardent  in  his  old  age 
for  the  ruin  of  the  monarchy,  as  in  the  early  scenes  of  1789, 
travelled  through  Dauphiny,  an  insurrectional  country,  where 
the   revolution   had  fought  its   first  battle  at  Yi2dlle.     He 
was  there  decreed  crowns  of  oak;  and  he  entered  Lyons  in 
triumph,  in  a  carriage   drawn  by  four  white  horses,  a  sou- 
venir of  the  federation   immortalised  in  the  memory  of  the 
people.     One  hundred  thousand  persons  formed  his  cortege, 
and  his  carriage  was  preceded  by  three  hundred  young  men 
on  horseback.     The  citizens  received  him  with  speeches  at 
the  gates  of  the  city. 

"  This  day,"  he  replied  to  them,  "  I  find  myself  in  the 
midst  of  you,  at  a.  moment  which  I  should  call  critical,  if 
I  did  not  see  in  this  powerful  city  that  calm,  and  even 
disdainful  firmness  of  a  great  people  who  know  their  rights 
and  feel  their  power  !*'  He  had  no  further  occasion  to  con- 
spire, the  government  conspired  for  him,  and  France  con- 
spired with  him.  Uneasy  expectation  and  a  fearful  immobility 
were,  during  these  last  months  of  1829,  the  prelude  to  in- 
evitable war  between  the  country  and'  its  government  which 
stood  facing  each  other  to  ascertain  which  should  strike  the 
first  blow 
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XX. 

Meanwhile  the  ministiy  eeemed  to  recoil  before  that 
which  it  had  braved  in  its  formation.  It  might  be  said  that 
its  line  of  policy  was  to  exhaust,  by  dint  of  immobility  and  in- 
nocence, the  commotions  and  .suspicions  by  which  it  was 
xtssailed.  M.  de  Labourdonnaie  published  a  circular  to  the 
jprifeU,  which  announced  neither  projects  hostile  to  the  con- 
stitution, nor  violent  tension  in  the  springs  of  government. 
M.  de  Polignac  occupied  himself  with  his  despatches  and  with 
the  diplomatic  mechanism  of  his  department. 

But  all  on  a  sudden  some  intestine  dissensions,  which  were 
already  smouldering  in  the  council,  between  men  who  had  been 
grouped  together  by  the  wishes  of  the  King  rather  than  by  any 
preconcerted  S3anpathy  amongst  themselves,  broke  out  by  the 
retirement  of  M.  de  Labourdonnaie.  It  was  thought  that  this 
secession  was  a  denouncement  in  the  council  of  the  consequences 
of  the  intended  blow  to  which  this  minister  would  not  lend 
himself.  Public  alarm,  therefore,  increased  at  the  violence  of 
that  policy  which  had  caused  even  such  a  man  to  hesitate. 
But  nothing  of  this  was  the  case ;  a  vain  pre-eminence  in  the 
council  of  which  the  Prince  de  Polignac  affected  the  presi- 
dency, but  which  M.  de  Labourdonnaie  would  not  suboiit  to, 
afforded  a  pretext  and  an  occasion  for  this -dismemberment  of 
the  cabinet.  The  King,  who  had  hoped  to  find  in  M.  de  La 
bourdonnaie  both  strength  and  inspiration,  had  been  struck  with 
the  nullity  of  his  thoughts.  The  genius  of  no  man  is  per- 
mitted to  prevail  against  the  instinct  of  a  whole  people,  and 
against  the  truth  of  a  position.  The  charter  was  the  truth  of 
the  Restoration,  and  in  seeking  for  sophisms  against  this  truth 
the  most  ingenious  men  could  find  nothing.  M.  de  Labour- 
donnaie himself  eagerly  seized  on  the  first  pretext  to  withdraw 
rather  than  acknowledge  his  incapacity,  or  to  avoid  the  respon- 
sibility of  a  catastrophe  into  the  combination  of  which  he  had 
rashly  entered.  Two  attempts  at  power,  without  any  possible 
result  but  some  acts  of  insanity,  had  punished  him  with  fifteen 
years  of  headlong  opposition.    He  was  finally  absorbed  in  the 
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peerage,  with  the  honours  of  sepolture  dae  to  fallen  ambition, 
and  his  name  was  therein  extinguished  in  silence. 

XXI 

Tbe  nupenom  iojunotions  of  the  Gamtte  de  France  com- 
pelled the  Prince  de  Polignae  to  giye  the  Home  Office  to  M.  de 
Montbel,  to  serve  there  as  a  pledge  or  a  hope  to  the  party  of 
M.  de  Tillele,  of  ^ich  M.  de  Montbel  was  the  precursor  orthe 
continnator  in  the  eyes  of  M.  de  Genoude.  A  minister  of 
public  instmctioin  wa«  next  sought  for  to  replace  M.  de  Mont- 
bel. An  orator  beiiig  required,  M.  Booher,  a  young  judge  of 
talent  and  chozacter,  which  had  raised  him  by  his  merit  alone 
to  tide  second  post  in  the  ministary  of  justice,  was  consulted  by 
the  King,  on  the  aptitude  and  eloquence  of  the  pleaders  in  the 
different  courts  of  justice  in  the  kingdom.  M.  Bocher  iadi- 
oated  M.  Guemon  de  Bonville,  whoae  fine  talents  thus  raised 
him  unconsciously  to  the  splendour  and  troubles  of  powear  m  a 
moment  of  cnsia  and  of  gloom.  To  accept  was  to  devote  him- 
self, to  refcoe  might  look  like  oowardiee;  M.  Guemon  id 
Eanville  therefDre  accepted. 

During  these  changes,  in  which  the  King  and  M.  de  PoH^ 
nae  sought  for  the  shibitity  of  their  govermoaent,  the  eleetiMM 
made  good  the  opposition  in  the  Chamber,  by  retumiag  wsmk 
the  most  distrust^l*  against  the  supposed  designs  of  the  cenEl; 
everything,  therefore,  breathed  approaching  war.  On  both 
sides  were  sent,  not  pacific  ccmnsellora,  but  2»alQUft  oombatanls. 

XXII. 

r 

Two  historical  characters  made  their  first  appearaince  «t 
this  period  of  politdcal  assemblies,  as  if  to  predict  the  agitfttlQiis 
with  which  they  were  to  associate  their  lc»g  career;  one  ef 
these  was  M.  Guizot,  and  the  other  M.  Benryer.  M.  Ckuflot 
had  been  known  since  1814,  at  first  as  the  secret  confidant  »f 
the  Abbe  de  Moiit^squieu  \mder  a  royalist  ministiy ;  azid  than 
as  the  avowed  agent  of  the  legitimist  megociaticnis  at  GhsHt . 
he  returned  freaa  this  short  political  emigcation  to  laai  his  fair 
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to  tiie  Bidieliea  mmttpjf  mknch,  wm  imrom  of  fw^naefltliiig 
ioy«li8m  by  blendkig  it  with  liberty.     He  m»  the  piivste 
coittifielior  «nd  confidential  puUicifBt  of  M.  Deeazes,  whosi  be 
supported  with  his  fiiende,  M.  VilkxxuMn*  M.  de  B«if^» 
V.  de  8tae]«  and  M.  de  Barante,  paitieansi  of  hia  theoriee*  ^ 
borrowed  from  the  histoij  of  the  Btimtta,  and  ill-cidaptod  to  his 
own  oonntry.    Qe  «M8  an  adept  lef  M.  Boyer-CoUard,  of  whom 
be  had  been  the  disciple  before  he  becaaae  the  rival*  and    * 
Gveaited  with  him  the  seet  of  the  DoctriiKmes^r^tim  sehism  bj 
tarns  stem  and  officious  of  rojBjism ;  advancing  n2oi»  and  more 
in  liberalism  m  proporticm  as  the  repcesentaliYe  spirit  guamn- 
teed  more  victories  and  xxuxe  honour  to  its  organs ;  accepting 
the  disgrace  of  the  eourt,  afiter  the  foil  of  M.  Decazes,  with  as 
nmeh  eageniess  as  he  had  aanvassed  for  its  &?our;  &U}ng 
nobly  with  his  friends,  and  rising  alone  by  the  superiority  of 
bis  will  and  his  talent  in  joonialism>  in  Utenture,  and  in  Ae 
prefeesoitship  of  history.    He  was  a  laborioiis  writer,  an  elo 
qnent  professor,  an  inde&tigable  publicist,  and  a  useful  p«rty 
man,  sssuming  the  task  of  creating  theories,  ideas^  sophismSt 
and  even  passions,  for  the  benefit  of  the  thoughtless  but  anhi* 
tibus  men  ^  his  sect;  his  was  a  repntatioB  bzoeding  ia  tius 
shade  between  the  throne  and  the  people,  to  com*  forward  at  the 
critical  moment  to  support  legitimacy  or  raroltttion  as  might 
best  suit  his  purposes.     He  was  a  superb  young  man,  whose 
countenance  displayed  neither  modesty  nor  timidity,  the  graces 
of  youth ;  but  who,  with  his  pensive  beauty  and  his  ardent  eye, 
afforded  a  ^impse  of  the  sombre  fine  of  voUtion  DStber  than 
the  flame  of  genius  and  enthusiasm.     Having  become  the  soul 
of  an  opposidon  which  was  still  monarchical,  the  potfooege  of 
the  revolutionary  opposition  at  length  bore  M,  Guixot  to  the 
foot  of  the  tribune,  which  he  was  to  ascend,  to  control,  and  to 
ftll  from  amidst  sueh  ruin  and  confusion. 

M.  Berryer  was  a  young  man,  at  thai  time  unknown  exe^t 
at  the  bar ;  the  gift  of  eloquence,  the  flash  of  intelligeaee*  the 
splendour  of  countenance,  the  integrity  of  look,  the  magnar 
nimity  of  mind,  the  cordiality  and  power  of  gesture,  and  the 
raanly  and  graceful  vibration  of  accent,  began  to  distinguirii 
him  amongst  hm  rivals,  as  one  of  those  prodigies  of  the  i 
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vrhich  burst  forth  immediately  that  they  show  themselves  in 
political  assemblies,  and  whose  superiority  is  accepted  with 
pride  for  their  country,  because,  being  veiled  by  juvenile 
candour  and  modesty,  it  obtains  pardon  through  character  for 
«  that  talent  so  humiliating  to  envy,  and  so  crushing  to  livalship. 
M.  Berryer  being  connected  by  family  and  sociely  with  the 
high  ranks  of  aristocracy  and  letters,  towards  which  the  ele- 
gancies of  life  and  of  thought  attracted  him  by  nature  and 
habit,  he  was  the  hope  of  the  court,  the  church,  and  the  monar- 
chy. He  was  caressed  by  that  party  as  an  unhoped-for  favour, 
and  he  was  looked  for  in  the  political  tribune  as  an  avenger ; 
the  revolution  had  had  its  Mirabeau,  and  Providence  owed  ite 
Berryer  to  legitimacy.  The  King  and  M.  de  Folignac  had 
neglected  nothing  to  open  the  Chamber  to  him,  and  he  entered 
it  preceded  by  the  favour  of  the  croWn  and  the  ministry ; 
miracles  were  expected  from  him.  Borne  on  this  popularity 
of  the  crown,  the  saloons,  and  the  chateaus,«.fiGdthful  to  the  hopes 
that  were  founded  upon  him  as  upon  the  oath  of  his  genius — 
seduced  by  his  courage  and  by  the  dangers  of  the  crisis, — he 
unfortunately  entered  the  arena,  more  eager  to  combat  than  to 
make  himself  a  politician,  and  he  was  going  to  speak  before  he 
had  begun  to  think. 

Such,  at  that  period,  was  this  great  orator 

XXIII. 

The  council  of  ministers,  thus  recomposed,  deliberated  on 
the  language  it  should  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  King  on  the 
opening  of  the  session.  The  majority  of  the  mimstiy  recom- 
mended an  inoffensive  and  paternal  speech,  which,  by  attesting 
the  forbearance  of  the  crown,  must  aggravate  by  the  contrast 
the  provocations  of  the  Chamber,  if  it  allowed  itself  to  fly  out, 
like  the  last  Assembly,  in  admonitions  and  disrespecdful  in- 
sinuations. But  the  King  seemed  anxious  to  commence  the 
struggle.  M.  de  Polignac  communicated  to  him  his  supernatu- 
ral confidence  in  the  all-powerful  nature  of  divine  majesty; 
his  court,  before  which  he  had  so  often  pronounced,  since  his 
acoession  to  the  throne,  expressions  of  contempt  for  the  revo- 
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lution ;  even  the  Duke  d'Angoul^me,  so  imbued  until  then  with 
the  wisdom  of  his  uncle  Louis  XVIII.*  but  now  so  identified, 
through  filial  devotion,  with  the  irritations  of  his  father  and 
his  King, — all  impelled  the  sovereign  to  violent  language  and 
measures.  To  quell  the  country  was  the  watchword,  of  the 
court.  Even  the  very  features  of  the  King,  of  the  princes, 
and  of  the  princesses,  wore  the  character  of  these  thoughts. 
It  is  asserted  that  the  Duke  d' Orleans  himself  encouraged  the 
King  to  assume  the  tone  of  a  master ;  in  shorty  nothing  but 
menaces  were  breathed  at  the  Tuileries. 

On  receiving  the  great  bodies  of  the  state  on  the  first  day 
of  the  year  1830,  the  monarch  had  been  short  and  disdainful 
in  his  replies  to  the  addresses.  The  Duchess  d'Angouleme» 
surpassing  the  premeditated  coldness  of  the  King,  was  almost 
insulting  in  her  manner,  at  the  moment  when  the  judges* 
whom  the  court  accused  of  base  complaisance  for  the'  revolu- 
tion in  some  recent  sentences  in  political  matters,  had  pre- 
sented themselves  and  were  bowing  before  her.  "  Pass  on» 
gentlemen ! "  she  said,  pointiug  to  the  door  of  the  hall  of 
audience.  This  expression  resounded  through  Paris,  as  a 
woman's  revenge  against  the  impartiality  of  justice,  and  em- 
bittered public  opinion.  The  King's  speech  was  looked  for 
with  anxiety  as  the  inevitable  shock  between  the  throne  and 
the  country.  This  was  drawn  up  by  M.  de  Courvoisier,  and 
was  equally  dignified  and  proper  up  to  the  last  paragraph^ 
which  was  thus  conceived : 

"If  culpable  intrigues  should  raise  up  obstacles  to  my 
government,  which  it  is  not  my  wish  to  anticipate,  I  should 
find  strength  to  surmount  them  in  my  resolution  to  maintain 
the  public  peace,  in  the  just  confidence  of  the  French,  and  in 
ih%  love  they  have  always  shown  for  their  King." 

This  sentence,  by  exhibiting  the  King  alone  as  the  ulti- 
mate resource  of  good  order  and  the  supreme  arbiter  of  public 
peace,  seemed  to  efGeice  the  Chambers  altogether,  and  to  appeal 
from  them  eventually  to  the  superior  and  final  power  of  the 
crown.  It  was  contested  by  M.  Guemon  de  Ranville,  the 
new  minister  of  public  instruction,  who  demanded  that  the 
King  should  associate  the  constitutional  support  of  the  Oham- 
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b6f8  tdtfr  bis*  penosdi  ttgenunff  in  tbff  prGtiston  di  uitf  nMRttef' 
cMeal  meascrres  to  l>e  adopted.  His  yoaih  csxaei  the  cottCemp- 
tQOus  rejection  of  ids  wise  observation.  The  King  dtuatAmd 
to  BhofW  liiinself  tf  monardi  above  all  instittttionB  in  i^  yttt- 
sp^ctiVe  of  doming  events. 

On  the  find  Masrch  he  delivered*  his  speech  t6  hoi^  Chambiers, 
assembfed  in  the  Lotcvre.  Royal  majesty  was  never  snrroimtted 
by  greater  civfl  ani  military  pomp ;  and  the  acceofef  of  the 
Pttnce  never  displayed  greater  resolntion'.  The*  Chaiwlitefs 
listened  to  his  words  in  a  state  of  uneat^  meditatk)V,  and 
France,  in  an  attitude  of  attention,  drd  not  at  tbto  first  mo- 
ment look  npon  th«m  as  a  defiance.  The  applauses  el  the 
spectatofs  made  up  for  the  silence  of  the  deputies. 

M.  Eoyer  Cbllard,  elected  president  by  the  three  tniited 
oppositions,  henceforward' forming  the  majority  in  the  Cham^r, 
was  confirmed  by  the  King,  who  could  not  see  an:  adversmy 
of  Ids  crown  in  a  man  that  had  been  for  so  many  years  ^ 
avowed  conspirator  of  legitimacy,  and  the  secret  counBener 
of  his  dynasty.  The  Chamber,  but  little  touched  at  thia  con- 
descension, charged  MM.  de  Preissac,  De  Keratry,  Dbpont 
(de  FEure),  Gauthier,  Sebadtiani,  Dupin,  De  Siade,  and  Le- 
pelletier  d'^Aulnay  to  prepare  a  draft  of  an  address  in  reply 
to  the  King's  speech;  the  names  albne  of  this  committee 
indicated  what  its  nature  would  be.  They  were  all  members 
of  the  defection  party,  of  the  left  centre,  and  of  the  extreme 
left,  or,  like  M.  Etienne,  of  the  Bbnapartist  party  of  the 
hundred  days,  morepersonal  adversaries  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty. 

This  address  was  drawn  up  by  M.  Etienne,  a  writer 
practised  in  the  ability  and  even  the  tricks  of  the  habitual 
style  of  opposition  in  the  Minerve  journal,  an'  ar&enal  of  ail 
the  passions  and  all  the  party  tactics  against  the  Bourbons. 
It  disguised  wonderfully  well  its  hostile  intentions,  und^  the 
discretion  and  external  probity  of  its  language.  Had  it  Been' 
written  by  a  sincere,  affectionate,  and  afflicted  royalist,  alii  wiiof 
were  attached  to  the  monarchy  might  sign  it ;  adulation*  evca 
towards  the  King's  person  would  palliate  its  vioJation,  xasiet 
the  mask  of  affection,  of  the  royal  prerogative  in  the  free  choice 
of  his  ministers     The  opposition  had  never  phwed  so  bdft  ff 
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band  upon  the  Grown,  nor  bad  it  ev«r  heSam  m  •m{iliatiHdl|r 
uttend,  by  the  veioe  of  its  orguu,  a  protfoaaioa  of  iakh  » 
monarcbical  and  so  Bourbonian.  After  tbe  usual  reply,  mti 
for  word,  on  public  affisdrs,  diplomacy,  and  finance  : — 

*'  Sire,"  continued  tbe  address,  **  amid  tbe  unanimous  sen 
timaats  of  mpmsi  and-afifoetioa  with  wbicb  yonr  people  i^ioacb 
yoa,  oonsideisdble  wnnmimwa  eziats  in  tbe  mindi  of  aU«  wbi^ 
difltnrba  the  saountf  thai  Fxanoe  bad  begun  to  eigoy,  taints 
the  ioujreai  of  its  parospeiity,  and  osigbt,  if  prolonged,  beoome 
fatal  to  its  repose*  Oar  oonaeieiios,  our  bonoiir,  tbe  fidelity 
we  htLte  sworn  to  yoa,  and  which  we  will  always  maintain, 
inqpose  upon  ns  tbe  doty  of  revealing  to  yon  the  cause.  Tbe 
charter,  whidi  we  owe  to  the  wisdom  of  yoor  august  predecessor, 
and  tbe  advantages  of  wbicb  your  Majesty  has  the  firm  intmi- 
tioa  to  Qgnsoiidate,  ootosecsates  as  a  A^  tbe  intervention  of 
tbe  oottntiy  in  the  deliberations  on  public  interests.  This  inter 
vention  ought  to  be,  and  in  faet  it  is,  indirect,  wisely  propor 
tioned,  circumscribed  within  limits  exactly  tiiaced,  and  whieh 
we  shall  never  suffer  any  one  to  dare  to  break  throu|^;  but  it 
is  positive  in  its  results,  for  it  constitulee  the  permanent  oon* 
currence  of  the  political  views  of  your  government  with  the 
wishes  of  your  people  to  be  the  indispensable  eondition  of  tbe 
regular  progress  of  puUic  affairs.  Sire,  onr  loyalty  and  our 
devotion  compel  ns  to  inform  yon  that  this  concorrence  does 
not  exist  An  mjost  diffidence  in  the  sentiments  and  the 
judgment  of  France  is  at  present  the  fundamental  opinion  of 
tbe  administration ;  your  people  are  afiiicted  at  this  because  it 
is  insohmg  to  them,  the^  are  uneasy  because  it  is  threatening 
to  their  liberties.  This  distrust  cannot  find  a  place  in  your 
noble  heart  No,  Sore,  Fraaee  no  more  wishes  far  anareby 
than  yoQ  do  hr  deiqpelism,  she  deserves  that  yea  should  have 
faith  in  ber  loyahy  as  ^  has  faith  in  your  pcomises :  between 
those  who  do  not  i^xecinte  a  nation  so  calm  and  so  fiEuthfui, 
and  OS  wlio,  with  a  pnfoand  oonvietion  now  repose  in  your 
breast  the  grief  ei  aa  eotiie  people,  jealous  of  tbe  esteem  and 
liie  eonfidanesiol  its  Imig,  it  is  for  your  Majesty's  enlightened 
wisdom  le  pffsnosnas*  The  royal  pserogatives  have  pAaeed  in 
your  hands  tbe^means  flf  insuring  between  the  fomem  o£  the 
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state  that  constittttional  harmony,  the  first  and  essential  con- 
dition of  the  strength  of  the  throne  and  of  the  greatness  of 
France." 

XXIV. 

There  were  two  meanings  in  this  address,  and  the  King 
being  well  advised  might,  as  he  chose,  adopt  either  one  or  the 
other.  In  its  form  the  Chamber  did  not  exceed  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  in  ap- 
prising the  King  that  distrust  existed  between  it  and  his^ 
ministers,  and  that  the  necessary  concurrence  of  the  two 
powers  was  suspended.  A  plain-dealing  and  a  powerful 
nation  could  not  express  this  in  language  more  respectful  and 
even  more  afflicted. 

But,  in  reality,  the  Chamber,  whose  only  constitutional  right, 
prescribed  by  the  charter,  was  to  give  or  refuse  its  votes  ta 
the  ministers,  without  otherwise  interfering  with  their  selec- 
tion, violated  the  charter,  usurped  the  Eing^s  prerogative,, 
destroyed  his  responsibility  by  destroying  his  liberty,  substituted* 
itself  for  the  crown,  dictated  imperiously  and  beforehand  his- 
choice  of  ministers,  and  transformed  a  monah^hical  sovereignty 
into  a  parliamentary  one. 

The  King  might  feign  to  have  understood  the  address  only 
in  the  first  sense,  he  might  thank  and  reassure  the  uneasy  but 
faithful  Chamber  as  to  his  intentions,  and  wait  until  it  should 
declare  itself  constitutionally,  by  accepting  or  rejecting  the 
laws,  more  or  less  judicious,  which  he  might  present  through 
his  ministers.  Every  true  friend  of  the  monarchy,  zealous  for 
the  preservation  of  the  throne  and  of  liberty,  would  have 
counselled  the  prince  to  adopt  this  course.  There  is  always 
something  indecisive  between  the  delicate  springs  of  repre- 
sentative government,  which  the  two  powers  should  leave  in  a 
vague  state,  and  which  is  destroyed  when  they  attempt  to 
define^  it  too  minutely.  No  power,  whether  it  be  that  of  the 
King,  or  that  of  the  people,  can  exist  without  wisdom,  where- 
as the  King  and  his  council  had  nothing  but  passion.  Thej 
hastened  to  assume  the  reprehensible  sense  of  the  address  a» 
a  text  for  an  open  contest  with  the  country 
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The  court  did  not  conceal  its  joy  at  the  opportonify  which 
at  length  offered  itself  to  the  King,  of  emancipating  the  crown, 
or  violating  the  charter.  The  spirit  of  madness  breathed 
around  Churles  X. 

The  address,  which  was  debated  in  the  Chamber  in  com- 
mittee with  closed  doors,  \vaa  opposed  with  energy  by  M.  de 
Lepine,  by  M.  de  Conny,  and  by  M.  de  Montbel.  M.  Berryer, 
the  future  champion  of  the  ministry,  ascended  the  tribune  for 
the  first  time,  and  tearing  asunder  all  the  reservations  and  all 
the  false  respect  of  the  committee,  showed  in  all  their  naked- 
ness the  usurpation  of  the  royal  prerogative,  the  audacity  con- 
cealed under  verbal  hypocrisy,  the  reign  of  two  rival  powers, 
the  anarchy  of  the  pretentions  of  the  coalition,  the  Chamber 
destroyed  hy  the  Crown,  or  the  Crown  abolished  in  its  greatest 
prerogative  by  the  Chamber.  He  was  the  prophet  of  the 
catastrophe ;  he  was  resplendent  with  truth ;  but  this  prophet 
was  the  advocate  of  M.  de  Folignac,  and,  under  the  truth  of 
the  speech,  there  was  the  reality  of  a  counter-revolution,  visible 
to  the  country  under  a  constitutional  disguise  in  the  person  of 
M.  de  Folignac. 

No  one  could  help  admiring  and  trembling,  but  no  one  was 
convinced ;  M.  Berryer  descended  vanquished  from  the  tribune ; 
and  M.  Eoyer-CoUard,  whose  ambiguous  oracles  were  then  com- 
plaisantly  left  to  the  interpretation  of  both  parties,  exclaimed, 
as  he  pointed  towards  the  young  debutant,  *'  It  is  not  only  an 
orator,  it  is  a  power  which  has  appeared  amongst  us !'' 

But  all  was  vain,  the  address  represented  a  coalition  majo- 
rity :  some  voted  for  it  for  its  honesty,  some  for  its  perfidy, 
some  for  its  respect,  and  others  for  its  audacity.  M.  Lorgeril, 
a  moderate  and  conciliating  deputy  of  the  centre,  proposed  a 
compromising  amendment,  which  would  let  the  warning  remain 
without  violating  the  prerogative.  "No,  no,"  exclaimed  M. 
Guizot ;  "  let  us  be  careful  not  to  weaken  our  expressions ! 
Truth  has  already  trouble  enough  to  penetrate  to  the  cabinets 
of  kings,  let  us  not  sond  it  thither  pale  and  feeble !"  The 
first  words  of  the  future  statesman  were  those  of  a  tribune  of 
the  people,  they  pushed  the  Chamber  to  excessive  obstinacy. 

The  address  was  carried  by  two  hundred  and  twenty-one 
4« 
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TOles  &om  the  left,  the  left  centre,  tke  doetrinmrm,  and  the 
defection  party ;  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  aembeiB  ndnly 
protested  a^fainst  this  dedaratian  of  war  a^Ednst  the  tojbL  pse^ 
rogatiye.     Thp  hour  of  madness  had  struck  on  bodi  siies. 

XXV. 

The  ministry  re^nded  to  this  Tote  by  tin  immediate 
dismissal  of  all  the  deputies,  who  were  public  fonetioDarieB, 
that  had  yoted  for  the  address,  M.  de  Polignao  offered 
M,  Berryer  the  direction  general  of  a  great  puhlio  eaaploynient, 
just  taken  from  one  of  the  voters.  **At  present,"  replied 
M.  Eerryer,  "  I  am  too  young  in  the  Chamber  to  mmtandi  a 
recomjpense ;  next  year,  ^perhaps,  it  may  be  too  mmsk  beneath 

■MA    ♦» 

me. 

M.  de  Suleau,  a  young  writer  of  the  Comaervmteur,  of  classic 
talent  and  brilliant  prospects,  was  imprudent  and  hasty  enoo^^ 
to  accept  a  part  in  this  drama,  the  tUnouemmt  of  wMdi,  but  too 
olearly  seen,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  fatal  to  the  crown  or 
the  charter.  Fortune  smiles  upon  young  courage :  bat  there 
is  no  true  courage  opposed  to  good  sense.  M.  de  Sulean  was 
pitied  for  enrolling  himself  in  a  sect,  without  being  anything 
of  a  sectarian. 

All  men  of  any  consideration  in  diplomacy,  the  administEa- 
tion,  or  the  council  of  state,  abandoned  the  ministry,  openly 
throwing  up  their  employments.  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  deter- 
mined to  hold  nothing  from  a  cabinet  which  was  conducting 
the  monarchy  to  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  returned  from  Boine» 
renouncing  his  fortune  for  his  fame  and  conscience  sake. 

Young  and  secondary  men,  of  monarchical  and  constitu- 
tional opinions,  withdrew  with  equal  foresight  from  the  favoucs 
which  M.  de  Polignac*s  ministry  ,oflfered  for  their  adhesion. 
They  foresaw,  with  the  whole  country,  that  the  names  risked 
in  this  senseless  conflict  would  be  forever  looked  upon  as  fatal 
in  the  history  of  their  country. 

M.  de  Marc^Uus,  son  to  the  orator  of  that  name,  celebrated 
by  his  zeal  for  the  unseasonable  joint  responsibility  of  thronas 
and  altars,  declined  the  post  of  under  Secretary  of  State  to 
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Prince  Va^ginas;  hB  did  not  omsider  it  a  deerertioD  of  royalty 
to  rofixie  ihe'firwarB  of  those  who  were  leading  it  astray.  I 
mys^  irflB  oonneoted  by  certain  ftmiliarity  with  the  prime 
ministsr.  Being  then  on  Uarre  of  ahnnoe  in  France,  the 
Prince  de  Polignac  urote  to  aoxmnon  me  to  P«rk,  to  confide 
to  me  the  diraotion  of  foreign  inffidis.  I  replied,  by  ezcoauig 
myself  on  aooaant  of  my  yovth  and  insofficienqy.  The  prime 
ministor  peisisted,  howeter,  and  I  came  to  Ftt».  **  Well/'  he 
said  to  me  with  kindness,  though  Teproachfaliy^;  **ax8  you, 
then,  one  of  those  who  oalummate  me,  by  accusing  me  of  a 
wish  to  overturn  the  mstitatiGns  which  uphold  at  once  liberty 
and  the  (hione  ?  Do  you  think  I  am  dreaming  of  a  coup 
d'^ka  ;••  «  No,  my  prince,"  I  replied,  *•  I  do  not  think  that  a. 
eoupd'^tmis  in  yoor  Ihonghts;  bat  I  think  ibat9L€wpd^Suu 
is  an  inevitable  fiitality  of  the  position  which  the  £ing  and  the 
ministry  are  taking  before  the  countiy :  and,  as  I  am  young, 
and  attached  to  the  dynasty  by  traditional  sentiment  and  by 
sincere  love  for  regular  lilwrty,  I  do  not  wish  to  attach  my 
name,  however  obscure  it  may  be,  to  the  catastrophe  of  legiti- 
macy and  of  the,  charter."  The  Prince  de  Polignac  tihen 
drawing  me  into  his  principal  cabinet,  and  walking  with  me 
badkwards  end  lorwaids  from  one  end  to  tlwd  oilier,  daring  two 
hours*  confidentxsl  and  impassioned  oonversation,  he  protested 
with  on  energy  evidentiy  sincere,  t^jsiMt  any  idea  <d  ovw- 
turning,  or  even  of  weakening  the  charter,  and  conjured  me 
wilh  still  greaitor  empiasis  to  believe  in  him,  and  to  accept  t^a 
confidential  post  which  he  kept  open  for  me  in  his  ministiy. 
I  was  giateftil  and  affected,  but  inflexible ;  he  was  sony,  but 
not  oflended. 

A  few  days  after  this  he  appointed  me  minister  {^enipo- 
tentiavy  to  the  new  King  of  Greece,  at  present  King  of  the 
Belgians.  I  continued  to  see  the  Prince  de  Polignac  ftuoi- 
liarly  dmng  the  negoeiatbns  relative  to  the  new  kingdom  of' 
Greece,  which  tennniated  unexpectedly  by  the  refusal  of  the 
eiown,  and  the  departure  from  Paris  of  Prince  Leopold  of 
8a3te-Ooburg. 

His  hnguage  was  constantly  the  same  daring  those  kng 
months  of  agony  for  France  which  preceded  the  «MHip  liVM. 
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It  seemed  to  me  to  be  fully  demonstrated  that  the  Prince.de 
Folignac  never  thought,  at  that  time,  of  re-establishing .  the 
absolute  power  of  royalty  in  France,  and  that  his  plan  was  to 
create  a  sort  of  episcopal  aristocracy,  conservative  of  religion, 
of  which  he  wished  to  be  the  restorer.  A  political  aristocracy, 
not  of  birth  but  of  landed  property,  a  double  aristocracy,  which 
would  imitate  in  France  the  English  peerage,  and  which  would 
ofiPer  to  the  throne  support  and  resistance  at  the  same  time. 
His  ideas  went  no  fartiier  than  a  moveable,  but  conservative 
hierarchy,  like  the  property  of  the  country.  But  these  upright 
and  even  liberal  intentions  appeared  to  me  to  be  equally  con- 
fused and  obstinate  in  his  mind.  They  had,  m  my  eyes,  the 
double  vice  of  not  corresponding  in  any  respect  with  the  liberty 
of  the  human  mind  in  religious  matters,  the  conquest  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  cemented  by  the  revolution  of  '89,  and  of 
corresponding  still  less  with  the  democratic  spirit  of  France, 
whose  last  conquest  is  the  elective  franchise,  a  mark  of  nobility 
more  moral  and  intellectual  than  the  purely  material  one  of 
landed  property. 

XXVI. 

These,  doubtiess,  were  also  the  upright  but  ill-considered 
ideas  of  the  King,  of  whom  M.  de  Polignao  was  only  the 
confidant  and  the  agent.  An  interview  which  I  had  with 
Charles  X.,  at  the  same  period,  confirmed  me  in  these  con- 
jectures. Being  introduced  into  the  King's  cabinet,  where  I 
had  been  summoned  to  give  him  some  explanations  on  the 
projected  expedition  to  Algiers,  and  on  the  very  hostile 
manceuvres  of  Austria  against  France,  and  against  the  House  of 
Bourbon  in  Italy,  I  found  his  majesty  alone,  standing  before  a 
long  table  covered  with  maps  and  despatches.  His  attitude 
displayed  a  mild  nuyesty,  with  serenity  in  his  countenance  and 
kindness  in  his  look.  '*  You  see,"  he  said  to  me,  putting  his 
finger  on  a  long  despatch  of  mine  that  lay  on  the  table,  "  that 
I  am  occupied  about  you,  and  that  I  read  everything  connected 
with  my  foreign  affairs.  I  have  just  read  the  memoir  which  I 
required  from  you,  on  the  expedition  that  my  government 
meditates  to  Algiers,  and  I  am  satisfied  with  you;  very  much 
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satisfied,"  he  added,  dwelling  on  the  word  with  a  smile ;  *'  so 
satisfied,  that  it  is  the  reading  of  your  work  which  has  in  a 
great  measure  decided  me  on  this  expedition.**  I  thanked  the 
King  for  this  expression  of  his  satisfaction.  He  alluded  to  a 
memoir  which  had  heen  demanded  of  me  hy  the  Baron  de 
Damas,  during  the  VOl^le  administration,  on  the  political 
results  of  a  French  expedition  against  the  Barhaiy  pirates, 
and  on  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  which  such  an  enter- 
prise might  produce  with  respect  to  the  Mediterranean,  to 
commerce,  and  to  our  influence  on  the  coasts  of  Italy  and 
Spain.  Having  heen  the  only  representative  of  France  at  that 
time  in  Upper  Italy,  owing  to  the  ahsence  of  the  Duke  de 
Laval,  and  the  death  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Mainsonfort,  chance 
had  indicated  me  for  this  work.  It  had  heen  communicated 
to  the  King,  who  decided  on  the  ruin  of  Algiers  and  the 
extinction  of  piracy,  hut  not  on  the  internal  conquest  of  Africa. 
It  coincided  with  the  personal  ideas  of  Charles  X.,  who  wished 
to  distinguish  his  reign  hy  a  well-grounded,  honest,  and  useful 
glory.    The  conversation  was  prolonged  on  this  suhject. 

But  the  King,  soon  throwing  down  the  memoir  which  he 
had  in  his  hand,  and  passing  with  a  certain  juvenile  precipi- 
tancy of  step  from  the  other  side  of  the  tahle  where  he  stood 
facing  me,  approached,  took  me  with  a  uohle  i^nd  indulgent 
familiarity  hy  the  arm,  and  drawing  me  with  him  from  the 
window  to  the  other  end  of  the  cahinet  and  hack  again,  com- 
plaisantly  hroached  the  real  question  of  his  heart,  which  lay 
at  the  bottom  of  all,  and  was  the  mainspring  of  this  interview. 
He  reproached  me  with  my  unjust  distrust  of  his  ministry. 
He  Rpoke  to  me  with  the  same  emphasis  as  M.  de  Pob'gnac 
of  his  strong  and  sincere  desire  to  maintain  the  charter,  hut 
at  the  same  time  to  uphold  his  monarchical  right.  He  was 
rational,  quick,  energetic,  elevated,  eloquent,  in  short  a  states- 
man. It  was  evidept  that  the  truth  flowed  from  his  lips. 
Nothing,  except  his  false  position  with  a  ministry  antagonistic 
to  public  opinion,  indicated  the  prince,  who,  a  few  months  after, 
hurled  defiance  at  revolutions.  Respect  closed  my  mouth  and 
merely  permitted  some  indications  of  doubt  and  inquietude  at 
his  words.     I  left  the  presence  convinced  that  a  king  so 
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upri^t  aad  mteUigeiit  did  not  medit«t«  aiqr  treuKm  agmst 
his  country,  bat  tbai  the  fatality  of  hia  ndBklfy  wa$  draving 
him  on  towards  an  aitraBUty,  yim^  be  woaild  havet  bo  oth^ 
choice  than  between  a  hinaiUation  (ht  an  act  of  vi<denca. 

I  saw  the  Prince  de  Polignae  again  favdliaily>  after  thia 
andiepee  with  the  King,  and  up  to  the  tenmnatioii  of  his 
nuajstiy  and  to  the  eleotioBS  wiucb  {ffaoeded  the  crisis*.  He 
had  a  degree  of  coBfideace  so  natural,  aod».  sa  to  speak,  so 
mystical,  in  his  mission  to  resolve  all  difficnUiea  trinmphaatly, 
and  to  re-seat  the  chuxeh  and  the  throne  on  the  hasia  of  the 
improved  constitutien,  that,  at  the  moment  when  everything 
was  tottering  underi  the  straggle  already  begun  between  the 
King  and  the  peofde,  having  been  to  take  leave  of  him  on  going 
abroad,  he  kept  me  te  dine  with  Ins  funily,  and  accompanying 
me  a&ec  dinner  to  the  xec^tion  roem :  "'Farewell,'*  he  said, 
piessing  my  hand,  ^  yea  are  gping  away,  you  are  very  heq^j ; 
when  yon  return  you  will  r^poee  in  the  shade  of  what  I  shall 
have  aceconplisbed."  These  were  the  last  words  I  heard  from 
his  lips.  When  I  did  retom  there  was  no  longer  a  legitimate 
throne ;  the  Kin^  Charles.  X.  waain  Scotland,  and  the  Prince 
de  Polignae  at  Vinoeanes^  expiating*  not  his  crime,  but  hia 
mental  blindness. 

XXVIL 

Let  us  return  to  the  day  following  the  addressr  whence 
this  episode  has  diverted  the  course  of  the  narrative. 

The  King,  in  a  state  of  irritation,  and  the  nunisters,  hum- 
bled, held  a  council  on  the  measures  rendered  necessary  by 
a  conflict  thus  declared  at  the  very  first  sitting;  *  the  council 
exploded  with  indignation.  The  Chamber  was  transformed  into 
an  assembly  pf  factious  men,  the  address  was  a  presunble  of 
revolution,  the^  year  '89  was  about  to  recommence :  such  were 
the  observations  of  the  ministers  before  the  deliberation.     T^e 

'I*  We  most  in&cmi  ths  reate  tlud;  &oiik  tkiB  to  the  eiid«£thethisto^, 
all  the' details  ihaJtt  we  give  upoo.  the  Kiog^s  cabinet,  and  oa  the  seemtB  of 
ceuncil,  are  authentic,  uid  drawn  firem  a  narrative  written,  hour  after  hour, 
by  one  of  the  most  veracioas  of  the  witnesses  and  actors  in  this  great 
drama.  H!s  jonrnal,  now  before  ns,  is  the  official  report  of  the-  Itot  lanlhe^ 
ofihis  reign. 
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IjBg  wM  ailBiit^  butins^sftlDGaias  indieftted  that  his  leBolution 
HUB  adxeady  tnlion  Frevimft  to  any  delibenilicn,  €ke  ministerg 
tboq^  k.thGir  dnty  tot  pal;  to  him,  mpeetfoUj,  this  qaestkm, 
vhich  it  beloBf^  to  him  skine  to  ansiver:  **  Is  the  King 
disposed  to  yield  to  tiie  ii^anction  oantained  in  ibe  address, 
l^dMuiginghifliiiiiiiaby?"  ''No,'*  replied  the  King;  '^  that 
woold  bo  the  debasement  of  vbj  efown,  and  the  abdication  of 
the  mpl  pferogatire.  Moreover,  nrhat  ministty  coold  erer 
act  ¥dth  sodi  a  Chamber?  When  I  wished  to  diange  the 
MartignaR  ministry,  whose  coocessions,  so  m^rstefully  re- 
oeired,  bcooght  me  to  the  brink  of  the  abyss,  I  cocsolted 
Eoyer-Golkrd  as  to  the  mea  \dio  woold  haTe  the  best  chasice 
of  having  a  miyority  in  the  Chamber.  *  None  I'  he  replied, 
diseooragedat  ^  inoohereiEt  elements  oomposhig  the  Assembly 
over  which  he  presides." 

Mk  deMontbel  enhoged upon  the  dieft<9}iofM.  Boyer-CoUard. 
All  tiM  mmisters,  with  the  excepdon  of  M.  Goemon  do  Ban- 
ville,  decided  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Chamber  and  an  appeid 
to  the  country,  which  was  to  be  prepared  by  a  dose  canvass  of 
the  electors,  and  by  giving  time  for  reflection  before  the  elec- 
tions came  on.  M.  Guemon  do  Banville  contended,  with 
season,  that  the  immediate  dissoliition  of  the  Chamber  had 
this  danger,  th«t  it  wwdd  place  the  wholo  ooontry,  instead 
of  aa  anardnoal  Chamber,  in  apparent  of^positioD  with  tho 
down,  and  fiico  to  face  with  the  King.  '*Let  off  notHsder- 
standi"  ho  said,  *^or  fogn  not  to  understand  the  address-; 
let  US  bring  £Qrwaid  wiso  and  national  laws,  and  if  the  Cham- 
ber rejects  them  becanae  they  come  from  the  King,  let  us 
then  dissolve  it,  hot  oidy  when  taken  in  tbo  very  &et  of 
systematio  oppositoon  to  the  good  of  the  country.**  He  sop- 
ported  bos  opraicti  with  the  boldest  arguments  against  ^t» 
pnsumed  epJnioBS  of  the  King  and  his  coUeogcMS.  Ho  was 
apprehensive  tba.t  he  had  mortaihroffaided  the  ^^ng,  but  his 
ms^estj^  aX  the  terminadoi  of  the  attbg,  approached,  and  taking 
his  arm  with  henefolent  fieuniliarity  praised  his  frankness :  '*  You 
are  q«ite  right»"  he  saad,  "in  giving  yoinr  opinions  freely:  I 
love  the  truth,  and  I  know  how  to  appreciate  it.  Continue  to 
tell  me,  not  what  I  wish,  bat  i^t  yeu  yourself  think.^ 
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It  was  decided  that  the  Ohambeis  should  bo  first  adjoomed 
to  the  8rd  September,  and  thus  held  in  suspense,  whilst  the 
government  should  prepare  the  public  mind  by  the  confidential 
influence  of  its  agents,  after  which  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
should  be  dissolved.  The  King  then,  taking  a  pen  from  the 
hand  of  one  of  his  ministers,  wrote  himself  a  draft  of  the  reply 
that  he  should  make  to  the  address  of  the  deputies.  This 
autograph  of  the  King's,  which  we  here  transcribe  from  the 
original,  now  before  us,  was  conceived  in  the  following  terms : 

"  I  have  fulfilled  my  duty  as  king  in  receiving  the  address 
which  you  have  presented  to  me.  You  have  learned  my 
intentions  from  my  reply  to  the  address  of  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,  and  I  shall  never  swerve  from  them ! 

"  Betum  to  your  Chamber,  where  my  ministers  will  ac- 
quaint you  with  my  wishes." 

"  The  Chamber  is  playing  a  bold  game,"  said  the  King,  a 
few  moments  after,  '*  in  attacking  my  crown.  I  must  speak  to 
these  deputies  like  a  monarch.*' 

XXVIII. 

M.  Royer-Collard  having  been  introduced  to  the  King's 
cabinet,  read  the  address  of  the  Chamber  to  him  in  a  voice  of 
mingled  emotion  and  respect.  The  countenance  of  M.  Royer- 
Collard,  though  naturally  austere,  seemed  by  the  sorrowful 
expression  of  his  features  to  correct  the  ungracious  words  which 
his  functions  of  president  compelled  him  to  pronounce.  The 
King,  affecting  mi^estic  disdain,  listened  to  them  with  signs  of 
impatience,  and  replied  nearly  in  the  terms  which  he  had 
previously  prepared.  The  order  in  council,  adjourning  the 
Chamber  to  the  3rd  September,  was  immediately  after  laid 
before  the  Assembly.  War  being  thus  declared  between  the 
two  powers,  a  truce  of  a  few  months  was  given  to  the  public 
mind ;  but  the  ministry  appeared  even  to  its  friends  unequal 
to  the  crisis  which  it  had  the  boldness  to  provoke.  The 
Gazette  de  France,  the  organ  of  M.  de  Vill^le  even  in  the  heart 
of  the  King,  incessantly  recommended  the  recal  of  this  min 
ister,  and  denounced  the  insufficiency  of  a  court  government. 
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M.  de  ViiUle  thought  that  M.  de  Polignac,  already  shaken  in 
his  seat,  would  either  give  it  up  to  him,  or  offer  him  an  alli- 
ance ;  he  therefore  came  to  Paris.  Secret  negociations  were 
opened  on  the  one  side  hetween  the  friends  of  M.  de  VillMe 
and  those  of  M.  de  Polignac  to  unite  them,  and  on  the  other 
side  hetween  M.  de  Villele  and  M.  de  Peyronnet,  to  form 
together  a  ministry  capable  of  controlling  events.  These  two 
old  colleagues  saw  one  another  with  this  view  without  coming 
to  an  understanding,  for  M.  de  Yilldle  could  with  difficulty 
bear  an  equal,  and  M.  de  Peyronnet  could  no  longer  suffer  a 
superior.  The  King  himself,  happy  at  being  relieved  from 
parliamentaiy  ministers,  and  at  governing  alone,  by  his  ovni 
intelligence  and  by  the  agency  of  a  favourite,  evinced  by  his 
coldness  to  M.  de  Villdle  that  his  presence  at  Paris  was  disa- 
greeable to  him.  The  minister,  repulsed  by  the  countenance 
of  the  King,  withdrew,  bearing  with  him  beforehand  the 
mourning  sorrow  of  the  monarchy.  His  departure  let  loose 
against  the  Prince  de  Polignac  the  hitherto  restrained  animo- 
sity of  the  VilWle  party.  M.  de  Genoude,  who  had  written 
some  weeks  before  to  the  author  of  this  narrative,  to  reproach 
him  ^ith  not  believing  in  the  salvation  of  royalty  through  the 
intervention  of  a  minister  whom  he  called  the  lion  of  the 
monarchy,  daily  reproved  in  his  paper  the  proud  incapacity 
of  the  Polignac  ministiy.  But  .the  King  and  M.  de  Polignac 
had  detached  M.  de  Peyronnet  from  this  league,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  speedily  strengthening  the  council  with  the  name  and 
intrepidity  of  this  orator  gave  them  a  secret  confidence  against 
the  enterprises  of  the  VillMe  party.  This  confidence  of  M.  de 
Polignac  even  appeared  to  those  around  him  to  he  independent 
of  human  aid,  and  founded  upon  supernatural  auguries.  He 
went  forward  as  if  in  a  dream,  without  feeling  the  asperities  of 
the  route,  and  blind  to  the  precipice  before  him.  On  the  day 
when  the  address  was  discussed  in  secret  committee,  some  one 
having  asked  him  if  he  had  sufficiently  considered  the  difficul- 
ties of  speaking  in  public  which  attended  the  first  appearance 
of  a  statesman  in  the  tribune,  and  if  he  had  prepared  a  speech 
for  the  occasion :  "  Where  is  the  necessity?"  he  replied ;  " the 
place  and  the  circumstances  are  sufficient  inspiration."    He 
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aeeordingly  aseended  the  tnbime  in  tMB  bctiel  as  to  thfi  in&lli- 
bility  of  tbe  inspinitiaD,  and,  of  cowse,  oould  (oAj  stamxnfir 
oQt  a  few  imi&tdMgible  words. 

On  th&  day  he  went  to  ^bb  ABsembty  to  promulgato  the 
order  in  council  for  its  pioxogatiatt,  one  of  his  colleagues^ 
afiected  at  the  gmvity  of  Hie  crisis,  endeavoured  to  reconsider 
the  matter,  and  to  oominoe  him  diait.  the  Chamber,  being 
brought  baek  to  reason  hy  poeifie  covoasels,  mi^t  come  to  an 
miderstandiiig  with  the  ciown,  and  give  a  m^ori^  to  the  King. 
''A  minority!"  the  prmce  ugakikky  relied,  thus  lettiag  the 
BfiGret  of  his*  bieasl:  eaeape;  ''I  sheadd  be  very  sony  £cNr  it,  I 
shonldn't  know  ^dbai  to  dft  with  it"  Tire  advances  that  wera 
made  for  peace  wearer  ther^ore,  iai  hia  mind,  aod  in  that  of  the 
Sing,  nothing  but  griev»uws  sought  for  to  justify  an  appeal  t^ 


BOOK   F0E1H8IGHTH. 

The  firti  idea  of  the  expeditisii  to  A^iers^Differait  opinions  of  the  Ebg 
andliis  mijUBtcn  on  this  ssi^t — Momentary  project  of  alliaace  with 
the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  for  this  conquest  abandoned  by  the  ministry — 
Internal  embarrassments ;  threatening  symptoms ;  incendiarism  in  Nor- 
mandy—Preparations  for  the  African  expe^tion,  nn&V0m:able  pre- 
tisioBB  oK  public  opinion  and  of  the  sopenov  officers  of  the  leefc^ 
FmceLec^old  ai  Saxoi^olbiicg  rcfoflea  tho  orown  of  Greece*— LaadiBg 
of  the  expedition  in  Africa ;  victory  of  Sidi-Ferruck ;  taking  of  Algiers — 
Effect  of  this  victory  on  public  opinion — ^Elections  of  1830 — Kesbtanee 
of  the  court ;  approach  of  the  crisis— Beport  of  M.  de  Chantelauze — 
S^^rnng  of  the  orders  In  eooncil — Marraont  promoted  to  fhe  commiiid 
eC  theaaqr  of  Pbcs— imfvessisn  made  on  the  capital  by  readiBg  the 
orders  in  oomeil—ProtestB  of  the  journalists ;  decifiybos  of  the  triha- 
nals — ^Agitation— Confidence  of  the  court. 


While  public  opkuon,  too  well  foreseeing  the  saares  laid  by 
the  goYeimia6Dt»  was  preparing^  by  secret  or  open  or^uiisation, 
for  resistaiMe  or  a^gression^  at  the  moment  when  the  inevitable 
dissolotiDa  of  the  Chamber  should  give  the  signal  for  electoral 
agitation ;  the  gpv^nment  was  energetically  occupied  in  courting 
popolantj  by  one  of  those  great  external  and  military  under- 
takings which  dazzle  th&  national  pride,  and  constitute  an  ex- 
cuse, even  for  tyranny.  The  expedition  to  Algiers>  was-  the 
object  of  the  assiduous  deliberations  of  the  government.  An 
insult  .on  the  part  of  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  who  had  laid  hi&hand 
on  the  French  consul,  and  who  obstinately  refused  the  repara- 
tiozk  due  to  the  rights  of  nations^  gave  a  motive  to  this  armed 
reclamation.  A  fruitless  and  onerous  blockade  had  for  the  last 
three  years  been  wearing  out  our  squadrons  without  any  result. 
M.  de  Yill^le  was  repugnant  to  violent  measures,  which  might 
exoMd  the  ok^eek  in  view,  raise  questioDS  of  Earofwan  poHey, 
agitatecabiiietsi  and  disturb  the  peace.  M.  de  Mardgzfitc,  more 
enterprising  and  more  eager  for  legitimate  popularity,  had  a 
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glimpse  of  this  heroic  solution  of  difficulties,  which  was  also 
ia  unison  with  the  chivalrous  and  national  spirit  of  M.  de 
Laferronnays. 

The  King  was  favourahle,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  idea  of 
distinguishing  his  reign  hy  an  enterprise  at  once  military, 
political,  and  religious :  which  had  frequently  tempted  Christi- 
anity, and  hefore  which  Austria,  Spain,  and  England,  had 
failed.*  He  had  not,  however,  come  to  a  final  resolution  on 
ihe  subject.  There  was  some  hesitation,  not  as  to  the  extinc- 
tion of  Algerine  piracy,  but  the  most  effectual  means  of  attain- 
ing this  object.  There  was  only  one  worthy  of  France,  if  she 
condescended  to  measure  her  strength  with  one  of  those  Barbaiy 
regencies,  and  this  was  a  naval  expedition.  But  it  must  bo 
acknowledged,  to  the  prejudice  of  those  admirals  who  at  that 
time  commanded  the  French  navy,  that  they  either  exaggerated 
to  themselves,  or,  from  a  spirit  of  contradiction,  exaggerated  to 
the  government,  the  impossibUities  of  the  enterprise. 

The  Prince  de  Polignac,  on  entering  upon  his  ministry, 
did  not  seem  to  have  felt  the  whole  political  bearing  of  a 
triumphant  expedition,  upon  which  he  and  the  King  soon  after 
founded  so  many  hopes.  In  the  course  of  December,  1829,  the 
president  of  the  council,  unknown  to  his  colleagues,  had  signed 
the  preliminaries  of  a  convention  with  Mehemet  Ali,  Viceroy  of 
Egypt,  with  the  view  to  relieve  the  government  finally  from  the 
expense  and  difficulties  of  the  blockade,  and  to  avenge  France 
on  one  barbarian  by  the  agency  of  another.  By  this  convention, 
without  propriety  as  regarded  France,  and  without  foresight  as 
regarded  the  East,  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  contracted,  for  the 
consideration  of  ten  mOlions  of  francs  and  four  vessels  of  the 
line,  to  be  delivered  to  him  by  the  French  government,  to 
march  an  Ottoman  army  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  by  Tripoli 
and  Tunis,  to  Algiers,  to  seize  upon  that  regency  and  to  govern 
it  himself,  giving  pledges  for  the  security  of  the  seas.  This 
was  granting  to  Egypt,  already  too  powerful,  the  sea-coaat  of 
Africa,  and  exchanging  a  weak  enemy  for  a  formidable  and  all 

*  TbiB  is  ft  strange  mistake  with  respect  to  Eitffland,  Lord  Exmoaih's 
bombardment  of  Algiers  having  gloriously  effected  the  legitimate  objects  of 
hu  expedition.— Tbanslatob. 
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poverful  one.  It  was,  moreover,  humbling  the  flag  and  the 
honour  of  France  to  consent  to  expunge  it  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, or  allow  it  to  be  borne  by  another  power.  The  first  in- 
stalments of  the  millions  promised  to  Mehemet  All  had,  in  the 
meantime,  been  actually  sent  off  to  Toulon. 

This  convention,  being  at  length  produced  before  the  King 
and  the  council  of  ministers,  excited  a  general  murmur.  The 
Prince  de  Polignac  himself,  felt  the  impropriety  of  a  treaty 
which  made  war  a  bugbear  to  the  country  and  debased  the 
national  dignity.  He  tore  up  the  convention,  recalled  the  sub- 
sidy to  Paris,  and  decided  with  enthusiasm  on  a  naval  and 
military  expedition.  General  Bourmont,  minister  of  war,  was 
charged  with  the  preparations  for  carrying  it  into  execution,  in 
concert  with  the  minister  of  marine. 

The  principal  naval  o£Gicers  being  convoked,  to  furnish  in- 
formation to  the  King  and  council,  unanimously  decided  that  a 
landing  was  impracticable  upon  the  coast  of  Algiers.  Two 
young  officers,  M.  Dupetit  Thouars  and  another  captain  of  a 
frigate,  ventured  alone  to  combat  the  objections  of  their  chiefs. 
They  demonstrated  that  everything  was  possible  to  the  skill 
and  bravery  of  a  French  squadron,  and  their  testimony  decided 
the  question. 

Marmont  solicited  the  command  of  the  land  army ;  but  the 
Duke  d'Angoul^me,  the  King,  and  the  ministers,  gave  the  pre- 
ference to  Bourmont,  in  order  not  to  accumulate  exclusively  all 
the  military  distinction  of  the  country  on  one  of  the  Emperor's 
generals,  and  to  accustom  France  to  give  also  their  share  of 
services  and  glory  to  the  generals  of  the  monarchy.  The 
preparations  were  pressed  forward,  with  ability,  secrecy,  and 
vigour  by  the  government. 

II. 

The  King  and  the  Duke  d*Angouldme  were  gratified  at  this 
prospect  of  splendour  for  the  new  reign,  and  withdrew  their 
thoughts  from  the  country  to  rest  them  on  the  army. 

Meanwhile  the  time  was  passing,  the  fermentation  of  public 
opinion  gave  a  presage  of  desperate  elections,  and  the  cabinet 
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began,  far  the  first  time,  to  contenipkLte  the  terrible  hypotfaesiB 
of  a  amp  d'Aat.  The  King  and  die  Prince  <fc  Tolignc  still 
masked  this  last  resoxntBe  from  the  ooondl,  and  doidaid  it  firom 
theii*  own  ejes  under  the  text  of  Article  14ih  of  the  dHXtnv 
which  authorised  the  King,  in  extreme  oenjuiitUueB,  to  take  nil 
necesaarj  measures  for  public  safety.  Tfao  Priaoe  de  Polignac, 
in  placing  belnre  his  colleagaes  the  hypothesis  of  the  txiamph 
of  the  opposition  in  an  appeal  to  the  eoontiy,  did  not  hesitate 
to  advise  the  King  to  assmne  the  dictatorship,  whidi,  in  his 
idea,  was  decreed  to  him  by  this  ambigaoos  article  <tf  the 
dbarter.  M.  de  Boarmont,  l^e  all  soldiers,  made  an  offer  of 
his  inrord,  the  law  supreme  against  all  doubtftd  ones.  Iff.  4o 
Montbel,  whose  mind  wos  more  scrupuloDB,  only  consented  to 
it  on  condition  of  clear  ri^tand  absdate  neeessity,  whkh 
should'  justify  his  policy  and  his  eonsdenee.  M.  de  Chabrol 
was  for  deferring  its  exercise  till  after  the  most  ratonated 
attempts  of  legal  goremment;  M.  de  Gonrvoisier  and  M. 
Guemon  de  Banville  set  aside  the  proposition  as  a  crime,  and 
declared  that,  in  the  hypothesis  of  a  Chamber  hostile  to  the 
system  of  government,  the  duty  of  the  King  was  to  submit  to 
the  dedsien  of  the  countiy.  The  minister  of  the  nanJ  depart- 
ment, like  the  minister  of  war,  was  for  using  force* 

ThisdiTerBity  of  opinions  on  so  grave  a  subject,  indicated 
the  xieeessityc^  certain  alterations  in  the  ministiy,  whseh  should 
restore  the  accordance  of  the  council.  Meanwhile  all  defiidte 
resolutions  were  suBpended  to  another  time.  They  all  agreed 
in  hoping  that  the  deetions,  msM  under  the  irresistible 
prestige  of  victory  and  conquest  at  Algiers,  mi^  render  these 
fatal  measures  unnecessary.  The  King  decided  that  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Chamber  should  be  fixed  for  the  19lh  Hiqr,  the 
period  at  which  the  Duke  d'Angoul^me  would  have  returned 
from  his  journey  to  the  South  to  superintend  the  African 
expedition,  and  that  the  electors  should  be  convoked  for  the 
$5th  June. 

m. 

M.  de  Courvoisier,  neverthelass,  hastened  the  moment  of 
ins  retirement  from  a  cabinet,  behind  which  he  eotdd  too 
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deariy  perceite  a  fiBtftl  and  mysterioas  direetonMp.  I»b«ii- 
diansm,  like  l^t  by  which  the  malcontents  of  Constantuui^ 
TTomed  the  government  ai  the  mute  disaffection  of  ^  people, 
threw  all  Normandy  into  consternation.  No  leseaidies  of 
justice  or  police  could  succeed  in  discovering  its  authors. 
These  crimes,  whether  private  or  political,  resembling  those  of 
the  joumSi  dm  hri§a$idBfft,  in  1789,  have  continued  enigmatical 
to  lids  very  day.  M.  de  Gonrrmsier  drew  a  sinister  pietun  of 
these  presages  to  the  King.  Were  they  sectanans?  Ware 
lliey  frcdous  makontents?  Were  they  ineendiaries  hired 
to  instil  aanguiBary  madness  into  the  pc^olar  mind  ?  -  The 
royalists  accused  the  secret  societies,  the  libefals  aoeosed  the 
royalists,  popular  rumour  accused  the  faction  of  the  Jesuils,  the 
court,  and  Prince  de  Polignac;  but  these  mutual  cahimni^ 
cleaied  up  nothing,  and  embittered  all.  The  people  tenor- 
struck  were  impelled  by  itight  to  intestine  agitations ;  all 
plagues  drive  men  to  despair,  and  from  despair  to  crime  there's 
but  the  signal  mmted.  Regiments  of  the  myal  guard  were 
marched  into  Normandy,  and  Paris  itself  was  thus  left  un 
covered.  The  Sang,  whose  misd  was  overcast,  seemed  to  take 
refuge  in  vidbnce.  The  Pnnce  de  Polignac  aSBCtsd  incre- 
dulity or  disdain  ht  these  symptons.  The  nation  fixed  its 
gaze  upon  Toulon,  vdieie  ike  preparations  for  embarking  the 
troops,  under  the  eyes  oi  the  Duke  d'Angoulkoe,  afforded  some 
diversion  from  its  terrors.  The  liberal  joaraals,  foreseeing 
and  exaggerati&g  to  thenoelves  die  strength  which  victory 
would  confer  upon  the  government,  become  implacable  with 
impassioned  detcaetion  in  prophesying  the  ruin  of  the  squadnm 
and  the  army.  Emigration  itself  had  never  more  om^letely 
abdicated  its  patriotism  to  gntify  its  party  hatred. 

England,  on  her  side,  pretending  to  be  alarmed  at  the 
ascendancy  which  a  triumph  of  our  navy  would  give  us  in  the 
Mediterranean,  exchanged  noto  after  note  with  the  French 
government,  to  ask^for  explanations  on  our  uherior  projects  in 
IVfinca.  The  Elng  and  the  Prince  de  Polignac  replied  to  Aese 
nith  tiie  dignity  becoming  a  great  people,  whidi  takes  oftnoe 
even  at  being  interrogated.  They  disavowed  all  actual  thou^ts 
itf  permanent  conquest  on  the  continent^  but  they  did  not  iik 
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terdict  themselyes  at  a  future  period  from  the  enlaigement  of 
occupation  which  events  might  render  necessaiy,  engaging 
only  to  decide  upon  nothing  hut  in  accordance  mth  all  the 
ther  powers. 

IV. 

The  army  having  at  length  emharked,  put  to  sea  on  the 
11th  May,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude,  which 
hastened  to  Toulon  to  salute  the  flag  and  pray  for  its  triumph. 
Since  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  the  Mediterranean  had  never 
home  such  a  fleet  upon  its  waves.  France  was  going  to  tempt 
with  it  one  of  the  noblest  hazards  of  its  military  destiny.  The 
royalists  looked  for  its  return  with  still  greater  enthusiasm ; 
for  it  was  to  restore  to  the  King  the  power  of  saving  the 
monarchy,  and  the  requisite  popularity  to  stn^gle  against,  the 
factions.  The  Duke  d'Angoul^me  on  returning  from  Toulon, 
inflamed  with  the  general  intoxication,  brought  home  again  to 
the  King  the  anticipated  assurance  of  success  inspired  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  troops.  "  Success  is  certain/*  he  said  to  the 
council,  "  with  an  army  animated  by  such  a  spirit." 

Normandy,  meanwhile,  continued  to  be  agitated  with  in- 
cendiarism. The  ministers  who  were  not  in  the  full  confidence 
of  the  designs  of  the  King,  and  the  president  of  the  councU, 
were  astonished  at  the  resistance  made  by  government,  to  the 
marching  of  fresh  .  detachments  of  the  royal  guard  into  those 
departments ;  the  mental  reservation  of  the  King  and  his  minis- 
ter began  to  show  itself  through  this  unwillingness  to  leave 
Paris  without  troops.  A  few  battalions  were,  however,  at 
length  despatched. 

The  differences  of  opinion  which  had  been  produced  in  the 
cabinet,  on  account  of  the  extreme  measures  to  be  foreseen  and 
prepared  with,  in  the  hypothesis  of  a  hostile  election,  had  for 
sometime  past  decided  the  King. on  re-establishing  a  com- 
munity of  principle  in  the  ministry,  and  fortifying  his  council 
with  men  of  political  sentiments  conformable  to  the  extremity 
of  the  conjuncture,  and  the  ultra-nature  of  his  own  opinions. 
The  Prince  do  Polignoc  treated  his  old  colleagues  with  con- 
tempt, by  negociating,  alone,  and  without  the  concurrence  of 
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those  who  were  to  be  retained,  the  admission  of  several  new 
ministers.  After  having  completed  the  council  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  M.  de  Peyronnet,  M.  de  Chantelauze,  and  M.  de 
Capelle,  he  went  to  the  residence  of  M.  GUemon  de  Eanville, 
who  had  expressed  a  wish  to  follow  M.  de  Gourvoisier  in  his 
retirement,  and  after  chatting  some  time  on  indifferent  matters: 
"  Well !  '*  he  said,  "  we  have  three  new  colleagues !  "  "  I  am 
rejoiced  to  hear  it,"  replied  the  minister  of  public  instruction, 
happy  at  the  thoughts  of  being  relieved  from  a  responsibility 
which  was  undermining  his  health,  and  which  honour  alone 
prevented  him  from  getting  rid  of  by  a  voluntary  resignation. 
Having  expressed  to  the  Prince  the  happiness  he  should  feel 
at  returning  into  private  life:  "What  do  you  say ?  **  demanded 
M.  de  Polignac :  "  Why  you  are  to  stay  with  us!"  He  then,  for 
the  first  time,  informed  him  that  M.  de  Ghantelauze  was  to 
replace  M.  de  Gourvoisier  as  Minister  of  Justice,  that  the  home 
department  was  to  be  given  to  M.  de  Peyronnet,  and  that  a 
new  department,  formed  from  the  dismemberment  of  the  home 
office,  was  created  for  M.  Gapelle,  the  King's  choice. 

Astonished  at  this  self-conceit  of  the  prime  minister,  who 
had  calculated  so  much  on  the  subserviency  of  his  colleagues 
as  to  connect  together,  without  having  once  consulted  them  on 
the  subject,  men  who  were  to  participate  in  so  high  and  so 
colleiBtive  a  responsibility,  M.  de  Eanville  insisted  on  retiring : 
"Bah!  Bah!"  exclaimed  the  Prince  de  Polignac,  smiling, 
"  you  are  always  making  objections !  But  you  will  see  that  all 
will  go  right,  and  that  we  shall  understand  one  another  won 
derfuUyweU!" 

M.  de  Montbel,  being  treated  with  the  same  flippancy,  had 
yielded  only  to  the  request  of  the  King.  "  What !  '*  exclaimed 
the  latter,  pressing  him  in  his  arms,  and  invoking  his  fidelity 
with  tears,  "Are  you  then  going  to  desert  me  in  the  em- 
barrassment and  dangers  which  beset  me  on  every  side  I  "  M. 
de  Montbel,  whose  heart  was  always  his  guide,  sacrificed  his 
scrupleB,  and  devoted  his  life  to  the  tears  of  his  master.  M. 
de  Peyronnet,  who  had  neither  justice  nor  pardon  to  expect 
from  the  liberal  party,  separated  henceforward  from  M.  de 
VilUle,  feeling  his  courage,  and  proud  of  his  superiority  of 
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eloquence  and  detenniiiaitio&  orst  a  cabinet  c4  whtoli  he  woidd 
be  the  sod,  had  no  leioge  bat  in  the  extremitieB  of  gmnsm^ 
ment.  l^e  coortparly  in  him  recognised  its  statesman;  die 
enterprising  boldness  of  his  character  encoantered  diffioolties 
^thout  &mr;  the  court  feh  itself  invincible  with  hfan,  and 
compared  him  to  Banton  for  the  resources  and'  intrepsiitf  of 
his  eloquence.  The  Prince  de  PoHgnac,  sure  ol  the  entire 
and  paternal  confictence  of  the  King,  introduced  M«  de  Pegrv 
lonnet  without  fearing  him  as  a  riTal.  He  coastituted  the 
tfaot^fat  of  the  court,  M.  de  Peyronnet  the  eioqaenee,  aa&M. 
de  Bourmont  the  action. . 

V. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  ooimcil  of  mini&tefBi 
Charles  X.  opened  the  business  of  the  day,  and  traced  himself 
the  course  of  his  government.  "  Grentlemen,'*  said  he^  *'I 
wish  to  acquaint  you,  in  a  few  words,  with  the  np^bsm  whieh 
I  mean  to  follow,  and  which  I  have  frequently  defvloped  to 
my  ministers.  My  firm  intentkmis  to  maintain  tlie  chaorter ; 
I  do  not  wish  to  deviate  firom it  on  any  point,  bat  ncitber'shall 
I'  suffer  others  to  do  se.  I  hope  that  the  ioture  Chamfoev 
will  be  composed  of  men  of  judgment;  snfficMotly  the  Mends 
of  their  countty  to  second  my  intentions;  biiti  shookL  it  be 
otherwise,  I  i^l,  without  swerving  from  a  oonatitatjanal 
course,  know  how  to  make  ^em  respect  my  right,  idudi  I 
look  upon  as  the  best  guarantee  for  the  pablie  tnuiqaiQity 
and  the  happiness  of  France.  These  are  my  intMEtionSy*?  he 
added,  with  majesty ;  *'  it  is  your  der^  to  sseoad  them,  each 
in  the  ministerial  department  which  isocmfided  to  him ! " 

It  was  settled  that  the  'ESAg,  intervening  finr  the  first  time 
with  the  public  conscience  by  a  direct  and  penonal  appeal  to 
public  opinion,  should,  on  the  eve  of  the  elections,  adiieaa  % 
loyal  proclamation  to  the  electors.  M,  de  Peyromiet  pnaantMl 
to  the  Einga  list  of  the  presidents  (^  electoiai  college*;;  mai 
the  reports  of  the  prefets  were  read  cm  the  pelitieBl  ftettag  d 
their  departments,  and  the  prdbable  resalta  of  theappfoaclaqg 
elections.    These  recortSt  the  hAbttuai  expiesniaa  of  th&ill«- 
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aioat  of  tbe  pooTimiaL  fumstioiiaiMB,  flattered  bj  tiieir  Bobal-^ 
tBtDBr  flattered  tibe  lainistters  in  tiMur  torn,  and  the  ktter 
flafelemd  the  King.  News  arrived  that  tiie  flaet^nithtiiearaRf 
ofAlgMffaon  baazd^  had  pot  into  port  at  Palona:  the  sb«n«Mi^ 
the  indecision,  and  the  murmurs  of  the  adnBial»  at.  Ttviance 
with  the  enthusiasm  and  impatience  of  General  Bourmont, 
the  commander  of  the  troops,  disquieted  the  King  and  his 
council  as  to  the  private  feeling  of  Admiral  Duperr^,  everyone 
•Iziikoae  dibdbta  and.  cdgaefekmasinet  ivith  tiie  af^fteise  of  the 
oppoflitiDn^  It  was  appiahciMiadi  that  so>  hoM  an  entacpmev 
idikia  demanded  pton^tode  and  secrecy,  must"  liil  through 
the  ujintBiiwitic,  and periMqas  ill-intentiened,  tisaic^tjr  of  tiw  co»* 
mander  of  the  fleet.  The  fate  of  the  nMtMochy  was  in  the 
handecfr  anofitoridio  waa  saspeotod  by  the  oovzt  of  being  in 
ooaimniication  with  the  ^f^nsitioa. 

Tbe  Kmgr  aoq^ninted  with  the  wa&LYWsank^  dispoeifei<nQr  (^ 
England,  related  to  theeowMtl  the  observatioH  of  a  member  of 
the  BritiBii  psrliaiaeBt^  wtae  predicted  tl»  approadiing  downM 
of  tihe  BonzboBB,  aaod  their  exile  to  Borne  wi^  the  last  mem 
bers  of  die  family  of  tile  Stoarti 

VL 

Prinoe'  Lec^odd  ef  SaaceOolMBrg.  wee  then  at  Paris,  dee 
tiaed  by  theallkd  powezB  to  reign  over  Greeee ;  but,  not  hemg 
aid»  to  otaki  hom  the  French  gevemment  a  leas  of  sixty 
milliiiiaibr  hiftoew  kingdomf,  and  haTiag  at  that  tbne  MM  in 
kiS'  negeoiatieB  of  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  Dfdee 
of  Orteaas,.  quitted  Paris  at  mght»  alter  sending  to  the  King 
Ue  v^asaJ;  of  the  ecemm  of  ^  G-reece.  The  King,  indignant  at 
tfaa»al>d]C8tioa  of  a  thnme,  ci  which  even  the  perils  that  sur^ 
naaded  it  enhaaoed  theyalue,  decided  that  silence  was  the 
oalf  piofer  leplf  to  saeh  a  resignation,  and  for  sudi  a  cause. 
«  He  is  an  ungrateful  person,  to  whom  glory  oflers  itseif'  and 
i»  mtoedr^  exdaimed  the  Duke  d'Angonlime,  who  had  an 
iaedaefeive  iKft^  oi  e&terpnse. 

Hue  aew94f  the  landing  ef  the^anay  at  Sidi-Feimd^  and 
al>the<f|loiio«i  eoaqaestef  Al^efe,  was  reeened  by  therlBng 
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Oil  Che  Sdrd  June.  This  was  to  him,  not  only  the  conquest  of 
Alciers,  but  also  the  conquest  of  his  own  kingdom.  He  did 
not  doubt  that  the  enthusiasm  of  this  triumph  would  restore 
him  to  the  hearts  and  the  rotes  of  the  country  in  the  elections 
then  about  to  commence. 

VII. 

This  expedition,  a  glorious  episode  during  this  internal 
struggle  between  the  Eestoration  and  the  country,  forms  a 
history  of  itself,  for  which  we  cannot  find  room  in  this  narra- 
tive; we  must,  therefore,  limit  ourselves  to  an  indication  of 
its  principal  incidents. 

The  delays  of  the  admiral  were  nothing  but  the  prudence 
of  the  seaman,  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  forty  thousand 
lives  and  the  honour  of  the  fleet.  After  putting  into  port  at 
Palma  until  the  threatening  symptoms  of  a  tempest  should 
have  past,  the  fleet  made  the  African  coast  on  the  14th  June 
General  Bourmont,  whose  plan,  wisely  conceived  and  bravely 
executed,  consisted  in  sparing  the  lives  of  his.  soldiers  by 
attacking  the  fortifications  of  Algiers  on  the  land  side  where 
they  were  the  least  formidable,  effected  his  landing  about  five 
leagues  from  Algiers,  in  a  sheltered  roadstead,  and  under  the 
cannon  of  a  tower  formerly  constructed  by  the  Spaniards.  He 
established  his  head-quarters  and  the  basis  of  his  operations 
on  a  peninsula,  surrounded  by  field  entrenchments.  Being 
attacked,  before  he  had  completed  the  landing  of  his  troops 
and  his  artillery,  by  fifty  thousand  Turco-Arabs,  under  the 
command  of  the  Dey*s  son-inlaw,  who  advanced  upon  him  to 
drive  him  into  the  sea,  Bourmont,  seconded  by  his  generals 
Loverdo,  Berthezene  and  d'Escars,  received  their  onset,  turned 
the  flank  of  the  Arabs,  killed  five  thousand  of  them,  and 
marched  over  their  bodies  to  the  summit  of  the  plateau  of 
Staoueli. 

.  But,  as  if  victory  was  determined  to  make  him  puichase 
the  glory  of  his  triumph  at  the  price  of  his  own  blood,  bis 
son,  Amadous  de  Bourmont,  was  killed  in  this  first  action. 
The  city  thus  uncovered,  and  attacked  at  the  same  iim»ioa 
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the  .4ih  July,  by  the  artillery  on  the  shore  and  by  the  fleet, 
defended  itself  in  vain  with  the  desperate  energy  of  fatalism. 
The  Dey,  enclosed  within  the  castle  with  the  remnant  of  his 
defenders,  surrendered  himself  to  the  men^  of  France :  his 
treasures,  amounting  to  fifty  millions,  concealed  within  the 
vaults  of  bis  palace,  together  with  seven  hundred  pieces  of 
cannon,  were  the  spoils  of  the  French  army.  France  thus 
obtained  a  footing  in  Africa,  and  the  future  will  declare  whether 
she  derived  strength  or  weakness .  from  the  acquisition.  It 
was,  however,  at  the  commencement  a  pure  and  brilliant  glory 
but  Bourmont  wept  while  he  reaped  his  laurels. 

The  King,  intoxicated  with  this  triumph,  endeavoured  to 
.  communicate  his  joy  to  the  nation  by  files  and  recompenses 
which  testified  the  amount  of  his  happiness.  But  these/^tes 
were  gloomy,  these  recompenses  litigated,  this  glory  almost 
impeached  by  the  opposition  of  the  press.  France,  distracted 
or  embittered,  did  not  see  that  its  own  internal  dangers  were 
inevitably  increased  by  the  confidence  which  this  victory  gave 
to  the  court  party.  M.  de  Qu^len,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  who 
carried  his  party  spirit  into  the  very  precincts  of  the  church, 
added  venom  to  this  disposition  of  the  public  mind,  by  expres- 
sions of  double  meaning  but  of  obvious  intention,  which  he 
addressed  to  the  King  at  the  entrance  of  his  cathedral.  "  May 
-your  majesty,"  said  he,  "  come  hither  soon  to  thank  the  Lord 
for  other  victories  not  less  brilliant  or  gratifying!"  He  had 
written,  some  days  before,  a  pastoral  letter  to  his  diocesans,  in 
which,  speaking  of  the  approaching  destruction  of  the  infidels 
of  Africa,  he  said  :  '*  May  the  enemies  of  our  Lord  and  King 
be,  everywhere  and  at  all  times,  served  in  a  similar  manner !  *' 
Imprudent  pontiiEf!  who,  by  thus  prematurely  revealing  the 
•predominant  thoughts  of  his  faction,  denounced  at  the  same 
time  those  of  the  court,  which  he  encouraged  with  his  words  to 
dare  all  that  it  might  lose  all.  A  rostral  column  was  erected 
at  Toulon,  on  the  beach  where  the  army  had  embarked; 
Admiral  Duperre  was  elevated  to  the  peerage,  and  General 
Bourmont  was  created  a  marshal.  In  thus  bravely  eahiing 
his  promotion  he  lost  a  son,  and  was  destined  never  again  to 
find  a  country. 
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VIIL 

Bat  tlie  yrho\e  of  Fisnee  was  now  a|xrey  to  electonil.iigita.- 
tbn.  Hie'Eiiig  iubd  wnlj  addisflBed  it  in  utooehiag  poda- 
matifln ;  hot  a  snare  ivas  aoBpected  even  in  bis^ooiiinon.  **fSkQ 
last  Cban^r,"  said  tike  ]^ng  to  his  people,  ^'nkimilBBilMd 
mj  intentsoas.  I  had  «  light  to  look  for  its  oonooxisneoini 
effectng  ihe  good  tint  I  meoEtated,  but  tUs  it  infined  «o. 
As  the  iEEiher  of  m^  people  it  Imw  «fflieled  my  heart,  sad  I  sm 
insulted  by  it  as  a  king.  Biastai  to  vepor  to  your  eollei^, 
that  liny  may  not  be  depnred  of  yoar  presenoe  by  rap lehen- 
sible  ne^igenoe ;  Irt  one  wnanhnfins  sentiDient  atrimste  yoa, 
laHj  mond  tibe  aene  flag;  it  is  your  king  that  denmads  it; — 
'tisaflRtheEr  tibatcaUsnponyGnLl  FeilQiin  your  doty,  J  knew 
hawt&  pezfenn  mine  I " 

But  all  "was  Tain,  flhe  deedons,  that  OBade  ai  the  poopfe, 
snintrili^le  until  it  is  dedaxed,  gare  the  wtcny  ahaoBt 
everyirkere  to  ike  opposition.  Fsaiice  avenged  Had  fnmefs 
aad  the  voters  of  the  hut  address,  and,  in  Tctuming  tbem  again, 
nave  them  additional  bokiness.  The  Sang  did  not  dissemble 
the  dcpressisn  of  his  spirits  on  reading  tiw  first  Bamies  broii|^t 
by  the  telegvapk  to  Pans.  The  hoar  to  fight  or  yioU  had 
:jBoanded  for  him  and  his  coanseUors.  They  aBsemUeii  to  deii- 
berate  on  the  eritaoal  position  in  whidi  ^ese  electkas  had 
/plaoedlke  crown;  bmt  no  oae  Tontoied  to  take  the  ijnttattve 
in  tiM  necessaiy  TOsdhiliaBs.  M.  de  Chantelaoza,  until  i£h«i 
one  of  the  most  obsBore  members  of  the  cooneil,  a  jnan  who, 
undera modest  and  thnid  appeanmoe,  ceneealed  liheandactly 
of  strong  eonyicticm  ond  the  obstinacy  of  the  martyr,  bmise  the 
aiknoe  in  a  speech  ericbntly  premeditated  with  the  Ddfao 
d^Angonlibneand  the  £ing ;  he  first  prapeeed  horing  mo&asae 
to  Article  14thof  the  Charter.  It  was  known  in  the  eonacii  and 
in  pnblio  that  M.  de  Chantokaize,  a  aoagistrate  without  any 
jKditieal  .finne  till  this  mooient,  nourished,  at  &  distaaoaiEOBi 
JPans,  tbecniee  of  antique  power,  and  ill-timied  sophisms  of 
li.  de  Maiatre  and  M.  de  Bonald.  He  was  a  royalist  and  a 
religious  man  of  the  past  and  not  of  the  future,  a  AaentonBlnr 
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Bixinabieinitor,  ioBg^flolieitedbytlie  Piince  de  Potig&fto  to 
malBS  a  ixiil  of  Ids  Hieories  in  a  inmiBtiy  tiie  sahai^  of 
the  dmrcb  and  t&o  Unone  ;  bat,  A&mA  of  amlntum,  food  of 
ohBoirity,attl  treiid>liogat  the  great  TospoBsibilitiea  of  oon- 
fldenee,  ke  ooold  novor  be  peiBoaded  to  oome  to  Paris  to  kad 
hoB  wipfMised  powers  to  tbe  eslMiiet,  Imt  by  the  jspeated  ob- 
treaties  of  tke  Duke  d^Angool^iiie.  This  fonoe  bad  made  a 
tour  to  GrenoUe  solely  to  tempt  M.  do  Gfaantelame  to  a  post 
vrhaoh  iras  fo  bim  afnioni  hope.  The  dednetioDS  of  this  knag 
aqseeeb  fomnily  tended  to  one  <^  these  three  measores,  each  td 
mhUti  was  a  ooap  liVto-fixed  in  thought,  but  undectoM  as 
to  method,  by  the  axator: — 

Either  to  sospead  enturely  the  eoaistitational  r^(iine  and 
gorem  i^bitianiyytD  the  re^stahhsfameiitof  the  monaidiieal 
eystom  en  a  solid  basis  ; 

Or,  to  annul  the  ^eetaons  of  all  the  rensiectad  deputies  who 
had  Totad  fortheaddzess  of  the  imo  hundred  and  twenty^oaio. 
Or,  to  dissolve  the  new  Chamber  immediatdy  on  the  tmxoir 
nation  of  the  elections,  and  to  have  another  elected  upon  a 
system  established  by  order  in  council,  and  combined  in  such  .a 
manner  as  to  secure  a  majority  for  the  party  of  the  crown. 

Finally,  to  precede  the  declaration  of  one  or  other  of  these 
meaaiues  by  a  vast  ctifpky  of  the  araaed  foixae,  distributing 
ifventy  or  thirty  thousand  men  in  the  four  most  important 
cities  of  the  kingdom,  Pans,  I/^ons,  Bordeaux,  and  Beuen,  and 
proclaiming  these  cities  under  martial  kw. 

IX. 

A.  gLoomy  and  nnxiiiin  siknoe  followed  this  speech  of  M.  do 
Ohttutelaoae,  for  theappmaeh  of  danger  brings  reflection.  Bat 
^yi«g  and  his  Ministers  bad  ventured  too  far  to  fall  backnow 
without  weakness  and  smtual  shame.  M.  de  Montbel  oonfined 
himself  to  asking  if  the  jurisconsults  who  were  members  of 
the  cabinet  thought,  in  their  conscienoes  as  men  and  as  lawyers, 
thaiArtide  14th  zeaUy  conferred  upon  the  King  the  neoessaiy 
authority  for  the  apj^ioation  of  the  extreme  measures  called 
to  in  a  ciisis  of  pi&blic  safe^.    All  replied  in  the  affirmative. 
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The  doctrine  of  the  pre-existence  of  loyal  soYereignty  was  held 
by  all  the  ministers  in  deliberation :  but  a  GontroYersv  arose  as 
to  the  choice  and  application  of  the  means  indicated  by  M.  de 
Ohantelauze.  M.  Guemon  de  Banville,  whose  mind  was  more 
under  influence  than  conviction,  revolted  against  the  entire 
suppression  of  the  constitutional  regime,  which  would  trans- 
form royalty  into  a  dictatorship;  against  an  arbitrary  an- 
nulment of  the  elections,  which  would  be  going  beyond  the 
18th  Fructidor ;  and,  Anally,  against  the  proclamation  of  martial 
law,  which  would  be  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  crown  against 
the  country.  M.  de  Peyronnet  also  protested  against  these  resolu- 
tions as  being  excessive,  irrevocable,  and,  in  his  opinion,  prema- 
ture. He  and  M.  de  Banville,  on  quitting  the  council  together, 
expressed  their  astonishment  at  the  promulgation  of  measures, 
restrained  until  then,  without  notice,  and  which  seemed  to 
indicate  on  the  part  of  M.  de  Ghantelauze  a  previous  and 
mysterious  concert  with  some  court  power,  or  sect,  which 
prompted  and  coerced  him. 


A  few  days  after,  M.  de  Peyronnet  himself,  being  more  and 
more  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  a  majority 
for  the  crovm  in  the  Chamber,  declared  himself  for  an  imavoid- 
able  recurrence  to  Article  14th,  and  read  to  his  colleagues  a 
plan  in  conformity  with  this  resolution.  This  plan,  a  revival 
of  the  Assembly  of  Notables,  created,  in  place  of  the  Cham- 
bers, a  Grand  Council  of  France,  nominated  by  the  ministers 
and  presided  over  by  the  heir  to  the  throne.  This  grand  council 
was  to  settle  all  questions  that  should  arise  between  the  King 
and  his  people.  The  Prince  de  Polignac  supported  this  plan, 
chimerical  like  all  unseasonable  systems,  with  a  degree  of 
warmth  which  seemed  to  ascribe  to  him  the  first  conception  of 
the  idea.  M.  de  Peyronnet,  but  ill  convinced  of  the  genius  of 
the  plan  of  which  he  had  become  the  organ,  defended  it 
faintly,  and  ultimately  abandoned  it  altogether.  The  majority 
of  the  council  set  it  aside,  as  it  had  that  of  M  de  Chantelauxe. 
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The  paths  of  sophistiy  are  as  numerous  as  the  intellects  that 
follow  them,  but  they  ell  end  in  an  abyss :  there  they  are  stopt 
at  the  first  step. 

.  Other  plans,  proposed  at  almost  every  meeting,  were  dis- 
missed immediately  after  being  discussed;  one  alone  succeeded, 
not  because  it  was  any  better,  but  because  one  was  wanting, 
viz. :  "  To  dissolve  the  new  Chamber  before  it  met,  and  appeal 
to  another,  essentially  modifying  the  electoral  law;  to  suspend 
at  the  same  time  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  to  take,  in  virtue 
of  Article  14th  of  the  Charter,  the  momentary  dictatorship  of 
the  Charter  itself.'* 

The  minister  of  public  instruction  alone  still  persisted 
that  the  offensive,  which  was  thus  taken  beforehand  by  the 
government,  was  at  once  odious  and  anticipative ;  that  an  act  of 
a  Chamber  which  did  not  yet  exist,  could  not  sufficiently  war- 
rant its  dissolution  in  the  eyes  of  the  country ;  that  names 
were  not  crimes;  that  it  might  be  reasonably  hoped  that 
the  defection  party,  composing  at  present  part  of  the  strength 
of  the  revolutionary  majority,  would  detach  itself  from  that 
body  under  the  manifest  peril  of  the  monarchy;  but  that, 
in  any  case,  justice,  prudence,  and  tactics  counseUed  them  to 
wait  for  an  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  Assembly.  These 
motives,  which  removed  from  the  court  all  cause  for  war,  de- 
prived it  also  of  the  opportunity  for  triumph,  of  which  it 
thought  itself  certain  They  could  not  suit  the  purpose  of 
men  urged  by  impatience  to  correct  the  Charter,  and  unwil- 
ling to  let  slip  the  pretext  for  a  dictatorship  which  was 
offered  to  them  by  the  elections.  They  were  unanimously 
a2:^dained. 

The  resolution  adopted  was  communicated  and  submitted 
to  the  King  on  the  f6llowing  dc^  by  all  the  ministers  in  a  body. 
His  majesty  acceded  to  it  without  hesitation,  and  supported 
his  approbation  with  some  expressions  of  conviction,  sadness, 
and  irritation.  "  Understand  it  well,"  he  exclaimed,  **  it  is 
not  the  ministry  they  attack,  but  royalty  itself:  this  is  the 
cause  of  the  throne  against  the  revolution,  and  one  or  the  other 
must  yield.  I  am  an  older  man,  gentlemen,  than  any  of  you ; 
your  years  do  not  enable  jou  to  see  how  revolutions  and  revo- 
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lutiamgts  proceed !  I  have  a  mehacholj  edianlege  over  joa 
in  ageaiid  exparie&oe;  eadl  xeceUectwliathiq^iiediDlTM* 
when  the  first  retrograde  step  mj  unfortonato  bretlMrjiiAde 
beCoce  them  ma  the  aigaal  far  Us  deatnetion  I  Thaf^cdao, 
made  j^otefltadcms  ef  love  and  fidelily  to  him ;  &ey»  «la^ 
meeelj  asked  him  to  dismias  his  miaistiy  :  he  yielded,  and  be 
-was  lest  I  They  pretend,  at  prasent,  to  atteek  none  bat  yes; 
thej  say  to  me  :  dismiss  yeur  amu8terB»  and  we  shall  4(giee! 
Gentlemen,  I  shall  not  dismiss  you !  bacaBse  in  the  fast  pkee 
joa  hare  mj  oonfidenoe  and  afifeetkm,  and  also  hecanae,  if  I 
dismissed  you,  they  would  finish  by  treating  na  all  (peiiUzag  la 
his  aen,  th»  Duke  d'AngevMene,  at  his  fiide)»  m  they  tieated 
my  hzothar !  *'  No,"  aaid  lie,  repeeting  his  vazds  vith  tie- 
idoubled  eneigy,  '*  let  them  condact  oa  to  the  acaiSold,  iar  we 
^hall  fight,  and  they  *l|ftll  only  kill  uswith  arms  in  ear  haada! 
*' Therefore,  let  us  proceed  acoordiag  toyoor  jaeaolntiaai*' 
he  added,  in  an  accent  which  displayed  fatalily  as  well  aa 
ooumge. 

XL 

M.  do  Peyronnet  presented  the  drafts  of  three  oidam  in 
council  in  coalormity  with  the  decisions  of  the  previona  «Taa- 
ing ;  the  first  soepending  entir^y  the  hberty  of  the  preaSi  the 
second  anaoundng  the  dissolution  of  the  Chamber  of  Oepnties, 
and  the  third  modifying  dictatorially  the  law  of  electiooB,  aod 
recalling  the  fimt  electoral  diapositiona  contained  in  the  Charter, 
which  had  been  .modified  by  anooeaaiTe  o^nic  laws  into  th^ 
aetttsl  code  of  elections;  so  that  arbitrary  povrar  appeaoedv  ul 
this  instance,  under  the  mask  of  a  return  to  the  constitatioii. 

These  internal  debates  of  the  council  in  the  loyal  caliinat 
were  rendered  atill  nu^e  disagreeable  by  the  comparispn,  dnm 
by  the  King  and  his  son,  between  the  glory  of  their  aau 
abroad,  and  the  extremities  to  which  their  government  waa 
reduced  at  home.  ^  Ewexj  sitting  brought  to  the  Kings  id^ 
umph  aod  a  mortificataon,  his  heart  was  altematdy  raised  sod 
depressed  en  the  aame  day;  and  with  the  same  hand  hes^soed 
thanks  and  rewards  to  his  troops,  and  measures  of  distrust  and 
repvoaehea  to  faia  sulgects.    Thoniih  his  aound  was  resolute  and 
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iiifi6xiM»  in  the  idniie  bad  embnacdd,  of  rsfoarming  the  Charter 
and  iqiraiBiiigagan  the  church  joid  the  cixwrn,  he  was  moTod, 
tragical  in  expnaawm,  «nd  sometinies  a£Eectal  even  to  tears. 
Onie Duke  d^Angoal^mepioufldy  modelled  his  ooontenaiice  and 
lai^goa^  on  then  of  his  &iher;  he  looked  upon  himself  as  a 
soldier,  vibo  azunracs  mth  hk  sword  for  the  hononrmd  the  ivQl 
lof  his  cfaief ;  <aiid  he  faeliered  hiniself  to  be  ideatified  irith  the 
anDj  anee  the  war  in  the  Sooth,  of  3615,  and  the  subseqnent 
nar  in  Spain. 

Monsieur  d^EfanianK,  the  seeretary  of  the  Admiralty,  haTing 
:pn»pos0ito  decozstethe  trimnphai  attxh  VE^ilgyniix  ha^^di^, 
east  torn  the  eamum  taken  at  Algiefs,  the  Prince,  to  whom  the 
city  of  Paris  had  dedicated  this  arch  on  histrinmphal  retom 
from  Madrid,  took  ofieatce  at  «,  new  conseexation  of  the 
imnrainent,  wbidi  woiiykl  e£EEU3e  history,  and  that  of  thsaxnqr 
of  Spain.  Bat  these  wn  riTalries  of  ism^  eaused  bat  a  hcuf 
dxrersion  in  the  thoaghts  ^  the  court  and  the  ministos. 
They  drefwup,  they  cSscnssed,  tend  they  decided  on  mysteriously, 
.all  die  detaiift  ^  the  e^ded  pkn  of  proceedings.  Monsiemr 
idoOhtttilaiEEe,  the  moat  personal  and  conMential  organ  of  the 
wishes  of  the  King  and  the  Duke  d'Angouleme,  had  become,  by 
aiudogy  of  ideas,  the  pnblioist  of  the  otntp  d*^£,  and,  while 
settmg  forth  the  wishes  of  iStie  King,  he  proclaimed  his  own. 
His  orrer^^xctted  conscience  impaited  the  emphasis  of  a 
creed  to  has  epinions.  On  the  5Uth  July,  he  read  i^Bse 
aaalytiGai  pveanlble  ^  the  dictatoz^p,  a  work  alowiy  and 
i^ly  ^borated,  land  vdkkh  the  ministers  conceived  to  hcie 
been  secretly  apforoved  of  hefaiehand  by  the  King,  beaoee  it 
wtaa  decided,  befoie  it  was  read,  that  ^epteaBBhle  thxyiM  not  It 
dUctissed, 

^^0,**  sa^MensiaBr  de  Gbantelanze,  ^jour  ministers 
tnrali  be  xmwei^  of  the  eonfidenee  with  whieh  diey  aee 
honoured  by  your  Majesty,  if  they  defayed  any  laager  in 
phusing  hefne  your  eyeeaensoiy  view  of  oar  internal  position, 
andcf  fepiwentBi^to  s^our  vuperior  wisdom  the.dangers  of  the 
periodical  press. 

^  At  no  period  during  tie  last-ifteen  yeaas  hoi  ihis 
citMrtaoB  pweenteii itedf  nnderamoKe  grave  aM mose«iBiBt« 
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ing  aspect.  In  spite  of  a  material  prosperity  unexampled  in 
our  annals,  signs  of  disorganisation  and  symptoms  of  anarchy 
are  visible  on  almost  eveiy  point  of  the  kingdom. 

'*  The  snccessiye  causes  which  have  concurred  in  weaken- 
ing the  springs  of  monarchical  government  tend,  at  present,  to 
alter  and  impair  its  nature ;  declined  firom  its  ordinary  strength, 
authority,  whether  in  the  capital  or  in  the  provinces,  no  longer 
struggles  but  with  disadvantage  against  fietction;  pernicious 
and  subversive  doctrines,  loudly  professed,  spread  and  pro- 
pagate themselves  through  every  class  of  the  population; 
disquietudes,  too  generally  accredited,  agitate  all  minds,  and 
disturb  the  peace  of  society.  On  all  sides  pledges  for  the 
future  are  demanded  from  the  present. 

'*  An  active,  ardent,  and  inde&tigable  malevolence  is 
working  to  sap  the  foundations  of  good  order,  and  to  ravish 
from  France  the  happiness  she  enjoyed  under  the  sceptre  of 
her  kings.  Skilful  in  turning  to  account  the  public  dis- 
content, and  in  exciting  tho  hatred  of  all,  it  foments  amongst 
the  people  a  spirit  of  distrust  and  hostility  towards  government, 
and  seeks  to  sow  in  every  direction  the  seeds  of  intestine 
trouble  and  of  civil  war. 

'*  Experience,  Sire,  speaks  with  greater  force  than  theory. 
Doubtless,  enlightened  men,  whose  good  fiuth,  moreover,  is 
not  suspected,  carried  away  by  the  ill-understood  example 
of  a  neighbouring  nation,  have  imagined  that  the  advantages 
of  a  periodical  press  would  counterbalance  its  inconvenience, 
and  that  its  excesses  would  be  neutralised  by  those  of  an 
opposite  character.  But  it  has  not  turned  out  so,  the  proof  is 
decisive,  and  the  question  is  now  settled  in  the  public  con- 
science. 

'*  At  all  epochs,  in  fact,  the  periodical  press  has  been,  and 
it  is  its  nature  never  to  be  otherwise  than,  an  instrument  of 
disorder  and  sedition. 

'*  What  numerous  and  irrefragable  proofs  may  be  adduced 
in  support  of  this  truth  I  It  is  to  the  violent  and  incessant 
action  of  the  press  that  we  owe  the  too  sudden  and  too  frequent 
variations  in  our  internal  policy.  It  has  never  permitted  tho 
establishment  in  Fr^ce  of  a  regular  and  stable  system  of 
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government,  nor  has  it  suffered  any  attempt  to  introduce  into 
all  the  hranches  of  puhlic  administration  the  improvements  of 
"which  they  are  susceptihle.  All  the  ministries  siace  1814, 
though  formed  under  varied  influences,  and  directed  by  oppo- 
site impulsions,  have  been  all  alike  subject  to  the  same  hostility, 
to  the  same  attacks,  and  to  the  same  assaults  of  unbridled  pas- 
sions. Sacrifices  of  all  descriptions,  concessions  of  power,  and 
alliances  of  parties — ^nothing  could  shield  them  from  this 
common  destiny. 

"  The  press  has  thus  thrown  into  disorder  the  most  up- 
right minds,  shaken  the  most  firm  convictions,  and  produced,  in 
the  midst  of  society,  a  confusion  of  principles  which  can  be  made 
instrumental  to  the  most  fatal  attempts.  It  is  by  creating 
this  anarchy  in  doctrines  that  it  leads  to  anarchy  in  the  state. 

"  We  cannot  qualify  in  milder  terms  the  conduct  of  the 
opposition  journals  in  more  recent  circumstances.  After  having 
provoked  an  address  impinging  on  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  they  have  had  the  boldness  to  establish,  as  a  principle, 
the  re-election  of  the  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  deputies 
whose  work  it  was.  And  though  your  M«gesty  repelled  this 
address  as  offensive ;  though  you  openly  blamed  the  refusal  it 
contained  of  concurrence  for  the  public  good ;  and  though  you 
had  annomiced  your  unshaken  resolution  to  defend  the  rights 
of  your  crown  so  openly  compromised,  some  periodical  papers 
have  not  taken  these  things  into  consideration ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  have  assumed  it  as  their  duty  to  perpetuate  and  to 
aggravate  the  offence.  It  is  for  your  Majesty  to  decide  if  this 
bold  attack  should  remain  any  longer  unpunished. 

"  The  periodical  press  has  not  evinced  less  ardour  in  per- 
secuting, with  its  envenomed  shafts,  religion  and  the  priesthood. 
It  attempts,  and  always  will  attempt,  to  eradicate  from  the 
hearts  of  the  people  every  germ  of  religious  sentiment.  And 
doubt  not,  Sire,  that  they  will  succeed  in  this,  by  attacking  the 
foundations  of  faith,  by  tainting  the  springs  of  public  morality, 
and  profusely  lavishing  derision  and  contempt  on  the  ministen 
of  God. 

<*  The  insufficiency,  or  rather  the  fruitlessness,  of  the  pre- 
cautions established  by  the  laws  now  in  force,  is  demonstrated 
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^jJbetii;  aiidUiseqiialljaademoaBtetedtliiittpdb]^ 
oon^nmiMd  by  the  Hoeafie  of  therpnesa.    Il  k  time*  itis  voiii. 
tlMDfctiiM,  to  |mA  a  slx^  to  its  ravages. 

^^Lkten,  Sire,  to  that  lex^jtibeiied  caqf  of  indi^Mtiaa  ami 
toBioff  that  GfKrioga  fnua  every  point  o£  yov  M^gdooL  Man. 
olpeaeev  man  of  piopeirty,  andfriendftof  good  ofdcr,  xaaae  tfaeir 
supplicatiiighaiidatayoiir  Migeaty.  All  htg  of.yon  to  presanft 
tiiem  from  a  reitumof  the  calanotiea  whkkthehrfBiihMaor 
themselves  have  had  to  lament  so  bitterly.  Thnao  niniiMMium 
too  real  not  to  beliatenedto,  tkeaa payers aiio  too  well  jostified 
not  to  bo  fBeeiTod* 

« WemuBt not deeot¥6 ouzseilv^ft.  Wo smik^ lo&gariaLt^ 
oidBHiy  circomstaQces  of  lepKoentative  govemmeDL  Hhi 
prinoiplea  ufpn  whieh.ithaa  been  oatahUdiod  oodid aoa h»» 
remaiBed  intact  in  tho  midst  of  politieol  vicisBitiides.  A  tur- 
buleat  domocraoy,  whieh  has  penetrated  eiten  intor<oar  laii%  i» 
eodeanrouzing  to  sabstitate  itself  &>r  le^tijEaate  power.  It  dis^ 
posee  (d  the  miyority  of  the  eketiond  by  moana  of  its  joimHdg 
and  tho  Goaranrenoe  of  numerous  asBodationa  It  baa  paraded, 
aa  muek  as  lay  in  its  power,  the  regular  exerciso  of  die  most 
essential  pr^iDgpatiTe  of  the  eiown,  that  of  dissolYiog  the  eieBtha 
chaynibog.  Bf  this,  of  itself  the  oonstitntion  of  the  state  i& 
ahahen,  and  yoor  miyesty  alonepesaosaoa  the  power  of  reafcorii^ 
and  oondnmng  it  upon  its  baBs. 

*^  The  ii^it»  aa  weU  aa  the  dnl7»  (tf  .as soring  ita  nudnteniBiee 
ia  the  inaepaEable  attribute  of  aotYOKeigaAy.  Nogvrermaent 
upon  oartih  coidd  long  eKiatif  it  bed  note.  ri|^t  to  pmrnde 
for  its  own  saSaty.  ThiS'  po«weK  is  pie^odstanti  to  the  linn 
themsdiFeSt  bocause  it  i&  inherent  in  the  netuie  of  t£ings. 
Theae,  Sue,  areniaxiiea  which  areaai^rtedbythe  i 
of  time^  and.  the  admiaaion  of  all  EoropeaB  puMbiste. 

"  Bub  they  have  aaetiber  and  a  still  more  poaitETe  i 
that  of  tiie  Charter  itself.  Article  I4th  invests  your  Mi^ealyi 
widi  ao^le  power,  not^  eortaanly,  to  cbenge  oor  inatitfltioiiai^ 
but  to  ooaaolidate  and  jrendar  then  meiB  unchangeafcle. 

*'  Imperious  necessity  will  no  longer  brook  delay  in  tiie-ex> 
ercise  of  thia  supreme  powei^  The  momeal  has  anired  fi>r  re- 
Qunong.to  those  meaaoieawfaMliaBeoonfriwd  intheapiritoi' 
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the  CBurter,  bat  wMohr  «re  out  of  tiist  htgd  onler^  treij 
lesomce  of  ^rinxk  ha»  been  frotileBslj  eicbaostML 

**  Toot  ministers,  ^re,  yAi&  have  to  answer  for  the  aaanm 
of' these  xneasores,  do  not  hesilate  to  pzv^aaa  then  t«  yim^ 
oonTinoed,  as  Hief  are,  that  strength  will  idtixnately  aide  with 
jtBtice;'* 

XII. 

Thia  preamble,  a»  will  be  seem,  was.  the  report,  truly  and 
ebqueptly  traced  of  the  great  suit  pending  in  all  ages  between 
authority  and  freedom.  The  King,,  the  church,  and  the  court ;. 
M*  de^  Ghantelanze  andhia  colleagues,  such  as  M.  de  Maistre» 
M.  da  Bonald*  a&d  their  school,  minds  at  once  absolute  and 
&elole»  reuoancing  ita  solution  by  the  genius  of  discussive 
goveruments,  the:  nuyiority  cut  it,  like  the  GordLan  knot  of 
nvodecn  times,  at  first,  with  the  sceptre,  afterwards  with  the 
sword.  It  was  the  manifesto  of  the  two  authorities,,  royalty 
and  the  church,  declaring  themseLves  in  open  and  bold  revolt 
against  the  spirit  of  the  age,  that  is  to  say,  against  the  Deity 
himself, by  whom  that  spirit  is  inspired:  it  was  a  species  of 
monarchical  Catholicism,  giving,  as  the  supreme  rule  of  politi- 
cal a£Gura  and  opinions,  the  nltimatam  of  royalty;  it  was,  in 
shorty  .a.  sort  of  regal  interdictilaid  on  opinion,  like  that  which 
the  sovereign  pontiff  of  Bome  formerly  laid  upon  reason. 
"Biat  the  ^nterdiet  of  the  churchy  which  only  sul^ects  the  con- 
science, might  willingly  be  accepted  by  fiEdthj^  which  disputes 
mithing,;  whereas  the  royal  interdict,  of  M.  de  Chantelauze 
ooald  not  be  aoc^ted  by  liberty,  which  disputes  everything. 
His  maximft  constituted  the  code  of  the  serviHty  of  the  human 
miad.  With  these  principles  one  might  still  govern,  but 
neither  move,  jct,  or  progress.  The  life  of  the  King  was  com- 
]^rised  in  that  of  the  people,  the  nation  was  absorbed  in  the 
^venunent;  the  world  became  petrified  to  airoid  the  progress 
and  the  exoesseB  of  its  own  motion. 

XIIL 

We  most,  however,  confess,  with  ^  ii)B|iartialitf  of  his- 
tOfjiWltiehdispeEneB  with  troth  to  fitvoor  no  ofkaons,  dait  the 
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grievances  set  fcfrth  in  this  preamble  of  the  orders  in  council 
against  the  abases  of  the  press  and  the  hostility  of  public 
opinion,  were  only  too  well  founded.  The  new  faculty  which 
printing  has  given  to  thought  and  to  freedom  had  often  gone 
astray,  as  it  often  will  do  again  before  it  attains  the  regularity 
and  equilibrium  of  a  divine  feusulty — capable  of  being,  like  the 
other  fEU^ulties  of  the  mind,  entirely  left  to  itself  under  the 
sole  guardianship  of  its  own  morality.  There  are  regulating 
laws  for  all  the  intellectual  faculties  of  man,  because  all  his 
faculties  are  powers,  and  all  these  powers  have  occasion  for 
limits  either  in  the  laws,  or  in  the  conscience,  or  in  morals. 
But  in  free  countries  these  laws  spring  from  the  will  and  wis- 
dom of  the  people,  through  rational  deliberation,  to  restrain 
their  own  abuses;  instead  of  being  arbitrary  prescriptions 
promulgated  by  absolute  power  to  shelter  itself  against  the 
operation  of  reason.  The  covp  d'itat  of  M.  de  Ohantelauze 
against  the  press,  was  not  only  levelled  against  jdumalism  in 
France,  but  against  the  human  mind. 

XIV, 

After  the  reading  of  this  preamble  to  the  orders  in  coundl, 
another  night  was  given  to  the  reflections,  or  the  better  feelings, 
of  the  King  and  his  ministers,  who  were  going  to  devote  their 
names,  their  lives,  and  their  memories  to  this  irrevocable 
declaration  of  war  against  liberty. 

The  fated  day,  the  S5th  July,  at  length  arrived.  The  night 
which  had  brought  reflection  to  the  mind  had  not  made  the 
courage  falter  Conspiracies  themselves  have  their  point  of 
honour,  which  predominates  at  the  critical  moment  over  the 
conscience,  and  which  compels  men  to  accomplish  with  heroism 
what  they  have  begun  with  hesitation.  Eetreat  at  the  moment 
of  execution  would  have  appeared  a  defection  to  their  accom* 
plices ;  the  ministers,  therefore,  all  repaired  to  St.  Cloud  in  the 
morning,  and  the  last  council  opened  before  the  King  and  his 
son.  Although  the  secret  of  the  preceding  deliberations  had 
been  faithfuUy  kept  by  men  who,  by  a  single  indiscretion,  might 
ruin  the  King  and  compromise  their  own  heads,  a  certain  doll 
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and  unquiet  rumour,  the  presage  of  great  events,  pervaded  the 
interior  of  the  palace.  There  are  mysteries  which  transpire 
of  themselves ;  events  have  their  physiognomy,  which  court 
ohservers  know  how  to  read,  and  from  which  they  form  their 
own  conjectures. 

The  Baron  de  Yitrolles,  severed  since  the  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  X.  from  the  intimacy  of  his  prince, 
and  exiled  to  an  honourable  but  secondary  diplomatic  post  in 
Italy,  was  at  this  time  in  Paris,  attentive  to  the  varying  breeze 
of  court  politics.  Approaching  as  close  as  he  possibly  could  to 
those  state  secrets  which  were  not  confided  to  him,  visitmg  the 
ohiefs  of  the  different  parties,  listening  to  the  rumours  of  the 
city  and  the  whisperings  of  the  palace,  his  instinct  in  mysteries 
revealed  to  him,  even  by  the  silence  which  reigned  around  the 
King,  a  plot  about  to  explode.  He  was,  therefore,  at  St 
Cloud  before  the  ministers.  On  issuing  from  the  chapel  where 
the  King,  attended  by  them,  commenced  by  prayer  the  labours 
of  the  day,  M.  de  Yitrolles  addressing  and  drawing  aside  the 
minister  of  public  instruction,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
his  sentiments,  or  the  intention  of  putting  him  on  his  guard, 
said  to  him  in  a  low  voice :  *'  I  do  not  ask  you  for  the  state 
secret,  but  I  conjure  you  to  reflect  well  before  you  take  decisive 
measures.  The  moment  is  not  well  chosen ;  an  extreme 
fermentation  agitates  Paris,  and  a  popular  movement  may  be 
apprehended.**  M.  de  Ranville,  astonished  at  this  official 
information,  so  entirely  at  variance  with  the  confidence  of  M. 
de  Peyronnet,  the  minister  directed  to  study  the  state  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  shortly  after  interrogated  M.  Mangin,  prefet  of  the 
Paris  police,  and  spoke  to  him  about  the  symptoms  observed 
by  M.  de  VitroUes. 

*•  The  prefet,  who  was  the  eye  and  the  hand  of  the  court 
party  on  the  movements  of  the  day,  smilingly  reassured  the 
minister :  **  I  suspect,"  he  said,  **  the  reasons  that  have 
caused  your  anxiety ;  but  all  I  can  say  to  you  is  this,  that, 
whatever  you  do,  Paris  will  not  stir ;  therefore  proceed  boldly, 
111  answer  with  my  head  for  the  immobility  of  Paris ! " 


4  1{  B 
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XV. 


The  door  of  the  royal  cabinet  was  closed,  and  the  Ejng 
desired  to  hear  the  opinion  of  his  counsellors.  This  was  a 
oomplete  repetition  of  the  coup  d^tat.  Monsieur  de  Chan- 
telauze  first  read  his  preamble,  which  was  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  the  ardent  approbation  of  the  King  and  the  Duke 
d'Angoul^me.  These  unfortunate  princes  found  in  this  report 
against  the  press,  the  justifiable  and  accumulated  Tengeanoe 
£or  the  sleepless  nights  it  had  given  them  for  so  many  yeais. 
The  hand  which  insulted,  before  it  crushed  it,  appeared  to  tham 
the  hand  of  divine  retribution. 

The  reading  being  finished,  and  the  applause  exhausted, 
the  Prince  de  Polignac,  eia  president  of  the  council  of  ministers, 
arose,  and  presented  for  the  King's  signature  the  four  orders 
in  council,  already  silently  agreed  to  by  the  ministers.  The 
future  fate  of  his  dynasty  appeared  at  that  critical  moment  to 
Charles  X.  in  these  four  crimes  against  the  charter,  con- 
sidered  by  him  as  necessities  and  virtues;  long  meditated, 
patiently  waited  for,  comprising  the  destiny  of  his  old  age,  of 
his  son,  of  his  niece,  and  of  his  grandson,  and  presented  to 
his  trembling  hand  by  the  man  of  his  heart  His  countenance 
was  pale  and  overcast  with  conflicting  thoughts.  He  laid  aside 
the  pen,  suspended  his  signature,  the  irrevocable  decree  of  his 
destiny  given  by  his  own  hand.  A  profound  silence  reigned 
for  a  moment  in  the  cabinet.  Some  of  the  ministers  trembled, 
others  secretly  hoped  that  the  King,  still  undecided,  would 
himself  relieve  them  from  a  responsibility  which  they  were 
incurring  more  through  devotion  to  him  than  conviction.  The 
King — with  his  head  leaning  on  his  hand,  with  which  his  eyes 
were  covered,  as  if  to  collect  all  his  vacillating  thoughts  within 
his  breast,  the  pen  taken  up  again  in  the  other  hand,  suspended 
and  motionless  at  a  little  distance  from  the  paper — remained 
for  five  minutes  in  the  attitude  of  scrupulous  doubt  which  seeks 
for  a  solution  in  intense  thought :  then  raising  his  head,  nn- 
sovering  his  eyes,  and  as  if  calling  heaven  to  witness,  with  a 
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long  and  fixed  regard:  "  The  more  I  think  of  it,"  said  he, 
"with  a  sorrowful  but  conscientious  accent  to  his  ministers, 
"  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  impossible  lor  me  to  avoid 
what  I  am  doing !" 

And  he  signed ! 

And  the  ministers  countersigned. 

The  silence  was  unbroken  amongst  the  actora  in  this 
momentous  scene,  except  by  the  noise  of  the  King's  pen  upon 
the  paper,  and  by  the  respiration  which  at  length  relieved  his 
breast,  which  had  been  so  long  oppressed  with  doubt  as  to  an 
act  irrevocably  cast  on  iaJts, 

XVI. 

It  was  decided,  in  order  to  avoid  any  possible  letraetion  of 
a  resolution  without  appeal,  or  any  rumour  of  the  measures 
which  were  destined  at  once  to  surprise  and  strike,  tliat  the 
Moniteur  of  the  following  day  should  contain  the  orders  in 
council.  The  Prince  de  Polignac,  who  conducted  the  war 
department  in  the  absence  of  Marshal  Bourmont,  being  inter- 
rogated on  the  military  dispositions  made  to  suppress  a  popular 
commotion  which  was  to  be  apprehended,  answered  for  every- 
thing. "  There  is  not,"  he  assured  the  King,  "any  popular 
movement  to  be  apprehended;  but,  in  any  event,  Paris  is 
furnished  with  sufficient  force  to  crush  any  rebellion,  and  to 
guarantee  the  public  tranquillity."  It  was  eventually  decided 
to  give  to  Marshal  Marmont,  Duke  of  Bagusa,  the  command- 
in-chief  of  the  military  force  of  Paris,  should  the  sedition 
extend  to  a  revolt,  but  no  previous  communication  was  made  to 
the  marshal,  either  as  to  the  coup  d'etat,  or  the  command 
that  was  conferred  upon  him  without  his  knowledge ;  so  that 
the  monarchy,  risked  by  temerity  at  such  a  crisis,  was  left  to  the 
defence  of  chance. 

XTII. 

Marshal  Marmont  was  one  fatality  in  another.  He  was  an 
intrepid  officer  in  the  field,  and  an  able  tactician,  but  indolent 
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and  lax  in  details,  without  resources  in  extremity ;  connected 
with  the  Bourbon  dynasty  by  the  unpardonable  misfortune  of 
his  defection  in  1814,  but  trailing  this  misfortune  after  him  as 
a  reproach,  and  seeking  incessantly  to  obliterate  his  military 
errors,  by  rendering  services  to  the  liberal  cause;  caressing, 
and  caressed  by,  the  opposition ;  temporising  between  the  court 
and  the  people ;  not  much  liked  by  the  soldiery,  in  whose  eyes 
his  name  was  laden  with  the  just  anger  of  the  Bonapartists, 
and  the  unjust  malediction  of  the  country :  under  these  cir- 
cumstances Marmont,  of  all  the  generals-in-chief,  was  the  least 
proper  to  sacrifice  himself  a  second  time,  and  to  risk,  in  a  final 
crisis,  a  glory  and  a  devotion  diearmed  beforehand  by  fate. 

On  quitting  Paris,  Marshal  Bourmont  had  warned  Prince 
Polignac  against  the  idea  of  confiding  the  fate  of  the  monarchy 
to  Marmont.  **  He  is  brave  and  trustworthy,*'  said  Bourmont 
to  the  Prince,  as  he  got  into  the  carriage  to  proceed  to  Toulon, 
"  but  he  is  not  fortunate.  Constant  ill-luck  in  war,  is  not  only 
an  evil  star,  as  the  soldiers  say,  but  an  obscure  indication  of 
the  absence  of  one  or  other  of  those  great  qualities,  natural 
or  acquired,  which  constitute  the  warrior.  Moreover,  Marmont, 
anxious  to  regain  the  popularity  he  has  lost  in  the  field,  vdll  be 
tmconsciously  drawn  into  compromises  which,  however  good  in 
peace,  are  fatal  when  once  the  sword  is  drawn  against  the 
people.  Give  me  an  assurance  that  you  will  wait  for  me  to 
fight  the  battle  of  the  monarchy,  if  there  must  be  a  battle ; 
but  in  case  events  should  come  upon  you  too  rapidly,  and  the 
King  should  be  in  peril  before  my  return,  recollect  you  must 
not  confide  his  defence  to  Marmont ! " 

This  counsel  attested  the  foresight,  equally  politic  and  mili- 
tary, of  the  conqueror  of  Algiers.  But  the  Prince  de  Polignac, 
who  believed  too  much  in  his  own  inspiration,  and  in  the 
miraculous  protection  of  Providence  to  listen  to  human  counsels, 
precipitated  the  event,  in  the  belief  that  he  was  equal  to  the 
conjuncture,  and  nominated  to  the  command  the  only  man 
whom  the  foresight  of  his  colleague  had  declared  to  be  unfit 
for  it. 

General  Curial,  whose  heart  was  attached  to  Charles  X., 
on  departing  for  the  retirement  in  which  he  died,  had  also 
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said  to  the  King :  "  I  am  come  to  take  le^ve  of  mj  sovereign^ 
and  my  life  at  the  same  time,  and  the  few  short  days  now  left 
of  my  existence  release  me  from  any  other  thoughts  than  the 
profound  and  personal  attachment  that  I  have  for  your  Majesty. 
Permit  my  afifection  to  offer  you  one  last  counsel.  An  exten- 
sive, active,  and  indefatigahle  conspiracy  is  sapping  your  throne; 
should  it  hreak  out,  and  should  the  government  he  compelled 
to  employ  force  to  defend  the  crown,  do  not  place  implicit 
confidence  in  Marmont,  he  has  too  much  to  redeem  from  the 
revolutionary  party,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  factions  have  found 
means  to  tie  up  his  hands."  The  discontent  excited  in  the 
hreast  of  Marmont  hy  the  preference  given  to  Bourmont  in 
the  command  of  the  Algerine  expedition,  must  also  have  disin* 
clined  the  marshal  to  the  desperate  defence  of  a  government 
which  had  thus  neglected  him.  Bourmont  on  departing,  how- 
ever, had  softened  this  slight  to  the  ambition  of  his  colleague, 
by  a  splendid  present  out  of  the  funds  for  the  war.  Marmont, 
whose  fortune  was  always  inadequate  to  his  generous  prodigality, 
his  adventurous  enterprises,  and  his  pleasures,  lamented  to  a 
friend  the  deplorable  necessity  to  which  he  was  reduced,  of 
receiving  munificence  or  indemnity  from  the  hand  of  a  rivals 
who  had  deprived  him  of  so  fine  an  opportunity  of  acquiring 
fia.me  and  fortune :  such  was  the  man  to  whom  the  monarchy 
entrusted  itself  in  the  day  of  its  extremity.  Marmont  was 
incapable  of  betraying  it,  but  any  one  else  had  been  more 
calculated  to  save  it. 

XVIII. 

Whether  by  mental  fatalism,  or  an  affectation  of  security, 
to  give  to  such  enormous  measures  the  appearance  of  an  ordi- 
nary act  of  government,  no  precaution  of  force  or  discretion 
had  been  taken  prior  to  the  publication  of  the  orders  in  council. 
These  were  sent  for  impression  to  the  Mdniteur,  as  if  they  had 
been  a  mere  order  of  tiie  day,  for  a  military  review,  or  a  court 
ceremonial.  M.  Sauvo,  the  director  of  this  collection  of  the 
public  acts,  a  man  whose  long  experience  of  public  opinion  in 
the  functions  he  had  exercised  since  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
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whUe  passing  through  all  the  catastrophes  of  the  revoludoxis, 
had  imbued  him  wiUi  an  accurate  perception  of  political  conae- 
quences,  changed  colour  as  he  read  the  documents  addressed 
to  him.  In  spite  of  the  passive  and  mechanical  nature  of  his 
functions,  he  trembled  to  lend  his  types  and  presses  to  the 
perpetration  of  an  act,  which,  at  the  first  glance,  he  looked  upon 
as  a  crime,  or  a  proof  of  madness,  on  the  part  of  the  government; 
but,  in  either  case,  as  his  certain  ruin.  He  refused  to  print 
these  documents  before  he  had  himself  ascertained  their  aur 
thenticity ;  and  he  hastened  to  the'  council  office  to  averts  by 
invoking  the  mature  reflection  of  the  minialers,  the  ruin  he 
foresaw  for  his  country.  He  was,  however,  ordered  to  obey ; 
and  though  his  forebodings  were  of  a  gloomy  nature,  they  wen 
surpassed  by  the  reality. 

XIX. 

The  ordevs  in  council,  printed  that  night  in  the  MonUeutr, 
took  Paris  in  the  morning  by  surprise.  The  people,  oocupied 
at  that  splendid,  season  of  the  year  with  their  traffic,  or  their 
amusements,  and  who  learn  hut  tardily  the  laws  or  goverok- 
ment  ordinances  through  the  most  popular  papers,  were  scarcely 
conscious  of  the  promulgation  of  the  orders  in  council,  or  paid 
but  a  passing  and  thoughtless  attention  to  them.  The  com- 
motion began  by  a  whispering  in  the  streets  and  public  gardens, 
amongst  men  of  fortune  and  leisure*  who  have  time  and  in- 
clination to  indulge  in  mental  and  political  passions.  The 
earliest  readers  of  the  Moniteur  accosted  others,  though  un- 
known to  them,  who  did  not  as  yet  suspect  the  explosion  of 
the  ni^t.  These  exchanged  opinions,  mingled  their  anger 
and  astonishment,  and  engaged  in  animated  but  whispered 
conversation.  Other  passers-by,  attracted  by  the  eagerness  of 
their  gestures  and  the  consternation  in  their  features,  stopped, 
listened,  and  swelling  the  groups,  retired  at  length  with  mute 
signs  of  indignation  or  of  terror ;  or  else,  dispersing  into  other 
quarters,  they  went  on  spreading  the  alarm,  and  multiplying 
the  public  rumours. 

Jn  a  few  houro  the  news  had  raised  all  Paris,  as  if  with 
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a  sudden  start  from  sleep.  The  beautj  of  the  season,  and  the 
heat  of  the  day  still  further  increased  the  contagion  of  the  general 
sentiments :  the  agitation  perceptible  in  the  streets  called  out 
Irom  their  shops*  or  brought  down  from  their  lodgings,  curious 
or  uneasy  citizens,  and  crowds  were  formed  at  every  door. 
The  whole  city  was  afoot ;  but,  although  it  was  gloomy,  the 
aspect  of  Paris  did  not  as  yet  reveal  a  coming  storm. 

XX. 

There  is  a  necessary  interval  for  moral  sensibility,  as  well 
as  for  physical  sensation,  between  the  blow  and  the  reaction : 
this  interval  is  called  stupor.  A  wound  being  inflicted  on 
any  part  of  the  body,  its  violence  even  momentarily  deadens 
sensibility,  but  the  blood  soon  flows,  the  pain  is  felt,  the  hand 
is  applied  to  the  spot,  and  the  cry  is  uttered — this  is  the  re- 
action. It  is  the  same  with  great  political  impressions,  they 
are  not  felt  in  all  their  force  until  they  have  been  considered ; 
and  the  masses  are  slow  at  this  consideration.  But  the  in- 
stinct of  men,  subject  to  the  ebullition  of  public  passions, 
outruns  this  consideration,  and  flies  on  the  first  instant  to 
the  attack,  to  the  defence,  to  the  tribune,  to  the  public  journal, 
to  sedition,  or  to  aims. 

The  first  who  were  struck  by  the  coup  d'etat  against  the 
press  were  the  leaders  of  the  opposition,  the  writers,  the 
journalists,  the  working  men  of  thought,  editors,  compositors, 
foremen,  printers,  newsvenders ;  a  class  interested  by  intelli- 
gence and  profession  in  defending  its  talent,,  its  influence,  its 
popularity,  its  trade,  its  salary,  its  bread;  comprising,  in 
Paris,  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  men,  the  leaven  of  the 
masses  by  its  superior  intelligence  and  enthusiasm,  an  army 
of  agitation,  to  deprive  which  of  liberty  was  to  deprive  it  of 
Ufe.  This  agitated  and  agitating  class  was  the  first  to  feel 
the  excitement,  and  hastened  to  its  journals  and  its  workshops, 
demanding  coimsel  from  its  leaders  of  opposition,  vengeance 
£rom  its  tribunes,  and  support  from  the  people. 
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XXT. 

At  noon,  the  news  had  reached  the  very  lowest  classes  of 
the  population ;  hut  they  awaited,  without  showing  as  yet  any 
signs  of  war,  the  example  and  the  watchword  of  the  upper 
classes.  The  latter  tremhled ;  and  the  puhlic  funds — the  cipher- 
symptom  of  the  secret  confidence  or  distrust  of  the  citizens — 
fell  at  the  Exchange— the  market  of  incomes — as  at  the  an- 
nouncement of  puhlic  danger.  The  hankers  thought  they  felt 
the  tottering  of  their  fortunes,  acquired  and  preserved  under 
this  government,  which,  thoi^h  they  were  willing  to  insult,  they 
would  not  suffer  to  destroy  itself.  Men  of  literature  and  sci- 
ence who  wished  to  reconcile  the  leisure  of  puhlic  peace  with 
the  popularity,  when  free  from  danger  of  opposition,  were 
inflamed  with  terror  still  more  than  with  real  indignation. 
*  Marshal  Marmont,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  hastened  thither,  as  if  to  protest  heforehand  against 
the  military  part  in  the  drama  to  which  the  crime  of  the  min- 
isters was,  perhaps,  about  to  condemn  him.  "Well!"  he 
exclaimed,  with  a  gesture  of  malediction  upon  the  lunatics  of 
the  council ;  "  the  ordinances  have  made  their  appearance. 
The  wretches !  I  said  it  would  be  so !  In  what  a  horrible 
position  have  they  placed  me !  I  must,  I  suppose,  draw  my 
sword  in  support  of  measures  I  detest ! " 

XXII. 

The  people  seemed  to  await  the  chiefs  of  faction,  and  the 
chiefs  of  faction  to  await  the  people.  It  is  almost  always 
chance,  but  rarely  courage,  that  takes  the  initiative  in  ^eat 
events.  No  one  on  the  present  occasion  ventured  to  assume 
it,  so  much  did  the  people  apprehend  the  preparations  for 
surprise  and  military  coercion  still  concealed,  but  intincible,  on 
the  part  of  the  government.  The  day  was  thus  passing  in 
fruitless  expectation ;  but,  to  let  it  terminate  without  doing 
something,  would  be  an  avowal  by  the  leaders  of  faction  of 
cowardice  or  want  of  power,  while  the  people  would  thus  bo 
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accustomed  to  see  other  suns  hse  mth  impunity  on  the  ciimi« 
nal  attempt  of  royalty. 

Some  journalists,  men  of  deliberation  rather  than  of  action, 
iNished  at  least,  in  order  to  protest  in  behalf  of  the  laws,  to 
avail  themselyes  of  the  shadow  of  the  laws  which  still  subsisted. 
Thus  enclosed  within  the  inyiolable  limits  between  legality 
and  revolt,  they  drew  up  a  proclamation  to  the  people,  which 
appealed,  with  discretion,  but  still  with  energy,  from  violence 
to  right,  and  which  defied  the  government  to  violate  with 
impunity  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Citizens,  but  not  yet  tri- 
hunes,  diey  invoked  in  this  document,  not  the  aid  of  arms,  but 
of  the  law  courts.  The  principal  signers  of  this  protest  who, 
like  Hampden  and  Sidney,  were  no  longer  afraid  to  set  their 
signatures  agamst  tyranny,  were  MM.  Thiers  and  Carrel, 
whose  names  had  been  rendered  popular  by  the  Histoire  de  la 
Eevohaion,  and  the  editing  of  the  NcUiomd ;  M.  Coste,  con- 
ductor of  the  Temps,  a  writer  in  general  of  discretion,  but 
capable  of  unexpected  resolution ;  M.  Baude,  a  man  of  reflective 
courage,  more  calculated  for  the  combat  than  the  council ;  after 
whom  were  all  those  who,  for  the  last  fifteen  years  had  advo- 
cated in  the  press  either  the  republican  or  Bonapartist  factions, 
or  the  faction  of  the  Orleanists,  or  liberty. 

XXIII. 

The  offices  of  the  public  journals  having  thus  become  so 
many  centres  of  deliberation  and  resistance,  were  crowded 
towards  the  close  of  day  by  all  those  impassioned  men, — depu- 
ties, electors,  writers,  bankers,  journalists,  private  individuals, 
factious  or  patriotic,  seditious  or  liberal,  students,  working  men, 
•—whom  the  whirlwind  that  precedes  public  emergencies  rouses 
the  first  in  a  capital.  Permanent  clubs  were  constituted 
in  many  places,  while  officious  emissaries  established  a  corre- 
spondence between  them  in  all  the  quarters  agitated  by  the 
political  breeze.  Some  of  them,  like  M.  de  Schonen,  an  ally 
of  M.  de  Lafayette,  pushed  their  indignation  to  the  extremity 
of  sobbing,  and  offering  their  blood  in  the  cause  of  freedom ; 
others,  like  M.  de  Laborde,  —  a  tumultuous  and  variable 
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q9irity--4eiDandmg  an  appeal  to  the  people,  tlsto  last  resooioe 
of  desperate  causes  ;  others  again,  like  M.  Yillemauii»  a 
classical  orator,  now  hecome  popular  mth  enthuaiasm,  ex- 
horting the  citizens  to  civic  virtue ;  or,  like  M.  Casimir  Foxier, 
the  fiery  hanker,  angrily  reoommending  patienee  and  forheap- 
ance,  to  give  the  monarchy  time  for  repentance ;  and  finally, 
some,  like  M.  Thiers  and  M.  Mignet,-— an^separahle  pair  in 
politics  and  friendship, — preserving  the  coolness  of  cautious 
men,  even  in  the  heat  of  the  most  imminent  sedition,  arranging  at 
the  same  time  loopholes  for  the  monarchy  and  the  opposition  to 
escape  hy,  and  persisting  in  not  fighting  for  the  laws  hut  with 
legal  arms.  Some  journals,  adopting  this  view  of  the  matter, 
called  upon  the  tribunals  to  give  judgment  between  the  laws 
and  the  orders  in  council. 

M.  de  Belleyme,  president  of  a  competent  tribunal,  did  not 
hesitate,  though  a  royalist,  to  give  his  opinion  as  a  magistrate 
in  favour  of  the  law  against  arbitrary  power.  His  dedaion 
armed,  on  the  following  day,  the  resistance  of  the  journalists 
with  the  sanction  of  judicial  autihority,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
it  legalised  the  right  of  armed  insurrection. 

Night  fell  upon  these  different  cabals  without  any  serious 
explosion  having  alarmed  the  ministry,  or  divulged  the  public 
agitation.  It  was  employed  by  the  agitators  in  distributing 
the  manifestoes  of  the  jouimalists,  and  in  convoking  for  the 
following  day  the  people  of  the  Faubourgs  and  the  workshops, 
&r  the  defence  of  the  charter  and  vengeance  on  the  eoup  d'eUU. 
The  bankers,  the  manufacturers,  and  the  great  employers  of 
Parisian  industry,  who  had  in  their  pay  the  elements  of  a 
xevolution  before  which  they  were  so  soon  themselves  to 
tremble,  dismissed  their  workmen  to  swell  the  civic  agitation 
on  the  following  day,  and  to  give  the  additional  excitement  of 
hunger  to  the  sleeping  fury  of  the  people. 

M.  de  Polignao  congratulated  himself  on  a  day  which  had 
only  produced  a  murmur ;  and,  whether  from  resd  confidence 
or  affected  disdain  for  a  public  commotion,  so  superficial  and 
already  evaporated,  Charles  X.,  more  attentive  in  appearance 
to  his  pleasures  than  to  political  events*,  departed  before  day- 
break for  a  royal  hunting  party  in  the  forest  of  fiambouillet 
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the  direction  of  it — Conferences  in  the  apartments  of  the  King : 
MM.  de  Semonville,  De  VitroUes,  and  D'Argout — Taking  of  the 
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The  day  of  the  S7th  had  thus  passed  avray,  without  anything 
revealing  to  the  ministers  the  events  veiled  beneath  the  coming 
night.  Nothing  had  been  manifested  beyond  a  gloomy  aspect 
throughout  the  city ;  during  the  morning  excitement  in  the 
newspaper  offices,  and  in  the  closets  of  the  political  leaders ;  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  and  in  the  evening,  a  few  popular  proces- 
sions on  the  Boulevard,  amid  cries  of**  Vive  la  Charte  /"  Nothing 
beyond  a  few  insults,  a  few  stones  directed  against  the  windows 
of  M.  de  Polignac,  the  minister  for  foreign  affkirs,  where  the  cabi- 
net council  was  assembled  ;  or  the  killing  of  a  gendarme  in  a 
popular  disturbance  in  the  Place  du  Palais  Royal,  while  he  was 
endeavouring  to  disperse  the  groups  of  people. 

Marshal  Meurmont  being  informed  in  an  ordinaiy  letter,  re- 
ceived by  him  very  late  in  the  day,  of  his  nomination  to  the  com- 
mand-in-chief of  the  troops,  waited  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing upon  the  Prince  de  Polignac,  to  concert  measures  with  him 
as  president  of  the  council.  The  prince,  after  confirming  his 
nomination,  directed  him  to  proceed  next  morning  to  St. 
Cloud,  where  the  King  had  reserved  to  himself  the  pleasure  of 
eonferring  this  exalted  proof  of  his  confidence  with  his  letters  of 
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instraction.  The  saloon  of  the  zninisters  yma  filled  in  the 
evening  mth  the  principal  instigators  of  the  coup  d*Stat,  who 
came  to  applaud  the  govemment  for  its  happj  daring,  and  with 
the  crowd  of  parasites,  who  take  their  stand  at  the  gate  of  all 
rising  powers,  offering  beforehand  their  felicitations  and  their 
enthusiasm  at  the  success  of  events,  be  the  events  what  they  may, 
so  as  to  claim  their  own  share  of  good  fortune. 

There  were  some,  however;  of  the  ministers  whose  hearts 
were  sinking  within  them  at  the  sullen  aspect  of  the  people, 
and  the  excitement  of  the  Boulevards,  the  hollow  murmuring 
of  which  they  had  heard  from  the  windows  of  M.  de  Folignac  ; 
who  received  with  no  slight  embarrassment  these  felicitations  of 
their  flatterers,  and  anxiously  put  the  question  to  themselves, 
whether  what  they  beheld  was  the  termination  of  insurrection, 
or  the  commencement  of  revolution.  The  troops  had  returned  to 
their  barracks,  the  streets  were  deserted  and  silent.  There 
was  nothing  to  indicate  a  city  about,  in  a  few  short  hours,  to 
burst  forth  in  an  enormous  explosion. 

II. 

The  streets  began  to  fill  slowly  after  sunrise.  Up  to  mid- 
day the  popular  emotion  appeared  to  be  lulled ;  but  an  act  had 
been  accomplished  by  the  journalists,  signers  of  the  protest, 
before  which  the  govemment  must  either  yield,  or  become  more 
rigid  than  before.  To  yield,  was  to  acknowledge  themselves 
defeated ;  to  resort  to  rigour,  was  to  give  the  people  at  once  the 
cause  and  the  signal  for  open  resistance.  The  govemment 
resolved  upon  rigour ;  and,  in  order  to  supply  an  excuse  for 
the  violence  offered  to  the  laws,  and  to  the  administrators 
of  the  laws  who  had  pronounced  in  favour  of  them  by  the 
voice  of  M.  de  Belleyme,  they  had,  during  the  night,  declared 
Paris  in  a  state  of  siego. 

A  commissioner  of  police,  accompanied  by  gendarmes,  had 
presented  himself  in  the  Eue  de  Richelieu,  at  the  door  of  the 
office  of  the  Temps^  to  seize  the  presses  of  that  journal 
containing  the  protest.  M.  Coste  and  M.  Baude,  resolved 
to  supply,  in  their  own  persons,  an  argument  for  legitimate 
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revolt  tx)  the  people  as  victims  of  violence,  descended  with 
their  friends  and  workmen  into  the  court-yard,  and  met  the 
summons  of  the  officer  with  a  refusal.  **  You  come  to  hreak 
our  presses  in  the  name  of  arbitrary  power,"  said  M.  Baude, 
with  vehement  energy,  to  the  agents  of  the  government ;  **  we, 
on  our  part,  summon  you,  in  the  name  of  the  law,  to  respect 
them."  These  words,  uttered  in  the  solemn  accents  of  delibe- 
rate resolution,  the  pale  and  eloquent  features  of  the  speaker, 
the  large  group  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  the  war  of  words 
that  arose,  and  grew  fiercer  and  fiercer,  between  the  agents  of 
despotism  and  the  citizens, — defenders  of  their  hearths  and 
homes  and  of  the  law — arrested  the  attention  and  stayed  the 
steps  of  the  passengers,  and  a  large  crowd  soon  collected,  full 
of  emotion,  in  the  Eue  de  Itichelieu,  contiguous  to  the  Boule- 
vard. The  commissary  of  police  hesitated  for  a  while,  uncer- 
tain whether  he  officially  represented  law  or  crime ;  but,  at  length, 
having  resolved  to  obey  those  who  immediately  employed  him, 
he  sent  for  a  locksmith  to  force  the  doors  of  the  printing- 
office.  The  locksmith,  dissuaded  from  compliance  by  the 
crowd  he  passed  through  on  his  way,  refused  to  apply  his  imple- 
ments to  the  violation  of  a  citizen's  domicile,  and  withdrew 
amid  the  plaudits  of  the  multitude.  Another  replaced  him, 
but  his  tools  were  taken  from  him  by  the  crowd ;  at  length, 
a  third  came,  a  mechanic  employed  by  the  government  to  forge 
the  chains  of  the  galley-slaves,  and,  being  constrained  to  obe- 
dience by  necessity,  he  forced  the  doors  of  the  printing-office, 
and  the  presses  were  seized,  amid  cries  of  indignation  and  ven- 
geance on  the  part  of  the  assembled  multitude,  which  then 
dispersing  through  the  Boulevards,  spread  the  intelligence  of 
the  outrage  from  group  to  group,  as  that  of  an  act  appealing 
for  vengeance  to  the  heart  of  every  citizen. 

Upon  this  intelligence,  the  people,  now  deprived  even  of 
the  organ  of  their  protests  and  their  murmurs,  assembled,  from 
hour  to  hour,  more  numerously,  in  dense  masses,  from  the 
Place  de  la  Bastille  to  the  Place  de  la  Madeleine,  from  the 
Hotel  de  Yille  to  the  Colonnade  of  the  Louvre.  Columns  of 
the  people  advanced,  halted,  then  slowly  renewed  their  course 
in  the  broad  populous  streets  parallel  with  the  Boulevard,  un 
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dulating  and  wavering,  now  closer  together,  now  more  apart, 
obedient  to  the  voice  of  spontaneous  orators,  exciting  them 
from  point  to  point,  rumbling  like  the  inflowing  tide,  and 
ever  and  anon  sending  forth  a  unanimous  and  angry  ory  of 
"  Hurrah  for  the  charter !  Down  with  the  ministers  I" 

The  citizens,  opening  their  i^indows  as  these  threatening 
masses  passed  on,  responded  to  the  multitude  with  the  same 
cries,  and  with  encouraging  gestures.  The  troops,  few  in 
number,  uneasy  as  to  their  position,  their  right,  and  their  duty, 
allowed  the  torrent  to  flow  on  between  their  bayonets,  sympa- 
thising in  eye  and  heart  with  the  crowd,  and  saluted  by  the 
latter  with  the  cries  of  **  Hurrah  for  the  line  !  Hurrah  for  the 
sons  and  brothers  of  the  people !"  The  gendarmerie  alone,  fhe 
repressive  army  of  the  daily  tumults  of  the  crowd,  were  assailed 
with  menaces,  insults,  and  stones.  The  body  of  cavalry,  drawn 
up  in  front  of  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  had  been  com- 
pelled to  Are  in  self-defence  ;  the  troops  stationed  in  an  adja- 
cent street  had  also  fired,  and  a  few  individuals  had  fallen  be- 
neath their  bullets;  an  Englishman,  a  mad  revolutionist,  a 
relative  of  the  revolutionary  orator  Fox,  had  been  the  first  to 
fire  upon  the  soldiers,  from  the  window  of  the  hotel  in  which 
he  resided,  in  the  Rue  Sain^Honor£.  The  soldiers,  indignant 
at  this  gratuitous  assassination  by  a  foreigner,  possessing  no 
claim  to  a  common  excitement^  or  a  common  passion  witili 
Frenchmen,  repUed  with  a  discharge  of  musketry  at  his  win- 
dow, which  had  stretched  him  dead,  with  his  two  domestics, 
on  the  very  spot  of  his  outrage. 

The  sharp  rattle  of  these  gun-shots,  few  in  themselves,  bat 
multiplied  in  sound  by  the  height  of  the  houses,  had  exdted 
the  nerves  of  the  multitude  ;  they  raised  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
from  the  ground— they  saw  blood — they  smelt  powder — they 
exclaimed,  '*  Murder !"  A  number  of  young  men  and  opera- 
tives raised  a  first  barricade  at  the  entrance  of  the  Rue  de 
Richelieu,  near  the  portico  of  the  Theatre  Franfais ;  a  squadron 
of  Lancers  levelled  it,  and,  sabre  in  hand,  swept  the  streets 
contiguous  to  the  Palais- Royal ;  the  people  broke  open  the  gmi- 
smiths'  shops,  and  distributed  weapons  among  the  defenders  of 
these  popular  redoubts.    The  paving  stones  of  the  Rue  Saint 
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Honore  were  taken  up,  wherewith  to  form  barricades,  at  the 
opening  of  the  Marche  des  Innocents,  in  the  Faubourg  Saint 
Denis,  and  on  the  Place  du  Pantheon  ;  muskets  and  pikes  were 
seen  glitteriog  here  and*  there  above  the  heads  of  the  crowd ;  a 
tri-ooloured  flag  was  paraded,  with  impunity,  by  a  student  on  the 
quays  of  the  Seine,  a  significant  symbol  of  revolution,  mani- 
fested as  yet  in  menace,  rather  than  adopted  by  insurrection. 
The  pupils  of  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  at  the  sound  of  the 
musketry,  and  at  the  instigation  of  comrades  returning,  ani- 
mated with  the  public  passion,  rose  against  their  commandant, 
and  sent  a  deputation  to  M.M.  Lafitte,  Casimir  P6rier,  and 
Lafiayotte,  the  deputies  for  Paris,  to  offer  their  arms  in  the 
defence  of  liberty. 

.  The  people  collected  from  all  the  Faubourgs  at  the  approach 
of  night ;  the  broad  avenues  of  the  Boulevard  scarcely  sufficed 
to  contain  the  flood  of  men  congregated  between  their  walls ;  the 
t]»op8  being  pressed  helpless  against  the  houses,  or  forcing,  with 
daftnite  labour,  a  narrow  current  through  the  mass,  in  which 
Ihay  became  lost»  were  overwhelmed  with  the  sense  of  their 
namerical  inferiority,  and  disarmed  beforehand  by  the  unani- 
mity of  indignation  against  the  measures  which  they  were 
ordered  to  support.  To  convert  this  inward  doubt  into  open 
defection  but  one  appeal  was  needed,  and  that  appeal  was 
made  to  them  by  the  people  as  they  passed  on,  in  the  adjuration 
not  to  sully  their  bayonets  with  the  blood  of  their  brethren  for 
the  benefit  of  their  tyrants.  The  hearts  of  the  soldiers  and 
the  officers  of  the  line  received  this  appeal  from  the  hands 
and  lips,  of  the  people  with  mournful  complicity ;  barricades 
were  rai^d  beflu:^  their  eyes  with  impunity ;  a  single  shot, 
only  at  rare  intervals,  drew  a  prolonged  cry  from  the  crowd; 
a  corpse,  here  and  there,  stretched  on  the  steps  of  the  public 
edifices,  or  borne  as  standards  on  the  bare  arms  of  their  breth- 
ren, to  augment,  through  men's  eyes,  the  sense  of  indignation 
already  kindled  in  their  hearts ;  a  few  guard-houses  on  firp, 
sending  up  flame  and  smoke  towards  the  heavens— «uch,  at  the 
decline  of  the  second  day,  was  the  aspect  of  Paris.  The  army 
of  the  revolution,  on  foot,  and  vaguely  combatting,  called  fb^ 
leaders  and  instructions  to  guide  them  in  a  definite  course. 
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III. 

The  leaders,  astonished  at  their  own  strength,  sti^  kept  in 
the  background,  deliberating.  They  were  alarmed  at  the  very 
excess  of  the  excitement,  which  had  been  so  long  and  so 
pertinaciously  the  aim  of  their  premeditations.  The  in- 
domitable masses — the  people  in  rags — the  populace  ofvthe 
Faubourgs  in  the  opulent  streets — their  unwonted  weapons, 
the  pikes,  reminiscences  of  the  Reign  of  Terror — the  im- 
plements of  industry  converted  into  instruments  of  civil 
war — the  pillagings  of  the  gunsmiths*  shops — the  torches 
brandished  by  lunatic  hands  from  street  to  street — the  blood, 
the  first  drops  of  which  swelled  into  floods — made  them  hesitate, 
reflect,  and  tremble  before  their  own  work. 

**  It  was  not  a  revolution  we  desired,"  exclaimed  M.  de  Re- 
musat,  to  his  friends  assembled  at  the  office  of  the  Olobe,  when 
they  wished  to  impel  him  further  than  his  conscience  permitted. 
"  It  was  a  civic  resistance  we  contemplated ;  an  appeal  to  the 
laws,  not  an  appeal  to  murder."  But  it  was  too  late,  revolution 
bore  off  opposition  on  its  bursting  tide.  M.  de  Eemusat,  over- 
whelmed by  the  sense  of  the  catastrophes  he  foresaw,  hid 
his  face,  that  he  might  not  see  the  day  that  followed  this 
terrible  night. 

M.  Thiers,  though  ready  for  revolution,  had  a  repugnance 
to  movements  by  the  masses ;  the  movements  he  desired  were 
those  after  his  own  fashion — political,  not  popular ;  he  made  it 
his  endeavour  to  curb  the  unreflecting  impatience  of  the  youth- 
ful republicans  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  He  feared  lest 
the  victory  of  the  people  should  pass  on  beyond  that  simple 
change  of  dynasty,  which  was  the  limit  of  his  theories  and  of 
his  daring.  Republicanism  and  Bonapartism  dared  more,  be- 
cause they  desired  more.  The  faction  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
composed  chiefly  of  the  deputies  of  Paris,  at  present  in  Paris, 
had  rushed  to  the  house  of  the  most  popular  banker  of  the 
capital,  M.  Lafltte,  where  it  had  been  sitting  continuously  for 
the  last  thirty-six  hours,  engaged  in  a  deliberation  as  confused 
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and  indecisive  as  the  event  under  discussion.  A  regiment 
quartered  at  Vincennes,  and  summoned  by  the  Prince  de 
PoHgnac  towards  the  close  of  the  day,  was  advancing  by  torch- 
light towards  the  Porte  Saint  Denis.  Night  still  separated  the 
combatants,  and  it  was  impossible  to  predicate  the  result  of  the 
approaching  day. 

IV. 

Marmont,  assuming  at  length  the  command-in-chief  of  the 
troops,  had  been  thrown  into  consternation  by  the  smallness  of 
their  numbers.  The  garrison  of  Paris  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  11,000  men,  the  Garde  Boyale  to  more  than  5,000.  The 
Palace  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  the  natural 
fortress  of  power,  had  been  selected  by  the  marshal  as  head- 
quarters. These  12,000,  or  16,000  soldiers  would  suffice  to 
receive  there  the  assault  of  a  sedition,  such  as  that  of  1792, 
but  it  would  have  been  an  act  of  madness,  with  such  a  handful 
of  men,  to  have  gone  forth  to  give  battle  to  a  whole  people.  The 
marshal  had  experience  enough  to  comprehend  this;  but, 
at  the  moment  when  he  installed  himself  at  the  Tuileries,  to 
assume  there  the  military  direction  of  affidrs,  the  events  of 
the  evening  and  of  the  morning  were  already  so  mixed  up 
together,  by  the  reciprocal  position  of  the  people  and  of  the 
troops,  that  it  had  become  a  question,  whether  the  matter  in  hand 
was  to  appease  a  sedition,  or  to  combat  a  revolution ;  and  that 
the  immediate  withdrawal  of  the  advanced  posts  of  the  troops 
on  the  Carrousel  might  wear  the  appearance  of  a  confession  of 
weakness,  and  thus  give  the  people,  in  the  very  outset,  thd 
feeling  and  the  daring  of  a  victory. 

The  marshal  himself,  as  undecided  as  the  event,  with- 
out conviction  in  the  justice  of  the  cause  he  was  about  to 
defend ;  without  confidence  in  his  army,  of  which  he  knew 
nothing ;  without  provisions,  without  pay,  without  ammunition ; 
without  sympathy  for  the  Prince  de  Polignac  and  the  govern- 
ment, which  he  hated,  and  the  fall  of  which  he  earnestly  de- 
sired in  his  inmost  soul  at  the  very  time  that  he  lent  it  his 
aid ;  was  impelled  by  fatality  to  pursue  an  utterly  erroneous 
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qratem  of  partial  attack,  mth  unequal  forces  upon  the  peo^e, 
instead  of  frankly  admitting  his  weakness  and  adopting  the 
defensiye  system,  vbicb  could  alone  save  the  King  by  giving 
hlAi  time  for  reflection 

V. 

The  early-rising  populatkn  of  the  Faubourgs,  lefi;  to 
themselves,  in  consequence  of  the  paucity  of  the  troops  on  the 
aiight  of  tiie  27th»  armed  tibemselves  ireelj  and  at  leisure, 
befoM  daybreak,  by  thegenoral  pillage  of  the  gaaflmilhs'  shops, 
by  a  distributiom  of  fire^urms  on  the  part  of  a  «|whlican 
deputy  ^  Paxifl,  Audry  da  Puyraveou,  bj  the  spoils  of  the 
arsenal,  of  the  powder  magazines,  of  the  baflradcfl^  of  <lw 
Tetesans,  and  of  the  military  posts.  OYerywhere  disarmed  in 
the  northern  axul  eastern  suburbs  of  the  capital  Forty  thon- 
sand  muskete  of  disbanded  National  Guaxds,  neutaiid  vhen  not 
hostile,  served  to  supply  the  remainder  of  the  populace  who 
vere  on  foot,  a  hundred  thousand  of  whom  were  under  arms 
in  Paria.  belbie  ^ht  o'clock  in  ihe  morning.  The  maorahal 
had  collectod  his  forces  and  formed  his  plan  of  battle*  during 
the  night.  This  plan  was  lo  mass  his  taxx>ps  at  ihe  Tuileries 
and  in  the  Champs  Elys^s ;  to  oocupy  the  Ecole-Militaire,  the 
PantheoA,  the  Pidais  de  Justice,  the  interior  Boulevards,  the 
banacks,  the  Palais  £6yale,  the  Louvre,  the  H6tel  de  Yille, 
and,  lastly,  to  keep  open  the  leading  avenues  of  Paris,  and  to 
send  reinfocoements  by  these  avenuea,  as  oocasion  required,  to 
the  posts  more  vigorously  assaulted  than  the  i»st  This  plan, 
excellent  vrith  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  was  iUusoxy  with 
80  limited  a  number  of  combatants^  as  he  had  at  his  diaposaL 


VI. 

The  people  did  not  give  him  time  to  complete  the  distn 
bution  of  his  various  corps  at  the  posts  which  he  had  designed 
for  them.  A  column  of  the  insurgents  and  of  National  Guardi^ 
headed  by  a  group  of  intrepid  republicans,  attacked  the  poet 
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of  Petits  P^res  at  eight  o'clock,  got  possession  of  the  Mairie^ 
distrihuted  the  weapons  and  the  drums  they  found  there,  and 
then  marching  through  the  contiguous  streets,  in  order  to  rally 
the  scattered  citizens  to  this  focus  of  hattle,  advanced  to  the 
Palais  Rojale  and  took  possession  of  the  Bank,  in  order  to  save 
with  the  one  hand  the  public  liberty,  and  with  the  other,  the 
public  treasure. 

At  the  same  moment  all  the  streets  leading  from  northern 
Paris  to  the  Boulevard  poured  armed  columns  into  this  artery 
of  revolutions ;  the  Quartier  du  Pantheon  rose,  enrinaaae,  under 
the  ezai^ple  of  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  where  the  pupils  forced 
their  gates  in  order  to  march  in  arms  at  the  head  of  the 
people.  The  aspect  of  this  youthful  assemblage,  presenting 
the  flower  of  the  country  to  the  fire  of  despotism,  raised  to 
frenzy  the  enthusiasm  of  these  plebeian  and  warlike  districts. 
The  quays  of  the  Seine  were  covered  with  two  hundred  thousand 
citizens,  some  of  them  fighting,  the  rest  spectators ;  but  all  pre- 
pared to  submerge  the  feeble  battalions  beneath  this  flood  of  men. 
The  marshal  detached  two  divisions  of  his  army  to  march,  the 
one  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  by  the  quays  of  the  Seine,  the  other 
to  the  Bastille  by  the  Boulevard  ;  the  latter  division,  after 
having  swept  the  Boulevard,  was  to  operate  its  junction  by  the 
Eue  Saint  Antoine  with  the  division  on  the  quays.  Two  bat- 
talions of  the  Garde  Boyale,  the  picked  men  of  those  troops, 
marched  at  the  same  time  through  the  streets  of  central 
FariB,  and  occupied  the  March^  des  Innocents ;  they  were  to 
fall  into  two  divisions  in  the  Bue  Saint  Denis,  to  clear  it 
throughout,  and  keep  it  open  for  the  passage  of  the  peaceful 
citizens  and  of  the  troops. 

Torrents  of  blood  were  to  flow  in  the  path  of  these  three 
oolumns,  yet  their  paucity  of  numbers  precluded  them  from 
deKLving  any  permanent  advantage  from  their  victoiy,  or  even 
from  being  able  to  secure  their  own  return*  These  regiments 
and  these  battalions  had  only  the  small  number  of  cartridges  left 
in  the  soldiers'  cartridge-boxes  in  time  of  peace,  and  no  distribu- 
tion of  rations  had  been  arranged  for  them  in  the  lines,  or  at  the 
posts  which  they  were  sent  to  occupy.  The  possession  by  the 
peo^e  of  the  miUtaiy  bakeries,  deprived  the  troops  even  of  bread ; 
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the  war-office,  administered,  during  the  absence  of  Marshal 
Bourmont,  by  a  young  and  excellent  officer,  the  Viscomte  de 
Champagny,  had  been  forewarned  of  no  movement  by  the 
cabinet  council.  An  aggression,  premeditated  for  many  months 
past,  was  made  to  commence  as  though  it  were  a  surprise 
operated  on  the  government  by  a  conspiracy. 

Meanwhile,  several  leaders  of  faction,  declimng  the  res- 
ponsibility of  a  pitched  battle  against  royalty,  or  shrinking 
with  repugnance  and  horror  from  imminent  civil  war,  or 
intimidated  by  the  superiority  of  forces  which  they  presumed 
the  government  to  possess,  quitted  Paris  before  the  battle 
began :  of  this  number  was  M.  Thiers,  who  retired  to  a  dis- 
tant country-house  in  the  valley  of  Montmorency,  the  property 
of  a  relation  of  one  of  the  editors  of  the  JowrnaL  des  DibaU^ 
to  await  events,  and  to  deplore  the  blood  that  was  about  ta 
flow.  A  young  writer  of  the  National,  Carrel,  since  become 
illustrious  from  his  struggle  against  the  second  monarchy, 
manifested  equal  grief  for  blood  vainly  shed,  and  equal  hopeless- 
ness of  success  from  the  irregular  efforts  of  the  people. 


VII. 

General  Talon,  an  officer  of  great  experience,  calm,  and 
capable  of  taking  counsel  from  danger  itself,  commanded  the 
column  of  two  battalions  which  advanced  along  the  quays  to 
the  Hdtel  de  Ville ;  he  took  with  him,  for  a  short  distance, 
the  1 5  th  Begiment  of  the  Line,  which  he  met  mid-way,  and 
presently,  leaving  this  regiment  undecided  and  half  disposed  to 
desertion  in  the  Marche  aux  Fleurs,  he  dashed  into  the  Place 
de  Grdve,  where  the  tocsin  of  NdtreDame  had  collected 
swarms  of  people,  unmasked  two  pieces  of  cannon,  poured 
grape  shot  upon  these  masses,  strewed  the  place  with  corpses, 
and,  forcing  his  way  to  the  steps  of  the  palace,  expelled  the 
insurgents,  and  established  himself  there  immovably  to  await 
the  column  of  the  Boulevard. 

The  15  th  Begiment  of  the  line,  spectators  of  this  attack 
and  this  victoiy  of  the  Garde  Boyale,  gave  no   assistance 
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whateTer  to  General  Talon.  Struck  mth  stupor,  paralysed 
with  doubt,  in  presence  of  that  levSe  en  masse  of  the  people, 
and  of  that  almost  unanimous  cry  of  an  insurgent  capital, 
fearing  alike  to  be  guilty  of  cowardice,  or  of  parricide,  these 
troops  sought  rather  to  interpose  between  the  combatants  than 
to  combat  themselres.  Many  of  their  officers  broke  their 
Bwords,  in  order  that  they  might  not  turn  them  against  the 
nation ;  the  soldiers,  closely  surrounded  during  the  two  last 
days  with  constantly  renewing  masses,  conciliating  them  to  con- 
cord, could  not  believe  that  right  was  on  the  one  side  and  the 
people  on  the  other,  or  that  there  could  be  a  military  discipline 
more  sacred  than  patriotism.  Accustomed  to  march  with  the 
conscious  security  of  duty  behind  the  National  Guard,  the  pre- 
sence of  that  National  Guard,  in  uniform  and  under  arms, 
among  the  groups  of  insurgents,  disconcerted  them ;  they  con 
tented  themselves  with  remaining  passively  in  the  positions 
which  had  been  assigned  to  them,  and  with  turning  back, 
gently,  the  impatient  masses  of  the  combatants,  when  they 
approached  too  near  them.  There  were  instances,  indeed,  of 
their  giving  passage,  unscathed,  to  armed  citizens  on  their  way 
from  one  barricade,  or  one  attack,  to  another.  M.  de  Polignac 
and  Marshal  Marmont,  by  dispersing  and  isolating  these  corps, 
had  deprived  them  of  that  moral  force  of  cohesion  and  unity, 
which  effectually  constitutes  armies.  The  15th  Eegiment, 
soon  overwhelmed  by  the  combatants  flowing  in  from  the  poor 
streets  of  the  Pantheon  and  the  operative  quarter  of  Bercy, 
left  the  Garde  Eoyale  to  fire  its  grape-shot  from  one  extremity 
of  the  place  to  the  other,  master :  it  is  true,  of  the  H6tel  de 
Ville,  but  practically  imprisoned  in  the  place  it  had  so  con- 
quered. Several  columns  of  intrepid  young  men,  excited  with 
ardour  and  gunpowder,  advanced  on  the  bridge  swept  by  the 
grape-shot,  and  fell  in  the  endeavour  to  pass  it. 

It  was  here  that  a  young  man,  of  name  unknown,  holding 
in  one  hand  a  tri-coloured  flag,  and  rushing  on  to  certain  death, 
that  he  might  force  a  way  for  his  co-patriots,  fell  beneath  the 
bullets,  and  as  he  fell,  enveloped  in  his  flag,  and  full  of  the 
thought  of  glory,  exclaimed  with  his  last  breath,  **  My  friends, 
recollect  that  my  name  is  Arcole,"  thus  baptising  with  his 
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blood  his  first  and  last  monument.  The  people,  struck  with  the 
coincidence,  so  truly  and  so  touchingly  pointed  out,  confened 
on  the  bridge  the  heroic  name  which  it  still  retains. 

VIIL 

The  second  column  of  the  guard,  marching  along  the 
Boulevard'  to  the  Bastille,  and  which,  from  the  Bastille,  was 
to  rejoin  General  Talon  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  through  the  Bue 
Saint  Antoine,  came  upon  the  insurgents  of  the  Fauboui|^  at 
the  Porte  Saint  Denis,  and  drove  them  in  with  cannon-baUs. 
But,  no  sooner  had  Gheneral  St.  Chamand,  who  commanded  this 
detached  wing,  traversed  the  multitude  and  dispersed  it,  than  it 
flowed  .back  on  his  flanks  and  in  his  rear,  and  raised  innumex^ 
able  barricades  to  cut  off  his  return.  This  column,  aocoxd* 
ingly,  on  reaching  t^e  Place  de  la  Bastille,  found  itself  so 
hemmed  in  by  the  barricades,  and  by  the  battlemented  houses 
of  the  Rue  Saint  Antoine,  whence  a  murderous  fire  poured  down 
on  the  soldiers,  that  the  general,  finding  it  impossible  eithes  to 
retreat,  or  to  advance  to  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  the  point  upon 
which  he  was  directed,  proceeded  to  the  Pont  d*Austerlitz,  and 
crossed  that  bridge,  in  order  to  make  a  detour  along  the 
southern  Boulevards,  and  so  to  rejoin  the  army  by  an  open  road. 

A  squadron  of  Cuirassiers  and  the  60th  Regiment  of 
the  Line,  accidentally  meeting  some  moments  after,  on  the 
Place  de  la  Bastille,  attempted  the  passage  of  the  Rue  Saint 
Antoine,  under  the  fire  of  the  barricades, — which  they  carried  in 
succession, — and  the  articles  of  furniture  and  the  paving  stones 
hurled  upon  them  from  the  roofs  and  windows  of  the  houses ; 
discouraged  and  cut  up,  they  reached  the  Place  de  Grdve, 
for  the  occupatbn  of  which,  General  Talon  had  been  for 
two  hours  disputing  with  the  people.  The  60th  Regiment  of 
the  line,  worn  out  with  fighting,  and  staggered  by  the 
unanimity  of  revolt  which  it  hud  been  contemplating  since 
t^e  morning,  was  about  to  withdraw  from  the  struggle,  leaving 
the  Garde  Royale  to  sustain  it  almost  unsupported ;  this  regiment 
took  shelter  from  the  firing  in  the  courts  of  the  Hdtel  de  Ville, 
and  transferred  its  cartridges  to  the  soldiers  of  General  Talon, 
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^o  held  himBelf  bound  to  the  King  in  personal  fidelity  to 
death.  A  battalion  of  Swiss,  a  reinforcement  sent  to  the 
Hdtel  de  Ville  bj  Marshal  Marmont,  made  its  way  into  the 
building  at  the  same  moment;  thus  only  escaping  from  a 
heavy  fire  which  had  been  poured  upon  it  on  its  way,  from  the 
compact  masses  through  which  it  had  foreed  a  passage. 
At  this  time  the  various  oorps  under  the  marriial's  command  had 
no  other  medium  of  communication  with  him  than  by  emissaries, 
disguised  as  operatiTesi  who  earned  orders  or  information  firom 
one  detachment  to  another. 

These  troops,  separated  from  their  centra,  without  bread, 
without  wine,  without  ammunition,  without  field  hospitals  for 
iheir  wounded,  without  reinforcements  to  repair  their  I6sses,-^ 
exhausted  by  forty-eight  hours'  fighting,  and  by  the  noon-day 
heat  which  burned  the  veiy  pavement^ — ^imprisoned  in  their 
positions,  assailed  by  two  corered  fires,  which  stztiok  them,  but 
which  they  were  wholly  unable  to  return,  asked  each  other 
for  whom,  and  against  whom,  they  were  thus  fighting,  were 
thus  sinking  at  once  under  thirst,  hunger,  weariness,  doubt,  and 
remorse.  The  spectacle  of  their  capital  in  flames,  the  supplica- 
tions of  old  men  and  women,  conjuring  them,  with  clasped 
hands*  to  spare  their  native  land,  and  to  embrace  their  brethren ; 
the  grief  of  their  o£icers,  whom  honour  abne  retained  at  their 
posts;  the  sight  of  that  tricoloured  standard,  the  exhumed  idol  of 
the  soldier,  who  regarded  eveiy  bullet  that  tore  it  as  sacrilegious ; 
the  cries  of  "  Hurrah  for  the  Charter  I  Hurrah  for  the  Army ! 
Hurrah  for  Liberty!  Hurrah  for  France!  Down  with  the 
Ministers,  the  assassins  of  the  people  1"  the  perpetually  in- 
creasing multitude,  manifesting  the  certainty  of  much  blood* 
shed  from  a  struggle,  but  no  possible  victory ;  lastly,  that  vast 
murmur  which  arose  from  Paris,  ever  increasing  in  intensity, 
and  which  seemed  the  hollow  groan  of  the  common  mother, 
immolated  by  her  own  children :  every  thing  concurred  to  dis- 
may the  solcUers ;  they  themselves  perceived  the  want  of  plan, 
of  unity,  of  entirety,  of  congruity,  in  ihe  arrangements,  or  rather, 
the  groping  in  the  dark  of  their  general.  Many  of  them  dis- 
charged their  muskets  in  the  air,  some  gave  them  to  the  people, 
and  a  still  greater  number  entered  into  compact  with  the  insure 
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gents.  No  longer  obeying  the  orders  transmitted  from  head- 
quarters, they  preserved,  amid  the  applauses  of  the  crowd,  a 
neutrality  under  arms.  The  guards  alone  still  fought  on,  bat 
what  coidd  five  or  six  thousand  heroic  soldiers  do,  harrassed 
with. three  days  and  three  nights  of  conflict  with  an  inexhausti- 
ble population? 

Already  the  popular  masses,  accumulating  more  and  more 
densely  in  the  quarters  round  the  palace,  fired  at  the  colonnade 
df  the  Louvre  from  the  roofs  and  upper  windows  of  the  small 
streets  running  towards  that  building.  The  old  Yend^an  general, 
D'Autichamp,  the  commandant  of  the  Louvre,  who  could  not 
from  weight  of  years  stand  erect,  seated  on  a  chair  at  the  fbot 
of  the  colonnade,  encouraged  by  voice  and  example  the  troops 
who  defended  the  approaches  to  this  palace  of  the  kings. 

The  regiment  commissioned  to  occupy  the  Marche  des  Tnno- 
-cents, — overwhelmed  by  the  paving-stones  that  rained  upon 
their  heads  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  marching  arduously 
from  assault  to  assault,  in  order  to  pass  the  barricades  accumu- 
lated in  those  narrow  streets,  regained  the  Boulevards  without 
having  been  able  to  reach  the  Rue  de  Eachelieu,  and  seeking 
at  last  egress  rather  than  victory, — re-ascended  at  a  ventare 
the  Rue  Saint  Denis,  bearing  upon  their  crossed  muskets  their 
colonel,  M.  de  Pleine-Selve,  who,  though  mortally  wounded,  pre- 
served in  death  the  cool  intrepidity  which  had  distinguished  his 
life. 

Marmont,  whose  forces  were  reduced  to  a  few  battalions  and 
squadrons,  scarcely  occupying  the  Carrousel,  the  Rue  de  Rivoli, 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  the  Place  Vend6me,  and  the  Louvre, 
felt  the  city  escaping  from  his  outstretched  grasp,  and  found 
himself  limited,  by  necessity,  to  the  only  real  sound  tactics 
in  popular  insurrections,  namely,  separating  the  troops  from 
the  people,  and  concentrating  the  army  within  a  circumscribed 
and  commanding  position,  whence  it  can  strike  decisive 
blows  and  fall  back  upon  itself,  in  case  of  need,  without 
being  similarly  struck  in  return.  He  sent  officers  in  disguise 
to  carry  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  to  all  the  scattered 
detachments,  permission  to  retire,  during  the  night,  to  the 
Tuileries.    Some  received  this  order,  and  prepared  to  obey  it; 
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the  majority,  however,  of  the  troops  of  the  line  received  it, 
and  reserved  to  themselves  full  license  to  disohey  it  Three 
or  four  of  these  regiments  had  already  made  tacit  treaties  with 
sedition.  The  inhabitants  of  the  quarters  in  which  these 
exhausted  troops  were  stationed,  disarmed  them  of  all  hostility 
by  their  attentions  and  kindnesses.  The  wives,  daughters, 
sisters,  of  the  insurgents,  displayed  the  utmost  commisera 
tion  for  the  condition  of  the  soldiers ;  half  dead  with  thirst, 
they  brought  them  meat,  bread,  drink,  and  themselves  tended 
their  wounds.  The  instant  that  a  combatant  fell,  he  became 
sacred  with  both  parties.  Civil  war,  wholly  political  as  it  was, 
a  matter  rather  of  external  circumstances  than  of  the  heart, 
had  not  stifled  humanity  in  the  people  of  Paris.  They  fought, 
they  did  not  assassinate ;  a  disarmed  enemy  became  to  them 
a  brother.  Only  the  boys  of  Paris,  from  die  factories,  from 
the  Faubourgs,  from  the  taverns,  from  the  stalls, — ^vagabonds, 
with  no  other  family  than  the  general  crowd,  with  no  other 
home,  no  other  n^lying  point  than  tumults,  signalised  them- 
selves by  acts  of  audacity,  which  pity  for  their  age  alone,  in 
some  cases,  rendered  harmless  for  them.  It  was  the  hands 
of  irresponsible  children  which  slew  the  ofiQcers  of  the  guards 
l^ho  were  immolated  in  this  struggle.  The  youth  of  Paris  after- 
wards  redeemed  the  evil  repute  they  acquired  on  this  occasion, 
by  devotion,  intrepidity,  and  discipline,  when  a  prudent  revolu- 
tion enrolled  them  as  the  Garde  Mobile,  in  which  character 
they  became  the  saviours  of  the  city  of  which  before  they 
had  been  the  scourge. 

IX. 

Amid  this  protracted  and  confused  conflict,  to  which  the 
immobility  of  the  King  at  St.  Cloud,  the  obstinacy  of  the 
Prince  de  Polignac,  and  the  languid  inaptitude  of  Marmont 
promised  no  other  termination  than  a  revolution,  the  leaders 
of  faction  continued  to  deliberate  in  the  houses  of  M.  Lafltte, 
and  of  M.  de  Lafayette.  These  deliberations,  characterised  by 
no  energy,  corresponded  neither  to  the  excitement  of  the 
people,  nor  to  the  urgency  of  the  resolutions.     M.  Audrey  de 
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Puyittvaan,  diereupon,  aasembled  at  bis  hooBe  all  the  deputies 
then  in  Parisi  and  all  those  influential  oigans  of  the  press-* 
liberal,  Bonapartist  and  republican— -the  notoriety  of  whoee 
names  and  opinions  entitled  and  enabled  them  to  impraw 
upon  a  sadden  commotion,  an  idea  and  an  aim  proportion 
ate  to  its  grandeur.  An  ardent  band  of  youth,  the  remains 
oi  all  the  imperfectly  extinguished  conspiracies  of  the  past 
fifteen  years,  crowded  the  Testibules  and  courts  of  M.  de 
Pnyraveaa's  house,  ready  to  obey,  if  the  resolutions  were 
sufliciendy  energetic, — ready,  with  its  turbulence,  to  breathe 
greater  spirit  into  them,  if  not  energetic  enough, — ready,  in 
fl^ort,  to  go  elsewhere  in  search  of  mors  resolute  chiefis,  if  the 
resolutions  wholly  fkiled  to  satisfy  their  impatience  for  the 
orerthrow  of  the  existing  state  of  things. 

M.  Mauguin,  a  young  barrister,  whom  nature  had  designed 
for  parliament,  who  had  in  thought,  fbature,  and  voice,  that 
acute  genius  of  Danton — his  secret  model— which  gives  to 
each  word  the  rapid  and  telling  effect  of  a  blow,  dealt,  as  it 
were,  at  the  critical  moment,  saw  with  a  glance  to  the  very 
depth  of  the  abyss.  It  was  his  pride  not  to  allow  himself 
to  be  anticipated  by  unforeseen  events.  **  It  is  a  revolution," 
said  he,  "  and  not  a  riot.  If  you  would  lead  that  revolution, 
learn  first  to  comprehend  it;  if  you  would  have  it  assume 
other  leaders,  you  have  but  to  hesitate.  Between  the  people 
and  the  Garde  Royale  you  have  a  choice;  between  the  people 
and  their  enemies  there  is  no  room  but  for  cowaids,  speedily 
repudiated  by  both  parties.  Pronounce  for  the  revolution,  or 
the  revolution  will  proceed  without  you,  and  against  you." 

Those  present  who  belonged  to  the  numerous  class  that 
await  results,  lest  they  should  speak  out  at  the  wrong  time, 
murmured  at  these  words,  and  took  shelter  under  defensive 
legality.  M.  Guizot  read!  the  draft  of  a  declaration,  to  be 
signed  by  the  deputies  illegally  dissolved,  as  he  said,  as^ 
sorting  their  title  of  legal  representatives  of  the  nation, 
the  duties  of  which  violence  alone  prevented  them  from  ful- 
filling by  counselling  the  King,  and  preserving  the  countiy. 
M.  de  Lafayette  and  the  republican  party  were  scandalised 
at  the  protestations  of  fidelity  to    the  monarchy  contained 
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m  this  declaration,  at  once  timid  and  insurrectional  at  the 
very  moment  thafthe  troops  of  the  monaroh  were  hurling 
fire  and  sword  at  the  people.  The  friends  of  General  Sebas- 
tiani  saw  in  it,  on  the  oontraiy,  a  declared  revolt  against 
the  misguided  but  legal  prerogatiyes  of  the  ciown,  and  an  imr 
perious  and  reyolutionary  mediation  on  the  part  of  the  deputies 
without  real  authority,  assailing  at  once  the  xi^ts  of  the 
people  and  those  of  the  throne.  M.  de  Lafayette  smiled 
with  equal  disdain  at  the  scruples  of  M.  Gtdzot  and  his 
opponents ;  insurrection^  the  baisis  of  his  politioal  life,  ap- 
pealed to  him  legitimate,  the  instant  that  it  became  pofr- 
sible.  Casimir  P^rier,  already  embarrassed  by  excess  of  vio> 
toiy,  a  man  equally  antagonistic  to  revolution,  which  his  re- 
collections taught  him  to  dread,  and  tocounter-revolution»  which 
he  abhorred  from  the  haughtiness  of  his  soul,  was  disposed  to 
negociations,  whence  libeialism — plebeian  but  monarohical  libe- 
ralism— should  inevitably  issue,  mistress  at  onoe  of  the  court 
and  the  people.  H«  believed  in  the  power  of  popidanty  over 
the  heart  of  Marmont,  and  he  had  hopes  from  the  temptation 
of  gold  upon  Ins  necessities.  *'  Four  millions  would  not  be  ill 
employed  here,"  he  whispered  in  the  ear  of  M.  Lafitte,  who 
had  as  much  to  lose  by  convulsion,  and  as  much  to  preserve  by 
oompromise,  as  himself;   ''  we  must  treat  with  Marmont" 

This  suggestion,  avoiding  extreme  resolutions,  was  adopted 
by  the  majority  of  the  deputies  present  M.  Lafitte  was  re- 
quested himself  to  name  the  negociators  who  sdiould  proceed 
with  him  to  the  Tuileries,  to  bear  to  the  marshal  the  re- 
proaches and  the  supplications  of  the  people.  The  more 
extreme  resolutions  were  postponed  till  alter  this  interview,  of 
which  the  official  plenipotentiaries  were  to  report  the  results 
that  evening,  at  the  house  of  M.  Berard,  another  of  the  Parisian 
deputy. 

X. 

A  man,  whom  science  had  connected  with  Marmont,  M. 
Afago,  his  colleague  at  the  Institute,  had  preceded  the  depu* 
tation  to  the  Tuileries.  Confidentially  informed  by  the  mar- 
shal, on  the  previous  evening,  of  his  anxieties,  compassionating 
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in  his  heart  the  mournful  part  cast  bj  ill  luck  upon  his  fhend, 
whether  conquered  or  conqueror,  detesting  civil  war,  impelled 
by  his  enthusiasm  towards  the  republic,  yet  adhering  to  monar- 
chy from  a  sense  of  propriety,  M.  Arago  spontaneously  hastened 
to  the  marshal,  to  suggest  to  him  one  of  those  untimely  courses 
which  ruin  a  cause  while  saving  a  general. 

Marmont  read  in  the  features  of  his  Mend  the  same  sincere 
but  unacceptable  overtures  which  had  just  been  made  to  him 
amidst  the  firing.  "  No,  no,"  he  exclaimed,  before  M.  Arago 
had  opened  his  lips,  '*  propose  nothing  to  me  that  will  dis- 
honour me."  M.  Arago  conjured  the  marshal  instandj  to 
resign  his  command,  and  to  repair  to  Charles  X  offering  him 
his  sword  for  his  personal  defence,  but  refusing  it  to  the  crime 
of  his  ministers.  This  counsel,  which  the  blind  zeal  of  friend- 
ship could  alone  have  inspired  in  a  man  of  reflection,  however 
honourable  on  the  previous  evening,  could  not,  at  that  mo- 
ment, come  under  any  other  name  than  one  abhorrent  to  a 
soldiers—defection  under  arms.  Marmont  rejected  it  sorrowfully, 
but  with  an  emotion  of  military  honour  that  exempts  his  memory 
from  any  taint  of  treachery.  *'  You  know  better  than  any  one," 
he  said  to  M.  Arago,  '*  whether  I  approve  of  these  odious  and 
fatal  measures ;  but  I  am  a  soldier.  I  am  at  the  post  where 
the  confidence  of  the  King  has  placed  me.  To  abandon  that 
post  under  the  fire  of  a  sedition,  to  leave  my  troops  without  a 
leader,  to  expose  my  prince — this  would  be  desertion,  flight, 
ignominy !  My  destiny  is  fearful,  but  it  is  fixed,  and  must  be 
accomplished." 

M.  Arago  was  still  urging  his  entreaties,  when  several 
officers,  covered  with  blood,  came  to  require  from  the  iwan^hal 
reinforcements  and  artillery  for  his  seconds  in  command,  combat- 
ing with  wholly  inadequate  forces  in  the  March6  des  Innocents, 
and  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville.  "  I  have  no  troops  to  send  them,"  re- 
plied the  general,  in  despair,  "  they  must  do  the  best  they  can 
for  themselves."  At  this  moment  the  deputies,  headed  by  M. 
Lafitte,  being  announced,  M.  Arago  withdrew.  M.  Lafitte 
derived  his  fortune  from  a  fSeunily  allied  to  that  of  Marmont ; 
and  he  had  over  the  mind  of  the  marshal  that  influence  which 
is  created  by  long  and  affectionate  intimacy.     He  entered. 
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and  presented  to  the  marshal  his  four  colleagues,  General 
Lobau,  General  Gerard,  MM.  Maoguin  and  CaBimi^Perier, 
all  of  them  men  capable  of  appreciating  and  of  reconciling 
with  the  susceptibilities  of  militaiy  honour,  all  the  gravity 
of  a  negociation  such  as  this.  The  interview  was  protracted, 
sad,  pathetic,  on  the  part  of  the  deputies,  despairing  on  that 
of  the  general ;  and  there  was,  in  their  interchange  of  mournful 
glances,  as  much  mutual  understanding  as  there  was  official 
contradiction  in  their  positions.  Marmont's  eyes  were  filled 
with  tears ;  all  that  was  asked  of  him  was  a  suspension  of  the 
firing,  but  this  was  a  truce,  and  a  truce,  to  be  honourable  and 
sure,  must  be  reciprocal.  He  demanded,  in  his  turn,  that  the 
people  should  lay  by  their  arms  before  his  troops ;  but  tlie  depu* 
ties  having  no  authority  to  extinguish  the  popular  frenzy, 
nothing  could  be  done  between  men  who  mutually  called 
upon  each  other  to  dishonour  themselves.  "  Well,'*  exclaimed 
M.  Lafitte,  *'  since  blood  must  still  flow,  I  pass  over  to  the 
ranks  of  those  who  are  to  be  shot  down."  "  What  can  I  do  ?" 
returned  Marmont :  then,  in  the  accents  of  a  man  essaying 
without  hope  a  last  resource,  he  added :  **  All  I  can  do,  is  to 
write  to  the  King.  I  will  write  to  him."  The  deputies  rose 
to  take  their  leave.  '*  Wait  a  moment,''  said  the  marshal,  as 
if  with  the  sudden  inspiration  of  a  last  hope.  The  deputies 
resumed  their  seats.  Marmont  opened  a  side  door  and  quitted 
the  apartment. 

XI. 

The  cabinet  council,  which  had  been  sitting  ever  since  the 
27th,  had  adjourned  to  the  Tuileries,  in  order  to  conduct  their 
deliberations  nearer  the  scene  of  events,  and  to  shelter  their 
lives  from  the  fury  of  the  people  in  the  last  asylum  which 
remained  to  the  government,  under  the  cannon  of  the  army. 
The  council,  however,  did  not,  and  could  not  act,  since  the 
government,  which  had  now  resolved  itself  into  fighting,  had 
passed  wholly  into  the  hands  of  the  marshal.  They  merely 
represented  at  the  palace  the  supreme  authority  of  the  King, 
and  it  was  only  in  his  name  that  they  could  adopt  the  political 
decrees  that  should  be  called  for  by  events.    Still  persuaded 
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that  the  artful  and  donuneering  commotion  of  a  portion  of  the 
people  was  merely  a  sedition,  that  would  be  speedily  ex- 
tinguished in  the  blood  of  a  few  factious  wretches,  they  felt 
neither  remorse  near  fear  at  this  revolul^onary  explosion, 
out  of  which  they  were  satisfied  that  monarchy  would  issue  the 
more  invincible  from  the  fruitless  attack  wMch  had  been  made 
upon  it  The  Prince  de  Polignac  had  just  communicated  to  his 
colleagues  a  list  of  some  great,  popular,  and  suspected  per- 
sons, which  he  was  about  to  transmit  to  Marshal  Marmont, 
that  he  might  order  the  gendarmerie  to  seize  them  in  their 
hooses,  and  render  them  powerless  by  throwing  them  into 
prison. 

The  marshal,  whose  features  were  convulsed  with  the  agony 
of  his  soul,  opened  the  door  of  the  council  chamber,  and 
taking  the  Prince  de  Polignac  aeide,  communicated  to  him  the 
state  of  Paris,  the  obstinacy  of  the  struggle,  the  heroic  hut 
utterly  inadequate  efibrts  of  the  Garde  Eoyale,.and  the  wavering 
and  incipient  defection  of  the  troops  of  the  line.  "  Well," 
xeplied  the  prince,  with  the  blind  exiergy  of  inflexibility,  *'  if 
the  troops  pass  over  to  the  people,  we  must  fire  upon  the 
titoops." 

Marmont  related  to  the  ministers  the  visit  he  had  just  re- 
ceived from  the  deputies,  and  the  substance  of  his  interview 
with  them.  In  the  hope  that  the  grief  and  patriotism  of  these 
citizens,  the  most  influential  in  Paris,  might  exercise  a  certain 
pressure  of  compassion  or  of  fear  on  the  mind  or  on  the  heart 
of  the  president  of  the  council,  he  asked  the  latter  whether 
be  would  consent  to  see  the  deputies  himself.  The  Prince  de 
Polignac  appeared  to  welcome  the  interview  with  eagerness,  and 
permitting  the  Marshal  to  send  for  the  deputies,  an  aide-de- 
camp  received  orders  to  introduce  them.  But  the  officer  had 
scarcely  quitted  the  council  chamber  when  the  prince,  reflect- 
ing that  a  conference,  in  which  he  had  perfectly  made  up  his 
mind  to  yield  no  concession,,  would  be  in  the  eyes  of  revolt 
merely  an  appearance  of  negociation  that  would  be  construed 
as  weakness,  recalled  the  messenger,  and  requested  the  marshal 
to  inform  the  five  deputies  that  he  had  nothing  to  huar,  since 
he  had  nothing  to  say  in  reply. 
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The  negodfLtors,  deceived  in  their  hopes,  returned  to  relate 
to  their  friends  and  to  the  people  their  discooragement  and 
their  indignation.  The  ministers,  surrounded  by  the  small 
body  of  confidants  who  flatter  till  the  moment  of  death  the 
powers  that  be,  amused  themselves  till  evening  with  futile 
proclamations  to  the  troops  and  to  the  people,  that  did  not 
psAs  even  the  walls  of  the  building  in  which  they  were  drawn 
up.  They  began  to  distrust  the  fidelity  of  the  marahal-^to 
construe  as  treachery  his  misfortunes  and  failures — to  be 
astonished  at  his  remaining  motionless  in  the  palace,  at  a  time 
when  his  presence  and  his  sword  should,  according  to  their 
yiew,  have  been  securing  victory  to  his  coluams.  Some  of  them 
went  the  length  of  apprehending  the  presence  of  those  same 
millions  of  which  Casimir-Perier  had  spoken  at  the  meeting 
of  deputies.  The  people,  on  their  part,  imputed  to  the  millions 
ehimerically  lavished  by  the  court  on  the  marshal,  the  blood 
of  the  people  that  was  being  shed  under  his  orders,  and  voci- 
ferated at  each  discharge  of  the  royal  musketry:  '*It  is 
Marmont  paying  his  debts  V  An  odious  calumny  on  both  sides, 
attesting  the  fatality  of  the  part  he  played,  and  the  unpardon 
able  indecision  of  the  general. 

XII 

Marmont,  faithful  to  the  promise  he  had  made  to  the  de- 
puties, wrote  to  the  King,  informing  him  that  the  sedition  was 
no  longer  a  mere  riot,  but  a  revolution,  firm  and  erect ;  that 
the  crown  might  stiU  be  saved  by  measures  the  spontaneous 
impulaes  of  his  ovm  heart ;  that  these  measures,  the  pru- 
dence of  that  day,  might,  on  the  morrow,  become  a  necessity 
degrading  to  royalty ;  that  the  deputies  with  whom  he  had  had 
an  interview,  piomiaed  to  restoare  general  tranquillity  if  the 
Sang  would  withdraw  the  (Hrdinances.;  but  that  otherwise,  the 
troops  commanded  by  him,  in  an  impregnable  poaiticm,  might 
there  defy  for  more  than  a  month  the  irregular  forces  of  the 
people.  The  Prince  de  Polignac,  on  his  part,  wrote  to  Saint 
Cloud  letters  impressed  with  the  imperturbable  confidence  of  his 
floul ;  and  thereupon  the  Ki^ig  ordered  the  marshal  not  to  jield 
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an  inch,  bat  to  concentrate  his  strength  round  the  palace,  and 
to  employ  masses  against  the  assailants.  These  imaginary 
masses  now  consisted  of  only  four  thousand  five  hundred  men 
of  the  Garde  Eoyale,  of  whom  more  than  two  thousand  were 
hemmed  in  by  the  popular  forces  remote  from  the  Tuileries 
and  from  their  general.  "  Paris  is  in  anarchy,"  said  the  King ; 
•*  anarchy  will  bring  Paris  back  to  my  feet."  It  was  in  vain 
that  several  officers  of  practised  eye,  such  as  General  Vincent^ 
and  General  Alexandre  de  Girardin,  the  master  of  the  back- 
hounds,  after  having  inspected  the  field  of  battle,  made  their 
way  to  the  King  to  reveal  to  him  his  danger,  and  to  insinuate 
prudence.  The  Duchess  de  Berry,  rash  with  passion,  rushed  in, 
and  denounced  concessions  which  would  uncrown  her  son. 
''Alas,  madam,"  replied  General  Girardin,  "it  is  not  my  in- 
terests that  I  am  urging  here,  but  your  own ;  the  King  is 
risking,  not  only  his  crown,  but  that  of  his  own  son  as  well 
as  yours  !"  But  the  princesses,  now  by  their  frantic  excite^ 
ment,  now  by  their  prostrate  dejection,  all  alike  unseasonable^ 
were  destined  for  a  third  time  to  impel  royalty  to  its  downM. 
They  revived  in  the  head  of  the  dynasty  the  illusions  with 
which  he  had  been  so  long  flattered.  The  Prince  de  Polignac 
and  the  coup  d'etat,  so  bitterly  reproached  by  them  the  next 
day,  were  in  a  great  measure  their  own  work.  The  circle  in 
which  they  moved  had  made  a  Hematic  of  the  King,  and  now 
prevented  him  from  seeing  anything  beyond  the  present 
moment,  or  turning  aside  to  save  them  and  his  race.  The 
Duke  d'Angoul^me  replied  to  everybody :  "  I  am  the  first  sub- 
ject of  my  father,  and  his  vdll  ought  to  be  mine." 

M.  de  Vitrolles  himself,  always  playing  a  part  in  every  new 
event,  to  seize  the  hour  when  princes  can  bear  officious  coun- 
sels, succeeded  in  getting  to  the  King.  He  advised  him  to 
bend  before  necessity,  in  order  to  rise  again  afterwards  under 
better  circumstances.  He  cited  to  the  King  the  example  of 
great  politicians,  who  yielded  to  the  force  of  obstacles  that  they 
might  subsequently  return  to  the  charge  and  gain  their  ends. 
The  King,  capable  of  fanaticism,  but  incapable  of  machiavelisnL 
rejected,  in  the  most  decided  manner,  these  examples  and  these 
counsels ;  he  preferred  losing  his  crown  rather  than  change 
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the  temper  of  his  mind ;  and  then  he  neither  thought  the  dan 
ger  so  extreme,  nor  the  means  proposed  on  all  sides  compadhle 
^th  his  honour ;  he  even  avoided,  as  much  as  he  could,  all  con- 
ferences on  public  affairs  with  those  benevolent  counsellers 
who  were  then  besieging  the  door  of  his  apartments  at  St. 
Cloud ;  and  who,  after  having  been  employed  fifteen  years  in  im- 
pelling him  to  adventurous  temerities,  now  pressed  him  to  re- 
treat hi  the  midst  of  the  action,  and  to  evince  cowardice  in  the 
presence  of  danger. 

XIII 

Some  of  these  men  already  began  to  abandon  him  to  his 
obstinacy, — obstinacy  which  they  themselves  had  engendered, 
and  hastened  to  tempt  tbe  Duchess  de  Berry  by  the  example 
of  Maria-Theresa,  conquering  the  fidelity  of  her  Hungarians 
by  enthusiasm  and  the  hurrahs  raised  for  a  woman.  They  ad- 
vised her  to  escape  from  St.  Cloud  with  a  group  of  officers  and 
devoted  soldiers,  to  take  the  Duke  of  Orleans  by  surprise  on 
her  way  through  Neuilly,  to  incline  him  to  fidelity  by  force,  or 
snatch  bim  from  the  revolution  and  keep  him  as  a  hostage ;  to 
enter  Paris  with  her  son,  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux,  in  her  arms, 
to  traverse  the  Boulevards,  invoking  the  pity  of  the  people  for 
the  child  of  a  martyr  and  the  victim  of  an  old  man's  imbe- 
cility, to  make  even  the  enemies  of  royalty  relent  at  the  sight 
of  this  theatrical  display,  infallible  in  its  action  on  the  pathetic 
feelings  of  a  multitude,  and  to  reconquer  with  tears  a  throne 
that  could  no  longer  be  retained  by  the  effusion  of  blood.  The 
young  Duchess  approved  of  a  project  in  which  the  romantic 
heroism  that  pleases  women,  was  associated  with  the  ten- 
derness of  a  mother  and  the  ambition  of  a  princess.  A  con- 
fidant of  this  fugitive  thought  revealed  the  chimerical  enter- 
prise to  the  King,  and  it  was  stayed.  Charles  X.  forbade  the 
Baron  de  Damas  to  consent  to  a  maternal  folly  which  threw 
his  ward  into  the  arms  of  the  revolution  under  the  pretext  of 
subduing  it.  *'  Doubtless,"  said  he,  in  a  moment  of  excitement, 
'^  the  people  might  adopt  the  widow  and  the  orphan  of  the 
throne,  and  reinstate  them  in  the  Tuileries;  but  they  would 

4  DD 
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also  exact  from  them  those  condidons  yduch  render  royally 
ilhiaory  and  subject  it  to  popular  caprioe ;  tibey  irauld  tcaiuh 
form  ^e  grandson  into  the  usurper  of  iha  crown,  of  his  unda 
and  his  grandfeUher,  and  this  child,  the  hope  and  love  of  tiie 
Duke  d'Angoulen^  and  Charles  X.  ia  the  morning,  would  be- 
come, ere  night,  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  tha-  king  of  oLnl 
war  and  the  bom-enemy  of  his  whole  £Gunily.  Morearra^ 
thou^  the  King  had  cause  to  be  astonished  at  the  absence  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  when  circumstances  reqjpixed  all  nafcnrai 
defenders  of  the  throne  to  group  themselves  round  the  monarch, 
yet,  being  the  first  prince  of  the  blood,  and  greatly  enriched 
by  his  kindness,  he  would  have  blushed  to  suspect  that  prince 
of  a  criminal  thought,  and  to  preclude  the  poaoh^ty  of  a.  defec- 
tion by  violence.  The  Duchess  de  Beny  and  her  edybrnm 
were  discountenanced,  and  all  their  moviefliantft  in  the  palace 
watched.  The  King  shut  himself  up  ton  tha^  rest  of  tha.  day 
with  his  SOU;  in  his  own  apaj^tmenta^.  irhace  he  UBHuiad  inae^ 
cessihle  to  all,  awaiting  viGtoiy,.aiid  rehohing.  tte  Moimees.  of 
Mannont. 

XIV. 

While  agitation  reigned  at  St  Oloiid,  the  people  omtianed 
to  fight  and  conquer,  and  the  deputies-  and  chiafs.of  fw^tiwiff 
to  concert  their  plans*  At  eleven,  o  clock  in-  the;  e^vming-  s 
third  meeting  was  in  angry  debater  at  the  house  of  M.  Anitj 
do  Puyraveau.  A£ter  having  heard  wilit  indignatum.  the 
recital  of  M.  Lafitte  concerning.  th»  interaew  of  the  oommis^ 
sioners  with  Marmont,  and  the  refusal  o£  M.  de  Polignao  even 
to  listen  to  the  lamentations  of  the.  people;,  it  was  egraed, 
if  nothing  should  change  during  ^  m^^  to  deoieBe 
themselves  no  longei^  mediatora  but  foea^;-  to  hoist  the*  ta- 
coloured  flag,,  to  place  theansekes-  at  the  head-  of  €be  peo]^ 
and  to  break  with  royaltj,  by  pvoclakning  Out  King  and  his 
ministers  public  enemies.  The  plaea  asngned  £ar  tiu»  final 
delibeiadon.  was  the  house  of  M.  Lafitte,  at  tix.  a-a^jatk 
in  the  morning,  Gneneral  Sebastiani,  who  peaseaaed  the  ood 
foresight  of  a.statesman,.wae  the  onljone  who  eppafledjunao- 
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lutidBL  which,  renideced  th«  orown  and  the  people  iiroooncikible. 
M.  Guizot  was  pensive  aad  silent.  M.  da  Lafayette,  leaning 
on  M.  de  Lasteyne's  arm,  was  recognised  by  the  people  a^  he 
qnitted  the  meeting,  and  incited  by  republican  exdamations  to 
complete  the  revolution  whiidi  he  had  been  fomenting  during 
forty  years,  and  to  which  one  word  from  him  was  about  to  give 
esistence.  He  returned  home  intoxica4;ed  mJdx  popularity, 
shaking  hands  with  the  republicans,  smiling  at  their  common 
tliought,  hushing  the  words  theis  lips  were  readj  to  pronounce, 
waiting  for  the  morrow,  provoking  always,  never  resolving: 
tlie  eternal  preamble  o£  &  republic  for  which«  during  his  whole 
life,  he  had  nrever  ceased  to  conspire,  and  which,  he  always 
acypurned. 

At  that  same  hour  all  the  columns  and  posts  of  the  Boyal 
QAttrd,  profiting  by  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  the  sleep  of 
the  people,  who  can  indeed  c(»iquer  a  field  of  battle,  but  never 
keep  it,  fell  back  towards  the  Tuileries,  carrying  with  them 
their  wounded  seated  on  crossed  muskets,  and  leaving  a  long 
trace  of  blood  on  the  stones  of  the  barricades !  All  Fazis  had. 
joioad  the  insuzz^ction. 

XV. 

The  complete  evacuation  of  the  capital,  and  tlie  di» 
couragement  which  prevailed  at  head-quaiters  during  thi£^. 
funereal  night,  had  produced  their  effect  at  the  Tuileries,  by 
shaking,  at  last,  the  confidence  of  the  ministers,  and  half 
crushing  the  soul  of  M.  de  Polignac.  When  it  was  too  late, 
they  felt  that  they  were  perfectly  unequal  to  the  forces  they 
had  provoked,,  and  resolved  to  repair  in  a  body  to  St.  Cloud, 
to  vesign  the  fragments  of  tl^eir  blood-stained  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  King,  and  advise  him  to  grant  those  concessions- 
which,  henceforth,  were  the  only  means  of  preserving  the  ccown«. 

XVL 

They  were  preparing  to  proceed  in  a  ^irrfg^  to  St» 
Cloiid,  wha&four  membeiB  of  the  Houae  of  Peeis,  avaiJing 
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themselves  of  the  authority  of  their  names,  forced  an  entrance 
to  the  palace,  and  imperiously  demanded  an  intenriew  with  the 
marshal.  Prince  Polignac,  and  the  ministers.  They  were 
M.  de  Semonville,  M.  d'Argout,  M.  de  Vitrolles,  and  M.  A.  de 
Girardin.  M.  de  Vitrolles  and  M.  de  Girardin,  whom  we  have 
already  mentioned  as  the  bearers  of  important  advice  to  St. 
Cloud  the  previous  evening,  had  hastened  back  to  Paris  during 
the  night  to  get  a  scent  of  other  events,  and  give  a  fresh  proof 
of  their  zeal.  M.  d'Argout,— then  young,  a  royalist  by  Ijirth,  but 
who,  being  endowed  with  good  sense,  and  living  on  terms  of  in- 
timacy with  M.  Decazes  and  the  doctrinaires,  was  alsoa  liberal, — 
possessed  that  penetrating  power  which  enabled  him  to  judge 
correctly  of  affairs  at  a  glance,  a  prompt  resolution,  and  a 
strong  active  mind.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who  have  neither 
exclusive  systems  nor  prejudices,  nor  superstition  for  or  against 
institutions  or  dynasties ;  but  who  consider  governments  as  a 
sort  of  skilful  artistic  mechanism,  necessarily  placed  at  the 
head  of  nations,  and  whose  sentiment  and  patriotism  suffer  when 
this  beautiful  mechanism,  this  master-piece  of  the  human  mind, 
crumbles  to  pieces,  and  is  trodden  down  in  the  mire  and  polluted 
with  blood ;  whether  it  be  the  consequence  of  power  in  deli 
rium  or  the  excesses  of  the  people,  because  the  nation  is  then 
threatened  with  anarchy.  Nevertheless,  these  are  the  men 
who  hasten  to  collect  the  fragments  before  the  overthrow  is 
completed,  in  order  to  re-compose  another  government. 

As  for  M.  de  Semonville,  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  back 
to  the  times  of  Rome  and  Athens,  to  find  under  one  single 
name,  so  much  pliability  in  the  adoption  and  abandonment  of 
every  part  in  a  political  drama ;  so  much  triviality  in  devoted- 
ness,  so  much  promptitude  in  defection,  so  much  audacity  in 
tacking  about,  so  much  prostration  in  flattery,  so  much  apropos 
in  insolence,  so  much  penetration  in  forming  conjectures  on 
those  who  rise,  so  much  precision  in  deserting  those  who  fall, 
80  much  equilibrium  in  presence  of  uncertain  fortunes,  so  much 
celerity  to  get  the  start  even  of  chance,  in  order  to  be  the  flrst 
at  the  new  event,  and  take  up  a  position  in.  success.  His 
name,  graced  with  many  dignified  adjuncts — the  wages  of  de- 
fections— had  sunk  in  public  estimation,  but  its  very  nothing- 
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ness  allowed  it  to  glide  into  every  successive  government  from 
1789 : — the  Eepublic,  the  Empire,  and  the  Restoration.  The 
man  was  unavoidable :  every  one  wished  to  be  rid  of  him,  but  he 
always  found  means  to  enter  because  he  had  the  address  to  get 
mixed  up  with  some  necessity  of  the  moment.  He  had  in  him 
that  gift  of  prophecy  which  the  necessity  of  turning  circum^ 
stances  to  account  will  bestow.  When  any  one  wished  to  know 
which  way  the  wind  blew,  he  looked  to  M.de  Semonville  After 
all,  he  was  a  man  whose  deeds,  past  or  present,  had  nothing  in 
them  that  was  odious — ^nothing  sinistrous ;  his  character  was 
one  that  belonged  to  the  comedy — not  the  tragedy  of  revolu- 
tions ;  he  had  reached,  by  circuitous  ways,  the  dignity  of  grand 
referendary  of  the  House  of  Peers ;  a  sort  of  domestic,  rather 
than  political  superintendence  over  that  great  assembly  of  the 
state,  which  gave  him  the  ascendancy  in  afiJEors  of  usage  more 
than  in  those  of  opinion 

XVII 

M.  de  Semonville  apostrophised  the  Prince  de  Polignac 
with  a  sort  of  theatrical  vehemence,  which  indicated  that  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  an  immense  ruin ;  he  demanded,  in 
the.  name  of  the- peerage,  the  King,  and  the  nation,  an  account 
of  the  blood  spilt,  and  of  monarchy  destroyed.  M.  de  Polignac, 
who  knew  his  man,  took  no  offence  at  these  bursts  of  anger, 
intended  to  have  their  echo  in  the  streets,  nor  at  his  familiar 
advice;  the  want  of  gravity  in  his  interlocutor  was  a  suffi- 
cient inducement  for  him  to  despise  them  The  ministers, 
already  resolved  upon  retreat,  listened  more  attentively  to 
the  counsels  of  M.  d'Argout,  who  depicted  to  them,  without 
exaggeration  and  without  offence,  the  situation  of  Paris, 
and  told  them  frankly  that  the  sole  hope  for  the  King  lay 
in  the  immediate  recal  of  the  proclamations,  and  the  prompt 
nomination  of  a  ministry  of  reconciliation  and  peace.  This 
view  of  things  was  so  conformable  to  that  of  ^e  ministry, 
that  M.  de  Polignac  authorised  M.  de  Semonville  and  M. 
d'Argout  to  follow  them  to  St.  Cloud,  where  he  would  procure 
them  an  immediate  audience  of  the  King,  to  speak  to  his 
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master  agatnst  himself.  M.  de  Yhrolles,  though  ^m  lame 
had  a  very  anti-Hbeial  aignifioaticni,  joined  once  more  llhese 
two  negociators  of  eoi3ce»edons»  and  set  oat  inth  them  for:St. 
Gknd.  M.  de  Semon villa,  when  he  had  quttled  the  minislevs, 
and  was  crossing  the  marahal's  aparlment,  insinuated — they 
say — to  Marmont,  that  it  was  his  duty  to  take  upon  himself 
the  initiative,  by  employing  force  for  the  seoutity  of  the  King, 
in  arresting  M.  de  PoMgnac  and  all  the  ministers.  The  mar- 
shal, by  assuming  ssch  a  diotatorsh^,  would  have  dethroned 
his  master  with  the  sword  received  hem  him  for  his  defence  : 
he  knew  it,  and  repelled  the  guilty  insinumtion. 

The  marshal,  interrogated  by  the  minkters  before  they 
quitted  Paris  and  St.  Cloud,  shoiwed  them  his  positions  om 
caitmted  TQfond  the  palace,  and  told  them,  *'  You  may  affirm 
to  the  King  that,  happen  what  may,  and  without  requiring  any 
new  reinforcements,  were  the  whole  population  of  Paris  to 
rise  in  arms  against  me,  I  can  hold  out  a  fortnight !  Yes,"  he 
repeated,  firm  in  his  conviction,  '*  this  position  is  impregnable, 
and  I  would  hold  it  against  all  Paris  for  a  fortnight!*' 

The  ministers  set  out  as  the  first  shots  sounded  on  the 
quays,  and  the  people  began  to  attack  the  Colonnade  of  the 
Louvre.  It  was  nine  o'clock.  They  found,  on  their  arrival 
at  St.  Cloud,  that  the  King  was  in  conference  with  M.  de 
Semonville,  M.  d'Argout,  and  M.  de  Vitrolles.  They  respected 
the  confidential  character  of  this  interview,  and  waited  in  the 
room  which  led  to  the  King's  cabinet,  until  he  had  dismissed 
the  three  mediators.  They  found  the  King  fortified  before- 
hand by  an  inflexible  resolution,  an  obstinate  incredulity  against 
the  sinistrous  warnings  to  which  they  conjured  him  to  hsten. 
The  calm  of  strength  was  on  his  features.  "  Well,  Sire,  must 
we  speak  out?"  cried  M.  de  Semonville,  authorised  by  the 
sUence  of  his  colleagues;  *'  if,  in  one  hour,  the  proclamations 
are  not  revoked,  adieu  to  king,  adieu  to  royalty!"  *'  You  will, 
surely,  grant  me  two  hours  ?"  replied  the  King,  with  confiding 
irony,  as  he  began  .to  retire.  M.  de  Semonville,  a  eonsumnaate 
actor,  who  delighted  in  theatrical  scenes,  and  who  had  tears  in 
his  part  when  he  had  none  in  his  heart,  threw  himself  at  the 
monarch's  feet,  embraced  his  knees,  held  him  by  his  coat,  and. 
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dragging  bicoBelf  en  fais  knees  aciosB  the  floor,  ezdaimed, 
solA>ing  :  "  The  DanplnDess,  Sire !  think  of  the  Danphiness.!*' 
hoping  to  conquer  the  resffitanoe  of  the  King  by  the  dethroned 
image  of  the  daughter  of  Louib  XVI.  It  was  not  without 
some  trouble  that  the  monarch  was  enabled  to  withdraw, 
and  BO  escspe  the  importunate  eupplicationB  of  a  man  whom 
he  did  not  esteem  sufficiently  to  credit  his  despair.  Sully 
wodld  have  moved  and  convinced  him  ;  M.  de  Semonville  left 
him  cold  and  incredulous  A  man  was  wanting  at  that  all- 
important  moment.  As  they  were  leaving  the  King's  oabinet, 
MM.  de  Semonville,  d'Argout,  and  de  Yitridles  found  the 
ministers,  who  had  waited  till  their  audience  was  concluded  to 
enter  the  council.  The  Prince  de  Polignac,  in  passing  before 
M.  de  Semonville,  said  to  him,  with  a  tragic  familiarity,  and 
making  the  gesture  indicative  of  decapitation :  ''  Well !  you 
have  just  been  demanding  my  head  ?  No  matter ;  it  was  my 
wish  that  the  King  should  hear  my  accuser."    And  the  council 


XTIII. 

But,  simultaneously  with  this  journey  from  Paris  to  Bt. 
Cloud,  this  audience  of  the  King  with  officious  miediatorB,<and 
this  waiting  of  the  ministeiiB  in  the  halls  of  the  ipalace,  events 
succeeded  events  in  rapid  suecession  at  Paris.  The  bairacks, 
scarcely  defended  by  a  few  hundred  men  left  to  their  own 
discretion,  fell  one  by  one  into  the  hands  of  the  people ;  the 
town  hall,  from  which  all  the  troops  had  retreated  during  the 
night,  was  occupied  by  M.  Baude,  who  installed,  by  authority, 
an  insurrectional  government.  The  Maihes  were  invaded  and 
defended,  at  the  same  time,  by  National  Guards  armed  for  the 
protection  of  property.  Gohinms  and  detachments  of  the  lowest 
orders,  guided  hy  the  ynung  men  of  the  schools,  wended  their 
way  from  all  the  more  remote  parts  of  Paris  to  form  a  junction 
at  the  Louvre ;  the  regiments  of  the  line,  scattered  here  and 
there  in  the  centre  of  the  capital,  surrendered  their  anns  or 
sided  with  the  people.  An  adventurer,  named  Dubouig,  .an 
old  officer  seeking  fortune  in  the  events  of  the  day,  puzehased 
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a  general's  uniform  at  rag-fair,  and,  calling  upon  the  people, 
who  wanted  a  leader,  to  follow  him,  assumed  the  military  com- 
mand of  the  Town-Hall,  and  there  hoisted  the  black  fli^  as  a 
symbolic  sign  of  liberty  attacked. 

The  armed  bands  who  approached  ihe  Tuileries  by  the  Rue 
Saint  Honor^  and  the  Place  de  la  Madeleine,  exchanged  shots 
with  the  out-posts  of  the  marshal  on  the  Place  du  Palais  Boyale 
and  the  Place  Venddme.  On  each  side  there  were  some  killed. 
The  troops  of  the  line  detached  to  the  Place  Venddme  held  a 
parley  with  the  assailants,  and  were  going  to  allow  them  to  pass 
on  to  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries.  An  aide-de-camp  came,  and 
announced  this  defection  to  the  marshal,  who  ordered  the  com 
mandant  of  the  Swiss  regiments,  M.  de  Salis,  posted  at  the 
Louvre  with  two  battalions  of  his  compatriots,  to  send  him  one 
of  them  to  cover  the  Place  Venddme. ,  M.  de  Salis,  wishing 
to  give  some  rest  to  the  battalion  which  had  been  fighting 
since  the  morning  in  the  Colonnade  and  at  the  windows  of  the 
Louvre,  ordered  the  firing  to  cease,  and,  at  the  same  time,  com 
manded  the  men  to  come  down  and  follow  the  orders  of  the 
marshal ;  he  ordered  the  other  battalion,  which  was  stationed 
in  the  court-yard  of  the  Louvre,  to  mount,  in  its  turn,  to  the 
Colonnade,  and  replace  the  first. 

By  an  inadvertency,  fatal  to  the  fortunes  of  the  day,  an 
interval  of  some  minutes  elapsed  between  the  descent  of  the 
first  battalion  and  the  appearance  of  the  other.  The  firing 
having  ceased  at  the  windows,  and  under  the  Colonnade,  the 
people  thought  the  silence  and  the  disappearance  of  the  Swiss, 
indicated  a  retreat :  they  fire  with  redoubled  energy — no  reply. 
With  the  boldest  rush  of  impetuosity  they  cross  the  Place  Saint 
Germain-rAuzerrois,  approach  the  gates,  break  them  open,  and 
invade  the  court-yard,  while  others  mount,  by  hanging  on  to 
the  mouldings  of  the  edifice,  on  the  side  towards  the  quay,  and 
reach  the  windows,  which  they  enter  unopposed;  thence  they 
extend  their  hands  to  other  aJBsailants,  raise  shouts  of  vie 
tory,  fire  into  the  galleries  on  the  last  of  the  Swiss  soldiers, 
who  rush  pell  mell  through  the  different  passages,  in  order  to 
reach  the  court-yard ;  then,  breaking  the  doors  of  communication 
between  the  Louvre  and  the  Tuileries,  they  fire  in  their  turn 
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from  the  windows  ou  the  marshal's  reserve,  posted  on  the  Car- 
rousel. 

Astonished  at  this  shower  of  balls,  and  hearing  the  cries  of 
the  popular  columns  which  enter  by  the  avenues  of  the  Louvre, 
the  feeble  remnant  of  the  royal  guard  fedl  back  in  disorder  on 
the  court-yard  of  the  Tuileries,  and  crowd  through  the  arch- 
way under  the  clock  pavilion,  to  shelter  themselves  in  the 
garden,  Marmont  sees,  from  his  windows,  this  irruption  of 
the  people  through  all  the  inlets  and  from  every  window  of  the 
Louvre ;  fresh  courage  animates  his  martial  breast  at  the  sight 
of  peril  and  the  shame  of  his  troops :  he  goes  down*  mounts  his 
horse,  draws  his  sword,  rushes,  with  a  few  officers,  on  to  the 
Place  Carrousel,  heroically  braves  the  fire  of  the  Louvre,  and  of 
the  sharp-shooters  of  the  people,  makes  them  give  way  an 
instant  before  the  charges  of  the  little  group  that  surrounds  him, 
rallies  his  battalions  and  his  squadrons— thrown  into  disorder  by 
the  panic— commands  a  retreat  to  the  Champs-Elysees,  and» 
keeping  the  insurgent  bands  at  a  distance  by  platoon-firing, 
passes  into  the  garden,  only  after  he  has  covered,  with  his  own 
body,  the  last  soldier  of  his  army. 

XIX. 

Whilst  the  guard  was  crossing  the  garden  in  disorder,  to  go 
and  concentrate  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  and  the  order  to  follow 
this  movement  of  retreat  was  being  sent  to  all  the  corps  sta- 
tioned at  the  Madeleine,  the  Place  Venddme,  the  Bue  de 
Hivoli,  and  the  Palais  Eoyale,  the  people,  astonished  at  their 
victory,  entered  the  palace,  some  through  the  picture  gallery, 
some  by  the  grand  staircase,  some  by  the  windows ;  planted 
the  tri-coloured  flag  on  the  sumcnit  of  the  edifice,  and,  seating 
the  corpse  of  one  of  their  combatants — a  pupil  of  the  Poly- 
technic School — on  the  throne,  reproached  royalty,  by  this  sym- 
bolical exposition,  vnththe  blood  that  had  been  shed  through  the 
provocation  of  its  ministers.  They  discharged  random  shots, 
they  tore  with  their  bayonets,  they  stamped  under  their  naked 
feet  the  portraits,  the  hangings,  all  the  luxury  of  the  apart- 
ments of  die  princes  and  princesses ;  joyously  profaning,  proudly 
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interdicting,  'but  mutually  watchiiig  each  other  and  prevenfog 
pillage  in  the  midst  of  devastation.  The  lettered  chiefs  of  the 
combatants,  the  Nattional  Guards,  and  the  better  kind  of  work- 
men, the  artists,  a  great  number  of  private  citizens — all  jealoiiB 
of  the  probity  of  the  people,  of  the  honour  of  the  revolution, 
of  the  splendour  and  of  the  monuments  of  their  coontiy — ^k>6t 
not  an  instant  in  throwing  themselves  into  the  paflace  and  ike 
musreums,  on  hearing  of  the  occupation  of  the  Tuileries  andtha 
Louvre,  in  order  to  constitute  the  people  themscflves  the  guar- 
dians of  the  monuments  and  the  treasures  they  had  conquered. 

In  the  midst  of  these  continued  combats,  the  fickleness  of 
the  people  made  them  pass,  in  an  instant,  from  anger  to  pity, 
under  the  sole  influence  of  their  sudden  impressions,  or  the 
first  inspirations  received  from  the  crowd. 

'Near  the  Pont  Boyale,  a  group  of  furious  men  were  ex- 
asperated against  three  unfortunate  Swiss  soldiere,  whom  ihey 
not  only  abused  and  beat  most  unmercifully,  but  endeavoured  to 
drag  to  the  parapet  and  precipitate  into  the  Seine.  Attraeted 
by  the  tinnult,  a  young  man  of  great  physical  power  andnnich 
greater  moral  energy,  M.  de  Chamborant,  got  before  the  victims. 
**  How  long,'*  cried  he,  "  has  it  been  the  custom  for  Frenchmen 
to  massacre  in  this  manner  enemies  that  are  vanquished  and 
disarmed?  Before  you  consummate  this  crime  you  will  pass 
over  my  body!"  These  words  excited  sympathetic  bravos. 
Those  who,  a  short  time  previous,  had  been  the  silent  and  in- 
active witnesses  of  a  crime  which,  no  doubt,  Ihey  deplored, 
found  courage  to  join  in  the  reproaches  of  M.  de  Chamborant. 
The  latter  took  the  responsibility  of  the  unhappy  soldiers — 
more  dead  than  alive — upon  himself.  He  made  them  cry  "  Vive 
la  Charte  f"  (Success  to  the  Charter)  to  disarm  the  people.  As- 
sisted by  some  kind-hearted  workmen,  he  conveyed  them  to  a 
house  in  the  neighbouring  street,  and  enabled  them  to  escape 
under  a  popular  disguise. 

Insurrection  was  installed  at  the  Tuileries,  and  after  the 
combatants  came  the  pillagers.  M.  de  Chamborant,  surrounded 
by  the  crowd,  was  passing  through  the  royal  apartments.  In 
those  of  the  Dauphiness  he  perceived  a  man  who  insolentlj 
clutched  some  articles  of  great  value.     Exasperated  at  the 
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iigbt,  M.  de  Obamborant  rushed  forward  and  compelled  'him 
to  deliver  tlaem  up  ;  the  latter  discharged  «  pietc^  at  his 
aggressor,  which  simpily  toudhed  his  ooat  The  two  wars 
suRoimded ;  the  dress  of  M.  de  Ohamborant,  hifi  language, 
the  abuse  of  his  adversary, — everything  «eemed  to  point  hLm 
out  as  a  friend  or  a  defender  of  the  palace,  and  complicated  his 
danger.  A  friendly  voice  extricated  him :  "  Long  live  the  son 
of  General  Lafayette !"  cried  a  man.  "  It  is  he ;  I  know  him! 
Shame  and  dealJi  to  the  thieves ! " 

The  crowd  repeated  these  acclamations,  and  this  new  perU 
was  averted  by  the  inspiration  of  one  of  the  people. 

With  the  excepticm  of  the  Hue  de  Bohan,  where  it  joins 
the  Rue  SaintrHonor^,  opposite  to  the  £ue  de  Eichelieu,  near 
the  Th^itre  Frangais,  and  where  Marmont  had  neglected  to 
withdraw  a  post  that  covered  the  Carrousel,  the  firing  had 
ceased  everywhere  at  the  cry  of  victory  which  the  taldng  of 
the  Tuileries  had  raised  throughout  the  city.  There,  a  hun(h»d 
mmir^ortJ^&Bd  in  a  house  which  had  become  a  redoubt,  defended 
themselves  from  floor  to  floor,  against  the  frantic  invasion 
of  the  people,  and  perished  with  their  officers;  luravely  attached 
doling  the  combat,  they  were  basely  assassinated  after  the 
victory.  A  certain  number  of  Swiss  a&d  gendarmes,  aroelly 
pursued  l^  those  men  of  carnage,  who  everywhere  bring  dis- 
honour on  the  real  men  of  courage,  expiated  by  their  death  die 
crime  of  their  uniform,  hateful  to  the  people,  and  of  the  faithful 
accomplishment  of  their  military  duty  ;  a. greater  munber  wece 
sheltered,  disguised,  saved,  embraced  by  the  people  themeehres. 
Their  unjust  anger  did  not  survive  the  fliing ;  the  pity  and 
humanity  of  the  people  were  worthy  of  their  cause,  and  equal 
to  their  heroism.  The  number  of  the  killed  and  wounded, 
exagg^erated,  as  it  alwat^s  is,  by  the  vapouring  of  the  two 
parties,  did  not  exceed  a  few  hundreds,  including  soldiers  and 
people.  The  most  illustrious  of  these  martyrs  of  the  outmgad 
law,  was  a  young  writer  who  ptromised  to  throw  an  additional 
glory  over  French  ipbilosopby — Georges  Farcy.  In  spit©  of 
the  prophetic  presentiments  of  a  few  devoted  friends,  he  had 
taken  arms  on  the  second  day  of  the  battle,  and  as  he  entered 
with  the  people  on  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  a  ball  struck  him 
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in  the  breast.  He  was  a  young  man  cast  in  the  mould  of 
antiquity,  whose  graceful  air  concealed  his  courage,  in  whom 
the  heroism  of  the  heart  was  allied  with  serenity  of  mind,  and 
who,  had  he  been  bom  in  those  times,  would  have  been  a 
disciple  of  Plato,  or  a  companion  of  Leonidas. 

XX. 

The  marshal,  after  having  made  the  whole  army  fall  back 
upon  the  space  between  the  triumphal  arch  of  TEtoile  and 
the  gate  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  galloped  across  the  wood  to 
St.  Cloud,  for  the  purpose  of  yielding  up  his  sword  into  the 
hands  of  the  King.  Covered  with  the  dust  of  the  combat  and 
the  humiliation  of  defeat,  he  entered  alone  the  cabinet  of  the 
King,  to  whom  one  hour  previous,  he  had  sworn  to  defend  his 
capital  and  his  crown  at  least  a  fortnight.  **  Sire,**  said  he» 
with  consternation  in  his  features  and  despair  in  his  speech, 
but  with  the  firmness  of  a  man  accustomed  to  great  reverses, 
"  I  have  the  grief  to  announce  to  your  majesty  that  I  have  not 
been  able  to  maintain  your  authority  in  Paris.  The  Swiss,  whom 
I  had  entrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  Louvre,  in  a  moment  of 
panic-terror  abandoned  that  important  post;  the  rout  then 
becoming  general,  I  could  only  rally  my  battalions  at  the  Are  de 
TEtoile,  and  I  have  given  the  order  to  continue  retreating  on 
to  St  Cloud.  A  baU,  aimed  at  me,  killed  the  horse  of  my 
aide-de-camp  by  my  side ;  I  regret  that  it  did  not  pass  through 
my  head  !  Death  would  be  less  terrible  to  me  than  the  sad 
spectacle  I  have  just  witnessed  !^*  The  King,  without  ad- 
dressing a  single  reproach  to  the  marshal,  raised  his  eyes  to 
Heaven,  and  recognised  the  fortune  of  his  race.  He  took 
leave  of  Marmont,  after  having  requested  him  to  go  and  receive 
the  orders  of  his  son,  the  Duke  d'Angoul^me,  whom  he  had 
just  named  generalissimo  of  the  royal  army ;  and  he  recalled 
the  ministers.  They  themselves  had  just  learned,  during  the 
conference  of  the  King  with  his  marshal,  the  details  of  the 
evacuation  of  Paris  from  General  Coedosquet,  who  had  has 
tened  to  St.  Cloud. 
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XXI. 

The  King,  conquered  but  not  discouraged,  did  not  appear 
to  feel  that  his  crown  had  fallen  in  the  defeat  of  his  troops. 
He  reported  to  his  ministers,  with  a  firm  voice,  the  nature  of 
his  interview  with  Marmont,  and  the  propositions  made  by 
M.  de  Semonville,  M.  d'Argout,  and  M.  de  VitroUes.  These 
n^ociators,  whom  he  complacently  supposed  to  have  a  mission 
which  they  had  received  from  nobody,  demanded,  said  he«  a 
change  of  ministers  and  the  revocation  of  the  proclamations.  On 
these  two  conditions,  they  took  upon  themselves  to  reconcile 
the  crown  and  the  people,  and  to  surround  that  reconciliation 
with  respectful  formalities,  so  as  to  save  the  honour  of  the 
throne  and  the  dignity  of  the  King.  The  Chamber  of  Peers  and 
the  courts  of  justice  would  each,  in  a  collective  body,  go  from 
Pans  to  St-  Cloud,  and  supplicate  the  King  to  pardon  his  capi- 
tal for  the  disorder  created  by  an  excess  of  lovp  for  the  Charter. 
The  King  would  reply  that  he  consented  to  forget  all,  provided 
every  one  returned  immediately  to  his  duty.  Then  a  general 
aoinesty  would  cover  the  conquerors  and  tbe  conquered. 

Such  was  that  dream.  Men  with  such  slight  pretensions 
to  influence  over  the  multitude  as  M.  de  Semonville  and  M.  de 
VitroUes,  flattered  themselves  they  could  insure  its  acceptance  by 
the  people  to  whom  they  were  known  only  by  their  unpopularity. 
The  King,  undone  and  humiliated,  flattered  himself  with  this 
chimera.  These  phantasms  only  excited  the  pity  and  disdain 
of  the  ministers,  but  they  did  not  possess  the  courage  uselessly 
to  disabuse  the  King.  The  change  of  ministry  and  the 
names  of  the  ministers  belonged  to  him.  They  confined  them 
selves  to  the  discussion  of  the  revocation  of  the  proclamations. 
Almost  all,  fearing,  too  late,  lest  they  might  drag  down  the 
crown  in  their  fall  by  an  obstinacy  that  fortune  had  just  con- 
demned, advised  the  King  to  commit  this  act  of  weakness. 
They  conceived  it  to  be  the  only  means  of  stopping  the 
effusion  of  blood  and  saving  the  royal  family,  exposed  to  perish 
under  the  wreck  of  a  throne  overturned  for  the  third  time. 
**  I  know  not  whether  the  measure  proposed,"  said  M.  Guemor 
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de  Ranville,  "  would  have  produced  any  salutary  result  yester- 
day or  this  morning ;  at  any  rate  I  should  have  advised  the 
TCing  to  it  then,  as  a  means  of  suspending  at  least  the  miseries 
of  civil  war ;  hut  now,  I  should  only  view  it  as  an  act  of  weak- 
ness,  for  it  would  have  no  other  effect  than  that,  of  legalisixig, 
as  it  were«  the  revolt,  and  rohhing  the  crown  evten  of  the 
dignity  of  ooocage  in  misfortune. 

'*  Some  persons  suppose  that  the  promoters  o£  the  insurrec- 
tion, compromised  to  the  extent  of  having  violated  the  King's 
palace,  will  he  satisfied  with  the  revocation  of  these  proclama- 
tions, which  have  evidently  heen  nothing  mons  than  the  pnstext 
for  a  movement  combined  aad  prepared  long  since.  I  conaoder 
such  a  hope  to  he  an  illusion ;  if  you  will  hut  examine  the 
course  of  events,  you  must  be  convinced  that  it  is  now  no  longer 
a  question  of  ministry  or  proclamations,  hut  of  royal  power,  and 
that  the  struggle,  at  the  height  it  has  now  attained,  is  a  deadly 
combajt  between  legitimacy  and  revolutionu  In  such,  a  position, 
the  measure  proposed  would  be,  on  the  part  of  the  crown, 
netiiing  more  than  the  acknowledgment  of  an  absolute  d^at 
without  resource ;  it  woidd  be  equivalent  to  an  abdication^  for 
the  hand  that  had  signed  it  itnould^at  that,  very  instant,  be  struck 
witii  an  irremediable  impotency.  If,  for  m  time,  k.  did  prevent 
a  definitive  fall,  it  would  only  he  a  respite^  to  be  shortly  fol- 
lowed by  a  horrible  catastrophe.  And  would  you  he  sure  to 
obtain  tJ^at  respite?  What  guarantee  is  offered  that  peace 
would  be  the  immediate  price  of  the  humiliation,  of  the  crown  ? 
You  have  nothing  but  the  doubtful  word  of  two  men  without  a 
mission ;  would  the  g^teat  institudons  of  the  atobe  ratify  the 
engagement  taJben  in  tbw  name,  to  aare  appeacanoeai  by 
coming  to  demand  pardon  in  the  name  oP  the  victorious 
revolt  ?  Would  the  reviolutioBists  consent  to  so  strange  a  step  ? 
Have  they  even  prmnised  to  lay  down  their  acms  as  soon  as 
royalty  has  capitnlaiied?  Is  it  certain  that,,  hy  sacrificing  royal 
prerogative  to  them,  we  should  save  thej  saooessaon  to  the 
throne  ?  Have  you  inquired  whether,  in  the  intoxieation  of 
their  triumph,,  they  would  not  repel  with  oontempt  this  i 
cession,  which  the  state  of  things  will,  perhaps^  incline 
to  look  upon  as  a  derision  ?    In  a  word,,  ia  whose  naax^  in 
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TUtne  of  what  pawers,  have  MM.  de  Semonnlle  and  d'Ai^ut 
come  to  propose  to  the  King  a  Gsqi^itulation  whioh  ihsf  would 
not  have  the  power  to  make  the  victors  accept  ? 

**  The  throne  is  already  upsety  thej  say.  The  oral  is  gmat, 
hfAf  I  think,  exaggerated.  I  cannot,  persuade  myaeli  ibat  the 
immarchj  is  to  he  crushed  in  this  way — mthoul  a^ombat.  Eor  it 
must  he  confessed  that  the  deplorahle  stpeet  ^larfare  we  hare 
witnessed  for  die  last  two  days,  although  it  hae  iinlortniiately 
coat  much  hlood,  does  not  constitute  an  energetie  reBistance* 
such  as  we  have  a  ri^t  to  expect  from  the  hest  troops  in 
Europe.  Be  that  as  it  may«  Pans  is  not  France ;  the  masses 
may  haye  been  misled  by  the  dedamations  of  liberalism*  but 
they  have  no  desire  for  a  revolution.  The  houses  of  parliament 
do  not  wish  it;  the  majority  of  the  army  is  faitbM;  the 
guaid«  wavering  for  an  instant,  will  soon  have  seaumed  a 
becoming  attitude;  and,  if  soyalty  does  not  abandon  itself, 
with  such  supports,  it  will  triumph  over  this  new  revolutionary 
attempt.  If,,  however,  the  genius  of  evil  is  once  more  to  have  the 
upper  hand ;  if  the  legitimatQ  throne  is  to  faUonce  more,  at  least 
let  it  fall  with  honour;  shamaalonahas  no  hope  for  the  future 

''  I  consider  it,  however,  indispensable  to  annul  one;  of  the 
proclamations  of  the  25  th,  not  to  satisfy  the  exigences  of  the 
revolt,  but  because  the 'interest  of  the  crown  renders  it  a 
necessity — it  is  that  which  ordains  the  dissolution  of  the  newly 
elected  Chamber ;  the  government  of  the  Song  has  legaliiy  on 
its  side,  and  it  ought  to  preserve  the  advantage  of  its  position. 
His  Majesty  will  have  great  strength  as  opposed,  to  the  re- 
volutionists when  he  shows  that  he  has  the  support  of  the 
Chamber.  If  the  King  were  to  adopt  this  couxse^  it  would, 
moreover,  be  indispensable  to  defer  for  some  days  the  opening 
of  the  session  which  was  fixed  for  the  drd  of  August,  and, 
above  all,  to  have  both  Chambers  sit  in  some  other  town — 
not  Pans — ^for  which  he  has  the  authority  of  the  Charter.  ** 

xxn. 

These  energetia  Twords,  from  a  man  who  had  pecommended 
concessions  befiom  the. defeat^  but  wfao^ after  the- defeat,  hadnot 
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recommended  dishonour,  were  applauded  by  the  Duke  d  Angoa- 
leme,  who  was  at  least  a  soldier,  if  no  longer  a  prince.  "  I 
regret,"  said  he  to  his  father,  "  that  the  majority  of  the 
council  does  not  accept;  as  to  the  war,  if  we  are  reduced  to  the 
terrible  necessity  of  prolonging  the  struggle,  we  shall  find 
numerous  auxiliaries  in  the  provinces,  but  were  we  abandoned 
by  all,  if  the  day  which  is  breaking  were  to  be  the  last  of  our 
dynasty  we  should  know  how  to  illustrate  our  fall,  by  perishing 
sword  in  hand."  If  the  King  thought  or  felt  thus,  he  might  still 
have  kept  or  given  away  the  crown ;  but,  accustomed  by  long 
habits  of  resignation  to  misfortunes  of  this  kind,  never  having 
possessed  anything  martial  but  the  action,  grown  old  though 
still  vigorous,  he  had  that  kind  of  rashness  which  risks  and 
loses  causes,  without  the  spirit  which  brings  back  fortune.  He 
could  only  reign  on  horseback,  as  he  often  said ;  he  did  not 
decide  to  fight,  but  wished  still  to  reign.  He  hastened  to 
sign  the  revocation  of  the  ordinances,  to  name  M.  de  Mor- 
temart  president  of  the  council  and  minister  of  foreign 
affoirs,  and  appointed  M.  Casimir  P^rier,  to  be  minister 
of  the  interior,  and  ^General  Gerard,  to  be  minister  of  war. 
The  Duke  d*Angoul^me,  ashamed  but  silent,  paced  round  the 
table  of  abdication,  with  feverish  and  almost  convulsive  agi- 
tation ;  from  time  to  time,  he  let  fail  words  which  revealed  the 
inward  contest  of  his  mind,  and  the  meaning  of  which,  imin- 
tellible  to  those  who  heard  them,  was  soon  revealed  by  his 
aversion  for  the  sceptre.  **  Truly,'*  said  this  prince,  raising 
his  arms  towards  heaven,  "  one  would  be  tempted  to  do  like 

my  uncle  of  Savoy  ....  But  no  ! the  Duke  of  Bordeaux ! 

....  a  child  on  the  throne  !     No,  it  is  impossible ! " 

XXIII. 

The  King,  after  these  signatures  and  these  nominations, 
which  seemed  to  rid  him  of  his  responsibility,  and  restore 
peace  to  his  mind,  thanked  his  ministers  for  their  devotion  to 
him,  and  dismissed  them  like  a  prince  whose  heart  is  not 
changed  by  reverse  of  fortune.  They  left  the  crown  which  had 
been  lost  by  their  complaisance  and  their  fanaticism  on  the 
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threshold  of  this  cahinet  which  they  were  to  enter  no  more. 
Neither  appeared  to  he  grieved.     Party  spirit  heoomes  in  men 
a  second  conscience,  which  greatly  deceives  the  true  conscience, 
as  to  the  morality  of  certain  acts.    They  considered  themselves 
victims  of  the  ignorance  of    Prince  de  Polignac,   and  the 
interested  effeminacy  of  Marmont,  hut  did  not  think  them- 
selves guilty;  their  defeat  affected  them  more  than  their  fault. 
Their  real  fault  was  their  having  failed.     The  princesses  and 
the  courtiers,  who  the  preceding  evening  had  commended  them, 
already  looked  upon  them  with  contempt,  and  soon  with  anger. 
They  had  no  refuge  but  in  this  palace.     At  Paris  death 
menaced  them;  in  the  provinces  they  were  threatened  with 
insurrection,  with  reproaches  and  contempt  in  the  army,  and 
ingratitude  from   that   part  of  the  clergy  which  had  been 
one  cause  of    their    ruin.      They  withdrew  into  the  most 
retired  apartments  and  gardens  of  the  palace,  concealing  their 
names  and  faces.     M.  de  Polignac,  alone,  remained  to  the  last 
in  the  heart  of  the  King,  an  oracle  to  whom  no  attention  was 
officially  paid,  but  who  was  still  listened  to,  and  who  was  not 
accused  of  this  misfortune,  so  sure  was  every  one  of  his  devotion. 
General  Alexandre  de  Girardin,  an  intrepid  and  popular 
officer,  who  traversed  the  two  camps  on  horseback  with  the 
swiftness  and  daring  of  a  Eoundhead,  galloped  to  Paris  with  the 
revocation  of  the  ordinances,  and  to  summon  M.  de  Morte- 
mart  to  St.  Cloud.     All  appeared  to  be   suspended  during 
the  hours   of   negociation  which   followed   the    victory  and 
defeat.     The  Duke  d'Angoul^me,  on  horseback,  visited  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  royalist  army,  but  without  pronouncing 
a  word  to  encourage  the  soldiers.     The  Duchess  de  Berry,  to 
whom  the  King  communicated  the  resolutions  he  had  made, 
assuring  her,  that  thanks  to  these  arrangements,  she  would  be 
in  Paris  the  next  day  with  her  son,  exclaimed,  *'  Who,  I — 
I  show  my  humbled  face  to  the  Parisians?  No,  no,  never!" 

From  hour  to  hour,  they  awaited  the  arrival  of  M.  de 
Mortemart,  and  the  result  of  the  negociations  promised  by  M. 
de  Semonville,  M  d'Argout,  and  M  de  VitroUes. 

Nothing  arrived  but  rumours  from  Paris  of  the  successive 
defections  of  the  troops  of  the  line,  fugitives  from  the  insurgent 
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oapital,  exaggerating  by  their  veporte  (the  calamities  of  the 
thwe  days,  the  ueTW  of  the  insurrection  «t  YeiBailles,  aad  that 
of  4he  environs  of  the  banUme  of  Pans,  idxichsurrauiKlod  more 
and  Biii»e  ^le  court  and  the  dispirited,  bat  loithfiil  regiments 
of  the  royal  goard,  which  'were  encamped  in  the  |[£Drdens  end 
beneath  the  terraess  of  the  palace.  M.  de  Mortenuvt  iiad 
atshredand  had  had  several  interviews  wiih  the  King.  A  man 
of  iUustiioiis  birth  and  immense  fortune,  who  had  passed  his 
youth  in  the  £^xench  army  under  Napfdeon,-*^hi8  services  at  the 
Bestoration  as. ambassador  of  Franco  at  St  Peteisburgh,— >his 
fanulianty  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  whose  esteem  he  had 
obtainedf-^^hiskiMiwledge  of  the  new  conditions  imposed  on  the 
govemventby  the  representative  system, — his  contempt  for  the 
chimeiBS  of  a  court  cmd  the  mystical  theories  of  the  sacerdotal 
party,-*-had^Yen  to  the  name  of  M.  de  Movtemart  a  celebrity 
which  by  its  modesty  was  calculated  to  impart  confidenoe  to 
liberty,  and  security  to  the  dynasty.  His  clear  sense,  his  oool 
devotion,ihis  noble  but  impassible  and  Spiritual  physiognomy,  his 
strict  adherence  to  truth,  his  repugnance  to  B^ter,  made  him 
resemble  M.  de  Bichelieu,  whose  ministry  he  seemed  desixous 
to  revive. 

Although  M.  de  Mortemast  hastened  with  loyal  eagerness,  at 
the  call  of  his  master,  and  although  he  had  jeceived  from  him 
the  command  to  form  a  cabinet,  the  King,  who  seemed  to  await 
some  miraculous  return  of  good  fortune,  delayed  doing  what 
was  necessary  to  invest  M.  de  Mortemart  with  legal  power. 
Quick  to  commit  a  fault,  but  slow  to  repair  it,  he  gave  the 
faetion  time  to  plan  a  dethronement.  All  gave  way  to  conver- 
,  sation,  in  which  Charles  repeated  to  his  new  minister  what  he 
had  said  to  his  court :  "  I  have  not  forgotten  what  took  place 
forty  years  ago  ;  I  will  not  go  in  a  cart»  like  my  brother,  I  will 
go  on  horseback ;  it  is  enough  for  me  to  have  revolutionists  like 
you  forced  on  me."  But,  continuing  the  indolent  habits  he  had 
contracted  in  time  of  peace,  he  sat  in  apparent  security  at  a 
card  stable  with  the  Duchess  de  Berry,  the  Duke  de  Luxen^ 
bourg,  and  the  Duke  de  Duras,  and  played  a  few  rubbers  of  whist 
in  a-room  from  which  they  could  see  the  fire  of  the  bivouacs  of  his 
conq[uered  guards  and  his  capital  where  he  had  ceased  to  xsign. 
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fSardly  did  they  dare  to  disturb  faim  ^m  hs  rf^ikt  to  bA 
for  an  authorisation  or  an  order.  "Wait  till  to^monow," 
WHS  bis  answer  to  the  importanitieB  of  the  momoatt  M.  de 
Mortemart,  impatient  of  the  hours  which  carried  away  'tiie 
throne,  and  which  rendered  his  devotion  fruitless,  entreated 
the  Duke  d'Angouleme  to  give  to  the  regiments  who  were 
eneamped  on  the  road  to  Paris,  orders  to  liacHitflEte^e  passage  of 
his  emissaries  into  the  capital;  the  prince,  as  timid  before  his 
father,  as  he  was  brave  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  lumlly 
gave  any  answer.  M.  de  Mortemart  retired,  discouraged,  and 
saddened  by  the  words  and  delays  of  the  King,  to  an  apart- 
ment that  was  assigned  to  him  in  the  castle.  He  felt  that  *he 
was  at  once  troublesome  and  necessary,  he  was  soon  to  f»6\ 
himself  useless.  He  spent  the  whole  night  awaiting  a  sign 
from  the  King. 

The  King  slept. 

XXV. 

In  the  meantime  fhe  measures  of  General  Alexandre  de 
Girardin,  and  the  report  of  the  summons  of  M.  de  Mortemart 
to  St.  Cloud,  spread  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  the  capital. 

M.  de  Girardin,  a  man  of  high  birth  and  unusual  activity, 
connected  with  the  court  by  his  offices,  with  the  army  by  his 
rank,  with  the  heads  of  faction  by  his  ubiquity  in  all  the 
saloons  of  Paris,  was  better  suited  than  any  other,  if  he  had 
been  seconded,  to  have  assembled  rapidly  round  the  ruins  of  the 
monarchy  those  men  who  might  have  saved  it.  He  alone  was 
the  life  and  the  ability  of  a  capital.  He  was  as  zealous  to  be  of 
service  from  his  disposition  as  from  feeling.  Familiar  with 
Charles  X.  by  having  had  the  direction  of  his  hunts,  his  sole 
pleasure,  M.  de  Girardin,  through  his  daily  services,  had 
gained  some  ascendancy  over  the  King;  a  man  axscustomed  to 
war  and  to  command,  more  suitedto  break  through  difficulties 
than  to  unravel  them,  he  had  been,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Polignac  ministry,  more  favourable  to  the  coup  d'etat  than 
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became  his  actual  position ;  bat  the  ignorance  of  the  execution 
had  made  him  quickly  embrace  the  opposite  side.  He  re- 
deemed by  his  ardour  to  save  the  King  the  wrong  that  he  had 
done,  in  giving  way  too  much  to  the  violence  which  had  brought 
on  his  danger.  He  was  seen  in  all  parts  of  Paris  assembling 
the  popular  men  to  a  pacification  as  the  King  was  making 
advances. 

XXVI. 

But  the  popular  men  of  the  Chambers,  of  the  citizens,  and 
of  the  armed  factions,  iwho  the  preceding  evening  would  have 
accepted  the  names  of  M.  de  Mortemart,  of  Oasimir-Perier, 
and  of  General  Gerard,  as  an  unhoped  for  pledge  of  triumph 
and  security,  were  the  next  morning  themselves  carried  beyond 
their  expectations  by  the  burst  of  victoiy  and  the  indomitable 
anger  of<  the  people.  Some  white' flags,  signs  of  peace,  planted 
on  the  Boulevard,  by  some  of  M,  Girardin's  emissaries  on  horse- 
back, were  knocked  down  by  the  multitude.  The  blood  on  the 
pavement  was  too  warm  for  the  propositions  of  peace  to  be  read 
by  the  side  of  the  corpses.  The  National  Guard,  so  unseasonably 
dissolved  by  M.  de  Vill%le,  came  in  crowds  from  their  houses, 
and  afiected  to  partake  of  the  implacable  animation  of  the 
people,  that  they  might  have  the  tight  to  restrain  them. 

Oasimir-Perier,  who,  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  was  in  con- 
sternation at  a  tumult  which  menaced  more  than  a  throne, 
was  proclaimed  tribune  against  his  will,  and  conducted  in 
triumph  to  the  house  of  M.  Lafltte,  where  the  instinct  of  the 
day  had  assembled  the  chiefs  of  the  leading  parties  ever  sinee 
the  morning.  From  time  to  time  were  led  in  troops,  who 
came  to  give  up  their  arms  and  to  do  homage  to  the  revolution, 
before  it  had  any  other  name  than  the  names  of  the  conquering 
nation  and  of  M.  Lafltte,  who  was  the  idol  of  the  people. 
His  spacious  courts,  his  gardens,  his  mansion,  which  was  liko 
a  palace,  had  become  the  camp  and  the  rendezvous  of  the 
multitude.  The  Duke  of  Choiseul,  M.  Dupin,  M.  Audry  de 
Puyraveau,  B6ranger,  Casimir-Perier,  his  plebeian  brothers, 
who  were  as  proud  and  almost  as  imperious  as  himself; 
General  Gerard,  Labbey  de  Pompi^res,  a  laborious  but  per- 
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seyering  orator;  Lafayette,  Alexandre  de  Laborde,  Montalivet, 
Baade,  Mignet,  Gamier-Pages,  Bertin  de  Yaux,  Oarbonnel, 
Sarrans,  aide-de-camp  to  Lafayette,  who  inspired  h\m  with  his 
ardour  and  who  covored  him  with  his  body ;  Berard,  Cauchois- 
Lemaire,  the  two  Aragos,  one  celebrated  for  his  knowledge,  the 
other  for  the  brilliancy  of  his  ideas ;  Mauguin,  Guizot,  Odilon 
Barrot,  Lobau,  Odier,  De  Schonen,  Oorcelles,  Ohardelle, 
Baroux,  Pigol,  S^bastiani,  YiUemain,  and  a  number  of  men 
designated  by  the  tribune,  by  the  press,  by  political  societies,  by 
their  rank,  or  by  their  riches,  to  rise  aboTe  the  crowd  and 
become  popular,  had  ceased  to  deliberate,  and  now  acted  with 
energy  each  for  his  party  ;^ but  all,  now  under  the  pressure 
of  an  insurrection  of  the  people,  were  impatient  to  form  a 
centre  of  action  before  they  established  a  government.  A  pro- 
clamation, printed  and  posted  in  the  city  by  the  editors  of 
the  ConstUutionmlj  appointed  for  the  direction  of  public  afiairs 
the  Duke  de  Ghoiseul,  General  Gerard,  and  Lsfayette,  who 
had  been  representatives  in  the  year  1789.  B^ranger  had 
indicated  these  names  to  conciliate  the  aristocracy,  democracy, 
and  republicans.  Lafayette,  whom  nothing  could  intimidate, 
and  whose  mind  was  accessible  to  any  ^chimera,  seized  the 
first  opportunity  of  playing  a  principal  part.  "  If  we  cannot 
have  ike  virtuous  Bailly  again,'*  cried  Bertin  de  Yaux,  with 
feigned  admiration,  to  encourage  Lafayette,  *•  let  us  congra- 
late  ourselves  upon  having  the  illustrious  chief  of  the  National 
Guard!" 

Lafayette,  surrounded  by  a  group  of  young  people,  went 
on  foot  to  the  Hotel  de  Yille.  All  gave  way  to  him.  He  estab- 
lished himself  there  as  if  in  the  Tuileries  of  the  people,  in 
the  midst  of  the  shadows  of  the  Uth  of  July,  of  the  6th  of 
October  of  the  commune  of  Paris,  and  of  Thermidor.  General 
Gerard  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  on  the  Boulevards,  giving 
orders  which  were  willingly  obeyed  by  the  National  Guards  and 
the  troops  of  the  line. 

M.  Guizot,  who  did  not  dare  to  guess  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  event,  objected  to  the  appointment  of  a  provisional  govern- 
ment, which  was  proposed  by  M.  Mauguin,  who  wished  thus 
to  assure  the  downfall  of  royalty.    A  sort  of  dictatorship  was 
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cieatod  under  the  name  of  the  munioipal  oommisaion;  tiie 
names  of  GAsimir-Peiiei,  Lafltte,  Gemrd^Lafiayette,  Payr^raan, 
Lobau,  De  Schcmen*  and  Mauguin«  came  out  onitha  bidlot.  A 
short  and  vague  proclamation  announoed  this  oeatiB.ofauthixiiiy 
to  the  people  of  Paris. 

M.  Odilon  Barrot  Yfho,  while  jowagt  was  endowed  widi 
great  purity  andi  talent,  and<  whose  opinion  had  great  authmit^, 
was  named  aecretaiy^gensral«  that  is  to  say,  prime  minister  of 
this  goyemment;  M.  Baroux,  prefeot  of  polioe;  M.  Ghaudal, 
an  obscure  man,  diractor  of  the  post-office.  This  undeoidad 
and  timid  power  hesitatsd*  to  plant  the  tri-coloured  flag, 
which  would  render  the.  parties  still  in  power  irreoonoilaahlie. 
Colonel  Dumoulin,  one  of  these  men,,  a  true  revolutionist,  who 
acted  before  he  considered,,  and  whose Jematiciam  survived  its 
hero,  himself  unfurled  the  tri-colouzed  banner  in.  the  baleoDy 
of  the  palace.  The  Duke  de  Ghoiseul,  proud  of  hanring 
fought  for  the  Charter,  but  refraining  from  any  step  whioh 
exceeded  resistance,  refused  to  occupy  his  post  in  this  govern- 
ment  against  agovemmont. 

XXVII. 

This  ^adpw  of .  government,,  or  rather  this  assembly  of 
contrary  opinions,  was  hardly  installed  in  the  hall  of  liber^  in 
the  H6tel  de  Ville,  when  M.  de  Semonville,  M.  d'Aigout,  and 
M.  de  Vitrolles  left  St.  Cloud,  to  take  to  the  Parisaans  the 
revocatiDn  of  ihe  ordinances,  and  the  names  of  the  new 
ministers.  From  the  open  carriage  which  bore  them  towands 
the  Place  de  Greve,  M.  de  Semonville  flattering  the  populace 
by  trivial  speeches*  and  by  cursing  the  conquered,  at  whose 
feet  he  had  just  been  kneeling,  and  whose  hands  he  had  just 
pressed,  feigned  to  enter  into  their  pqssions  and  participate 
in  their  triumph,  to  dispose  them  for  peace.  The  confidant  of 
the  secret  hatred  of  the  Count  d'Artois  for  the  revolution  and 
the  Charter,  and  the  author  of  the  secret  note,  M.  de  Yitiolles, 
now  transformed  into  a  hostage  for  liberty  and  the  crown, 
must  have  been  astonished  at  playing  this  new  character,  and  at 
bearing  to  the  populace  the  repentance  and  the  concessions  of 
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TOjaltj.  But  his  name  was  known  to  the  multitude ;  and  in 
these  tumults  people  do  not  ask  what  a  man  is  but  what  he  does. 
M.  Marrast,  who  rehearsed  upon'  the  steps  of  the  EDdtel  de 
Ville  the  long  combat  he  was  to  fight  against  another  throne, 
intioduced  tite  negooiatora  to  the  munioipal  commission  o^er 
which  M.  dfe  Lafayette  presided.  The  presence  of  M.  de  Vi- 
trolles,  who  was  recognised  by  some  of  t^e  commissioners, 
caused  much  astonishment.  An  intermediat(^  whose  only 
pledge  to  the  Charter  was  his  presence  in  l^is  seeret  goTem- 
menu  which  was  in  flagrant  conspiracy  against  the  deeds  and 
the  reign  of  its  founder,  was  mistrusted.  M'.  de  Semonville 
did  away  with  these  prejudices,  and  pledged*  himself  as  surety 
for  his  colleague.  **  Good  Heavens  !"  cried  M.  de  Vitrolles  to 
one  of  the  most  enraged  members  of  the  government,  ••  I  am 
a  greater  friend  to  l^e  Charter  than  you  are  yourself,  for  it  was 
I  who,  in  1814,  proposed  the  royal  declaration  of  Saint-Ouen !" 
M.  de  Semonville  who  was  listened  to,  if  not  with  favour  at 
least  with  that  tolerance  which  conquerors  owe  to  the  last 
supplications  of  the  conquered,  moved  his  audience  without 
convincing  them.  "  It  is  too  late,"  said  M.  de  Schonen,  who 
was  an  intimate  friend  of.  Lafayette  "  the  throne  of  Charles 
X.  has  melted  into  blood." 

M:  Mauguin,  who  was  more  disinterested  and  more  politic, 
sought  to  renew  the  negociations  from  which  he  considered 
more  advantages  and  less  peril  could  be  obtained,  than  from  a 
revolution  without  either  chief  or  design.  He  asked  the 
emissaries  from  the  court  if  they  had  any  written  authority ; 
they  replied  that  they  had  only  words,  "  If  that  is  the  case," 
cried  M.  de  Fuyraveau,  trembling  for  liie  result  of  an  inter- 
view which  might  re-establish  the  throne,  "  retire  or  I  shall 
order  the  populace  to  ascend!"  M.  de  Semonville  retired,  and 
left  the  revolution  to  itself. 

M.  d*Argout,  privately  encouraged  by  Casimir  P^rier,  de 
termined  to  try  a  last  effort  on  the  committee  of  M  Lafitte, 
who,  he  thought,  would  be  less  attached  to  the  inclinations  and 
filings  of  M.  de  Lafayette.  He  left  M.  de  Vitrolles,  who  had 
assumed  another  name  to  escape  the  clamour  of  the  populace, 
at  the  door,  entered  the  house  of  M.  Lafitte,  and  announced 
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the  revocation  of  the  ordinances  and  the  noinination  of  popu- 
lar ministers.  He  received  in  reply  the  same  sentence,  as  if 
echoed  from  the  Hdtel  de  Ville :  "  It  is  too  late ! "  M.  Lafitte, 
M.  Benin  de  Yaux,  and  their  oolleagaes,  evinced  in  vain  their 
grief  at  not  daring  to  renew  the  negociations,  the  breaking  off 
of  which  alarmed  them  for  the  fate  of  their  coantrj,  but  the 
wishes  of  the  combatants  by  whom  they  were  surrounded  de- 
terred them.  **  No  more  comprises !  No  more  Bourbons !  *' 
was  the  unanimous  cry  which  followed  M.  d'Argoutand  M.  de 
Vitrolles,  and  they  went  to  deplore  their  impotence  and  grief 
during  the  night  which  was  coming  on.  Upon  their  return  to 
St.  Cloud  they  coiijured  M.  de  Mortemart  to  go  himself  to 
Paris,  to  contest  to  the  last  minute  the  impending  revolutbn, 
M.  de  Mortemart  thought  as  they  did.  "  But  what  can  I  do  ?" 
said  he ;  **  by  what  sign  can  I  be  recognised  at  Paris  as  the 
£ing*s  minister  ?  Can  I  appear  there  as  a  political  adventurer, 
disowned,  perhaps,  before  having  acted  ?  The  King  has  not 
signed  anything  yet." 

XXVIII. 

M.  de  Mortemart  and  M.  d*Argout,  however,  prepared  the 
acts  which  revoked  the  ordinances  and  invested  the  new  minis- 
ters with  their  functions.  But  night,  the  orders  of  the  sentinel, 
and  the  inviolable  etiquette  of  the  King*s  chamber,  were  almost 
invincible  obstacles  to  all  communication  between  the  ministers, 
the  negooiators  and  the  prince.  M.  de  Mortemart,  with  some 
trouble,  passed  these  barriers,  in  the  name  of  the  safely  of  the 
monarchy.  When  he  had  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  chamber 
of  Charles.  X.,  the  officer  obstinately  forbade  his  entrance,  by 
order  of  his  master. 

M.  de  Mortemart  raised  his  voice,  that  he  might  be  heard 
through  the  walls.  "  I  entreat  you,'*  cried  he  ;  **  I  hold  you 
responsible  for  the  life  of  the  King."  Charles  X.,  roused  by 
these  sounds,  ordered  M.  de  Mortemart  to  be  admitted.  He 
went  up  to  the  bed, — "  Ah  I  is  it  you  ?"  said  the  old  King  lan- 
guidly, like  a  man  whose  grief  returns  to  his  memory  when  he 
awakes.     ••Well,  what  is  the  matter?"    M.  de  Mortemart 
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informed  him  of  the  state  of  Paris,  of  the  unsuccessful  efforts 
of  M.  de  Semonville,  the  nocturnal  return  of  MM.  d'Argout 
and  De  YitroUes,  and  placing  the  prepared  ordinances  on  the 
bed,  begged  him  to  sign  them.     "  No,  no,"  said  the  monarch," 
the  time  has  not  yet  come;  let  us  wait."    M.  de  Morte- 
mart  insisted  ;  he  implored  the  King  not  to  give  way  to  vain 
illusions,   and  to  listen  himself  to  MM.  de  Vitrolles  and 
d*Argout,  who  would  describe  the  things  which  were  taking 
place  at  Paris.    The  King  refused  to  receive  M.  d'Argout, 
who  was  not  intimate  at  court,  and  who  reminded  him  of  the 
ministry  of  M.  Decazes,  but  consented  to  see  M.  de  Vitrolles. 
"  What ! "  said  he  to  him  reproachfully,  "  do  you  wish  me  to 
yield  to  rebellious  subjects?"     M.  de  Vitrolles  apologised  for 
displeasing  the  King  to  serve  him,  and  did  not  conceal  from 
him  that  his  return  to  Paris  appeared  questionable ;  assured 
him  of  his  devotion,  whatever  might  occur,  and  spoke  to  him  of 
the  hypothesis  of  a  war,  with  no  opportunity  of  reconciliation, 
being  carried  on  far  from  the  capital,  in  the  western  provinces. 
Charles  X.  seemed  to  hope  and  fear  at  the  name  of  La 
Vendue.     Fire  and  sword  in  the  heart  of  his  country,  for  his 
cause,  roused  his  conscience  and  his  honour  as  king.  A  greater 
Christian  than  prince,  he  thought  of  the  dreadful  charge  the 
calamities  of  a  civil  war  would  be  against  his  soul  in  the  sight 
of  God,  and  against  his  memory  in  the  sight  of  posterity. 
He  had  passed  the  whole  night  weighing   these  resolutions 
and  irresolutions  in  his  mind.     Very  sensitive  to  honour,  he 
had  too  much  pride  to  enter  his  triumphant  capital,  unarmed 
and  humiliated.     He  afterwards  said,  during  his  exile,  that 
when  signing  the  revocation  of  the  ordinances,  and  the  dis- 
missal of  M.  de  Polignac,  he  was  mentally  signing  his  descent 
from  the  throne,  and  his  disappearance  from  his  country.     He 
had  only  delayed  his  signature  so  long,  that  there  might  be 
time  for  Paris  to  send  him  the  deputations  and  intercessions 
promised  by  M.  de  Semonville,  and  thus  to  preserve  the  dig- 
nity of  his  retreat,  and  the  independence  of  his  son's  throne. 
Bat  these  deputations  not  appearing,  and  having  to  choose 
only  between  a  parricidal  war,  and  concessions  which  would 
only  concern  himself,  he  made  his  sacrifice  to  Him  who  reads  all 
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hearts.  He  uncrowned  himself  in  this  world  to  justify  hims^ 
in  Heaven.  He  now  only  struggled  with  himself  about  the 
time  and  manner  of  the  sacrifice.  The  return  of  his  negoci- 
ators,  the  persuasion  of  Mv  de  Mortemacfc,  and  the  urgenc^^of 
the  case  decided  hinL  He  recalled  his  pmne  nunister,  aad« 
like  a  man  who  fears  a  return  of  his  own  incertitude  whon 
performing  a  deed  winch  he  has  at  last  resolTed  upon»,  be 
signed,  as  hastily  and  irrevocahly  as  he  had  consented  slowlj 
and  unwillingly.  His  hand  trembled^  not  from  age,  but  from 
impatience  to  stop  the  bloodshed  at  the  expense  of  his 
honour. 

M.  de  Polignac,  as  pious  as  his  master,  had  not  the  sime 
scruples.  Convinced  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  crown  to  •take 
up  arms  to  restore  the  ancient  and  exclusive  authority  of  the 
church,*  and  feeling  that  he  was  the  champion,  of  the  feith 
of  St.  Louis,  and,  if  necessary,  resigned  to  be  a  martyr  for  it, 
he  had  decided  upon  victory  or  death*  He  considered,  besides, 
that  a  king  who  had  drawn  his  sword  ought  not;  to  give  it  up' 
to  his  people  without,  at  the  same  time,  giving  up  the  mo- 
narchy, and  creating  revolutions  throughout  Europe.  He  did 
not  trouble  his  unfortunate  master  at  the  last  moment,  that  he 
might  not  hurt  the  feelings  of  a  friend  and  an  old  man,, who  had 
ruined  himself  by  listening  to  his  counsels,  but  his  personal 
conviction  did  not  alter.  He  would  have  fought  to  the  last  for 
royalty.  When  bidding  adieu  to  M.  de  Mortemart,  who  left 
St.  Cloud  for  Paris  before  daylight,  he  said,  "  What  a  mis- 
fortune that  my  sword  should  have  broken  in  my  hand.:  I 
would  have  fixed  the  Charter  upon  an  indestructible  basis. 
These  words,  which  appear  to  be  devoid  of  sense,  were  true  in 


*  The  motives  of  the  Prince  de  Polignac  cannot  be  doubted  by  tfa#ee 
who  have  read  his  writings,  and  seen  into  his  souL  It  was  not  a  monar^ 
chical,  but  a  religious  war  which  he  faced.  He  says,  in  his  protestation 
against  the  Charter,  "  With  what  grief  did  we  perceive,  by  certain  articles 
in<  the  Charter,' tiiat  the  religion  of  our  fathers,  the  Christian  religion,  is 
aiitoeiied  in  several  great  and  important  points.  If  all  religions  aoe  tole- 
rated and  protected,  the  dominions  of  our  very  Christian  king  will  present 
a  continual  scene  of  outrages  against  the  altar  of  the  true  God."  This  is 
the  whole  secret  of  the  reign  of  Charles  X.  and  the  ordinances. 
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the  acoeptation.  in  nviiich-  thej  were  delivered..  He  did  not 
wii^  to  take  away  the  civil  liberty  of  France,  bntr  to  subdue  its 
religious  piandples.  His  conduct  is  inexplicable  to  those  his- 
torians who  attempt  to  explain  it.othearwifiB  tfaaai  by  a  consoien' 
tious  &naticism. 

XXIX. 

M.  de  Mortemart  on  foot,  his  coot  himg  on  his  acm,  per- 
spiling  draadfully,  with  some  difficulty  passed  the  advanced 
guard,  of  the  two  armies ;  he  crossed  ihe  Seine  and^  the  desert 
plain  of  Grenelle  to  enter  Paiis  without  being  peiseived.  He 
anrived  late,  with  a  number  of  workmen.  who>  were  coming 
from  the  neighbourmg  provinces  to  assist  in  the  revolution. 
Through  a  breach  in  the  wall,  he  entered  the  oapitaT,  where- he 
waft  gping  to  try  alone  to  rai»  a  fiillen  throne,  when  th0>city, 
intoidcated.  with  pride,  anarchy,  and-  glory,  was  crowded  wiih 
people  in  arms,  and  echoing  with  theciy  of  **  Aha*  lu  Btmr- 
honsr 

Derision  or  death  awaited  every  man  who  was  rash  enough 
to  attempt  enforcing  an  abolished  authority,,  in  the  name  of 
the  King — a  general  enemy.  The  tri-coloured]flag  waved  on 
the  palaces  ;  the  arms  of  the  dynasty  were  burned  in  the 
public  places,  or  hastily  effaced  from  the  signs  of  the  purveyors 
to  the  crown.  The  name  even  of  royalty  was  a  crime  in  the 
eyes  of  the  multitude,  and  the  temporary  chiefe  of  this  shadow 
of  government  were  undecided,  as  well  as  M.  de  Lafayette, 
between  their  recollections  of  the  horrors  of  the  first  revolu- 
tion and  timid  regrets  for  the  monarchy.  It  is  very  evident 
that  M.  de  Mortemart,  if  he  had  spoken,  would  have  found  no 
one  to  hear,  much  less  to  answer  him.  However,  it  was  his 
duty  to  the  King  to  da.re  everything.  There  are  changes  in 
revolutions  which  no  one  can  foresee  or  prevent.  In  certain 
situations.,  to  despair  is  to  betray.  M.  de  Mortemart  did  not 
betray,  but  he  let  tlie  tardy  mandate  which  he  had  received 
from  his  master  pass  from  hand  to  hand.  It  would  have  been 
more  harsh  but  more  salutary  not  to  have  accepted  it.  The 
refusal  would,  perhaps,  have  saved  the  crown  from  an  ignominy. 

His  heel  had  been  hurt  in  his  walk ;  overcome  by  lassi 
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tttde  and  grief,  uncertain  of  the  feelings  which  his  presence 
and  his  request  would  produce  at  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  he  gave 
the  ordinances  to  his  friend  M.  Collin  de  Sussy,  a  peer  of 
Fiance,  who  courageously  took  them  to  the  Hdtel  de  Ville ; 
where  M.  de  La&yette  merely  acknowledged  their  receipt,  and 
where  the  municipal  commission  sent  them,  as  a  vain  petition, 
from  post  to  post,  to  he  pitied  or  despised  hy  the  people.  M.  de 
Mortemart  did  not  renew  the  negociations  for  twenty-four  hours, 
and  then  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  These  negociations,  whose 
object  was  the  final  wishes  of  Charles  X.  in  behalf  of  his 
grandson,  expressed  to  the  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom, 
were  of  no  more  avail  than  those  of  St.  Cloud.  People  were 
astonished  to  see  the  last  minister  and  the  last  negociator  of 
Charles  X.  pass  from  the  cabinet  of  the  dethroned  King  to 
the  premature  familiarity  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  become 
the  ambassador  of  him  with  whom  the  previous  evening  he 
had  contested  the  prize  of  the  revolution. 
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sioners to  Rambouillet ;  the  revolutionary  troops  follow  them— De- 
parture of  the  court  for  Cherbourg:  the  Gfuards  disbanded;  a£kct- 
ing  adieu— Flight  of  the  Mimsters;  arrest  of  Messrs.  Polignac, 
Peyronnet»  Quemon  de  Banville,  and  Chantelauze— Embarkation  of 
Charles  X.  at  Cherbourg— Conchsion. 


Whilst  Charles  X.  was  waiting  at  St.  Cloud  for  the  result  of 
M.  de  Mortemart's  negociations,  all  Paris  repeated  the  name  of 
one  individual  as  in  itself  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  reyolu- 
tion.     This  was  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

The  character  of  this  prince  has  heen  described  in  these 
pages,  in  the  narrative  of  the  first  revolution.  His  almost 
royal  parentage  has  been  stated,  with  his  education  by  Madame 
de  Genlis,  the  friend  of  his  father,  a  woman  who  could  conceal 
the  crafts  of  ambition  and  a  courtly  hypocrisy  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  virtue.  His  excellent  disposition  and  early 
intelligence,  the  popularity  eagerly  sought  by  him  as  a 
youthful  member  of  the  Jacobin  club,  his  unfortunate  share 
in  the  shame  of  his  father  s  vote  against  Louis  XVI. ;  bis 
first  campaign  under  Dumouriez,  who  would  have  made  him 
another  Prince  of  Orange  in  the  hands   of  the  Conyention ; 
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his  bravery  at  Jemmapes  and  Valmy,  the  two  Thermopylfle 
of  France ;  his  escape  from  France  with  his  general ;  his  wan- 
derings in  foreign  lands  ;  his  fine  qualities  ;  his  talents ;  his 
touching  regrets  at  his  father's  conduct ;  his  own  reconciliation 
with  the  brothers  of  Louis  XVL,  at  once  honourably  sought, 
and  nobly  accorded ;  his  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the 
King  of  Naples ;  his  eagerness  to  serve  in  the  Spanish  and 
Bntish  ariuiea,  to  rescue  Europe  and  the  rights  of  his  iamily 
from  Napoleon ;  his  return  to  France  in  1814,  with  his  wife 
and  children,  and  his  sister ;  his  equivocal  position  in  Eng- 
land during  the  second  exile  of  the  Bourbons ;  his  second  re- 
turn to  Paris ;  his  obsequious  homage  to  Louis  XYIII. ;  his 
caution,  but  unceasing  flattery  at  onee  of  the  Bonaparte  fac- 
tion in  the  army,  and  of  the  liberal  opposition  in  the  Gham- 
bere;  the  brilliant  donations,  and  almost  kingly  advantages  he 
received  under  special  laws  from  Charles  X.,  who,  by  the 
tilde  of  Boyal  Highness,  brought  him  on  ihe  very  threshold 
of  the  throne ;  and  who,  by  crown  grants,  and  vast  portions  of 
the  emigrants*  indemnities,  raised  his  fortune  above  those  of 
any  private,  or  even  princely  family  in  Europe — all  these 
circumstances  have  been  already  related. 

The  House  of  Orleans  was  now  singularly  distinguished  in 
its  domestic  felicity.  The  Duchess  was  a  pattern  of  every 
virtue.  Madame  Adelaide  was  a  devoted  sister.  Of  its  nume- 
rous o&pring,  the  daughters  possessed  all  the  graces  and  the 
GOOB  the  noblest  qualities.  Nothing  seemed  wanting  to  the 
happiness  of  this  family ;  not  even  the  wise  moderation  which 
seemed  content  with  a  rank  that  was  sheltered  by  the  higher 
power  of  the  throne,  whilst  it  thus  securely  and  largely  shared  its 
privileges.  Such  was  the  position  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
when  the  ordinances  were  promulgated. 

n. 

This*  event  drew  him  out,  in  spite  of  the  subtle  but  suspected 
reserve  with  which  he  had  stood  between  the  King  and  the 
nation.  Two  parts  were  now  at  his  command,  and  both  were 
brilliant.     He  might  either  have  taken  the  side  of  the  regular 
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oi^foeition ;  beaded  the  people  who  eagerly  wished  for  his  guid- 
ance ;  beeome  the  first  citizen  in  France ;  vindicated  the  eonsti- 
tation  in  case  of  need.;  and  for  his  reward  in  the  universal 
revolt,  picked  up  a  crown  forfeited  by  an  incorrigible  line  of 
kings — 'Which  would  indeed  have  been  the  part  of  an 'ungrateful 
man,  but  at  Icaast  he  would  have  proved  himself  a  man  of 
coumge.  Or  he  might  have  been  true  to  the  claims  of  race,  of 
family,  of  gratitude,  of  duty,  of  sentiment — claims  more  worthy 
and  more  sure  than  the  suggestions  of  political  craft.  For  a 
moment  he  might  have  foi^tten  the  favour  of  the  King — ^his 
relative,  his  bene&ctor,  and  his  Mend,  and  seen  his  peril  only ;  as 
a  patriot  condemned  the  ministers,  but  have  stood  by  the  throne, 
set  an  example  that  would  haTe  been  popular  and  irresistible 
in  him,  in  favour  of  hereditary  right ;  he  might  thus  be  a  loyal 
mediator  between  Charles  X.  and  Paris,  rally  the  army,  deprive 
the  revolt  of  its  head,  receive  what  must  of  necessity  be  granted, 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  from  his  cousin ;  admit,  perhaps, 
even  the  abdication  of  Charles ;  and  then,  with  the  double  title 
of  a  prince,  whose  faith  was  unspotted,  and  of  a  real  patriot, 
protect  the  infant  heir  to  the  crown.  This  would  have  been 
the  part  of  a  truly  honourable,  and  a  great  man. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  took  neither  of  these  parts,  but 
followed  a  course  that  made  him  King ;  and  whilst  it  gained 
him  the  homage  of  vulgar  minds,  lost  him  the  esteem  of  the 
good,  and  the  affectionate  admiration  of  posterity. 

III. 

At  the  first  rumour  of  the  rising  in  Paris,  the  Duke,  to 
escape  being  seized  by  the  court  or  the  insurgents,  and  so 
compelled  to  declare  the  enigma  of  his  whole  life,  left  his  wife, 
his  sister,  his  children,  and  his  attendants,  at  his  palace  of 
Nenilly,  a  c»antry  house,  near  Paris.  He  went  alone  to 
Bainoy,  an  agreeable  retreat  in  the  forest  of  Bondy.  ^one 
knew  the  ^laee  of  his  concealment.  Strict  orders  were  given 
at  Neuilly  to  state  that  it  was  unknown,  and  to  cut  off  all  com- 
monication  with  him.  He  could  thus  prove  a  positive  alibi  if 
accused  of  being  a  supporter  of  the  court,  or  an  aocompliee  of 
the  insurgents.     He  wn9  perhaps  at  this  moment  unawaie  of 
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the  ambitious  struggles  in  his  breast,  and  was  willing  to  await 
events.  If  the  people  triumphed,  the  chances  of  fortune  could 
not  fail  him  in  Paris.  All  the  popular  leaders,  compelled 
to  seek  in  some  one  individual  a  set  off  to  the  old  djnasfy, 
had  agreed  to  select  the  Duke  of  Orleans  for  the  idol  that  would 
have  the  grandeur  of  a  veiled  obscurity  in  the  eyes  of  the 
multitude.  To  the  republicans  he  was  the  son  of  Philip 
Egalite,  with  a  name  only  short  of  royal,  but  with  revolu- 
tionary sjrmpathies,  and  one  who  could  not  be  severe  upon 
the  regicide  cause,  without  unnaturally  attacking  the  memory 
of  his  own  father.  To  the  Bonapartists  he  was  a  hero  of 
Jemmapes,  defender  of  the  tri-coloured  flag,  a  feeble  assailant  of 
Napoleon  at  Lyons,  when  invading  France  from  Elba,  one  who, 
neuter  in  the  struggle  of  the  hundred  days,  felt  for  the  humili- 
ation of  his  countrymen  at  Waterloo,  and  received  the  young 
generals  of  Napoleon  at  his  table  to  the  exclusion  of  the  emi- 
grants and  royalist  officers.  The  constitutionalists  liked  him 
as  the  admirer  of  Fox  and  of  the  representative,  and  almost 
republican,  government  of  Great  Britain.  With  the  men  ot 
letters  he  was  the  patron  of  poets  and  liberal  writers,  and  the 
hospitable  friend  of  men  of  ability  slighted  by  the  court.  The 
artists  found  him  a  useful,  though  a  frugal  protector  of  the 
painters,  sculptors,  and  architects  employed  in  adorning  his 
numerous  palaces.  The  bankers  saw  in  him  the  richest  land- 
owner and  capitalist  of  France,  who  would  be  sure  to  give  to 
money  the  security,  the  weight,  and  even  the  nobility  that 
industry  and  trade  were  preparing  for  this  new  power  in  an  age 
of  material  interests.  The  middle  classes  respected  in  him 
the  man  eminently  distinguished  for  his  respect  to  family 
duties,  and  for  bis  freedom  from  vices  which,  among  the  highest 
in  rank,  had  produced  so  much  public  scandal;  whilst  his 
sons  mixed  with  them  at  college,  with  no  pretension  of  superi- 
ority beyond  superior  proficiency  in  science.  The  people  at 
large  saw  in  him,  with  satis&ction,  a  prince  disliked  by  the 
court,  hated  by  the  courtiers,  suspected  by  the  clergy,  agreeing 
with  themselves  in  jealousy  of  the  restored  Bourbons,  and  one 
who  might  be  excused  for  being  the  chief  of  the  nobility,  if  he 
would  only  consent  to  lower  the  aristocracy. 
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IV, 

He  had  skilfully  cultivated  all  those  favourable  dispositions 
of  the  public,  without  ever  violating  what  was  due  from  him  to 
the  royal  family.  Since  1815  his  house  was  an  asylum  to 
liberal  opinions ;  a  retreat  to  those  who  were  personally  ill- 
used  by  the  government;  the  centre  of  secret  opposition. 
M.  de  Talleyrand,  from  the  moment  he  foresaw  a  schism  must 
arise  between  the  two  branches  of  the  restored  Bourbons, 
General  Sebastiani,  General  Foy,  Benjamin  Constant,  Casimir- 
Perier,  above  them  all,  Lafitte,  whom  a  man  of  high  rank 
could  so  easily  beguile  by  flatteries,  all  the  leading  members  of 
opposition  in  the  two  Chambers,  all  the  heads  of  ail  the  fetctions, 
old  or  new,  all  the  eminent  writers  in  the  papers  who  could 
in  any  degree  influence  the  public, — all  these  were  received, 
pitied,  praised,  caressed  by  tiie  Duke  of  Orleans ;  sometimes 
with  an  eager  familiarity  that  passed  all  ordinary  bounds  of 
social  usage,  and  degraded  his  own  lofty  station,  in  order  to 
secure  important  services.  For  fifteen  years  every  conspiracy, 
either  to  promote  the  adoption  of  popular  opinions  or  to  advance 
a  political  cause,  centered  its  hope  in  him.  M.  de  Lafayette 
alone  stood  apart,  the  living  representative  of  a  party  more 
thoroughly  independent  than  all  others ;  but  even  that  party 
accepted  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  as  an  inevitable  substitute  for 
their  republic. 

V. 

Nevertheless,  this  prince  steadily  refused  to  take  a  part  in  any 
conspiracies  so  dreamed  of  for  his  advantage.  Whether  from  in- 
tegrity of  character  or  from  gratitude  to  the  reigning  monarch, 
his  resistance  had  absolutely  wearied  the  men  who  so  per 
severingly  and  so  uselessly  offered  him  a  crown.  M.  Thiers, 
and  his  patrons  in  the  CmsHtutUmnel  and  in  the  National,  put 
him  forward  for  that  crown  in  spite  of  such  resistance.  He 
reproved  them  with  gentle,  but  real,  severity.  One  night  at 
a  banquet  given  by  him  to  Charles  X.,  in  the  Palais  Boyal, 
these  attempts  at  an  Orleanist  revolution  almost  broke  out 
A  numerous  body  of  young  men  and  the  populace  shouted 
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violently  in  the  gardens  against  the  King,  and  in  favour  of  the 
Duke.  A  bonfire  was  made  of  the  garden-chairs,  under  the  galleiy 
tfarongk  idiich  the  King  peaeed,  vTfaOst  the  crowd  addressed 
his  M^eBty  in.  obscure,  bat  irzitating  language.  These  cries, 
these  giddj  demonstiations,  the  blaze  striking  upon  the 
windeifrs,  recalled  the  fn^txthl  scenes  t^n  the  ssme  spot  is 
the  revo]»ti(Hi  of  1789.  The  "King  retired  abnqptly;  the  Duke 
was  distressed  and  mortified ;  the  troops,  ^by  ekanng  all  ap- 
pnMohes  to  the  palace,  cast  an  air  of  gloom  upon  ih»  festival. 

A  Jew  days  after  this  popular  ezdtement,  M.  Thiers, 
conversing  with  the  auihor  of  this  book  in  those  yeaj  gardens, 
labouf  ed  to  conmce  him  of  the  necessity  of  j(»inng  the  Orleans 
party,  sad  of  aibandoiiing  the  elder  Bourbons  to  ^a  &te  which  he 
said  their  ioYfy  invited.  "  Lo^tT*"  ^t  was  replied,  **  admitted 
no  resBonii^.  The  faidts  of  Gkailes  X.  and  his  court  were 
deplorable.  They  were  kurrying  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice. 
Pure  duty  msst  prevail  over  abstract  poiitaeal  opinions ;  and 
until  they  comiiatted  ahsohitely  guilty  acts,  such  as  were  not 
to  be  specidated  upon,  bat  which  must  sever  the  royal  oBiose 
from  Ihat  el  Fraisce,  the  elder  Bourbons  were  to  he  fidthMly 
served."  *'¥ou  will  join  us,"  said  M.  Thiers,  **  for  those  acts  wiU 
be  done***  Then  pointing  to  the  windows  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans'  paitooe,  he  added,  **  Oh,  if  this  man  did  not  lefuse  se 
obstinatMy,  then  tbey  wouUl  be  already  aoeompQshed  1"  The 
secrets  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  M.  Lafitte,  and  the  «(&en,  who 
were  preparing  the  revolution,  were  known  to  none  better 
than  to  M.  Thiers,  already  eminent  in  his  party.  His  remarks 
on  this  occasion,  winch  escaped  like  a  heart-ldt  sigh,  prove 
the  firm  resistance  of  the  Duke  to  what  his  partissas  propesed. 

VI. 

However  that  may  have  hem,  M.  Lafttte  sad  h»  in^uis 
had  now  their  liirene  in  view,  «nd  t^ir  usarper  remiy  m  thdr 
hands,  while  the  people  were  fighting  and  viotoiy  was  Bt31 
doubtful.  The  assuraaoe  fiiat  tfhey  could,  at  l3ie  proper  irmiwioiit, 
furnish  a  definite  diaiucter  to  the  revolution,  ani  give  Fiesioe 
aking^inthe  plaee  of  anaschy,  perseotted  their  perfeel  ooelMess^ 
and  even  serenity,  in  making  tiie  attempt.    As  soon  as  Paris 
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WBA  evacuated  by  Marmoot,  aod  when  the  conciliatoiy  pro- 
posals of  Charles  demonstrated  his  weakness,  and  showed  that 
a  royal  Bm^  would  not  re<«nter  Paris  to  restore  the  King» 
M.  Lafitte  and  his  friends,  in  a  placard  written  by  M.  Thiers 
bat  ammymotifilj,  in  hatmony  with  the  vague  popular  feeling  of 
Ihe  day,  finst  pzxmoanced  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
This  was  seizing  the  monarchy  by  stealth. 

M.  Thiers  had  returned  to  Paris  the  evening  before,  from 
the  hiding  place  where  he  had  watched  the  great  event,  and 
reflected  on  its  result ;  he  was  now  at  M.  Lafitte*s,  his  early 
patron,  and  one  «rho  first  correctly  appreciated  his  great  talents* 
**  Charles  X.'*  said  this  placard  "  can  no  longer  reign.  He 
has  shed  the  people's  blood ! 

**  A  republic  would  ^pose  us  to  frightful  convulsions ;  it 
would  embroil  us  with  all  Europe . 

**  The  Duke  of  Orleans  is  devoted  to  the  revolution. 
'*  The  Duke  of  Orleans  never  fought  against  us. 
*'  The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  at  Jemmapes. 
**  The  Duke  of  Orleans  is  a  citizen-king. 
**  ITie  Duke  of  Orleans  has  worn  the  tri-colour  oodkade — ^th« 
Dnke  of  Orleans  is  the  man  to  wear  it  again-^we  will  wear 
no  other. 

^'  The  Duke  of  Orleans  does  not  declare  himself.  He  awaits 
oux  vote.  Let  us  proclaim  this  vote,  and  he  will  accept  the 
Charter  as  we  understand  it  and  mean  to  have  it. 

"  He  will  accept  the  crown  from  the  French  people." 
This  placard  presented  the  crisis,  the  Prince,  and  the 
public  sentiment  in  one  brief  phrase,  ably  and  opportunely  ez 
pressed.  It  was  the  medal  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  thrown  at 
the  feet  <Kf  every  man.  It  was  soon  picked  up,  and  soon  turned 
to  use.  MJML  Lafitte,  B^rard,  Mignet,  even  B£ranger,— re- 
publican 8S  he  was  in  theory,  monarchist  from  prudence, — 'NL. 
Sebastiani,  M.  Guizot,  M.  de  Broglie,  and  a  crowd  of  men 
tlU  then  Jtesitating,  with  only  one  foot  in  the  revolution,  Kl 
length  agreed  to  lay  hands  on  the  crown,  and  give  it  to  th^ 
D«ke  of  Orleans  in  the  name  of  the  people.  M.  ^lluers,' 
eager  to  be  seen  as  a  first  partisan  of  the  new  reign,  went,  in 
the  name  of  Hie  little  council,  to  Neuilly,  with  M.  SchejOTeit  a 
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young  and  eminent  painter,  intensely  excited  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  late  contest. 

The  Duchess  of  Orleans,  anxious,  both  as  a  mother  and  a 
wife,  received  M.  Thiers  with  a  feverish  alann  for  the  safety 
of  her  husband  and  her  sons.  She  complained  with  some  in- 
dignation, but  mildly,  that  they  should  so  little  respect  her 
feelings  towards  a  King  who  had  done  so  much  for  her  family, 
as  to  mention  to  her  the  appropriation  of  his  crown.  Madame 
Adelaide,  sister  in  law  to  the  Duchess — a  princess  of  masculine 
temper,  the  soul  of  the  feunily  councils,  from  infancy  accustomed 
to  die  risks  and  tragedies  of  revolution — she,  too,  protested 
warmly  against  a  step  that  might  hurl  her  brother  over  a  terrible 
precipice.  The  peril  seemed  to  affect  her  more  than  the  crime; 
and,  after  having  offered  to  go  to  Paris  as  a  guarantee  of  the 
patriotism  of  her  house,  she  gave  way  to  the  specious  sophisms 
of  M.  Thiers,  and  promised  to  convey  the  proposals  he  had 
brought  to  her  brother.  A  gentleman  attached  to  the  house, 
Count  Anatole  de  Montesquiou,  hastened  to  Eaincy  to  entreat  the 
Duke  to  prevent  a  republic  by  devotedly  accepting  the  crown. 
The  Duke  long  hesitated;  at  length  he  set  out  for  Paris. 
Then  he  ordered  the  carriage  to  come  back  to  Eaincy.  He 
again  went  towards  Paris  rapidly.  He  reached  the  Palais 
Royal  unobserved ;  and  overcome  by  his  own  reflections,  he 
seemed  to  escape  from  them  by  retiring  to  rest  in  a  remote 
chamber  q{  the  Palais  Boyal,  belonging  to  one  of  his  household. 

VII. 

Early  next  day,  the  deputies,  who  at  M.  Lafitte^s  had  resolved 
to  make  him  Ring,  assembled,  no  more  in  a  private  house,  but 
in  their  Chamber  itself,  showing,  by  a  well-timed  act  of  courage 
in  this  selection  of  the  place  of  meeting,  that  their  authority 
was  henceforth  to  be  invested  with  a  public  sanction.  M.  Lafitte, 
the  well-known  confidant  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  was  chosen 
their  president,  to  stay  any  irregular  proposition  that  might 
thwart  the  settled  purpose  of  their  meeting. 

M.  Hyde  de  Neuville,  almost  the  only  man  faithful  to  the 
monarchy  he  had  served  in  his  youth,  and  believing  that  a 
principle  might  be  saved  in  the  midst  of  the  ruin  in  which  in- 
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dividuals  were  overwhelmed,  mored  the  appointment  of  com- 
mittees of  hoth  Chambers  to  devise  measures  for  the  public 
safety,  of  a  nature  to  protect  all  interests,  and  respect  con^ 
scientious  opinions.  This  motion,  which  its  proposer  meant  to 
lead  to  a  new  reign,  or  to  a  regency  under  a  prince  who  would 
be  a  common  guardian  of  them  and  the  people,  was  agreed  to 
in  a  veiy  different  spirit  The  committee  of  the  deputies, — 
Augustin  Perier,  hrodier  to  Casimir,  Sebastiani,  Guizot,  Deles- 
sert,  a  banker,  then  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  Genevan  school, 
Hyde  de  Neuville  himself,  an  eloquent  but  powerless  protester 
against  his  colleagues — ^went  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers  at  the 
Luxembourg.  The  Peers  who  were  the  most  determined  to 
advocate  or  to  resist  the  new  dynasty,  Mole,  De  Broglie,  Choiseul, 
De  Coigny,  Macdonald,  De  Breze,  le  Due  de  Mortemart,  Cha- 
teaubriand himself  (at  once  avenged  and  terrified),  received  the 
committee  of  deputies.  The  proposal  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
as  Lieutenant-General  of  the  kingdom,  was  no  sooner  made 
than  agreed  to.  It  prejudged  nothing,  and  prepared  everything. 
M.  de  Chateaubriand,  absolutely  intoxicated  by  the  honu^e 
just  paid  him  by  the  younger  liberals,  who  had  borne  him  in 
triumph  to  the  Chamber,  found  some  consolation  for  the  tyranny 
to  which  he  was  destined.  He  swore  by  his  genius  that  the  pen, 
and  two  months'  writing  in  the  newspapers  €tt  his  command, 
would  restore  a  throne.  The  illusions  of  his  eloquence  were 
permitted  to  a  man  who  had  done  all  to  precipitate,  and  nothing 
to  stay  the  fall  of  the  Bourbons. 

On  the  return  of  the  committee,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
voted  an  immediate  invitation  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  Paris,  as 
Lieutenant-General,  and  a  wish  to  revive  the  tri-coloured  flag. 
A  deputation  was  appointed  to  take  this  certain  precursor  of  the 
crown  to  the  Prince.  M.  de  Lafayette,  always  the  delusive  hope 
of  the  republicans  at  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  and  from  whom  the 
slightest  sign,  or  a  single  word,  would  have  crushed  this  new 
royalty,  himself  calmed  the  indignant  murmurs  of  his  friends, 
and  with  more  secret  satis&ction  than  apparent  regret,  he  suf- 
fered the  dream  of  his  life,  become  a  reali^  in  vain  in  his  hands, 
to  vanish..  He  was  content  with  the  trappings  of  the  dicta- 
torship which  this  vote  took  from  him.  he  seemed  to  he  in  league 
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irith  liis  opponsntey  and  paBhed  his  oompUiifltt&oe  Ibr  i 
80  fiEur  as  to  urge  M.  Lafitts  to  hasten  the  debate,  aiiiee  a  oMfe* 
ment  of  the  vepabiieaaa  naa  likafy  to  disaolre  the  Chamber 
bjfoise  of  aims^ 

VHI. 

But  the  Duke  of  Orteana  was  now  in  Paria,  and  M. 
Lafitte,  infonned  of  it  hj  faim^  got  the  leaolnliosHi  hastify 
paaaed.  This  Piince*  however,  stcnggliiig  between  his  diatjr  and 
his  ambition,  still  hesitated.  He  oansed  M.  da  Moftemait  to 
be  sent  Ibr  at  dawn,  as  if  he  still  reoegaised  him  for  a  miniatar 
of  Charles  X.  He  spoke  to  him  oonfidentialljr,  and  as  if  he 
was  in  ntter  despair  at  the  fti^^Ktful  poattion  traced  ibr  bias. 
Cries  of  **  Long  lire  the  Duke  of  Orleans  f  were  heard  bdoiw 
Ike  windows  of  lihe  PalaosL  ''  You  hear  tiiat?*'  said  M.  do 
Mortemart  *^  It  means  you."  '^  No»  no,"  replied  the  Duke, 
'*  I  would  raiher  be  put  to  death  than  accept  the  erowa." 
He  wrote  to  Charles  X.  a  most  kyal  and  touching  letter 
which  M.  da  Mortemart  took  to  St  Cloud.  It  was  never 
published. 

Soon  afterwards,  the  Deputies  aaived  with  tiie  vote  of  the 
Ghambec,  entreatiaf  him  to  do  violeme  to  his  own  disintai^ 
aatedness^  in  order  to  wum  Fiance.  It  was  witk  alarm, 
ttinf^  with  delight,  that  he  ^stened  to  the  entreatias  of  his 
old  friends,  who  now  addressed  to  bitty  for  the  sake  of  Fnnce, 
the*  same  language  they  had  80>o£ten  need  in  the  name  of  the 
libend  pactj.  He  withdrew  before  deddiog*;.  and  aa  if*  befine 
taking  the  inevocable  step,  ke  wished  to  eoDsalt  ^ud  aaade 
of  fortune,  he  sent  Grenerai  Sebastiani  secsetlj  to  M.  de  Tal- 
l^yxand,  to  ask.  whether  he  should  accept  or  refuse  the  crown* 
"  Let  him  acoept  it,  by  all  means,"  said  TaUeyand,  calmly. 
Sgbastiani  retained  with  the  phmse  of  destiny* 

A  short  piedamation,  idhidmg  to  the  Tinienee  done  to  hia 
modesty,,  in  order  to  amrt  a  common  danger^  and  wlndi  men* 
tioned  the  tritcobured  flagv  told  the  Chamber  and  all  Franee 
that  they  had  a  dictotor  until  he  should  beoome  a  King.  The 
Assembly  replied  to  thia  message  by  a.  Mberal  and  i 
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plaii  of  g(ivenun6iit9  dra'wii  up  by  men  idiO'  were  ma8tex&  of 
the  art  of  iniuung  mizMb  hy  eloquent  langue^o — ^M.  M.  VUHe- 
main,  Guizot,  Benjamin  Gcmsltaiit.  M.  Lafitte,  President  of 
the  AflsemUy,  attended  by  all  his  coUeagues,  ani  the  fickle 
.crowd  eager  for  aU  sdLemnities,.  xaad  this  dadlaration  of  the 
Chamber  to  the  Prince.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  heaDi  it 
with  respeetfnl  attention^  aa  tl»  voice  of  Hie  nation.  Then 
giidng  way,  or  pretending  to  ginre  way  to  the  ebc^tion  of  his 
Iriendship  for  ^e  man  <tf  the  peo]^e^  he  embraced  him,  shed 
tears  of  tenderness,  led  him  into  the  balcony,  and  as  if  he  wished 
in  both  to  represent  the  alliance  of  Kii^  and  people,  he 
heldhioL  long  by  the  hand  before  the  mnltitnde,  which  shouted 
"  Long  lire  the  Duke  of  Orleans  !  Long  live  Lafitte !"— the 
one  proud  in  bestowing  acrown< — die  other  hapj^  in  reoeiY- 
ing  it.  This  spectacle,  at  once  fine  and  familiar,  afEiscted  the 
people,  and  induced  them  to  attend  the  Prince  with  acdamar 
tions  to  the  Hdtel  de  VHIb. 

The  uerolutaDnaxy  camp  was  atili  there,,  with  La&yette  as 
its  chief.  Gloomy  EomoarB  prevailed  all  over  Paris,  Fe^»ecting 
the  intention  of  this  popular  army.  It  was  asserted  that  the 
municipal  committee^  the  actual  combaiants^  the  republicans, 
the  young  liberals,  the  chiefs  of  the  radical  clubs,  the  men 
known  to  be  alwajff  in  league  to  establish  freedom,  the  con- 
spirators horn  the  celkrs  of  tibe  labouring  classes,  the  labouring 
classes,  and  the  party  of  BonapartifliBy  were  all  to&im  in  battle 
array,  when  the  Prince  should  arrive  at  the  Hitoi  de  Ville,  to 
ask  a  crown  from  the  handa  of  the  men  who  were  in  foil 
insurrection  against  the  monarchy.  It  was  said  that  a  demo- 
cratic dictatorship  was  to  be  proclaimed  in  the  name  of 
Lafayette ;  that  the  future  king  was  to  be  seized  at  once ;  that 
the  handful  of  deputies  would  be  chiren  c^,  who,  without  any 
commiasion  from  the  people^  were  confiscating'  a  national 
victory  for  the  advantage  of  a  oouitly  fiusticn.  Men  even  spoke 
of  a  reception  hke  that  which  was  given  to  Maro  Aaithony, 
when,  in  defiance  of  the  people^  he  offered  a  diademto  Cmar ;  of 
loaded  fire-arms,  of  concealed  poniards,  of  an  ambstioua  pre 
tender  receiving  his  death-blow  instead  of  a  crown. 

Nothing  of  the  kind  occurred.    The  penality  of  Lafitte, 
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imd  the  good  nature  of  La&yette,  opened  a  safe  road  to  the 
triumphant  Prince.  Amid  the  acclamations  of  the  mnltitade 
he  advanced  on  horseback  towards  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  followed 
by  M.  Lafitte  on  a  chair  borne  by  four  hired  men  in  rags,  to 
indicate  the  labouring  class,  victorious,  and  voluntarily  sub- 
mitting to  the  rich.  Deputies,  whose  popular  names  preceded 
them,  secured  the  public  favour  to  the  Didce  .of  Orleans  and  his 
finend.  The  indignant  reproaches  of  the  republicans,  enfeebled 
by  the  smallness  of  their  numbers,  caused  a  momentary  uneasi- 
ness ;  this,  however,  did  but  exhibit,  by  the  contrast,  the  unre- 
flecting impulse  of  the  multitude. 

The  Prince  and  his  attendants  passed  the  barricades,  which 
the  people  threw  down  before  them,  and  ascended  the  steps  of 
the  Hdtel  de  Yille.  M.  de  Lafayette,  quite  as  much  pleased 
to  give  up  power  as  to  gain  it,  since  it  weighed  heavy  on  his 
hands,  while  it  flattered  his  pride,  smiled  upon  the  loyal 
display  which  thus  came  to  dethrone  his  republic.  He  took 
the  candidate  for  the  crown  by  the  hand,  and  from  the  balcony 
he  presented  him  to  the  people  as  a  guarantee  for  the  reign  to 
come.  The  two  chief  figurantes  of  the  monarchy  and  of  the 
republic  embraced  each  other  under  cover  of  the  tii-coloured 
flag,  floating  over  their  heads  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  A 
friendly  salutation  on  the  one  side,  the  kiss  of  a  Judas  on  the 
other,  sold  public  liberty  and  the  legitimacy  of  a  royal  race, 
deceived  those  only  who  were  willingly  deceived,  and  instead  of 
unison  produced  but  a  brief  and  false  confounding  of  prin- 
ciples and  parties.  The  people,  in  all  this,  saw  only  the 
tri-colour  flag;  blinded  by  a  strip  of  silk,  as  a  red  rag  hides  the 
steel  and  the  gore  from  the  poor  maddened  bull  of  the  public 
games. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  went  back  to  the  Palais  Eoyal  a 
King.  The  younger  heads  of  the  republican  party, — till  now 
the  most  difficult  to  manage,  separated  from  the  masses  by 
the  course  pursued  by  M.  Lafltte,  abandoned  by  the  liberal 
deputies,  crushed  by  the  desertion  of  La&yette, — went  that 
night  to  the  office  of  the  Ntitional,  and  permitted  M.  Thiers  to 
introduce  them  to  the  Prince.  The  interview  had  no  other 
results  than  to  colour  this  compelled  submission  with  a  show 
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of  conscientious  hesitation,  and  mik  discbntent  It  might  be 
said,  that  they  only  sought  a  pretext  to  be  deceived.  These 
braye  young  men, — weak  in  opinions,  daring  in  battie,  with- 
out any  definite  purpose,  although  determined  enough  in  their 
wish  to  establish  a  vague  democracy,— Gode&oy  Oavaignac, 
Bastide,  Guinard^  Boinyilliers,  Thomas,  Ohevallon,  and  the  nu- 
merous adherents  of  republicanism  in  1880,  took,  upon  this 
occasion,  in  the  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  attitude 
of  conquerors,  whilst  they  played  the  part  of  the  vanquished. 
By  the  manly  energy  of  tiieir  language,  they  had  some  compen- 
sation for  the  defeat  of  their  theory.  They  insisted  upon  some 
vain  conditions,  to  give  credit  to,  rather  than  secure,  their 
surrender.  Men  were  deceived  by  what  passed.  It  turned  out 
that,  among  those  who  had  undermined  die  throne  in  the  name 
of  a  republic,  there  were  many  conspirators,  but  few  repub- 
licans. The  confused  programme  of  this  usurpation,  which  an 
intrigue  brought  about  between  the  monarchical  and  the  repub- 
lican principle,  constituted  a  throne  surrounded  by  republican 
forms.  **  This  is  the  best  of  republics^'*  cried  M.  Odilon  Barrot, 
when  pointing  the  new  King  out  to  the  people. 

IX. 

All  that  remained  now  was  to  proclaim  him  king.  The 
Chamber  was  quite  ready :  the  deputies  only  required  that  there 
should  be  a  decent  show  of  deliberation  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
people,  and  the  Duke  wished  to  place  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  shade  his  ingratitude  towards  his  soverdgn  and  his  own 
relative.  He  wished  to  confound  to  the  last  moment,  in  his 
own  person,  the  titie  of  Lieutenant-General  of  the  kingdom  which 
he  held  from  the  Chamber,  and  the  same  titie  which  he  held 
from  the  King,  leaving  to  events,  which  grew  stronger  every 
hour,  to  force  upon  him  the  crime  or  the  misfortune  of  an 
usurpation.  We  will  not  enter  into  the  details  of  these  gradual 
approaches  to  the  throne,  during  the  five  days  which  preceded 
the  election  of  one  who  had  no  titie,  by  a  parliament  which  had 
no  mission, 'to  a  royalty  which  had  no  rights.  These  details 
belong  to  the  history  of  the  Orleans  monarchy  rather  than  to  a 
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UstQcy  of  the.  Rwtovadon.  Tfacj  «n  more  soited  by  tfam 
iKtoze  to  the  pon  of  a  Cacdiiuil  de  Batz  than  to  a  TaoitDUBi,  and 
deseend  fi»m  tngedj  to  the  upper  eomedj  of  intngoe.  The 
temaoondiided  foite  behind  the  eoenes,  aaid  thith^  -we  shall  not 
fcUow  it.  The  Empire  waa  not  bec^t  exactly  aa  it  vas  in 
Bome^  but  gradfieatiaiUt  as  is  iwey  well  inowm,  Bilenced  tiie 
Beraples  of  some  oraton  wfao>iroDenot  backward  in  recei^dng 
Ihe  bribes.  We  wiil  eite  onlj  two  examples*,  which  attest  how 
the  eouBcieDoe  of  the  usurper  imposed  hesitation  i^on  his 
ambition  up  to  the  last  moment 

His  had  accepted  his  nunistezB  ftx>m  the  mumcipal  oooh 
mission  at  the  H6tel  de  YiUe.  Dapont  de  TEuve  represented 
the  iBcorraptible  integiily  o£  the  cituBen  inclined  to  r^dblie- 
anism,  but  whose  patriotic  spirit  accepted  a  limited  monarehj. 
Banm  ZiOuis  represented  the  hidden  influenee  of  M.  de  TaUey^ 
mnd,  which  some  repi^blican  riiame  prevented  him  from  shovong 
atfiist ;  Gerard  was  the  Bonapartist,  meigmginto  the  Oxleeas 
ftction  I  Bigny  represented  the  naval  gbry  of  NaTarino,  so 
flattering  to  the  French  nadon;  Bignon  represented  tJie 
bitter  rancour  of  the  country  at  the  humiliation  imposed  on  it 
in  1815;  Guizot  represented  the  historical  theories  of  the  usur- 
pation of  1688  in  England,  which  example,  being  regarded  as 
legal  there,  legitimatised  the  French  usurpation  of  1830.  He 
was  not  kng  before  he  called  into  his  ministry  ihe  Duke  de 
Bmglie,.  who  s^resented  the  semlutbnaxy  aristocracy,  which 
sadsaditael^  as  on  its  own  tJirane,  through  its  popularity;  and 
H.  Lafitte,  pecsonifying  the  hourgeoUie  trmmphing  oyot  the 
humblisd  aristocracy..  He  tried,  to  tempt  Btomger,  the  idol  of 
the  maaaeSk.  Beranger,  whoae.  sagadoBS  and  philosi^khical 
gemueraJwf^  refiiaadhia  name  to  public  affiin,  even  whmLim- 
paotiag  hiis  spizit  to  them,  discHned  political  honour  inosdar 
to  pieaarve  independsnoe  in  hia  opinjons. 


Ohailes  X.  waa  informed  by  die  emissaries  of  die  court  who 
came  from  Paris,  that  the  Duke  of  Oiieans  had  made  his  ap- 
pearanee  tiiese,.  and*  oonfid^t  in  the  fidelity  of  this  prince,  to 
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whom  he  had  giTtn  titlM,  riehes»  and  hia  fnendBblp,  had  ad- 
-drMced  to  him  anordiiuuioe*  hjr  which  he  was  made  hk  lieatenant- 
gmeial.  This  imposed  upon  him  afacmd  of  fidelilj'  to  Chailes, 
as  much  as  it  eoiifeEred  immeose  power  upon  himself.  The 
Prince  Vaa  embarrassed  and  tondfted^  His  heart  eomnelled 
him  to  aoo^  this  pledge  of  confidQnee»  and,  in.  respoodung  to 
it,  ta  save  Ihe  King,  the  iki£sat  Duhe  de  BordesiiaL«  aasd 
-tibe  aacred  principle  of  hereditary  ri^it,  which  was  his  so1»  title 
to  the  erring  choice  of  the  people*  Many  eircmnstancas  per- 
plexed him.  His  usually  clear  perception  in  political  afiGEurs 
was  perverted  perhaps  by  the  temptation  of  a  tlurone,  which  for 
sixty  years  had  beset  the  House  of  Orleans.  He  well  knew 
the  pnaarioQS  weakness  of  regencies.  As  a  prince  he  might 
reasonably  dread  the  consequences  of  giving  an  hour's  scope  to 
^be  threatsned  republic.  It  was  right  to  hesitate  at  beings  a 
party  to  the  min  of  his  country  by  a  misdirected  virtuous  senti- 
ment, when  it  might  be  saieted  by  the  unwilling  ambition  of  a 
stoic,  who,  like  Brutus,  could  sacrifice,  not  the  life,  bat  the 
rights  of  his  loyal  benefactor.  He  was  bewildered  by  these 
thoughts;  and  he  struck  his  clenched  hands  in  the  intense 
agitadoaa  of  the  conflict,  on  his  fordbead.  But  delay  was  im- 
possible.  The  hour  sad  the  messenger  could  not  wait.  To 
be  siknt  atthis  despairing  appeal  of  the  King,  would  faaire  been 
the  last  of  insohs..  His  most  intunate  adviser  was  present  in  this 
extteemity.  AH  ooncealment  was  over  there.  To  accept  the 
royal  oonmiaaifiin  would  be  to  lefiise  that  of  the  people. 
HL  Dupin, — a  man  ai  once  supple  and  hard,  equally  ready  to  be 
reconciled  to  a  political  opponent^  as  to  be  revenged  of  a 
poliidoBl'  defeat,  one  who»  low-bom  himself,  waa  eag^  to  have 
the  people  at  his  leet  disarmed— the  Duke's  legal  counseller, 
was  eager  to-  see  him  cDowned.  M«  Dupin  was  directed  to 
write  the  answer  of  him  who  was  diesen  by  the  revolutionists 
astheirchief  to  the  Jiang's  ofiEer;  that  reply  broke  off  all  terms 
with.  Charles  X.  It  waa  ra^otful,  but  cold  and  cruel  as  the 
adfarse  decrae  of  destiny.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  read  the  paper, 
he  seemed  to  approve  of  it;  hv^  pretending  that  his  wife  oii|^ 
to  be  consulted  before  it  shou^id  be  despatched^  he  went  ato 
another  apartmentof  the  Palace,  secretly  suppressed  that  letter, 
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and  wrote  another  with  his  own  hand  that  was  more  respect- 
ful, and  less  decisive.  He  returned  to  the  assembled  ministers 
with  the  substituted  document  in  the  envelope,  which  he  then 
sealed  in  their  presence,  and  sent  it  off  to  St.  Cloud. 

The  trick  was  more  honourable  to  his  feelii^  thim  to  his 
frankness.  It  kept  alive,  too,  the  King's  confidence  in  his 
lieutenant-GenenJ  a  few  days  longer.  It  promoted  the  abdi- 
cation of  Charles,  by  the  hope,  thus  encouraged,that  a  regency 
would  be  established  in  favour  of  Ins  grandson. 

XI. 

Another  anecdote,  revealed  by  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  after 
his  death,  seems  to  prove  that  the  Dut^e  of  Orleans  did  not,  in 
his .  perplexities,  find  in  the  members  of  his  family,  as  was 
naturally  coxijectured,  that  truth  of  sentiment  generally  placed 
by  nature  in  the  hearts  of  women,  to  stop  the  commission  of 
crime  by  those  they  love. 

We  will  let  the  great  writer,  whose  style  belongs  to  histoiy 
quite  as  much  as  his  narrative,  speak  for  himself. 

"  I  was  veiy  much  astonished,  when  I  found  myself  sought 
out  by  the  new  King.  Charles  X.  had  despised  my  services ; 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  made  an  effort  to  gain  them.  First,  M. 
Arago  spoke  to  me,  witii  dignitj  and  earnestness,  on  the 
part  of  Madame  Adelaide ;  then  the  Count  Anatole  de  Mon- 
tesquieu'  called  one  morning  on  M.  Recamier,  and  met  me 
there.  He  said  that  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Orleans  would 
be  delighted  to  see  me  if  I  would  go  to  the  Palais  Boyal. 
The  declaration,  which  was  to  change  the  office  of  Lieutenant- 
General  of  the  kingdom  into  royalty,  was  then  under  con- 
sideration. Perhaps,  before  I  stated  my  opinion  upon  the 
subject,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  thought  it  advisable  to  try  and 
weaken  my  opposition.  He  might  also  have  thought  that  I 
considered  myself  released  by  the  flight  of  the  three  kings. 

*'  The  advances  of  M.  de  Montesquieu  surprised  me.  How- 
ever, I  did  not  repulse  them;  for,  without  flattering 'myself 
with  a  certainty  of  success,  I  thought  I  could  cause  some  useful 
truths  to  be  listened  to.  I  went  to  the  Palais  Boyal  with  him. 
Being  admitted  by  the  entrance  which  opens  upon  the  Bue  de 
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Yalois,  I  found  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  and  Madame  Adelaide 
in  their  small  apartments.  I  had  had  the  honour  of  heing 
presented  to  them  hefore.  The  Duchess  of  Orleans  made  me 
sit  by  her,  and  said  to  me  at  once :  '  Ah !  M.  de  Chateaubriand, 
we  are  sorely  perplexed,  and  most  miserable.  If  parties 
would  unite,  all  might  be  saved.  What  do  you  think  of  all 
these  matters?* 

«<  Madame,'  I  answered,  *  nothing  is  easier.  Charles  X. 
and  the  Dauphin  have  abdicated;  Henry  is  now  King,  his 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Orleans  is  Lieutenant-General  of  the 
kingdom ;  let  him  be  Begent  during  the  minority  of  Henry  V., 
and  all  will  be  settled.* 

** '  But,  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  the  people  are  very  much 
agitated,  we  shall  fall  into  anarchy.' 

'< '  Madame,  may  I  venture  to  ask  what  are  the  intentions 
of  his  Highness  the  Duke?  Will  he  accept  the  crown  if 
offered  to  him?' 

*'  The  two  Princesses  hesitated  to  reply.  The  Duchess  of 
Orleans  answered,  after  a  moment's  silence — 

'' '  Beflect,  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  upon  the  calamities  which 
may  befall  us;  all  honest  men  should  combine  to  save  us  from 
a  republic.  At  Home,  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  you  might  render 
such  great  services,  or  even  if  you  will  not  again  leave  France.' — 
" '  Your  Highness  knows  well  my  devotion  to  the  young 
King,  and  to  his  mother.' 

**  *  Ah  I  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  you  have  been  treated  so  well 
by  them !' 

"  *  Your  Boyal  Highness  would  not  have  me  belie  my  whole 
life.' 

**  *  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  you  do  not  know  my  niece :  she 
is  so  giddy!  Poor  Caroline  I  I  will  send  for  his  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Orleans ;  he  will  persuade  you  better  than  I  can.' 

<*  The  Princess  gave  her  orders,  and  Louis  Philippe  came 
in  at  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

*'  He  was  ill-dressed,  and  looked  very  mudi  harrassed.  I 
rose,  and  the  Lieutenant-General  of  the  kingdom,  addressing 
me,  said ; 

**  *  The  Duchess  of  Orleans  has  told  you  how  wretched  we 
are!'    And  immediately  he  repeated  66me  verses  upon  the 
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happiness  he  ei^yed  in  the  countiy;  nfon  ihe  life  so  tranqnil 
and  so  confonnable  to  his  tastes,  ftmcmgst  his  childien.  I 
seized  the  moment  of  a  pause,  hetween  two  stanzas,  to  speak, 
respectfblly,  in  my  turn,  and  to  repeat  nearij  the  same  words 
I  had  addressed  to  the  Princesses. 

'  '^'Ah!^  he  exclaimed,  *that  is  mj  wisftij  How  I  siMNild 
delight  in  being  the  guardian  and  the  support  of  that  ohild  1  I 
think  -with  you,  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  tluKt  to  take  the  Duke  de 
Bordeaux  would  be  the  best  thkkg  to  be  done.  I  only  fear 
that  events  are  stronger  than  we.* 

****  Stronger  than  we  are,  your  Highness?  Are  yoa  not  in- 
vested with  all  the  powers  of  the  state  ?  Let  w  yuA  Henry 
v.,  invite  theChombers  and  the  army  to  come  to  yoa,  without 
the  walls  of  Paris.  Upon  the  first  rumour  of  your  depajtmre, 
all  this  excitement  will  disappear,  and  a  shelter  will  be  sought 
under  your  enlightened  and  protecting  power.* 

"Wlnlst  I  was  speaking,  I  looked  steadily  at  the  Dake. 
My  advice  disturbed  him  greatly,  and  I  read  i^n  his  hznwthe 
desire  to  be  King. 

" '  M;  de  OhateaubriaDd,'  ho  said,  without  looking  at  me, 
'  the  thing  is  more  difficult  than  you  dmik;  znattecs  ave  not 
so  easily  settled ;  you  do  not  know  what  a  preai|dce  we  stand 
on.  A  furious  band  of  men  may  mardi  against  the  ChaaiberB^ 
and  commit  the  wbrst  excesses;  we  have  wy&aag  y«t  te  de- 
fend ourselves  with.' 

'*This  remaxk,  winch  had  eseiped  him  tmawares*  pleased 
me.     It  admitted  of  an  irresistible  answer. 

*' '  I  trnderstottd  lihis  difficulty,  your  Highness;  bat  it  may 
be  easily  removed.  If  you  do  not  think  you  can  join  Heiuy; 
98 1  was  proposmg  just  new,  yon  ^axk  take  anotlier  eeurse.  The 
Ohanrbers  wpe  aihoot  W  open ;  whatavwr  Bta^r  Jm  tkofiM  pn^ 
position  nmde  by  die  dq^es,  deoiasa  tiutt  Hu  pseawl 
Chamber  1ms  not  the  seeesfflury  poira(is,*-iRdneh  a»qtnte  true, — 
to  settle  the  form  of  goi>emm€Rat;  siqr  lihat  Fknaoe  nmc^  InI 
consulted,  tmd  ihiif^  ii  new  Assembly  mutt  ba  eleeted,  with 
special  powers  to  diedde  so  -senoat  a  ipeaftba  Ibnr  B0^ 
Highness  will  thus  place  yourself  in  the  most  popular  f^wtiaB. 
Ttier  repdSEckn  paH;,  whi(^  is  now  a  somm^  «f  4ta^&r  to 
you,  wiV'land  you^to  the  i^kiep.  >  Busing  ihe  two  moBoths  jtbrt 
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vnll  pasB,  until  tbe  meeting  of  the  new  legislatwre,  jou  ytiV 
organise  the  Netioaal  Guard ;  all  your  Mends,  and  the  friends 
of  the  young  King,  mil  wodk  with  you  in  the  proTinces.  Let 
the  deputies  then  come ;  let  the  cause  that  I  defend  be  pub- 
licly pteied  for  at  the  txibune.  This  cause,  favoured  secretly 
by  you,  wSl  obtain  an  immense  miyarity  of  votes.  The 
moment  of  anaidiy  beii^  passed,  you  will  have  nothing  more 
tp  fear  from  the  vk)lenoe  of  the  republicans.  I  do  not  even 
see  that  it  wall  be  diffieok  f<ff  you  to  obtain  the  support  of  the 
General  Lfllayctfcte  and  M.  Lafitte.  What  a  noUe  part  youi 
highness  wfll  play  here !  Yeu  will  reign  fifteen  years  in  the 
name  of  your  ward ;  m  fii^en  years,  the  age  for  repose  will 
awBit  us  idl;  you  will  have  the  g^ory,  unexampled  in  history, 
to  have  been  able  to  mount  the  tinone,  and  to  have  left  it  to 
the  Icgkimate  h^.  At  the  same  time,  you  will  have  brought  up 
this  child  in  the  enlightened  opinions  of  the  age,  and  you  wiU 
have  reindered  him  capable  of  reigning  over  franco :  one  of 
yomr  daugfafters  may,  perhaps,  one  day  wear  tiie  orown  with  him.' 

^  The  Duke  of  Orleans  looked  up  vaguely.  '  Excuse  me, 
M.  de  Chateanbriaind,'  he  said  to  me;  *  to  speak  to  you,  I  left 
a  deputaition,  to  which  I  must  now  return.  Tbe  Duchess  of 
Oiieaas  has  told  you  how  delisted  I  should  be  to  do  what 
you  wish ;  but  believe  me,  it  is  I  alone  who  have  any  control 
ever  masses  thaJ:  threi^en  us  dil  with  ndii.  If  the  royalist 
partj  98  net  masaacred,  it  only  owes  life  to  tny  efforts.' 

"  *  Year  HAghness,'  I  replied  to  this  unexpected  statement, 
so  little  canneded  vMt  ihe  subject  of  «ur  cenverBalioa,  M 
have  witnessed  anassacoes.  Those  who  have  passed  tfaDougk 
the  fevohition  are  hardemtL  Odd  «okUei»  ase  not  alamed  by 
tfaoDgs  wldcih  teirify  recrvks/ 

''  The  Duke  of  Orleans  r6titwd,.Mid  I  wei^  to  wf  frienda 

«*WeU?' theyeiied- 

'^  *  Well,  he  means  to  be  ki^g.    She  means  to  be  ^pieen ! 

*«'^eyteldyetta»r 

^^  *  The  one  spoke  to  me  of. adbipheid's  life;  the  other,  of  tbi 
penk  whidi  meneeed  Ffvnee,  and  of  the  giddiness  eijpowr  CatrQ 
JKne ;  both  of  them  wished  ae  te  understand  that  I  could  be  us^ 
to  iSbmm^  and  neither  one  aor  tiie  other  looked  me  in  the  ftce. 
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<*^The  Duchess  of  Orleans  sent  f(&  me  once  more.  The  Duke 
vas  not  present  on  this  occasion.  Madame  Adelaide  ivas  there, 
as  before.  The  Duchess  was  more  explicit  in  regard  to  the 
favours  to  be  conferred  upon  me  by  the  Duke.  She  had  the 
goodness  to  tell  me  how  great  an  influence  I  possessed  oyer 
public  opinion ;  what  sacrifices  I  had  made ;  how  much  I  was 
disliked  by  Charles  X.  and  the  court,  notwithstanding  those  sacri- 
fices. She  said,  that  if  I  wished  to  be  again  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  the  Duke  would  willingly  give  me  the  post.  I  might, 
however,  prefer  to  be  ambassador  to  Rome ;  and  she,  the  Duchess, 
would  be  highly  gratified  that  I  should  go  where  the  cause  of 
our  holy  faith  would  be  so  much  benefitted  by  my  presence. 

'*  *  Madame,'  I  said,  with  some  animation,  '  I  see  that  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  is  resolved  upon  his  crown;  that  he  has 
weighed  its  results ;  and  reflected  upon  the  years  of  trouble  and 
danger  before  him.'  I  have,  therefore,  no  more  to  say.  I  am 
not  here  to  show  a  want  of  respect  towards  the  race  of  the 
Bourbons.  I  have  first  to  express  my  deep  sense  of  what  I  owe  to 
the  kindness  intended  to  myself ;  and,  laying  aside  the  insuperable 
objections  to  what  is  proposed  to  me,— objections  suggested  by 
principle,  and  by  th^  events  that  have  happened, — I  beseech 
your  Boyal  Highness  to  let  me  state  my  views,  so  fiir  as  they 
affect  any  agency  of  mine.' 

''  *  Tour  Boyal  Highness  has  condescended  to  speak  of  my 
influence  on  public  opinions.  But  if  that  is  a  real  influence, 
it  must  be  founded  on  the  public  esteem  for,  me;  and  I 
should  forfeit  that  esteem  by  changing  sides.  In  that  case, 
the  Duke  would  gain  in  me  a  miserable  writer  of  bombast,  a 
peijured  advocate,  whom  none  would  attend  to,  a  renegade, 
whom  all  would  justly  insult  instead  of  a  useful  supporter. 
Against  the  few  pages  he  might  clumsily  pen  in  £5Lvour  of 
Louis  Philippe,  they  would  set  the  volumes  he  had  already  pub- 
lished in  favour  of  the  fiedlen  fimily.  Was  it  not  I,  Madame, 
who  wrote  the  pamphlet,  entitled,  Bonaparte  and  the  Bour- 
honi ;  the  articles  on  The  Arrival  of  Louis  XVI JL  at  Com- 
piegne ;  The  Beport  on  the  King's  CouneU  at  Ghent  f 
The  History  of  the  life  and  Death  of  the  Duke  de  Berry. 
I  hardly  know  a  single  page  of  mine  in  whioh  the  names  of 
my  ancient  sovereigns  are  not  in  some  way  mentioned,  ac- 
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companied  by  protestations  of  my  affection  and  fidelity ;  a  point 
the  more  striking,  as  your  Boyal  Highness  knows  I  have  no  great 
faith  in  kings.  The  very  thought  of  deserting  the  cause 
makes  me  bltish,  and  the  very  next  day  of  doing  it  I  should 
drown  myself  in  the  Seine.  I  beseech  your  Boyal  Highness  to 
pardon  my  warmth.  I  am  overcome  by  your  kindness.  I 
shall  never  forget  it.  But  you  would  not  disgrace  me.  Pity 
me,  Madame,  pity  me ! ' 

''  I  said  all  this  standing,  and  then  bowed,  and  withdrew. 
She  rose,  and  leaving  the  room,  said  '  I  do  not  pity  you,  M. 
de  Chateaubriand ;  I  do  not  pity  you ! ' 

"  I  was  greatly  surprised  at  these  few  words ;  and  particularly 
at  the  tone  in  which  they  were  uttered." 

XII. 

This  story,  if  correct,  audit  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  pos- 
thumous writer,  with  years  of  premeditation,  would  borrow  the 
sacred  asylum  of  the  grave  to  calumniate  those  who  survive  him  ; 
this  story  is  the  best  of  all  commentaries  on  the  moral  state  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  for  the  nine  days  and  nine  nights  agi- 
tation, during  which  he  vacillated  between  honour  and  the 
throne.  The  minds  of  those  he  depended  upon  gave  way ;  the 
mother  alarmed  for  her  son,  the  sister  for  her  brother,  saw  no 
hope  but  in  an  apparent,  and  compelled  unison  with  the  people. 
The  Prince  himself,  the  soul  of  probity  in  domestic  life,  could 
not  but  condemn,  bey<Hid  all  men,  political  want  of  principle.  Nor 
was  ambition  his  peculiar  vice.  His  nature  was  rather  conser- 
vative, than  disposed  to  make  conquests.  His  instincts  were 
rather  those  of  the  father  of  a  ffimily,  than  those  of  a 
usurper.  More  attentive  to  his  interests  than  the  pursuit  of 
glory,  he  would  probably  have  preferred  a  secondary  station  to 
the  perilous  post  his  party  forced  upon  him.  During  this  long 
mental  struggle,  he  was  either  the  most  Machiavelian  of  actors, 
or  a  mere  weak  and  irresolute  man,  reluctantly  accepting  a 
brilliant  station  of  which  patriotism  seemed  to  demand  his 
acceptance.  His  family  was  terrified,  his  party  insisted,  the 
republicans  threatened,  the  people  groaned;  timidity  pointed 
at  anarchy  ;  the  throne  had  its  seductions ;  false  policy  insisted 

4  da 
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Suit  the  revoltttian  would  obey  none  bot  am.  aocomplieok  Tlie 
claims  of  nature  were  powexieas  in  Ms  heart.  That  heait  was 
ivitikoat  an  element  of  enthuBiaanL;  it  always  caknlated,  and 
felt  little.  Tins  Prince  ever  yielded  to  political  eonsideralaona, 
and  betnyvd  all  natcu&l  ties, — the  only  ties  to  which  ^eat 
souls  are  trae.  History  will  pity,  while  it  accuses  Mm.  He 
was  incapable  of  being  an  heroie  crimitial,  oc  nobly  honest 
This  was  the  fault  of  Ms  organisation,  not  his  own.  He  was 
an  able  man, — ^not  a  great  one. 

XIIL 

Let  us  return  to  St.  Cloud.  Thexe  the  oonfvrion  of  peo- 
ple's minds  was  breeding  those  domestic  recriminations  which 
are  the  tumult,  the  agony,  and  suicide  of  falling  and  despe- 
rate parties ;  angry  invectiyes,  midnight  agitation  filled  the 
palace  with  soonds  of  Yoices  and  footsteps,  with  cries,  shouts, 
uproars,  and  tears,  wkh  all  bat  slavf^r.  Maimont,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  had  retained  there,  and  die  ndnisfeerB  too ; 
all  of  them  sknlking  and  Mding  themselyes  in  the  daric  gar^ 
dens,  or  on  ihe  palaoe  roof,  from  ihd  antipa^  of  the  oontiooi. 
The  Doke  d'AngoalAme  had  there  received  die  gensral  esia^ 
mand  of  die  troops.  Thait  intie^d  prince,  derroid  of  all  pet* 
sonal  ambition  to  the  crown,  wished,  at  any  cost,  t»  savs  Ins 
honoar,  if  not  to  resoue  the  throne.  Dethnmement  kad  no 
meaning  for  Mm  unless  on  the  field  of  batdo  8MI  by  a:  eannon- 
ball.  He  intended  to  defend  until  death  die  mii^rf  post  of 
St.  Cloud,  to  rally  and  unite  to  this  nadiBu»  of  die  Qmud  and 
tho  Line  which  had  left  Pans  with  Ibrty  pieces  of  oaammr  said 
diirteen  thousand  strong;  the  camps  of  St.  Chnerand  Nancy; 
amoontingto  ^,000  men  more,  to  gite  batde  to  the  Pasuians 
with  these  98,000  iMthfui  soldiers,  soon  to  be  strengthened'^ 
troops  and  Tokrateers  from  the  West,  and  supported  byBonr^ 
monfs  anny  in  the  Soudi,  wMeh«rmy  »lR^nm]»U0iwiad.nngfat 
restore  to  Franco  in  a  few  days;  At  the  head  of  finees  like 
these,  he  thou^t  Mmseif  invdneible,  and  that:  if  ho  dknU 
not  bring  back  Ms  fertiher  to  Paris,  he  wouM  at  least,  hi8.nesJiengr; 
he  was  at  that  time  sdU  univlbrmed  that  •  itm  heofs.  bi£ne 
Tacuatmg  Paris,  Marmont  induced  partif  by  tkft  mtrmtitm^Mt 
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M».  Idfitte  aad  hk  fiaencUu  and  pai^f  tihEougk  hisowa  affltatiaa, 
bftl.begaii  «  kind  of  caspitoli^oii  \ntk  the  mayoiB  of  FaiuK 
f^  hfld  pmpMed.  and  aelicked  an  aimistico^  and  that  h&  had 
iMmaftlf  piomised  a  susrpensioa  of  hostilities  by  aa>  untkiifily 
pioolaioaidon,  Mbkk  encioaahed  upon  thePxince'B  rigjxts,  aad 
whkhauddeiily  disarmed  the  erown.  This  pirocdejBatiwL  and 
suapeDtton  were  fbr  the  soldiers  a  eDiifessuia  of  defaat  aad  a 
disaouagfiBkent,.  whilst  the  pe(^le  would  hailthen  a&apledge 
ef .  yhtopy  aad  an  inciteiaeiit  to  bolder  achievwmeata.  As  soon 
as  General  Talon,  indignant  audi  abashed  at  saeh  icceaolution, 
brm^ht  witk  him  fcom.  Pans  this  prodiaiiiation^.  hitherto  vatr 
kttoiva  to  the  B^aka  d'Angouldme,  he  ooaeeived  it  to  be  the 
maiu&at  proel  of  eowavdiee  or  tresaon,  of  whick  there  was 
already  a  nasnour  against  the  ntaiiBhal.  He  sentiur  Marmoat 
iajbo^  his  cabinet  to  inquire  of  him;  the  piupostiof  tinst  xnexptic* 
able  daed.  Marmont  eame  in.  "  So  it.  was  you^  than/*  ea^ 
daimed  the  Duke  d'Angouleme,  wben  he  peroeived.  him ;  and 
goingi  ufft  to  him»  with  the^  proelamatiQEt  flinonsly  erum:pliBd'  jd 
his  hand;  ^*  So,  it  was.  you  who  aigoed  the  disarming  of  the 
royal  tsoeps  in  the  pnesence  of  the  rebels?  You  have  smamt 
tbsn,  to  betiay  as  also."  At  the  word  treason^  more  deadly  than 
steel  to  a  seklier's  heart,  Marmont  grew  pale  with  anger,  and 
put  hia^  hand,  to  the  hilt  of  his  swoxd»  a&  if'  toi  viodiGate  the 
honour  whieh  a.  pzinee  eannot  wrest  from  a,  soldier,  unless  witih 
ii£e.  The  Duke  d'Angottltee*  su^>eGting  wlenoe  and  oul> 
mge,  ruahedi  uponr  the  marshal,  snatched  his  aword  out  of  his 
hand,  oust  hamsfdf  with  the  bkde,  ifkdxk  was  stamad  with,  his 
blood,  and  oalled  out  foor  his  guards,  who^  en  heaiiag  his  oiiea» 
amestedthe  deSencelesamarahal,  and^ndiiotedhim  to  his  cham- 
ber as  a  prisontr..  ThaPrihee^  wounded  aad  ashamed^sankinto 
a  chair,  deploring  his  fiiry  and  his  misfortune.  The  sight  of 
the  marshal  arrested  and  disanaed,  escorted  by  a  party  of  body 
guards  through  the  halls  of  the  palace,  spread  in  aU  direc- 
tiona  the  trag^  vuncma  of  treason  and  slaughter; 

The  £anghaving  heard  wiuet  had  passed,  sent  for  his  gdu. 
Whea  he  had  leamed  &am;  him  the  aocDunt  of  hk  msh  he* 
httvioor,  he^fomned  a  mora  lataonai  aad  equitable  judgment  of 
the  general  than:  the  Duke  d'Angoul^me  had  shown.  Hie 
ndeased  the  maxshal^  and,  having  loaded  him  with  apelogiea 
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and  soothing  excuses,  conjured  him  to  forgire  bis  erring  and 
repentant  son.  Marmont,  softened  by  the  old  man*s  grief, 
consented  both  to  offer  and  receive  amends  from  the  Prince ; 
but,  resentment  still  lurking  in  his  heart,  for  the  base  suspicion 
Y^hich  had  branded  it,  he  bowed  to  him,  on  receiving  his  apology, 
declining  to  touch  <the  hand  by  which  he  had  been  disarmed. 

Shortly  after  this  incident  the  Duchess  de  Beny,  startled 
from  her  ^eep  by  the  gloomy  tidings  brought  to  her  from  Paris, 
left  her  bed  half-dressed,  and  having  once  more  awakened  the 
Duke  d*Angouldme  by  her  outcries,  upbraided  him  with  pro- 
voking the  people  to  attack  the  palace  by  his  useless  courage ; 
and  implored  him  with  her  tears,  and  for  the  safety  of  her  son, 
to  rescue  the  King  and  the  royal  family  by  &lling  back  with 
bis  troops,  and  hurrying  the  court  away  from  the  capital.  The 
Prince,  touched,  but  not  convinced,  went  on  bis  part  to  rouse  his 
father,  and  urged  him  to  set  out  in  the  dark,  suggesting  the  royal 
palace  of  Trianon  as  a  temporary  abode ;  and,  having  secured 
the  King's  safety  and  likewise  that  of  the  court  by  a  column  of 
body  guards,  prepared  himself  to  fight  at  day-break  at  St 
Cloud  and  Sdvres,  for  the  honour  and  defence  of  Trianon. 

It  was  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  that  the  King  left  the 
palace  of  his  fathers  as  a  fugitive.  He  had  received  no  news 
of  the  Duke  de  Mortemart  for  twenty-four  hours.  This  silent 
absence  disclosed  to  him  the  fruitlessness  of  his  concessions, 
and  the  demolition  of  his  last  hopes.  He  sent  word  to  M.  de 
Polignac  and  his  colleagues,  that  he  gave  himself  up  once  more 
to  their  counsels,  and  carried  them  off  to  Trianon  in  his  suite ; 
a  posthumous  government,  adopted  by  temeri^,  abandoned  by 
repentance,  recalled  by  despair,  and  which  offered  no  escape 
to  its  members  save  in  devotion  until  death  to  the  King. 

XIV. 

Scarcely  had  the  King  alighted  from  his  carriage  at  Trianon, 
— ^that  palace,  the  seat  of  the  most  joyous  recollections  of  his 
youth,  and  of  the  pleasures  of  Marie  Antoinette, — ^before  he 
summoned  M.  de  Polignac,  and  his  late  ministers,  to  a  eabinet 
council.  The  ministers,  resuming  their  influence,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  abortive  concessions  which  left  the  King  no 
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altematiTe  but  conflict,  urged  the  monarch  to  become,  at  last, 
the  first  soldier  in  his  kingdom.  To  call  about  him  the  troops 
distant  from  the  capital, — to  surround  his  person  with  his  body- 
guard,— to  take  horse,  to  review  the  regiments  still  animated 
by  his  presence,  and  the  imminence  of  his  danger, — to  oppose 
an  immoveable  phalanx  of  Mthful  and  warlike  soldiers  to  the 
disorderly  attacks  of  the  people, — to  crush  the  riot  in  open 
country, — to  win  back  the  drooping  prestige  of  the  sceptre  by 
a  victory, — ^to  await  reinforcements  from  Normandy,  from  St. 
Omer,  from  Nancy,  from  Algiers,  from  La  Vendee, — to  draw 
up  the  army  of  the  monarchy  in  front  of  the  city  of  revolution, 
and  reconquer  vdth  the  sword  the  right  to  consolidate  a  throne 
undermined  by  the  charter :  such  was  the  unanimous  advice 
of  the  ministers,  and  the  opinion  of  the  King  himself.  A  com- 
mon cause  and  a  common  danger  had  revived  a  common 
courage.  Nothing  more  remained  to  be  done  but  to  execute 
this  plan,  the  only  rational  plan  conceived  by  this  ministry 
since  its  formation. 

Meanwhile  the  ministers  were  surprised  to  see  their  master, 
instead  of  ordering  out  his  horses  and  collecting  the  regiments 
of  his  escort,  to  hold  the  intended  review  and  enter  upon  the 
execution  of  this  military  plan,  squander  his  hours  in  empty 
conversations,  and  linger  over  a  disaster  which  had  ceased  to 
temporise.  The  King  appeared  more  attentive  to  things  vdth- 
out  than  to  things  within;  and  to  expect  from  minute  to 
minute  some  message  which  still  tarried,  and  before  the  arrival 
of  which  he  was  loth  to  act.  This  message  came  at  last ;  it 
was  from  the  Duke  d*Angoul6me.  It  was  communicated  in  a 
whisper  to  the  King.  The  ministers  did  not  hear  it  But 
scarcely  had  it  reached  the  King  before  he  suddenly  broke  up 
the  council  and  dismissed  it.  An  inexplicable  coldness  in  his 
countenance  and  tone  of  voice  gave  M.  de  Polignac  and  his 
colleagues  to  understand  that,  once  more,  the  king's  resolution 
had  given  way;  that  his  safely  now  depended  entirely  on 
them,  and  that  their  presence,  so  recently  invoked,  had  become 
a  cause  of  embarrassment  and  impopularity  to  their  master. 
They  withdrew,  as  they  had  done  at  St.  Cloud,  to  the  most 
secret  apartments  in  the  palace. 
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XV. 

The  message,  which  had  ji»t  oveioome  Ike  King's  vesdb- 
tiooB,  mthout  ti^ir  knowing  why,  was,  as  we  said,  item  the 
Duke  d'Angonl^e.  That  Prince  had  Temained  at  St.Obiid, 
to  oover  the  retreat  of  his  lather  and  to  ^^  batde.  No 
sooner  was  the  king  sale,  than  the  Duke  got  on  hozsebaick, 
rode  through  the  regiments  Mvooacked  in  the  park,  incited 
them  hj  ^e  example  of  his  fidelity,  and  heard  ihem  re- 
spond to  his  own  cordial  desire.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the 
colunms  of  tlie  pe<^le  who  were  seen  from  the  heights  of  St 
Gk>«d,  advanong  in  tumultuous  bands  in  the  flat  grounds  about 
Pans,  to  cross  the  Seine  at  Sevres,  were  driven  back  und  re- 
strnned  like  an  impotent  foam  beyond  the  etream.  He 
galloped  up  in  person,  with  careless  indifference,  in  ftoat  oi 
these  unsldlled  troops,  through  the  a^renue  to  Sdrres,  and  as 
fjEu:  as  the  bridge  of  that  village,  occupied  by  a  battalion  of  die 
line  and  some  oertilleTy. 

On  coming  np  to  the  iHidge,  he  sent  orders  to  the  battalion 
to  rush  upon  these  masses  by  whom  they  were  insuhsd,  and 
fired  -at  from  Ibank  \o  baid^.  The  'officer  commandmg  this 
battaKon,  whose  name  was  Quarteiy,  and  his  eoldieis  as  well, 
heard  the  order  in  silence,  and  did  not  stir.  Irritated  «t  tins 
cfesertion  under  fire,  the  DvJIub  d'Angoul&ne  springs  forward 
alone,  Mowed  by  the  Di&e  de  Guiehe, — ^sppeab  to  t^ieaoldiero, 
— esposes  hmuelf,  like  « target,  in  the  centre  of  the  biidge  to 
the  muBkst  balk  directed  at  him,  and  makes  French  soldiem 
VLxmh  thus  to  abandon  iSbm  general  and  their  prince,  wi&oat 
being  able  to  induce  them  to  fight  The  oflfoers  l)ear  liim 
back  in  an  agony  of  lage  to  '^e  Place  de  Sdvres,  ikeu^  the 
bridge.  There  he  orden  llie  troops  of  the  Hne,  who  liad 
brdsen  tiieir  ranks,  to  dnw  UMBmselves  wp  in  order  c^  battle 
ogahist  the  park  TaaHng,  and  addressing  them  in  a  voice  in 
whioh  comntfmd,  honor,  and  reproach  wete  mized  togeflker^— 
'* To  your  ranks,  and  present  arms!"  cried  he ;  ''and  since  yoa 
mean  to  desert  me  desert  me  at  least  ^th  the  dignified 
bearing  of  French  soldiers ;  and  liiough  you  do  not  lespeeC 
^ur  Prince,  respect  yourselves  !*' 
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At  this,  t^  battftiimis  etf  the  line,  froma  Hngering  sense  of 
batitt  and  decorom,  even  in  desertion,  obeyed,  bttt  nolJdngcoitld 
pioToke  tfiem  to  tamiheir  arms  upon  the  people.  The  skiiv 
mishers  from  Paxis  passed  ^e  bridge  of  S^rres  immolested, 
fraternized  vrffh  the  Boliiers,  fired  upon  ibe  Prinoe%i  escoii;,  and, 
beingmasten  of  the  Sdne,  -were  enabled  to  advanee  ropidlj^apan 
Yersailles  and  Trianon.  It  was  this  inforxnatioii  whieh  had 
suddenly  caused  the  dfam^e  in  the  King's  manner,  and  ooii- 
vim^d  him  that  tardy  ez^rtkms  are  as  useless  as  taJdy  repen 
tance ;  and  flmt  bmg  driven  for  Ite  fcrtore  to  seek  refine  in 
provinces  in  a  state  of  partial  iiffliimfeotion,  the  ptesence  and 
the  names  of  his  xninisteiis,  repudiated  by  his  veiy  aany,  would 
spread  disofiRsction  and  desertion  around  him.  He  charged 
M.  CapeQe,  Us  most  tnusty  confidant,  to  explain  to  tiiem, 
mfliout  offence,  that  thenr  assiduous  attendance  only  sowed 
suspicion  and  peril  over  Imr  fortunes,  and  to  offer  them  every 
means  of  providing  for  the^  pmrsonal  security. 

Whilst  the  !l^ng,  thankful  but  coerced  hj  the  clamour 
within  his  own  palace,  thus  endeavoured  to  effect  liie  de- 
parture  of  his  council,  the  ministers,  assembled  among  them* 
selves,  still  consulted  together  about  the  measures  to  be  taken 
to  preserve  the  fragments  of  his  erown.  M.  Guemon  de 
Eanville,  who  liad  always  inclined  to  constitutional  measures 
and  an  appeal  to  the  country,  proposed  to  transfer  the  seat  of 
government  to  Tours,  there  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Chambers, 
to  lErhelter  the  roysd  family  behind  the  Loire,  in  the  midst  of 
the  army  and  the  national  representatives,  wit^  the  adjacent 
and  faithful  provinces  of  the  West  to  back  them,  and  there 
taking  their  stand  beneath  the  sword  and  the  charter,  to  nego- 
ciate  with  pnbHc  opinlmi. 

Borne  days  earlier,  ibis  vesolve  m^^  haive  heeask  thdr 
salvation,  it  was  now  only  a  regret  -Ehe  whole  kingdom  liad 
,§eh  the  dhtook  given  at  Paris,  and  yielded  :to  its  agitation. 
France,  wounded  alike  in  the  most  sensitive  points  (d  her 
dignity  and  liberty  by  the  ordiiiaiKes,  had  experienced  every* 
where  the  same  distinrbanoes.  Already  not  a  town  zemnned 
to  fl^oid  an  asylum  to  this  absolute  monarchy  in  its  rout,  nor 
was  there  any  road  by  which  to  fly,  unless  one  could  be  opened 
by  force  of  arms. 
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It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  last  forlorn  council,  that  M. 
Capelle  communicated  to  his  colleagues  the  painful  message 
he  had  heen  charged  with  hy  his  unhappy  master,  and  that  he 
offered  them  the  necessary  means  and  passports  for  their 
departure.  Prince  Polignac,  dearer  and  more  closely  attached 
to  the  King  than  the  rest,  had  already  hidden  him  adieu,  and 
taken  an  affecting  leave  of  him ;  he  was  vanishing  from  court 
in  that  very  palace  of  Trianon,  wherein  the  partiality  of  Marie 
Antoinette  to  his  mother  had  proved  so  unfortunate  to  that 
Queen.  In  these  same  gardens  it  was  that  these  two  women 
had  torn  themselves,  in  tears,  out  of  each  other's  arms,  and 
that  the  Queen  had  heen  ohliged,  through  dread  of  the  people, 
to  sacrifice  her  friend  and  dismiss  her.  M.  de  Polignac  still 
thought,  at  that  moment,  that  Charles  X.  was  going  to  Mlow 
the  advice  of  M.  Guenion  de  Eanville.  He  addressed  his 
colleagues  as  they  descended  the  castle  steps  to  enter  unnoticed 
the  carriage  belonging  to  the  King's  chaplains.  "  So  then," 
said  he  in  an  undertone  to  M.  de  Ranville,  "  your  advice  has 
been  preferred,  and  we  are  going  to  Tours."  And  then  he 
hurried  away. 

One  or  two  officers  of  the  royal  guard  having  caught  sight 
of  the  ministers  as  they  were  taking  their  places  amidst  the 
court  luggage,  drove  them  back  without  mercy,  telling  them 
that  their  presence  compromised  even  the  King's  safety.  Re- 
pulsed from  both  camps,  they  were  already  made  to  expiate 
their  rashness  by  the  taunts  and  Tevilings  of  those  whom  they 
had  intended  to  serve. 

XVL 

The  Duke  d'Angoul^me,  on  his  arrival  at  Trianon,  had 
nrged  his  father  to  depart.  The  monarch  tore  himself  from  that 
abode  which  had  been  to  him  but  a  morning  halt.  Attended 
by  his  body-guards  and  the  regiments  of  the  guard,  he  took 
the  road  to  Eambouillet,  through  the  woods.  The  insurrection  at 
Versailles  would  not  permit  him  even  to  revisit  the  palace  of 
his  fathers.  He  rode  on  horseback  by  the  side  of  his  8on« 
A  sullen  silence  pervaded  the  ranks  of  the  body-guards  and 
the  regiments  of  Uie  guard  which  opened  and  closed  this  sad 
procession.     On  passing  by  Saint  Cyr,  the  military  school 
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his  joung  nobility,  military  honour  and  a  touching  compassion  for 
this  disaster  of  their  sovereign,  rent  from  these  young  soldiers  a 
shout  of  "Long  live  the  King  !**  to  soothe  the  monarch's  heart. 

They  reached  the  castle  of  Rambouillet  at  night,  and  the 
army  bivouacked  in  the  park.  The  King  was  convinced  this 
castle  would  prove  the  last  limit  of  his  flight,  and  that  here  he 
was  to  receive,  next  day,  the  terms  of  reconcilement  obtained 
for  him  by  the  prudent  fidelity  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Here 
he  was  waited  upon  with  all  the  sumptuousness  and  customary 
etiquette  of  that  royal  residence,  which  his  passion  for  the  chase 
had  endeared  to  him.  Surrounded  by  twelve  thousand  troops 
of  his  guard,  attached  to  him  like  a  military  family,  and  com- 
manded by  his  son,  he  might  hope  to  defy  within  it  for  a  long 
period  the  empty  threats  of  a  rebellious  people,  who  had 
neither  discipline,  arms,  nor  artillery.  Other  regiments  of 
the  guard,  recalled  from  Bouen,  were  hastening  to  him.  He 
would  be  able  to  make  war  at  his  pleasure,  and  either  settle  or 
dictate  terms.  The  night  was  one  of  sorrow,  but  hope  was  still 
alive.  He  slept  undisturbed  until  the  reports  of  his  officers* 
guns  were  heard  in  the  forests,  as  they  took  aim  at  the  bucks 
and  roebucks  to  provision  their  troops. 

At  daybreak  a  travelling  carriage,  with  no  servants  behind 
it  and  without  escort,  stopped  at  the  iron  gates  of  the  pai^. 
The  astonished  guards  saw  within  it  the  daughter  of  Louis 
XVI.,  so  dear  to  their  memory,  and  so  ardently  beloved. 
They  hailed  her  with  acclamations,  which  seized  to  redeem 
the  mournful  insults  aiid  sorrows  of  this  event.  The  Duchess 
d*Angoul^me  was  attended  by  only  one  brave  officer  of  her 
court.  Count  de  "Faucigny  Lucinge,  who  had  dressed  himself 
in  plain  clothes  to  preserve  the  Princess's  incognita  along  a 
road  lined  with  the  disaffected.  The  Duchess  d'Angoul^me, 
who  had  been  removed  from  Paris,  through  the  King's  affect 
tionate  anxiety,  during  the  eotip  d'etat,  had  left  the  baths  of 
Vichy,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  promulgated  ordinances. 
As.^e  passed  through  M^con,  she  received  the  first  confi- 
dential intelligence  tbpough  the  Count  de  Puymaigre,  prefect 
of  the  Sa6ne  and  Loire,  at  whose  house  she  had  alighted. 
She  heard  at  the  same  time,  not  the  insurrection,  but  the  first 
ebullitions  of  Paiis.    Anxious,  disturbed,  and  downcast,  during 
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the  ni^bA,  the  crowd,  as  yet  not  eospectiiig  lihe  eyeato  In  ^e 
capital,  took  offence  at^tiuft  eold  aspect  and  dry  speech  'which 
BBoned  but  m  poor  reten  to  their  own  homage.  They  attri- 
buted Id  womanfy  zeflentment,  and  to  mexoraUe  memory,  that 
look  -which  was  hut  the  presentiment  of  a  second  cstastropbe. 

The  fdUowi&g  day  she  set  out  for  Dijon.  The  reydlt  of 
the  Gipital  was  ahfeadjr  known  there.  The  princess,  determined 
to  lirave  liie  adweroe  fiselingB  of  the  town,  went  that  evening 
to  the  theatre.  Publio  opinion  ascribed  to  her  the  spirh;  at 
leant  of  the  eoitp  d'^ua,  if  not  the  language.  Cries  of :  -""Ttve 
la  ChartBS  dhasU$  iiUnrntra  /**  (The  charter  for  ever!  down 
with  the  nziniBtars);  looks  and  gestures  of  defiance,  tmnohoous 
excitement  assailed  the  princess  as  she  appeared  in  lier  box. 
The  anger  of  the  people  rose  up  to  her  as  it  (diafed,  she 
left  the  house  with  difficulty,  tears  of  indignation  standing  in 
her  eyes.  The  pe(^e,  who  hardly  know  how  to  assert  them* 
eelves  withont  insulting  what  lliey  demolish,  fbigot  her  sex, 
her  rank,  her  virtues,  her  sufierings,  to  take  vengeance  on  her 
supposed  eomplicity.  iDuring  the  night  their  clamorous  menaces 
shook  the  hotel  in  which  she  slept 

She  set  out  before  the  down,  and  dmring  her  progress  i^h 
the  xebound  of  ewery  tumult  in  Paris.  The  perils  df  her 
fiiinily  precipitated  her  course.  Her  spirit,  aa  it  had  done  at 
Bordeaux,  defied  those  flushed  aspects,  those  murmurings, 
those  swofds,  and  those  lEftiots. 

At  a  shortdistanoe  fimm  Joigny,  the  young  DukeoFGfaartres, 
the  Duke  of  Orleans'  eldest  son,  who  commanded  a  rq^ent 
of  Chas8eani,nMr9«dbythe  ties  of  blood,  liy  his  stge  and  spn- 
palhy,  rode  up  to  Ihe  door  of  the  caniage,  bedewed  her  huids 
with  teara,  and  offered  his  regiment  as  an  escort  to  protect  faer. 
She  had  watched  over  this  young  prince  in  his  dbdlSiood, 
slie  was  attached  to  :him,  and  hn  fidelity  moved  her?  but 
knowing  that  the  IKing  had  already  qoitted  Paris,  she  preferred 
proceediDg  pcirately  to  |oin  him  by  avoifog  ihe  capital.  Dis- 
missing bir  carriage  and  attendants,  she  entered  a  phdn  coach 
attired  in  a  simple  dress,  and  learning  ^m  stageio  ^ge,thron|jh 
publio  aramonr,  the  Khig*e  disasters,  more  bitter  to  her  than 
her  owoL  loss  of  a  crown,  she  reached  Bambotnllet. 

Oharles  X.,  having  learnt  ^om  the  sbouts  of  his  guaris 
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that  lus  belored  siece  bad  fluniYed,  ihostenBd  towaids  lier  wifth 
open  amB,  inth  terns  in  ins  eyes,  and  Bhame  upon  his  hrem^. 
^Mattl  mj  dangbter,**  and  be  to  her,  **doiioit  repzoack  me! " 
^Eeproacbyott!  **  cried  tbe  Prineess,  clinging  to  him,  and 
caressing  him  iri^b.  ffi^  tenderness ;  "  oh,  never,  never  shall 
one  word  horn  mj  >moaih  aacoae  mj  father !  We  are  once 
more  together !  We  i?ill  never  ptert  again !  It  is  the  only  throne 
and  the  oiily  consokftion  lask  of  Beaven !  "  The  Dnke  d'Angou- 
Idme,  llhe  DndieBS  4e  Beny,  tine  aged  Bang,  the  royal  child, 
minted  their  embnuses  and  rejoicings.  Never,  in  the  days  of 
bis  power  and  prosperity,  had  Oharles  X.  been  gladdened 
with  -so  much  piety  and  !of«.  His  &mHy  made  him  amends 
for  his  fortune. 

xvn. 

And  fortane  had  irrevocably  abandoned  hnn.  The  inanr- 
reetion  had  left  him  no  part  of  his  kingdom  but  the  castle 
and  park  of  Bambouillet,  and  l3ie  litlile  army  encamped  in  the 
foi^etft.  One  of  two  oomses  most  be  takes-— civil  war  or  abdi 
<»tion.  We  have  seen  that  before  leavbag  St.  Cload  the  Sing  had 
hnmbled  his  heart  before  Gred,  and  abdicated,  beforehand,  a 
crown  which  he  coald  reeover  011I7  thimigh  8tre«»  of  his 
people's  blood.  He,  therefore,  continued  on  his  ilefenee  ^at 
Bambouillet,  te  retain  an  attitude  of  anthonty,  but  not  to  fight 

Being  apprised  of  the  univiNrsal  spread  of  Ihe  nvolt,  of  the 
^lesertion  and  disaffisction  of  tiie  troofis  of  ^b»  line,  of  the 
£iiluze  of  his  son  to  maintain  the  posts  >of  "Bt  Glond  and 
Trianon,  and  the  connse  of  die  Baine ;  moreover,  diat  even 
tiie  regiments  of  his  guard  had  begun  to  waver,  he  thonghttiie 
moment  was  oome  to  dedare  his  leaohition  to  his  fiunily  and 
to  his  people.  He  gathered  about  Mm,  no  longer  his  miBisteis 
nor  his  generals,  but «  dherishad  oonnctl,anade  iq»  of  hia  own 
family :  his  son,  the  Duohesi  d'Anfml^me,— who  was  more  than 
a  daughter  to  him,  for  she  ^sras  hie  brother's  as  wall  as  his, 
and  he  «wed  her  a  tkronej— -the  Bachess  ide  Beny,  and  faia 
gtandaDn,  the  child  of  so  many  hearts,  as  jiet  unable  to 
ondesstttid  the  t^fiSdctkig  8<^mnity  of  this  meeting,  in  iiiaek 
th^  were  at  once  going  to  give  bom  an  empire  and  4rfBi  it 
away.    The  doors  were  closed  upon  all  who  did  not  beloag 
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to  the  blood  of  Louis  XVI.  None  of  us  know  the  language, 
the  entreaties,  the  objections,  the  sublime  resignation,  the 
tears,  both  bitter  and  dutiful,  that  signalised  this  secret  councO, 
whence  two  voluntaiy  abdications  came  forth.  It  would  be 
rash  and  impious  to  seek  to  unveil  the  secrets  of  fiimi]  j  devo- 
tion, and  the  policy  of  the  heart ;  all  we  are  permitted  to  say, 
on  the  faith  of  some  words  which  escaped  the  son  of  Charles  X. 
the  next  day  and  the  one  following,  and  which  the  ill-concealed 
regrets  of  tiie  Duchess  d'Angoul^me  in  her  exile  testified  to, 
is,  that  the  Prince  did  not  for  a  moment  resist  his  father's  orders, 
when  it  was  thought  that  the  innocence  of  a  child  would  prove 
a  means  of  reconcilement  more  generally  acceptable  to  France ; 
that  the  Duchess  d'AngoulSme  bewailed  her  fate  in  having 
been  twice  pushed  off  the  steps  of  a  throne,  which  was  to  have 
made  her  amends  for  so  many  reverses,  and  that,  whilst  she 
sacrificed  herself  to  her  nephew  she  felt  all  the  sharpness  of 
the  trial;  that  the  Duchess  de  Berry  acknowledged  with  tears 
of  joy  the  greatness  of  this  sacrifice,  which,  by  crowning  her  son, 
bestowed  upon  her  the  unhoped  for  guardianship  of  an  empire. 
Obeyed  as  a  father,  but  impotent  and  outraged  as  a  king, 
Charles  X.,  on  the  breaking  up  of  this  council,  wrote  that  letter 
to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  which  contained  the  spirit  and  resolu- 
tion of  this  scene. 

**  I  am,"  said  he,  too  deeply  disturbed  by  the  calamities 
which  afflict  and  threaten  my  people  not  to  have  sought  for  a 
measure  to  prevent  them.  I  have,  therefore,  formed  the  resolu- 
tion to  abdicate  the  crown  in  favour  of  my  grandson ;  the  Dauphin, 
who  participates  in  my  sentiments,  has  likewise  renounced  his 
rights  in  his  nephew's  favour.  It  will,  therefore,  devolve  upon 
you,  as  Lieutenant-General  of  the  kingdom,  to  proclaim  the 
accession  of  Heniy  Y .  to  the  crown.  You  will  take,  moreover, 
all  the  necessary  measures  which  belong  to  your  office  to 
settle  the  form  of  government  during  the  new  King's  minority. 
In  this  letter  I  confine  myself  to  the  dedaration  of  these 
settiements ;  it  is  a  measure  to  prevent  a  host  of  calamities. 

"  You  will  communicate  my  intentions  to  the  diplomatic 
body,  and  let  me  know  as  soon  as  possible  the  procUmation 
by  which  my  grandson  will  be  declared  King  in  the  name  of 
HeiuyV. 
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"I  commission  Lieutenant-General  Viscount  de  Latour- 
Foissac  to  detiver  this  letter  to  you.  He  has  orders  to  settle 
with  you  the  arrangements  to  be  made  in  behalj^  of  the  persons 
who  have  accompanied  me,  as  well  as  the  arrangements  con- 
cerning myself  and  the  rest  of  my  family. 

*'  We  will  regulate  hereafter  the  other  measures  which  will 
be  the  consequence  of  this  alteration  in  the  succession. 

"  I  renew  to  you,  my  cousin,  the  assurance  of  the  sentiments 
with  which,  I  am,  your  affectionate  cousin, 

"Charlks.*' 

It  was  strange  that  Charles  X.  should  have  drawn  up  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  the  important  document  which  changed  the  stfo- 
cessiontothecrown.  Such  an  instance  of  carelessness  was  remark- 
able, especially  in  a  monarch  who  was  a  scrupulous  observer  of  the 
laws  of  etiquette ;  but  the  pledges  of  fidelity  contained  in  the 
Duke  of  Orleans'  letter,  had  removed  from  the  mind  of  Charles 
X.  every  doubt.  The  very  manner  in  which  the  act  of  abdica- 
tion was  indited,  was  a  solemn  proof  of  it.  The  Duke  of 
Orleans,  in  this  act,  was  spoken  of  as  the  natural  protector  of 
the  childhood  of  Henry  Y.,  and  he  was  left  the  chief  arbiter 
of  every  measure  which  the  sinister  state  of  affidrs  might 
demand. 

XVIII. 

The  sequel  is  known,  by  what  we  have  already  related  of  the 
intrigues  and  course  of  events  in  Paris. 

Meanwhile  the  Duke  of  Orleans  felt  alarmed  on  knowing 
that  Charles  X.  was  so  near  tlie  capital,  and  in  the  midst  of  ati 
army  which  might  either  fall  back  upon  Paris,  or  become  the  van 
guard  of  a  Yendean  force.  Under  the  pretence  of  protecting 
the  royal  family  from  the  vengeance  of  the  people,  he  sent 
commissioners  to  watch  over  his  safely.  These  were  M.  de 
Bchonen,  M.  Odilon  Barrot,  and  Marshal  Maison.  These 
commissioners  had  presented  themselves  at  the  outposts  of  the. 
royal  army,  and  been  driven  off.  On  their  return  to  Paris  the 
Duke  sent  them  back  with  ii\junctions  still  more  decisive.  "  Let 
him  go  !**  said  he  to  them,  with  reference  to  the  King,  "  let  him 
go  directly;  and  in  order  to  compel  him  he  must  be  frightened!  i 
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''Bntftif  die  Duke  de  BuniMiix  is  pot  intA  our  hands  to  be 
Inmight  bick  to  PahsJ*  inqiiued  enoi  of  tile  QoiniKisBioBflBi  ci 
liM(Dake;,  **  what  ase  we  to  do  ?^ 

''TJne  Duke  de  Boideanx!'*  setamed  the  Prinos,  waHi 
genuine  or  affected  loyally ;  **  why,  he  is  your  King!*' 

"  Ah>r*  eadaimed  the  DodieaB  of  Odenw*  embsBemg'  her 
husband  as  if  to  reward  these  nohfe  sentuneats;  **  yoa  am« the 
most  «9Ei^  maa  in  the  hingdomJ'*  Nothing  was  yal;  deter- 
mined, and  the  heart  wa»  delufiaied  of.  <me  idcft  whilst  pofiej 
was  brooding  over  another. 

General  Jacqueminot  and  some  other  officers,  who  had  served 
tbe-Etapezor,  ^pagated  &  report  Khalt  ChadasX.  warn  starch- 
ing tsiwank  Pam.  La&y^tei  whob  eommanded  the  NaitioBal 
Gkiard  of  ihe  kingdom^  caused,  the  dnww  to*  beat»  to  nisft  the 
army  of  the  revolution.  In  the  apace  of  kmn  honzs,  fmai  ten 
to  twelve  thousand  moD,  most  of  themxuera  yontiots^  flashed 
with  tihe  three  days'  oonflic^*  enlistei,  t9ok  to  azmSr  and,  in 
order  to  aecelemto  tiheir  pursuit  of  royalty^  throwing  themsdlves 
into'privBto.  carriages  and  the  vehicles  of  tiaffie,  hurried  aloag 
the  mad  to  Bamhouillet.  Genend  Jacquemmot,  Gecii!ge& 
Lafayette^  the  dictator's  son,  in  whom  liberty  was  but  fOial  piei^ 
and  xevohitKm  a:  duty,  marefaed;  at  tihe  head  of  tibeae  cokunnsf 
Genersd  Pajol,  a  valiant  soldier,  who  sought  renown  in  evmy 
danger,  took  upon  him  the  chief  command  of  this  mul- 
titude, which  rather  resembled  a  riotous  procession  than  an 
annyL  The  poliJti£aa.ns  in:  the^  victorious  pai^  wntehed  with 
secret  gratificaton  these  young  seivoltttionista,  adU  rcstkaa  and. 
oariying  their  exotoment  out  eC;  ihe  osfiitaL.  Tlkeae.oolamns 
advancediiKtxepidljr  towards  ^AJinheuil^  Exoelmans  iduir  as  « 
soldier,,  had  ofiesed  his  sword  to'  Maanmnt  duzingj  the  three 
dayis,  nQwrestosfMltotJBiofreeeseiniseol  hisfpiineqples^  direotod 
a  vanguard.  The.  two^  annsas  came  mp  to.  each,  other  as  the 
day  dedined.  They  postponed  the-  attack  until  the  ammA.  ef , 
tikie<  eommiflsioners,  whom.  Ohailea  X*.  liiis  tone  had  oonseniiii 


MM.  de  Sdbonen,  Odilon  Bfljn»4,  and  ]liaiaaB,.anired4t 
Ihe^castlcr  about  dusk.  TheyfbundtheKing  vexed  and.  imtated 
by  the  obstruction  he.  met  with  in  his  endeavouiB  to  tranalisr 
thoeiown- to  his  grandson^  and  beginning  to  suspect  that  he '^ 
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maMiig  hat  a  useleas  sflerifioe.  <^  What  dbyoa  require  of  nw?** 
BBid  he  to  ^lem  in  the  tone  of  a  sovereign.  **  I  have  settled 
everything  mththe  Duke  of  Oifeans,  my  Lientenant-Grenend." 
*^M.  Oc^on  Barrot,  whom  the  moderation  of  his  opinions-  and 
the  propriety  of  his  sentiments  rendered  a  more  suitable 
speaker  te  ^e  ptince  than  his  colleagues!,  soothed  Msoi^er, 
spoke  to  him  with  respectful  kindness  ^  the  impeinUi^ 
danger  of  a  mortal  strife,  for  which  he  woold  be  answerable ;  of 
the  account  which  kings  must  render  to  mankmd  for  the  lives 
of  then*  subjects ;  of  the  fire  which  woold  be  kindled  tlsoi^out 
the  kingdom  by  the  first  shot  commanded  by  the  King ;  of  the 
danger  and  the  fallecy  of  hoping*  with  the  blood  of  Frenchmen, 
to  cement  the  future  chances  of  his  gnmdson  te  the  throne. 
The  King  seemed  to  be  touched,  and  evidently  wanted  Ikit  a 
pretext  to  yield  with  honour  to  a  fcnrce  of  cirourastanoes!  mani- 
festly toe  strong  to  be  resisted.  He  took  apart  Marshai  Maison,. 
whose  military  authority  would,  at  least,  serve  him  as  an  excuse 
to  Europe  and  t»  himself,  and  leading  him  into  the  emhrasuxe 
of  a  window : 

*'  My  lord  marshal/'  said  he,  appealing  to  Ins  good  faith, 
"  tell  me,  on  your  honour,  whether  the  army  of  Paris,  whioh  is 
man^i^  i^ainst  my  troops,  is  really  eighty  thousand  strong  !*' 

"Sire,"  answered  the  marshal,  desirous  to  deceive  and*  re* 
mov«  the  King  he  had  deserted  in  his  misfortune,  '^  I  daro  not 
positively  specify  the  number,  but  that  army  is  numerwiB,  and 
may  possibly  reach  that  number." 

"Enough,"  replied  the  King;  "I  believe  you/;  and  Twill 
agree  to  ail  you  propose,  to  spare  the  lives  ei  my  guards/^ 

Marshal  Maison  owed  his  name  to  his  own  vabur,  and  to 
his  military  talents  imder  the  Republic  and  the  Empiro ;  but 
he  owed  to  Charles  X.  his  commandfof  the  army  in  Greece, 
and  his  elevated  mnk.  He  showed  himself » on  ibis  ocoasiafi, 
to  be  one  of  tiiose  soldiers  in  whom  the  noble  cai!eer  of  arms 
is  rather  a  glorious  pursuit  than  a  dutiM  obediencei 

XIX. 

The  ISmg  and  the  royal  fitmOy  departed  for  Gherboorg, 
under  the  escort  of  Him  army  as  far  as  the  Castle  of  Maints* 
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Bon,  an  almost  royal  residence  belonging  to  the  feunily  of 
Ncailles,  and  which  bears  the  name  of  its  founder.  Here 
they  were  received  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Noailles,  a 
royalist  family,  whose  devotion  to  the  crown  by  traditional 
descent  was  now  enhanced  and  softened  by  pious  sympathy 
with  royal  misfortune.  These  fjGdthful  servants  and  all  their 
family  pressed  with  affection  round  the  King  and  the  princesses, 
as  if  to  prevent  them  from  feeling  at  their  hearth  that  they 
had  only  halted  on  the  way  to  exile.  The  King,  agreeably  to 
his  promise  to  the  commissioners,  now  disbanded  his  royal 
guard  in  a  short  proclamation,  ordering  the  regiments  to  make 
their  way  to  Paris,  and  there  to  submit  to  the  Lieutenant- 
General  of  the  kingdom  ;  for  such  was  the  title  which,  on  the 
4th  August,  Charles  X.  still  gave  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

All  he  retained  as  his  escort  were  the  body  guards  and  the 
gendarmerie,  with  six  pieces  of  cannon.  Marshal  Marmont, 
who  accompanied  him,  received  again  the  principal  command 
of  these  troops  ;  an  atonement  which  the  King's  goodness  con- 
sidered to  be  due  to  the  marshal's  vexation,  after  his  son's 
violence.  Marshal  Maison,  who  was  quartered  with  his  col- 
leagues at  the  castle  of  Maintenon,  marked  out  on  the  map, 
rather  as  a  pro-consul  of  the  people  than  as  a  marshal  of 
France,  the  route  of  the  King's  progress,  and  his  resting  places 
on  the  way  to  Cherbourg,  forgetting  that  it  was  he  himself 
who  had  had  the  honour,  in  the  name  of  the  French  army,  to 
go  and  meet  Louis  XVIII.  at  Calais. 

The  next  morning,  after  the  King  had  breakfasted,  the 
whole  army  drew  up  in  battle  order  before  the  castle  and  along 
the  road,  to  give  vent  to  its  last  shout  of  fidelity  to  the  mon- 
arch, and  to  take  its  last  look  at  the  royal  family.  The 
Duchess  de  Noailles  stood  at  the  threshold,  weeping  and  curt- 
sB^Hng  to  her  august  guests.  The  King's  face  was  sorrowful, 
but  resigned,  expressive  of  a  conscience  overcome  by  fate,  but 
confident  in  the  uprightness  of  its  purposes ;  the  Duke  d'An- 
gouldme,  more  mindful  of  his  father's  afiOdction  than  of  the 
loss  of  a  crown ;  the  Duchess  d'Angouleme,  whose  noble  state- 
liness  grew  with  adversity,  gave  her  hand,  to  be  kissed,  to  the 
officers  of  the  guard,  who  idolised  her,  and  said  to  them 
through  her  sobs,  which  she  could  not  quite .  restrain :  **  Mj 
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friends,  may  you  be  happy!'*  The  Duchess  de  Berry,  dressed 
in  male  attire,  and  leading  her  son  by  the  hand,  could  not 
believe  that  so  high  a  fortime  would  be  long  eclipsed,  and 
seemed  to  ruminate  on  the  return  rathor  than  the  departure. 

The  royal  eortige  rode  out  of  the  courtyard,  and  proceeded 
slowly  along  the  Dreux  road.  A  squadron  of  the  body  guards 
went  first, — ^a  family  troop  which,  since  the  time  of  Louis  XIV., 
had  taken  part  in  every  parade,  in  every  glory,  and  in  every 
disaster  of  the  royal  family.  The  Dnke  d'AngoulSme,  on 
horseback,  preceded  the  carriages  containing  the  princesses, 
the  royal  cMdren,  and  his  father.  The  King  leaned  back  in 
his  carriage,  and  wept  as  he  beheld  his  guard,  who  lined  the 
road,  presenting  arms  and  deploring  this  defeat  without  battle. 
The  Duchess  de  Berry,  as  she  rode  by  the  regiments,  had  the 
carriage  door  opened,  and,  showing  her  son  to  the  soldiers^ 
seemed  to  upbraid  them  with  faults  and  weaknesses  of  which 
they  were  innocent.  Female  anger  had  given  a  flush  to  her 
features ;  she  forgot  that  the  folly  of  her  own  coterie  in  stimu- 
lating the  King's  rashness  had  aggravated  the  faults,  the 
authors  of  which  she  was  now  accusing.  **  My  friends,**  said 
the  Duchess  d'Angoul^me  again,  to  the  generals  who  saluted 
her  with  their  swords,  "  know,  however,  and  mark  it  well,  that 
1  have  had  no  share  in  this  disaster!"  She  was  eager  to 
wash  her  hands  of  the  suspicion  of  having  fomented  the  coup 
d'Hat.  It  was  true  she  had  been  apprehensive  of  Prince 
Polignac*s  inexperience  and  untowardness  in  his  measures; 
but,  being  the  centre  of  the  court  and  church  parties  at  the 
Tuileries,  more  resolute  than  politic,  none  had  reproached  the 
King  more  bitterly  with  his  indulgence  to  what  was  called 
revolution  by  the  court,  or  so  much  disposed  the  minds  of  her 
uncle  and  husband,  to  brave  and  defy  the  strength  of  the 
people.  One  long  and  mournful  acclamation  of  the  troops 
rent  the  air,  as  the  sob  of  the  army.  The  cortJge  disappeared 
on  the  road  to  Dreux.  The  regiments  turned  their  horses* 
heads,  and  marched  back  to  Chartres  and  Paris. 

XX. 

The  King  left  his  kingdom  a  poorer  man  than  he  had 
entered  it.    What  little    gold   he  had  at  St.  Cloud  in  his 
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co£Eiar  for  his  piiTate  expenaee,  had  been  laid  out  for  provisioxis 
to  sojpplj  the  troops,  md  in  pay  to  the  guards.  He  vms 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  selling  his  plate  at  Dreux  and 
Yenieuil,  to  pay  for  the  food  of  the  latter.  The  £uliifiil 
servants  who  surrounded  him,  still  kept  np,  and  observed 
towards  him  and  the  royal  family,  at  eveiy  halting-plaoe  an  the 
road  and  in  the  poorest  house,  under  the  roof  of  which  they 
were  sheltered,  all  the  ceremonial  and  etiquette  of  the  Tnile- 
xies.  £vexy  day  was  like  the  rest  in  the  sad  sameness  of  this 
procession.  In  order  to  avoid  in  the  towns  throu^  which 
they  went,  the  soomful  and  insulting  looks  of  the  people,  the 
King  rode  out  in  his  caixiage  every  morning  from  tfabe  hoose  he 
had  slept  at;  and  half-an-hour  fifterwards  got  <m  horseback, 
and  rode  by  his  son*s  side,  between  the  ranks  of  his  escort 
Half-anrhonr  before  reaching  the  night  quarters  he  entered  his 
carriage  again.  Marmont  rode  on  horseback  behind  the  Eongs 
carriage.  The  court  attending  on  the  princes  and  princesses  was 
limited,  but  respectful,  and  as  faithful  to  misfortune  as  it  had 
been  to  grandeur.  It  comprised  names  to  which  history  must 
pay  the  tribute  due  to  duty  and  gratitude  honourably  fulfilled : 
Marmont,  unfortunate,  irresolute,  but  only  culpable  of  weakness 
of  character ;  the  Duke  of  Luxembourg  ;  the  Prince  of  Oro'i ; 
Solre,  captain  <^  the  guards;  General  Auguste  de  Laroche* 
jaquelein,  a  name  which  grows  with  the  reverses  of  the  mon- 
archy ;  the  Duke  Armond  de  Folignac,  principal  equerry ;  the 
Duke  of  Giiiche  and  the  Duke  de  Levis,  aideshde^caznp  to  the 
Duke  d*Angouldme :  Madame  de  Saint-Maore,  lady  of  honour 
to  the  duchess ;  the  Countess  de  Bouill^,  lady  of  honour  to 
the  Duchess  de  Befry ;  Count  de  Mesnazd,  her  principal 
equerry,  and  Count  de  Brissac,  her  gentleman  in  iftaiting; 
the  Baron  de  Damas,  governor  of  the  Dnke  de  Bordeanx; 
M.  de  Barban9oi8  and  M.  de  Maupas,  ins  suhigovemors, 
watched  over  Hie  child  as  the  wreck  and  last  hope  of  so  many 
thrones ;  the  Countess  of  Gontaut  had  care  of  his  young  sister 
The  people  all  along  the  road  ware  still  decorous  and  re- 
spectful. The  shadow  of  this  monarchy  impressed  them  with 
awe  more  than  the  monarchy  itself ;  there  was  as  much  nature 
as  royalty  in  its  mourning.  Great  catastrophes  have  great  re- 
actions in  men's  imaginations.    They  rei^^ected  the  JSjDgb 
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£eJ1  all  tliemore  thatthay  no  limger  dreaded  bis  xetom.  Thej 
spared  him  almost  eToywliere,  mth  instinotiTe  decorum,  the 
sight  of  the  tri-coloured  flag  and  cockade,  pal^ble  signs  of  his 
dethronement.  In  one  or  two  of  the  manu&ctoring  towns  of 
iNocmandy  there  was  an  anticipation  of  tannts  and  insults  on 
the  part  of  the  workmen.  These  fears  were  vain:  the  marks 
of  dis&¥Our  were  confined  to  a  few  threatening  groans  aimed 
at  Marmont,  whose  fame  of  1814  everywhere  preceded  him  as  a 
military  and  national  resentment.  On  approaching  Cherbourg 
he  was  under  the  necessity  of  removing  the  orders  which  he 
wore  on  his  chest  to  hide  his  rank,  his  dignity,  and  his  name, 
from  the  rancour  of  the  people. 

The  £ing  read  the  MonUeur  every  morning,  to  watch  the 
spectacle,  of  his  own  ruin  with  his  own  eyes.  At  Carentan,  he 
learned  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  consummated  his  usur- 
pation. He  utterred  neither  a  reproach,  nor  a  single  unkind 
observation  on  that  prince's  acts,  whether  he  still  relied  on  the 
assurancejs  which  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  transmitted  to  him 
at  St.  Cloud  and  Bambouillet,  or  whether  he  thou^t  that 
prince  only  accepted  the  crown  through  the  temporary  force  of 
circumstances,  to  return  it  afterwards  to  his  grandson ;  or,  rather, 
whether  he  thought  it  more  congenial  to  his  soul  to  bear 
silently,  and  without  complaining,  the  last  and  most  cruel  of  aU 
felonious  acts, — ^that  perpetrated  by  his  own  blood ! 

He  stopped  for  two  days  at  Valognes,  in  order  to  leave  time 
for  tbe  vessels  prepared  for  his  use  to  reach  Cherbourg.  He  there 
collected  around  him  the  officers  and  six  of  the  oldest  guardsmen 
of  each'of  the  companies  that  escorted  him,  more  like  a  father 
than  a  King.  The  Duke  d*Angouldme,  the  Duchess,  his  wife, 
the  Duchess  de  Berry,  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux,  and  his  sister, 
stood  about  him  in  a  group,  to  engrave  in  the  eyes  and  in 
the  memory  of  every  member  of  the  banished  fiamily  the  names, 
the  faces,  and  the  grief  of  their  last  Mthful  soldiers.  Charles  X. 
having  taken  from  their  hands  the  flags  of  their  comrades,  like 
a  King  parting  with  his  people,  thanked  them  in  a  voice  broken 
by  his  sobs,  for  their  tender  and  unyielding  fldeliiy.  "Iter 
ceive  your  standards,  and  this  boy  shall  one  day  return  them 
to  yott,*'  said  he,  as  he  touched  with  a  trembling  hand,  tb^ 
forehead  of  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux ;  ''  the  names  of  the  guaidfl^ 
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roistered  in  your  books  and  remembered  by  my  grandson,  shall 
continue  to  be  enrolled  in  the  records  of  the  royal  &mily,  to 
stand  as  an  everlasting  witness  of  my  misfortunes,  and  the 
consolations  I  derived  from  your  fidelity  I" 

This  heart-rending  adieu  drew  tears  from  every  soldier  in 
that  little  army,  and  even  from  the  people  of  the  town.  The 
devotion  of  these  troops  to  their  prince,  inherited  from  their 
fathers,  and  transmitted  to  them  from  their  ancestors,  was  not 
only  a  duty,  but  an  instinctive  feeling.  It  was  more  than  their 
country's  chief,  it  was  the  first  among  gentlemen,  it  was  their 
father  whom  this  young  nobility  were  mourning  in  the  King. 

Charles  X.  and  the  Duke  d'Angouldme,  after  this  farewell 
to  the  troops,  laid  aside  the  military  dress  and  decorations  they 
bad  hitherto  worn.  They  shrank  from  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
and  assumed  beforehand  the  garb  of  that  exile  already  so 
close  at  hand. 

XXI 

This  journey  had  now  lasted  a  fortnight,  with  an  affected 
tardiness  which  worried  the  impatient  commissioners  and  the 
new  King,  and  appeared  to  be  waiting  some  unknown  event,  as 
if  Paris  had  not  finally  declared  the  will  of  France.  Some 
understood  thereby  the  reluctance  of  an  old  man,  counting 
every  step  he  took  to  leave  a  land  he  adored,  and  a  countiy  he 
was  losing ;  others,  that  he  expected  a  rising  in  the  West  and 
South  in  consequence  of  a  landing  of  Bourmont,  bringing  the 
African  army  to  support  the  monarchy ;  some  as  a  season  occu- 
pied by  the  still  pending  negociations  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans ; 
others,  in  fine,  as  a  kingly  attitude,  maintained  even  in  defeat  to 
confront  evil  fortune  in  a  dignified  manner,  and  to  engrave 
in  tbe  minds  of  the  people  a  solemn  idea  of  the  very  phan- 
tom  of  royalty. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  and  probably  all  these  influences  opera- 
ting at  once,  Charles  X.  withdrew  step  by  step,  andlingeringly, 
out  of  the  Empire,  as  one  who  abdicates  his  light,  but  who  will 
not  be  drawn  out  nor  insulted,  and  who  to  win  die  world's  re- 
spect, respects  himself  amidst  his  reverses.  He  does  not  fly, 
.  not  he,  like  a  king  upon  the  stage  in  some  pitiful  disguise, 
but  fAces  about  to  look  at  his  revolted  kingdom,  respectful  even 
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in  its  desertion.  These  two  dispersions  of  the  legitinuite 
monarchy  within  half  a  century  were  proofs  of  its  power  in  its 
Teiy  weakness,  and  did  not  at  least  dishonour  the  kings. 
Neither  of  the  two  kings,  neither  of  the  two  hrothers  who  bore 
it  away  with  them,  degraded  his  misfortune.  One  of  these, 
Liouis  XYI.,  took  his  departure  from  the  scaffold ;  the  other, 
Charles  X.,  took  his  departure  from  the  shore,  with  all  the 
miyesty  of  a  king ;  both  departures  were  worthy  of  the  French 
crown.  The  people  conquered  them  and  made  them  a  sacrifice, 
but  had  no  right  to  despise  their  calamity.  Charles  X.  saw 
himself  respected  when  his  last  footstep  was  printed  on  the 
French  beadi. 

XXII. 

The  people  seemed  to  hoard-up  all  their  anger  and  resent- 
ment for  the  ministers,  as  if,  whilst  charging  them  with  their 
designs  against  liberty,  they  meant  to  tax  them,  at  the  same 
time,  with  a  like  attempt  against  monarchy,  and  to  call  them 
to  account  for  the  void  which  the  disappearance  of  the  Eestora- 
tion  was  about  to  leave  in  the  State. 

Whilst  tbe  King  was  advancing  towards  Cherbourg,  his  last 
station,  his  ministers  were  escaping,  by  various  roads,  from  the 
popular  rage,  which  sped  before  them  and  threatened  them 
everywhere. 

Prince  PoHgnac,  whose  name  with  the  people  implied  the 
whole  crime,  and,  with  the  royalists,  the  whole  calamity  of  the 
case,  had  remained  at  Trianon  until  the  latest  hour,  balancing 
between  his  filial  affection  for  the  King,  whom  he  revered  as  a 
father,  and  the  dread  of  thwarting,  by  his  presence,  the  nego- 
ciation  set  on  foot  to  rescue,  if  not  his  throne,  at  least  that  of 
his  grandson.  Cruel  situation,  in  which  his  fidelity  commanded 
him  to  remain,  whilst  a  still  greater  loyally  ordered  him  to  go. 
Durable  were  the  anxieties,  and  heart-rending  the  adieu  be- 
tween the  aged  King  and  the  ill-starred,  but  fedthful  minister, 
who,  alter  he  had  interposed  his  responsibility,  was  now  offering 
his  life.  Superior  in  this  respect  to  Charles  I.  of  England, 
Charles  X.  scorned  to  deliver  up  a  new  Strafford,  as  a  ransom 
and  a  sacrifice  to  his  people.  *'  Go,  I  command  you,"  said  he, 
as  a  father,  to  Prince  Polignac*  ''  I  remember  nothing  but 
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your  fbrtitade,  and  do  not  lay  oar  misfbrtune  at  your  door 
Oar  cause  ms  God*8  own,  the  crown's,  and  the  people's ;  Pro* 
videnoe  tries  its  servants,  and  often  baffles  the  best  designs, 
for  reasons  abore  our  comprehenaian ;  bat  it  nerer  deceives  an 
uprt^t  conscience*  As  yet  notiiing  is  lost  to  my  boose.  I  am 
going  to  figbt  widi  one  band,  and  to  compromise  mtli  the  other. 
Place  younelf  behind  the  Lqisb,  where  you  will  not  be  exposed  to 
the  tumults  and  resentment  of  the  dduded  people,  in  the  midst  of 
my  army,  which  has  orders  to  psoeeed  to  Ghartres.**  Prince 
Polignac  kissed  the  King's  hands,  and  could  not  restrain  his  tears. 

XXIII. 

The  Princess  Polignac — the  prince's  second  wife,  was  an 
English  lady,  young,  lovely,  high-spirited,  a  stranger  by  her 
country  to  the  quarrels  which  distract  ours,  and  having  no  inr 
terest  in  our  domestic  strifes,  saye  thatof  her  tenderness  and  devo- 
tion to  her  husband,  having  quietly  withdrawn  to  her  Ghftteaude 
Millemont,  in  the  countiy,  during  the  eoup  d'etat^  six  months' 
gone  witk  child,  watching  over  ^  children  of  the  first  marriage 
at  the  same  time  with  her  own,  doubly  a  mother  by  this 
two-fold  affection,  and  distorbed  by  the  dangers  her  hosbond 
was  exposed  to, — had  no  sooner  heard  of  the  insurcectiQn  at 
Paris,  and  flight  to  St.  Cloud,  than  she  hastened,  despite 
ths  entreaties  of  those  about  her,  to  share  the  peril  of  the 
prince  she  loved,  through  eveiy  lortune.  But  before  her 
carriage,  escorted  by  four  gendarmes,  had  reaished  the  gates  of 
Versailles,  the  insurrection  had  spread  to  every  mad  leading  to 
St.  Cloud;  the  people  of  Versailles,  taking  offenos  at  Ihe 
appearance  of  her  esoort,  and  exasperated  by  her  name,  had 
pursoed  her  with  rerilings.  Threatmed  with  death,  and  car- 
ried to  the  mummpaliU,  which  she  could  only  leave  in  the  dis- 
guise of  a  woman  of  humble  life,  to  regain  her  hnshsiid  at 
TiJanon;  by  taking  the  forest,  she  reached  that  pakce  as  the 
insurrsction  drew  near,  and  drove  out  the  King.  The  Prinee 
had  only  time  to  commit  the  princess  to  some  firithful  hand  to 
conduct  her,  by  a  private  road,  to  her  children  in  a  retire- 
ment  where  her  own  sex  and  their  age  would  secure  them  from 
'lis  unpopularity.    As  to  himself  havincr  found  in  die  intrepid 
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friendship  of  Madame  de  Morfontaine,  the  dacc^iter  of  Lepel- 
letier  de  St.  Fargeau,  formerly  adopted  as  the  child  of  the 
repuhlio — a  protector  iinsuspected  bj  the  people— -he  put  on 
the  disguise  of  a  servant  of  the  house,  and  taldng  his  place  in 
that  character  on  the  lady's  coachbox,  he  crossed  throngk  Nor- 
mandy mthout  being  known,  and  concealed  himself  in  iho 
neighbourhood  of  Granville,  in  the  opulent  abode  of  his  de 
liverer.  He  was  safe  from  all  inquiry  and  from  all  suspicion, 
in  the  house  of  a  woman  whose  revohitionttry  name  was  a 
goarantee  for  all  her  inmates. 

XXIV. 

Some  private  and  prudent  agents  freighted  for  him  a  fishing 
boat  to  carry  him  to  the  English  coast.  The  Prince  removed 
to  Granville  to  embark ;  but  the  contrary  wind  and  the  stormy 
sea  having  prevented  the  boat  from  putting  to  s^,  M.  de 
Polignae  was  obliged  to  enter  a  country  inn  at  Granville,  and 
wait  there  for  a  few  days  until  the  wind  changed.  His  elegant 
figure,  noble  features,  the  fineness  of  his  linen,  and  a  ring  he 
wore  on  his  fiinger,  a  book  he  read  in  his  room  to  wife  away 
the  heavy  hours,  all  those  signs,  so  inconsistent  witii  the  valgar 
garb  he  was  dressed  in,  raised  suspicions  in  the  minds  of  the 
frequenters  of  the  inn,  who  imparted  what  they  had  observed 
to  some  National  Guards,  met  together  to  prookim  ihe  over- 
throw of  the  late,  and  the  establishment  of  the  new  government. 
Being  seized,  dragged  to  the  mayoralty,  questioned,  and  tlireat- 
ened  if  he  was  one  of  the  ministers  of  Charles  X.,  with  the  diners 
of  the  mob,  he  was  hurried  off  to  the  prison  of  Granville, 
without  acknowledging  his  name,  amidst  the  more  than  im* 
warrantable  fuiy  of  the  multitude. 

The  next  day,  the  Prince,  in  the  presence  of  the  mayor  of 
Granville,  declared  his  name;  the  magistrates  suppressed  it 
for  his  sake,  and  sent  him  off  to  Saint  L6,  mider  an  escort  of 
National  Guards ;  but  the  secret  transpired  as  they  led  him 
through  Goutances,  the  populace  broke  out  into  liot  romkl  the 
post-house,  and,  instigated  by  the  calumnious  reports  which  atfxi- 
buted  to  his  agents  the  burnings  in  Normandy,  threatened  to  mas- 
sacre him.  He  saw  a  number  of  knives  raised  above  hie 
breast,  and  was  rescued  from  death  solely  by  his  cool  be- 
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behaviour,  and  the  spirit  of  his  escort,  t'nfm  Saltil.  Lo»  lie 
^as  removed  under  a  Mae  name,  to  the  Castle  of  Yincennes, 
where  he  endured  with  passive  and  pious  resignation,  the 
torture  of  a  whole  people's  hatred,  and  the  still  greater  anguish 
for  the  ruin  of  a  throne  which  ho  had  sworn  to  consolidate 
and  redeem. 

XXV. 

This  same  dungeon  had  been  the  cause,  and  was  now  tD 
be  the  expiation  of  his  political  errors.  It  was  at  Yincennes, 
that  a  companion  of  his  first  captivity  in  1800,  had  instilled 
into  his  soul,  till  tiien  without  belief,  that  fervent  and  concen- 
trated fjEuith  in  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  creed,  which  had  become 
the  comfort  of  his  cell,  the  rule  of  his  life,  and  unfortunately  at 
a  later  period,  the  predominant  subject  of  his  policy.  He  had  con- 
ceived it  to  be  a  duty  to  his  country,  to  re-establish  politically, 
the  religious  doctrines  and  institutions  which  satisfied  his  mind 
and  spirit  To  restore  the  church  by  the  power  of  the  throne, 
and  to  support  the  throne  by  the  authority  of  the  church,  had 
been  since  that  day  the  one  great  ambition  of  his  life.  That 
unselfish  ambition  in  him  was  merely  the  pure  attachment  to 
an  executive  theocracy,  which  corresponded  likewise  with  the 
genuine,  but  narrow-minded  piety  of  Charles  X.  They  neither 
of  them  were  covetous  of  an  absolute,  and  still  less  of  a 
tyrannical,  authority;  they  desired  to  re-establish  the  power  of 
^e  state  solely  to  surrender  France  to  God  by  that  means ; 
they  forgot  that  futh  in  all  religions  is  holy  only  on  condition  of 
being  heej  and  that  every  worship  which  a  government  sets  up 
perishes  in  its  fall ;  they  were  both  sincere  when  they  afi&rmed 
that  they  did  not  intend  to  violate  the  charter;  the  political 
and  representative  interests  would  have  found  them  liberal, 
had  their  zealous  opinions  allowed  it;  all  they  conspired 
against  was  the  mind  of  man. 

Pure  in  spirit,  honest  in  character,  cultivated  in  mind, 
devoted  in  heart,  M.  de  Polignac,  was  one  of  those  men  so 
common  in  history,  who  have  produced  great  havoc  with  good 
intentions,  and  who  have  no  other  crime  to  answer  for  than  a 
contracted  understanding,  which  throws  a  shade  over  their 
-^nown  without  staining  it  with  disgrace. 
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AdTentorcs  of  the  other  ministers. 

M.  de  Peyromiet  had  just  been  arrested  in  his  flight,  and 
imprisoned  at  Tours.  His  audacity  in  the  cabinet  had  been 
converted  into  courage  in  the  cells.  As  the  conquered  enemy 
of  the  revolution  he  would  have  been  its  sacrifice  without  fear; 
covetous  of  fame,  he  knew  that  the  glory  of  illustrious  execu- 
tions frequently  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  redeems  great  errors ; 
the  scaffold  of  Lord  Strafford  was  not  repugnant  to  him. 

XXVI. 

We  left  M.  Guemon  de  Eanville  and  M.  de  Ohantekuze 
o(L  the  doorsteps  of  Trianon,  at  that  parting  moment  when, 
dismissed  by  the  King  and  insulted  by  the  courtiers,  they 
found  shelter  in  the  carriages  of  the  royal  chaplain,  to  proceed 
to  Eambouillet  after  the  fugitive  family.  Having  arrived  in 
the  park  at  night  their  names  being  hateful  to  the  troops  who 
bivouacked  there,  afraid  to  enter  the  castle  where  their 
presence  would  affect  the  King's  negociations,  and  take  from 
them  an  air  of  sincerity  and  repentance  which  the  repeal  of  the 
ordinances  implied,  they  alighted  at  the  iron  gate  of  the  palace, 
and,  stealing  through  the  darkness,  went  to  pass  the  night 
at  a  mean  tavern  of  the  suburb ;  but  so  great  was  the  throng 
about  the  royal  abode,  and  in  the  acyacent  streets,  that  the  two 
skulkers  could  not  find  either  a  coach  or  a  cart  to  convey  them 
to  Chartres,  from  which  they  hoped  to  make  their  way  to  Tours 
and  the  Yendean  districts.  M.  Guemon  de  Eanville,  being 
young  and  strong,  might  easily  have  escaped  through  the  fields 
and  reached  the  Loire,  had  he  thought  of  himself  only ;  but  he 
could  not  consent  to  desert  in  the  perils  of  the*  road  his  friend 
and  colleague,  M.  de  Chantelauze,  who  was  ill  and  weak,  and 
therefore  could  go  but  slowly.  Provided  with  fictitious  pass- 
ports, clad  in  mean  attire,  and  covered  with  mud,  they  set  out 
on  foot,  and  reached  Chartres  at  the  end  of  fourteen  hours 
walk,  continually  impeded  by  the  weakness  and  exhaustion  of 
M.  de  Ohantelauze.  The  conversations  they  had  entered  into 
on  the  highway  with  the  common  people,  and  foot  travellers, 
had  informed  them  wherever  they  went  of  the  execration  in 
which  the  ministers  and  bishops  were  held,  popular  error 
having  ascribed  to  them  the  bumisigs  by  which  those  provinces 
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Some  are  seized  and  othen  eacapa. 

had  htesL  wasted.  The  names  of  Pnoee  FoUgoao  and  hi&col- 
leagaes  had  already  become  a  jest  and  a  modaexy  asBong  the 
peasantxy  in  those  parts. 

Having  arrived  at  Ohartres,  thej^  slunk  through  the  streets 
beneath  the  tii-coloured  flags  hanging  from  the  vnndowa  of  the 
houses,  and  were  greeted  with  the  shouts  of  '*  Death  to  the 
ministers  I"  They  passed  thenighiia  a  wine-shop  ofthe  pkee, 
without  exciting  suspicion,  and  got  into  a  public  coach  before 
dawn  to  go  to  Ch^teaudun.  Their  fellow  travellers,  consist- 
ing of  deserters,  pedlars,  tavern  spouters — all  of  them  frantic 
against  the  eourt — never  ceased  to  rail  agidnst  Charles  X.,  his 
clergy  and  his  ministers,  and  to  predict  thtA  the  people  would 
yneok  their  vengeance  on  the  mal^Eiotoss  who  had  shed  the 
nation's  blood. 

At  Chl^teaudun,  the  two  wanderers  oontdved  once  more  to 
elude  the  spontaneous  pursnit  of  the  mob,  and  to  procure  a 
cart,  which  conveyed  ibem  to  the  gates  of  Tours*  They  then 
dispoissed  their  carriage,  and  attempted  to  go  round  the  dty 
on  foot  in  the  dark ;  but  the  anxious  and  scrupulous  caution  of 
the  two  travellers  betrayed  them,  and,  soon  after  being  pursued 
and  captured  by  the  rural  National  Guards,  they  were  brought 
back  prisoners  to  Tours,  where  their  real  names  were  shortly 
after  discovered.  A  few  days  later  the  two  fugitives  were 
carried  to  Yincennea;  others  contrived  to  pass  beyond  the 
frontiers  with  borrowed  names^  A  carnage  in  the  King's 
retinue,  which  was  thou^.  to  be  empty,  the  blinds  being 
carefully  shut  the  whole  way,  preventing  the  royal  escort 
from  looking  in,  was  said  to  ccmeeal  the  most  gialty  among 
tine  counsellors  of  the  oourtv  and  the  moat  exposed,  to  the 
peopWs  resentment  The  only  reproach  to  which  that  prince 
ia  liable  is,  that  he  did  not  show  the  same  regard  for  his 
ministers  who  had  staked  their  heads  to  secure  his  crown. 
When  a  king  retreats  before  lus  people  he  must  leave  no 
prisoners  behind,  for  these,  very  prisoners  may  the  next  day 
become  victims.. 

XXVII. 

The  King  was  drawing  near  the  gates  of  Cherbourg ;  from 
the  top  of  the  rising  ground  overlooking  the  town,  tiio  sea  of 
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,  Arrival  of  the  royal  fasnily  at  Chezbooxg. 

tbe  exile  o^anddi  to  lus  Tiew.  He  wept  at  tbe  siglit  A 
ramonr  had  been  spread  of  aa  expected  ferment  among  the 
people  of  Gherboiizg,  thseatening  the  flaletjr  and  dignity  of  the 
King  and  his  funily.  The  Dueheas  d'Angouldme  ordered 
her  carriage  to  stop,  that  she  might  place  herself  in  the  £jng*s 
to  share  hk  danger.  This  report  was  false  and  uztjust  to  tibe 
popular  feelings,  which  in  these  districts  are  full  of  veneration 
for  the  memory  of  th^  benefsctor  Lonis  XVL,  who  created 
Cherhonrg.  The  whole  population  of  the  town  and  country 
round,  drawn  up  on  both,  sides  of  the  way  by  which  Charles 
X.  had  to  pass,  was  moved  to  pity  at  the  sight  of  three  royal 
generations  abont  to  leave  a  kingdom  before  tliey  knew  where 
to  find  a  conntiy .  The  women  and  diildren  especially,  innocent 
victims  at  all  times,  melted  the  hearts  of  every  JGather,  husband, 
and  motiier  in  the  crowd,  as  evinced  by  their  looks  of  surprise 
at  their  misfortune,  and  their  sad  smiles  over  the  wreck. 
The  tri^colouxed  fli^  had  been  taken  down  from  the  windows 
of  the  private  booses  as  the  cart^  moved  along,  to  spare  the 
conqoered  monarch  a  gratnitons  humiliation. 

xxvni. 

The  Eii^  and  his  escort  did  not  alight  within  the  town, 
but  entered  a  railed  endosure  betweoi  the  market-place  and 
the  strand  at  Cherbourg  ;  the  iron  gate  was  closed  upon  them. 
The  peqoile  humed  there  and  dung  to  the  rails  in  crowds  to 
contemplate  the  grandest  spectacle  in  the  fate  of  mankind, 
the  ostracifim  of  a  king,  the  heir  of  sixty  king?  without  a 
countiy.  The  royal  family  for  the  last  time  alighted  from 
liieir  carriages  on  the  brink  of  the  beach,  washed  by  the  waves ; 
the  Duchess  d'Angoul^me  bathed  in  tecps,  and  staggering 
under  the  shock  of  her  last  exile,  was  deprived  at  once  of  a 
kingdom  and  a  erown^  M.  de  Larochejaquelein  assisted  her 
to  pass  over  the- last  ground,  leaning  at  least  on  a  heroic  arm. 
M.  de  Charetts,  onodier  Yend^an  officer,  whose  name  was  a 
pn^gDOsdc,  escorted,  the  Duehess  de  Berry.  More  of  indignation 
than  of  sorrow  was  visible  in  the  countenance  of  that  young 
widow  on  leaving  a  land  which  had  drunk  the  blood  of  her 
husband,  and  which  was  now  proscribing  her  innocent  and 
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diz,  146;  takes  the  Trocadero, 
147;  its  successes  oyer  the 
Spaniards,  156 ;  returns  to 
France,  168;  compliment  paid 
to  the,  170 

Army  of  the  Faith,  iy.  48,  65,  69 

Asturias,  Prince  of  the,  his  letter 
to  Napoleon,  iii.  508;  his  de- 
basement, ib. 

Augereau,  his  meeting  with  Na- 
poleon, iL  4 

Austria,  "EmperoT  ot,  i  127;  ar- 
riyies  at  Gomia^gne,  421;  treaty 
betweeq,  and  Murat,  ii.  247; 
liberal  conduct  of;  iy.  96 

Ayesnes,  Napoleon  joins  the  army 
at,  ii.  S45 

Ayignon,  murder  of  Marihal 
Bmne  at,  iii.  260 


Balbi,  Madame  de,  the  fayoorite 
of  the  Count  de  Froyence,  i. 
257,259;  her  wit  and  beauty, 
iii.  180 

Ballasteros,  arrested  by  Ri^go^  iy. 
161 

Barras,  partlenlaiB  relatiye  to»  i. 
529;  counsels  at,  ii.  272 

Barthdemy,  M.,  his  high  talents, 
i.  148;  particnlarB  respecting, 
iii.  416 ;  proposes  to  amend  the 
Electoral  Law,  417 

Beauhamais,  Bugene,  ii  196,  197 

Beauhamais,  Hortense,  her  a£fec- 
tion  for  Napoleon,  iii.  9 

Beausset,  M.  de,  resolyes  to  protect 
Marie-Louise,  1  227 

Becker,  General,  appdntedto  com- 
mand Napoleon's  Guard,  tii. 
19 ;  his  intenriew  with  the  Sm- 
peror,  20;  sent  to  FariSy  25; 
Fouch^s  reception  oC  26;  fak 
departure  widi  Napoleon,  34; 
his  orders  from  the  govemment, 
38 

Bedocfa,  M.,  his  report  on  the 
Ministerial  proposition,  L  476 

Btfort,  conspiracy  at,  iy.  28 1  dis- 


coyery  of  the  plot  at,  24;  bra- 
yery  of  the  commandant,  25  ; 
punishment  of  the  conspirators 
at,  27 

Bellart,  M^  his  animosity  to  Na- 
poleon, L  142;  his  speech  for 
the  prosecution  against  Ney,  iiL 
312 

Bellerophon,  Napoleon  embarks  on 
board  the,  iii.  44;  anchors  in 
Plymouth  Sound,  45 

Belliard,  Genend,  eoiplflDstlim  o( 
i.  104 

Behrille,  heights  oE,  gaBantly  de- 
fended by  Marmont,  1. 83 

Bentinck,  Lord,  his  secret  treaty 
with  Murat,  ii.  246 

Beranger,  the  poet,  influenoe  of 
his  writings,  i.  523 

Beresford,  ^srd,  caution  glyen  by, 
1.391 

BemadotteyKing  of  Sweden,  i  83; 
efl^cts  a  juncdon  witii  Bhicher, 
67 

Berry,  Dudiess  de,  gires  Urth  to 
a  prince,  iii  500;  her  rash  in- 
terference, iy.  448;  scheme  pro- 
posed to  her,  449;  it  is  dis- 
countenanced by  aie  king,  450; 
shows  her  son  to  the  soldiers, 
513 

Barry,  Duke  de^  some  aeconnt  o^ 
i  806;  his  stay  at  Jersey,  393; 
censurable  ooiiduct  oi,  488;  de- 
fection in  his  army,  ii  99, 101 ; 
Napoleon's  address  to  the  troops 
of,  148 ;  departs  for  the  Bel- 
gian frontierB,  159;  his  mode  of 
life,  282;  letters  of  Wellington 
to,  873;  liispenoiialappeannice, 
439;  summary  of  to  character, 
440 ;  unpopular  with  the  army, 
441;  his  domestic  fiOicity,  i&.; 
meditated  aseassinatioa  o^  444; 
goes  to  the  opera,  446;  stabbed 
by  LouyeQ,  448;  exclamations 
oj^  449;  his  sad  condition,  450; 
eurrounded  by  his  family,  451 ; 
dibrts  to  save  his  life^  452;  his 
last  mnnettts^  458;  entreali  the 
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idog  to  pflcrdon  his  ninideier, 
454;  his  deatii,  455 

Benjer,  portimit  of;  iy.  880 

Berthier,  the  confidant  of  Napo> 
leon,  i.  156;  hk  advice  to  him, 
198;  deserts  him,  214;  pacticu- 
lara  zespectiDg,  831 

Bertin,  Ml,  his  audacious  reply  to 
the  king,  iy.  848 

Bertoo,  Gttifiral,  oonspiracy  under, 
iy.  3 ;  commencement  (rf  his  ex. 
pedition,  84;  miscarriage  of  his 
enterprise,  35;  new  conspiracy 
o^  86;  defeated  and  taken  pri- 
soner, 37;  executed,  88 

Bcfthune,  a  fortified  town,  il  158, 
elseg. 

Bengnot,  lUL,  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, i  153;  appointed  direc- 
tor-goieral  of  police,  485;  cha- 
racter 0^468 

BeumonyiUe,  General,  L  16;  par- 
ticnlsEB  respecting,  140 

Bianchi,  the  Austrian  General, 
retreat  of,  L  57, 59;  defeated,,  ii. 
259,  260 

Blaoae,  Count  de,  particulars  re- 
specting, i.  285;  appointed  mi- 
nister of  the  king's  household, 
486;  diancter  o^  n.  269  ;  his 
dismissal,  iii.  54 

Blankenbouig,  town  of;  i  276 

Blois,  stay  of  Marie-Ijouiae  at,  L 
220 

Blucher,  Fdnee,  army  under,  L 
88;  his  personal bray«ry, 42, 55; 
marches  towards  Paxis,  58;  de- 
feated by  Kapdeon,  64,  67; 
amount  of  his  forces,  n.  349;  his 
army  on  tibe  plain  of  S'Jeurus, 
358 ;  eriticidl  aitnatiott  o^  363  ;.ad- 
yanoes  towards  Waterloo,  407; 
approadi  ni,  421;  pursues  the 
French  tioofs,  427,  481;  his 
f  with  W< 


rellington,  430; 
his  animosity  towards  JSittpo- 
koB,  iii  SI;  sends  a  corps  of 
oayaby  to  Versailles,  66;  de- 
feated by  Exoelmans,  67;  repri- 
•ak  o€  118;  his  brutalxtias,  120 


Bologna,  army  of  Murat  at,  iL  ^9 ; 
defeat  of  the  Austrians  at,  257 

Bonald,  M.  de,  influence  of  his 
writings,  i.  508 

Bonaparte,  Caroline,  married  to 
Mprat,  iL  235 ;  her  ambition 
and  hypocrisy,  246;  her  intre- 
pidity, 262;  humiliation  a^  264 

Bonaparte,  Joseph,  his  advice  to 
his  brother,  i.  50;  urgent  des- 
patches of  Napoleon  to^  75; 
his  heavy  responsibilities,  76  { 
encourages  the  troops,  83;  his 
orders  to  Marmont,  tfr. ;  his  pro- 
clamations to  the  Parisians,  and 
his  flight,  84;  letter  of  Napoieon 
to,  ii.  439;  his  devotion  to  his 
brother,  450 

Bonaparte,  liucien,  lus  fraternal 
affection,  iL  326 ;  appointed 
member  of  the  Council,  331 ;  his 
zeal  in  his  brother's  cause,  452, 
462;  his  advice  to  Ni^deon, 
466;  mission  oi^  469;  reads  the 
Emperor's  message  to  tibe  As- 
sembly, 470  ^  its  reception,  471 ; 
his  flnal  efforts,  473;  prooeeds 
to  the  Chamber  cf  Peers,  474, 
493;  his  attempts  to  JPonse 
Napoleon  from  his  mental  pros- 
tration, 481 

Bonaparte,  Napoleon, )  retroqiec- 
tive  glance  at  his  reign,  L  2 ;  his 
despotic  rule,  t6.;  Uind  diplo- 
Biaey  of,  8;  his  disasters,  4;  his 
victories  and  reverses,  »^.;  the 
day  for  testing  his  genius,  5; 
his  personal  appearance,  6 ;  nick- 
named Father  Tlumgktfid,  7;  his 
noctomal  retom  to  Fans  in 
1813,  tft.;  eowokss  the  Council 
of  Btate  at  theTuileries,  8;  pro- 
poses to  levy  a  new  Conscription 
of  30(^000  men,  9;  his  Mddten  on 
the  state  of  frencfa  .aifidrs,  10; 
exhaustion  and  apathy  of  his 
empire,  11;  convokes  the  Le- 
gislative Assembly,  tft. ;  his 
speech  to  them,  13;  proposals  of 
Prince  Mettemicfa  to,  14;  de- 
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inandf  made  to  him  bf  the  Eu- 
ropean Powers,  15;  deception 
practised  by;  ib,;  indignant  at 
the  address  of  M.  Lain^  22; 
iuppresses  the  address  of  the 
L^pslative  Assembly,  25;  re- 
proaches that  body,  26 ;  his  cou- 
rage in  adyersity,  27;  re-orga- 
nises the  National  Guards,  28; 
presents  the  Empress  and  her 
son  to  the  officers,  31;  his  de- 
parture for  the  campaign,  32; 
immense  armies  of  his  oppo- 
nents, and  difficulties  of  his  po- 
sition,  33;  irresolution  o£  34, 
30,  45;  arrives  at  Chftlon,^37; 
his  enthusiastic  reception  in  the 
Camp,  39;  advances  on  Brienne, 
41;  defeats  the  Allies,  42;  nar- 
row escape  o^  t6.;  retreats  firom 
La  Rothierre,  43;  arriyes  at 
Troyes,  44;   his  directions  to 
GauJainoourt,  47;  his  indigna- 
tion on  receiving  the  ultimatum 
of  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  48 ;  his 
correspondence  with  his  brother 
Joseph,  49;   his  illusions  and 
mental  anxieties,  52;  defeats  the 
Russians  at  Champ  Auljert,  53; 
and  also  at  Vauchamp,  55;  re- 
vokes the  authority  given  to 
CauIaincourt,56;  marches  to  the 
defimce  of  Paris,  57 ;  his  perso- 
nal  intrepidity,  58;  re-enters 
Troyes,   59;  demands   posses- 
sion oltraitors,  60;  receives  the 
Prince  of  Lichtenstein,  63;  de- 
fbatsBlucher  at  M^-sur-Seine, 
64;  his  operations  against  him, 
65;  pursues  Hucher,  whom  he 
again  defeats  at  Craonne,  66; 
attacks    the    combined    forces 
at  Laon,    67;  retires  tOYrards 
Bheims,  t&.;  dilBculties  of  his 
position,  68;  anecdote  of,  69; 
resolves  to  abandon  Paris,  70; 
his  ineffectual  appeal  to   the 
French  people,  71 ;  coalition  en- 
tered into  by  the  Allies  to  de- 
throne him,  72;  advice  of  Cau- 


lainoourt  to,  78;  his  incertitiide 
how  to  act,  t&.;   pursues  the 
Allies,  on  their  route  to  Paris, 
75;  his  urgent  despatches  to  hia 
brother  Joseph,  t6.;  his  progress 
towards  the  capital,  81 ;  arrives 
at  the  vUlage  of  La  Cour  de 
Prance,  103;  mortified  on  hear- 
ing of  the  capitulation  of  Paria, 
104;  determines  to  re-capture 
the  city,  105,  162;  sends  Cau- 
laincourt  to  Paris  to  negotiate, 
106,  108;  his  invectives  against 
his  ministers,  107 ;  the  throne  of 
Prance  inteidicted  to  his  race, 
123;  declaration  of  the  Munici- 
pal Council  against,  143;  de- 
cree  of  the   Senate   deposing 
him,  148;  condemnatoiy  charges 
against,  149;  declaration  of  the 
Provisional  Government  against, 
155;  position  of^  157;  his  indig- 
nant address  to  the  tr(Kq[w,  161 ; 
enthusiasm  of  his  soldiers,  162 ; 
deliberations   of  his  Manhals, 
163;  his  anxieties  and  perplex, 
ities,  166;  hears  the  rumours  of 
his  dethronement,  167 ;  thunder- 
struck at  a  reply  of  Marshal 
Ney,  173 ;  his  Marshals  urge 
him  to  abdicate,  174;  signs  his 
abdication,  175;   his  agony  of 
mind,  176;  indignant  with  his 
Marshals,   177;  his  conference 
with  Caulaincourt,  1 78 ;  devotion 
of  Marshal  Macdonald  to,  179; 
Austrian  despatch  announcing 
the  breaking  up  of  his  army, 
183;  his  order  of  the  di^  to  the 
troGQ^Mi,  189;  determines  to  re- 
sist the  ultimatum  of  the  Allied 
Sovereigns,  192;  communicates 
his  final  resolves  to  Caulain- 
court,   194 ;   deserted   by  his 
friends,  ib.;  his  desperate  situa. 
tion,    197;  advice  of  General 
Berthier  to,  198;  angry  confer- 
ence of,  with  his  Generals,  199; 
rumours  of  his  taking' poison, 
.209;  not  lik^  to  commit  foi- 
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cide,  210;  signs  the  treaty,  211 ; 
his  parting  ^ft  to  Marshal  Mao- 
donald,  212;  prepares  to  depart 
for  Elba,  212,  233 ;  his  melan- 
choly and  mental  abstraction, 
213 ;  abandoned  by  his  fayourite 
.general,  Berthier,  214;  derotion 
of  his  Subalterns  to,  125  ;  some 
few  of  his  Marshals  bid  him 
farewell,  216;  deserted  by  Fon- 
tanes,  the  poet,  ib. ;  his  specu- 
lations about  Elba,  217;  desires 
a  re-union  with  his  wife  and 
son,  218;  corresponds  with  the 
Empress,  220,  229;  his  imperi- 
ous conduct  to  her,   224;  his 
illicit   love   for   the    Countess 
Waleski,  230;   takes   leave  of 
Caulaincourt,  232;  his  parting 
address  to  his  Guard,  234;  his 
affecting  fieurewdl,  235,  genius 
and  charactOT  of,  236;  protest  of 
Louis  XVUL  against,  281 ;  plots 
for  assassinating,  299,  324;  his 
meditated  seizure  of  the  Duke 
d'Enghien,  330  ;glTes  directions 
to  that  effect,  333;  his  inquie- 
tude at  Malmaison,  356 ;  receires 
intelligence  of  the  prince's  cap- 
ture, 358;  orders  his  immediate 
trial,  36 1 ;  his  guilt  in  causing  the 
duke  to  be  executed,  377, 379 ;  his 
despotism  oyer  the  human  mind, 
498;  his  humiliation  and  hopes, 
ii.  2;  his  reception  on  his  route 
through  Erance  before  embark- 
ing for  Elba,  8,  6;  meets  with 
Augereau,  4;  reaches  Valence, 
5 ;  goes  on  board  the  Undaunted, 
7;  arrives  at  Elba,  8;  inspects 
the  ishmd,  ib,;  his  mode  ra  life 
there,  10;  his  secret  intrigues, 
12;  his  calculations  as  to  the 
future,  13;  apprehensions  enter- 
tained  by,    14 ;   overtures   of 
Marat  to,  15;   his  interviews 
with  Fleury  de  Chaboulon,  16, 
20 ;  his  remarks  on  the  Bourbons, 
1 7 ;  his  defence  of  himself,  18 ;  his 
opinions  of  Marmont  and  of  the 
4 


state  of  France,  19 ;  bis  instruc- 
tions to  Fleury  de  Chaboulon,  21 ; 
prepares  to  quit  Elba,  22;  his 
departure,  23;  reviews  the  troops 
on  board,  24;  his  proclamation 
to  the  army,  26,  and   to  the 
people,  28;  incidents  on  his  voy- 
age, 31 ;  dictates  the  address  of 
the  Guard  to  the  army,  32;  dis- 
embarks in  the  gulf  of  Juan,  33 ; 
his  reception  by  the  peasantry, 
34 ;  celerity  of  his  movements, 
35;  quits  Gap,  36;  halts  at  La 
Mure,  37;  despatches  Emery  to 
Dumoulin  and  Maret,  38 ;  heads 
his  troops,  39 ;  attitude  assumed 
by,  40;  gains  over  a  battalion  of 
the  Boyal  Army,  41 ;  harangues 
the  soldiers,  42;  enters  Vizille 
in  triumph,  43;  reaches  Greno- 
ble, 45;  marches  upon  Lyons, 
47,  80;  his  entry  into  that  city, 
82;  decrees  and  proclamations 
of,  83;  proceeds  to  MaQon,  85; 
reproaches  the  magistrates,  and 
their  reply,  ib, ;  his  reception 
at  Chalons-sur-Stone,  94;  dis- 
misses the  Mayor  firom  office,  95 ; 
arrives  in  Upper  Burgundy,  ib. ; 
meets  with  Ney  at  Auxerre,  96; 
advances  to  Montereau,  99 ;  the 
Boyal  Army  comes  over  to  him, 
ib.'f  his  Polish  emissaries,  100; 
oveijoyed  at  his   success,    t6.; 
reaches  Fontainebleau,  102;  in- 
dignation at  Paris  against  him, 
105;  preparations  in  the  capital 
to  resist  him,  109;  congratulates 
himself  on  hearing  of  the  king's 
departure,  116;  leaves  Fontaine- 
bleau for  Paris,  117;   demon- 
stration of  the  populace  in  his 
&vour,  121;  his   reception  at 
the  Tuileries,  125;  his  position 
and  prospects,  126;  artifices  o^ 
127;  his  wavering  policy,  128; 
his  conference  with  Cambac^res, 
130;  whom  he  appoints  Minister 
of  Justice,  132;  nominates  Cai^ 
not  Minister  of  the  Interior,  134; 
It 
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hi»  interview  with  Vmtia^,  138; 
address  of  the  CorniciHoim  of 
State  to  htm*  139;  his penooal 
staf^  145;  court  o^  146;  his 
bonsebold,  147;  las  addresa  to 
ibe  troops  of  the  Duke  de  Beoy, 
148;  hia  deyotod  little  annj, 
149 ;  his  cahinet  in  tibe  Tolleries, 
150;  restores  the  tiherty  of  the 
Press*  151;  writes  to  Groitcfay 
relative  to  the  Duke  d'Angou- 
Um^  ISO;  the  man  of  deeeptiaD, 
184;  iatdLLigenoe  of  his  huKhng 
and  progress  reaches  YieDna, 
198;  his  overture  to  the  Aos- 
trian  amhassador^  214 ;  his  letter 
to  the  Allied  SovereignBy  2A15;, 
report  of  Caulaincoort  to,  217; 
his  official  refutatioa  of  the  ac- 
cnsations  against  him,  218;  his 
temptatiosis  to  Tall^rand,  223; 
sends  Baron  de  Stassart  on  a 
secret  mission  to  the  £mi«ess, 
225;  his  suspieiottt  of  Fonch^ 
226 ;  resentment  of  Fondi^ 
against^  229;  he  also  suspeots 
Davousti  2S0;  campaign  of^  in 
Bttssia,  240^  his  disai^^roos  re- 
treat firomJiosoow,  241 ;  relimis 
toKaides,  242;  diaoontentedwith 
Hurat,  24a;L  letter  of  the  King 
of  ISaples  in  XKfUy  to  hinv2M; 
hesitation  of  Mmrat  to  join  hhn, 
245;  pnhtic  opinion  adverse  to 
him,  266;  his  measures  to  pnt 
an  end  to  the  war  in  La  Yend^, 
295;  difficnlt  poait&an  of»  304; 
pi»jectBStthmijtted.1x>»a06;  hesi- 
tates about  the  newcoBatisbilHai, 
307;  his  apeeoh  to  tiieGooaoil 
<^  States  308;  Parliaments^  of- 
lensire  te^  309;  his  '^Addttional 
Act,"  and  ita  leoeption  hy  the 
peoplfi^  310;  address  of  tile  1^ 
d^rls  Uh  313;;  hia  r^p^,  ai4: 
sends  oommissioBers  extEBor- 
dinarjr  to  the  departmsnts^  316 . 
his  iQQ^ptiQikaft  tiie  ^€hamp  de 
Alai^''  318|^  address  to  Him,  319; 
dis  sfi^eeb  in.ieplyv.3att;  pnhltc 


dissatiafiKtion  with,  323;  his 
meeting  witii  I^fityette,  328: 
his  speeeh  on  the  oocaaian,  329 
his  nature  with  Foodie,  330; 
fimns  a  provisional  gwemmentl 
381;  IbieeB  at  his  eeeaiiiand, 
332,385;  hiaphunof  oampaign, 
383,341;  his  generals^  334, 338 ; 
attitode  of  his  army,  386;  his 
isolation,  339;  Ms  depariuru 
horn  Paris,  343f  treachery-  of 
Eoachtf  to  him,  344;  airives  at 
Avesnes,  345;  his  ''Orderof  Ihe 
Day*'  to  the  army,  347;  his 
officers,  348;  his  plan  of  attack, 
350;  deserted  by  BonrraoDt; 
852;  his  uneasiness  in  eonse- 
qiianoe,  354i  enters  Cfawleroi, 
d^;  his  passage  of  the  Sam- 
Bre,  355;  his  efders  to  Ney, 
357;  encountus  the  PTassians 
at  tfie  battle  of  lAg^y^  359; 
hifl  instmetioos  t»> Gerard,  360; 
defeats  imncher,  368 ;  appraidies 
Brasseb,  367;  deibatedatQnatre 
Bras,  371;  decides  on  attadkhig 
Wellington,  375;  visits  ^e  bat- 
tle-field of  lig^r,  376;  his  po- 
sition near  Whtertoo,  389;  his 
ideas  ol)  t^oampaiflB,  884-;  his 
head-qaarlttrs  at  PlaBcfaeaoit, 
382;^  his  aetlvi^  on  the  m^^t 
before  the  hatHe^  383 1  Ms  satfis 
£nBtioB  at  tiie  praspecti  of  eii' 
QooDtaring  WdttagtoD^  384 
dispodtioiti  of  his  troops,  387 
devotioD  ofS^arsqrte  hira,  888 
his  p<nnit  of  observatton,  889 
attentive^  eUsen-ev  IMfing 
tOBTs  positioiii  390;  hesitates 
how  to  act,  893^.atiaela  Hon- 
gmmoBit,  894 ;  BstrepidEtgr  of 
his  tro^s  8%  896;  Ins  desperate 
duDEgeatfMoBt-Sidnt-aean:,  897 ; 
carries  La  Hale  GtaoDte^  398; 
his  astonidimeBt  at  disoeming 
a  Pmssian  cxxepa,  399;  d&eets 
Lobaa  to  advance  i^nSt.  Cam- 
bert,^  400;  his  anticipated  vie- 
lon^  404i;  hiBe«derefo€boadqr 
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408?  adDUfeaifaebeinrefxof  tiie 
BaatiUv  ^7;  defesi  of  Mb  6ze- 
aadkr^  41^  fan  enrtioiis  to 
animite  the  loldien,  421;  his 
CKMid  dinppamted  vilh.  his  at- 
tHade,  423;  feailen  of  dsngcr, 
4A4;  panie  aniGBg  Ms  tn%Mi, 
^6;  miai  lesistance  and  otter- 
thzoPT  of  his  eld  Guards  427; 
tiior  last  change,  428;  totaEy 
defeated^  429;  pmrned  bjr  the 
BfiMHwriH,  4ai;  deUbccsteat  on 
the  course  to  pursue,  432;  Ms 
CRCBR  at  Waterioo^  434;  cmuKS 
af  Ma  dksQmfitais^  435;  Ms 
flight  to  Paris,  436;  halkB  at 
PhillippeYiile^  437;  Benda  de»- 
patdM  to  Ms  miaiacers^  438; 
Ms  letter  to  Ma  faiotiKr  Jos^, 
439;  hi»  self-delwioi^  440;  Ma 
wtJTwaad  flight,.  441;  ddihera- 
ttDD  q£  hja-  rtaff  at  Boezoyv  »6.; 
ooniHeiiirg  opinions  anumg  ^sem, 
442f  biahnUetiB-Qf  thehafctlfrof 
Wawoe^  443;  imfUBeaaian.  maie 
in  Paris  on  the  iiewa  of  Ms 
defeal,  44€r  aflonhres  at  mgfat  at 
the  palace  o£  the  Myv^  &.; 
Ms  intervieNr  with  CttBlainGOiiirt^ 
and  his  aitertd  appBawce^448; 
his  despair,  449  ;  summons  a 
Council  of  Ministers,  450;  Ms 
new  schemes,  452;  ingratitude 
of  La&yetteto,  458  ;  leamatba 
resoMtioii  fd  the  Chaadier  of 
BepraoBtatlTesy  460^  has  oppo- 
sition, 461 ;  Ms  brother  liiDclezE's 
etBbita  in  Ma  bdiall^  463;  fi»> 
tacnal  advice  t«v  466;  Ma  hesi- 
tations, 467;  his  faoBtxation  and 
dftjaetksi,.  468}  Mc  mum^  to 
the  AflieDaiU^ir,  470;:  hnr  faco- 
thes'a  laaft  effidrta,  473$  aanses-of 
has  inactJBP,  475;  mediatioD.  of 
Constant  between  him  and  the 
Chambcra,.  476;  his  interview 
with  that  statesman^  477 ; 
arerse  to  dyil  war,  478;  conn- 
cilft  of  LncitD  and  Joaepk  TBf 
specting  Mn%  481;  Ms  izmohi- 


taon,  484 ;  dictatee  Ms  abSksatioD, 
486;  receives  a  deputation  ftom 
the  AisenblT,  490;  Ma  Creech, 
ID  reply  to  their  address,  491; 
efforts  on  Ms  bdudf  in  tiie 
Chamber  of  Peons  493;  waited 
upon  hy  de^utationa  from  both 
Chambers,  498;  gtots  tiie  Elfv^ 
for  his  residenee  at  Mah&aison, 
iii.8 ;  Ms  fe^zags  ostheoeeaaion, 
9;  Ms  foewdl  addfess  to  the 
army-,  10;  takes  leave  of  Con- 
stant, 16;  Ms  opimoB  of  the 
Chambers,  17 ;  advised  by  Cao- 
lainconrt  to  proceed  to  America, 
18;  BeckOT  appcHBted  to  oom- 
mtoid  Ma  Gmurd,  19;  Ma  inter- 
view wtHl  atust  gencial,  20;  Ms 
xemainiBg  adherents,  39;  Ms 
anwiffin^esa  to  d^art^  23f  re- 
jects the  proposition  of  General 
Exoefanaas,  24;  srada  Becfcitf 
to  Pariv,  35;  Ms  ofdos  to  M. 
Mahaut,  27;  Ms  reply  to>Maret, 
29;^  Ma  critical  ntastioB,  38; 
hatred  of  Bhidier  to  Mm,  31 ; 
his  vacillation  and  didsy,  38; 
depavts  from  llbdhnaiBoii,  91^ 
ineidieBts  on.  hie  joraney,  35; 
anxves  at  Bodke^ort^  36;  various 
pBR^iositiona  far  hia  eseape^  37; 
Mada  on  the  Jsleof  Aiz,  39;  Ma 
jfresb  indecxaioBS,  41 ;  Ms  letter 
to  tfee  PHnce Bcgent,  42;  sends 
Gourgaud  and  Las  Cases  to 
En^wad,  43;  enaiaka  in  the 
BeUeiophon,  44;- arrives  in^  Ply- 
moiil^  Saand,  45;  dedsntion 
of  the  Allies  relative  te^  46;  Ms 
eBDotion  on  hearing  of  tbe>  oeen- 
pation  of  Paris,  47r  geea  on 
bcentd  the  Northumbesluid,  «&; 
MsiTODtest  OB  being  destined  to 
at  Helena,  t&.;  saila  iw  l^at 
iriaad,^  48 ;  effeets  lesoEtiBg 
firom  Ma  downfhl,  503;  secret 
treaty  of  Godoy  with,  507; 
letter  of  t&e  Prince  of  the  As- 
toriaa  to^  508;  senda  troops  to 
occupy  Madrid  509;  tidiogs  of 
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his  death  reach  France,  543; 
review  of  his  career.  544;  his 
Memorial  de  SainU  HiUtu,  545; 
his  life  on  ship-board,  546 ; 
reaches  Saint  Helena,  ib.\  his 
pursuits  there,  547;  discon- 
tented with  his  new  mode  of  life, 
548;  converses  with  his  com- 
panions in  exile,  551;  his  last 
moments,  552;  his  death  and 
burial,  553;  summary  of  his 
character,  554  ;  enthusiasm 
felt  for,  iy.  2;  his  invasion  of 
Spain,  97 

Bordeaux,  Boyalist  conspiracy  at, 
1.  390;  popularity  of  the  Duke 
d*AngoulSme  at,  ii.  162;  defec- 
tion of  the  troops  near,  165; 
capitulation  of  the  Boyalists  at, 
1 68 ;  encounter  between  the  Na- 
tional Guards  and  troops  at,  173 

Bordeaux,  Duke  de,  his  birth,  iii. 
500;  public  rejoicings  on  the 
occasion,  501;  Charles  X.  ab- 
dicates in  his  favour,  iv.  509 

Bordesoulle,  General,  explanation 
of,  i.  187 

Borghese,  Princess  Pauline  (sis- 
ter of  Napoleon),  ii.  7;  cheers 
her  brother  in  exile,  11 ;  Napo- 
leon attends  a  ball  given  by,  22 

Bourbon,  Duke  de,  particulars 
regarding,  i.  319 ;  in  La  Yend^ 
ii.  160;  his  departure  for  Spain, 
161 

Bourbons,  enthusiasm  at  Paris,  in 
favour  of  the,  i.  98,  396;  ad- 
herents of  the,  100, 128;  services 
of  Chateaubriand  to  the,  133; 
family  of  the,  134,  250;  policy 
and  views  of  the,  381 ;  indiffer- 
ence of  the  French  people  to 
their  daims,  383;  Talleyrand's 
struggles  in  their  favour,  ii.  204, 
207,  209 ;  review  of  their  policy, 
ilL  285 ;  impolicy  of  their  rigour, 
323;  increasing  hatred  evinced 
to  the,  495;  opposition  to  the, 
IV.  3 ;  plots  against  the,  14 ;  their 
downfal  predicted,  103 


Bonrmont,  his  desertion  of  ITapr^ 
leon,  ii.  352;  his  cool  reception 
at  Ghent,  353;  position  o^  iii 
304;  his  evidence  against  Ney, 
306;  indignation  of  the  latter  at  y 
his  accusations,  307;  cross-ex- 
amined,  808 ;  his  evidence  rebut- 
ted by  Ney,  309;  portrait  o^  iv.  i 
373;  commands  the  army  at 
Algiers,  397,  403;  gallantly  oC 
404;  created  a  Marshal,  405; 
his  warnings  against  Marmont, 
420 

Bourrienne,  replaces  M.  Andr^ 
ii.  58;  sends  agents  to  arrest         * 
Fouchd,  ib. 

Brienne,  battle  of;  L  42 

Broglie,  Duchess  de,  society  in 
her  saloons,  i.  520 

Brune,  Marshal,  attack  on,  at 
Avignon,  iii.  259  ;  assassinated, 
260 ;  atrocities  on  his  body,  261 

Brunswick,  Duke  of,  taken  by 
surprise,  ii.  367;  killed,  370 

Brussels,  aspect  of,  on  the  rumour 
of  Napoleon's  victory,  ii.  405 

Bubna  and  Bellegarde,  the  Aus- 
trian Generals,  i.  33 

Byron,  Lord,  his  efforts  in  the 
cause  of  Greece,  iv.  226 


Cadiz,  removal  of  the  Cortes  to, 
iv.  144;  the  king  detained  a 
prisoner  at,  145;  invested  by 
the  French,  146 

Caffg,  Doctor,  suicide  of,  iv.  88 

Calabria,  impoUcyofMurat's  land- 
ing in,  ilL  186 

Cambac^res,  the  Arch-Chancellor, 
at  once  ridiculed  and  esteemed, 
i.  19;  character  of,  ii.  129;  his 
interview  with  Napoleon,  130; 
his  advice  to  him,  131;  ap- 
pointed Minister  of  Justice,  132 ; 
President  of  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,  iii  92 

Cambronne,  General,  bravery  oC       ^ 
ii  427;  killed,  429 
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Canning,  Mr.,  intimacy  of  M.  de 
Marc^uB  with,  iv.  133;  hostile 
to  intervention,  140;  tiJent  and 
abiUty  of,  141 

Cappelle,  M.,  particolars  respect- 
ing, ii.  277 

Carbonari,  the,  proclaim  the  de- 
position of  Murat,  il.  250;  co- 
erce the  king,  iiL  530;  their 
entry  into  Naples,  532;  their 
requirements,  534;  the  military, 
iv.  15,  20;  cowardice  of  the,  32 

Carbon  arlsm  in  Italy,  iii.  526;  its 
nature  and  influence,  527 ;  dan- 
gers of,  528;  in  France,  542$ 
mysteries  at,  iv.  30;  hypocrisy  of 
the  conspirators  engaged  in,  39 

Carignan,  Prince  de,  abandons  his 
capital,  iii.  540;  serves  in  Spain, 
541 

Camot,  popularity  of  his  writings, 
L  526;  character  of,  ii.  133;  ac- 
cepts the  Ministry  of  the  Inte- 
rior, 134;  opinions  of^  451;  his 
suspicions  of  Fouch^  iii.  60; 
Fouche's  reply  to,  95 

Carons,  Colond,  plot  of,  iy.  28; 
condenmed  to  death,  29 

Casimir  Ferier,  Order  of  St.  Louis 
conferred  upon,  iv.  360;  pro- 
claimed Tribune,  468 

Castellane,  Mademoiselle  de,  mar- 
ried to  Fouch^,  iii.  318 

Castlereagh,  Lord,  present  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  ii.  195, 
196;  his  exceptions  to  the  con- 
yention  of  war,  213;  his  death, 
iy.64 

Catharine  the  Second,  Empress  of 
Bussia,  i  263;  her  present  to 
the  Count  d'Artois,  295 

Caulaincourt,  M.  de,  accusations 
against,  i.  45;  iiiyited  to  the 
Congress  of  ChatiUon,  46;  his 
advice  to  Napoleon,  72,  73, 197; 
sent  to  Paris  to  negotiate,  106, 
1 08 ;  meets  with  the  Grand-Dulce 
Constantine,  109;  his  inter- 
views with  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, 110, 180;  his  fidelity  to 


Napoleon,  161, 165,  U.  44P:  re- 
monstrance of;  L 194 ;  lays  t>cx.. 
the  Emperor  the  act  of  abdica- 
tion, 208;  his  parting  with  Na- 
poleon, 232;  his  orders  for  seiz- 
ing the  Duke  d'Enghien,  134; 
arrives  at  Ettenheim,  336;  ap- 
pointed .  Minister  of  Foreign 
Af&irs,  ii.  134;  his  report  to 
Napoleon,  217;  his  conversation 
with  him,  449 ;  recommends  him 
to  fly  to  America,  iii.  18 

Caux,  M.  de,  his  conversation 
with  Charles  X.,  iv.  367 

Chaboulon,  M.  Fleury  de,  his  in- 
terviews with  Napoleon  at  Elba, 
U. ;  S,  20;  his  mission  to  Basle, 
23^ ;  his  conversation  with  M. 
de  Werner,  228 

Chabrol,  M.  de.  Mayor  of  Paris,  i. 
90,  143;  his  spirited  proclama- 
tion, iL  119;  his  address  to 
Louis  XVHL,  iii.  102 ;  the  king's 
reply  to,  103 

Ch&lons,  arrival  of  Napoleon  at, 
L  37 ;  indecision  of  the  allies  at, 
78 

Chamber  of  Deputies,  its  proceed- 
ings, i.  469 ;  resolution  passed 
by,  ii.  73;  attitude  of  the,  327; 
discussions  on  the  amnesty  law 
in  the,  iii.  336 ;  its  dissolution, 
373;  debates  in,  relative  to  dis- 
turbances in  the  capital,  493; 
stormy  scenes  in  the,  459,  iv. 
114;  Indignation  in  the,  at  the 
motion  of  M.  Clausel  de  Cous- 
sergues,  iiL  460;  violent  alter- 
cation in  the,  46 1 ;  address  of  the, 
iv.  78;  speech  of  Manuel  in, 
against  intervention,  100;  let- 
ter to  the  President  of  the,  105; 
proceedings  of  the  Boyalists  in 
the,  107 ;  protest  of  members  in 
the,  118;  agitation  in  the,  iv.  82 1 ; 
dissolved,  322;  address  of^  to 
the  king,  383;  its  double  mean, 
ing,  384;  carried,  385 

Chamber  of  Peers,  leading  mem- 
bers of  the,  L  458;  address  of 
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the,  466;  meeting  of  the,  iL 
S24;  attitade  of  the,  470;  ef- 
liorti  oa  behetf  of  Ni^eon  in 
tiie,  49S;  oonBvltatMMi  in  the, 
iii.  62;  its  conetitation,  114; 
prooeediagi  in  the,  iy.  76;  dis- 
euMions  in,  on  the  propoeed 
htwt  of  ngoor,  449  ;  flpeedies 
and  Totes  in,  upon  that  fub- 
jeet,  254;  aangoinaiy  teling 
ui  the,  255;  trial  of  Nej  before 
the,  299 

Chamber  of  BepresentatiTei^  their 
choice  of  a  President,  ii.  325; 
Lafayette's  speech  to  the,  456; 
effects  of  it,  457;  proclamation 
of  the,  458 ;  attitude  of  the,  459 ; 
emotion  fsi  Napdeon  on  learning 
its  proceedings,  460;  mission  of 
Lucien  Bonaparte  to  the,  469: 
message  of  Napoleon  to,  470: 
sitting  of,  iii  5;  Tote  of  the,  74 
dosed  against  tiM  Deputies,  94 

Champ  Aubert,  battle  of,  i.  53 

Champ  de  Mai,  the  Emperor's  re- 
ception at  the,  ii.  31B;  address 
of  the  electors  at  the,  to  the 
Emperor,  319;  his  reply,  320; 
troths  at  the,  322 

Chantelauze,  K.  de,  inyited  to  ac- 
cept office,  ir.  407;  reads  the 
preamble  of  the  dictatorship  to 
the  Mng,  411;  his  adyentures, 
521 

Charette,  the  hero  of  La  Vendue, 
1.267 

Charles  IV.,  King  of  Spain,  iii. 
505;  abdicates  in  &Tonr  of  his 
son,  512 

Charles  X.  and  the  Jesnits,  It. 
190;  his  natural  gifts,  265;  his 
porraits  and  amusements,  266; 
his  piety  and  reli^ous  opinions, 
267;  opposes  derical  exactions, 
268 ;  his  private  associates,  269 ; 
secret  court  of,  270;  begins  to 
comprehend  the  difficulties  of 
QoTemment,  271;  auspidous 
state  of  his  aflbirs  on  his  acces- 
sion, 272 ;  his  munificence  to  the 


Duke  d'0rleaas,278;hia  grest 
popularity  on  entering  Pwis^ 
974;  his  i^eech  on  opening  the 
Chambers,  275,  346,  961,  962; 
impditie  measures  propoeed  1^ 
his  ministers,  276;  fats  oorona- 
tion,  289;  fUse  position  of  eome 
of  tiie  pensonages  of  hie  court, 
'290;  amnesty-  promulgated  by, 
291;  enspected  of  JesuitiBm, 
804;  decfine  of  his  popularity 
In  oopsequenoe,  305;  maintsons 
the  dignity  of  France  in  foreign 
countries,  307;  reviews  the  na- 
tional guards,  314;  insults  of 
the  populace  to  his  ministers, 
316;  irritated  feeUngs  at  his 
court,  317;  disbands  i£e  nattonal 
guard,  320;  dissolves  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  323;  visits  the 
camp  at  St.  Omer,'  325 ;  disdains 
his  new  ministiy,  342;  in£g- 
nant  at  the  address  to  him,  346; 
audadous  reply  of  M.  Bertin  to, 
348;  signs  the  ordinance  for 
suppressing  the  Jesuit  esta- 
blishments,  352;  rdigious  fod- 
ing  against  him  and  hia  nnnis- 
ters,  353;  infinence  of  the  €fa- 
zette  de  fnmce  on,  '354,  857; 
power  of  the  ultra  parties  over 
his  mind,  358;  visits  the  Alsa- 
tian provinces,  359;  two  liberal 
laws  proposed  by  his  Govern- 
ment, 364;  he  withdraws  them, 
366;  feds-the  pulse  of  the  army, 
867;  address  in  reply  to  his 
speech,  383;  his  indignation, 
391;  a^oums  the  Chamber, 
392;  his  obstinate  perseverance, 
402,  454;  his  great  joy  at  the 
success  of  the  espedition  to  Al- 
giers, 405;  extteme  measures 
proposed  by,  407,  414;  decidon 
of,  410;  a  critical  moment  in 
his  career,  418;  signs  the  orders 
in  Council,  419;  Ms  immobility 
during  the  revolution,  441 ;  his 
delusive  hopes,  448,  461 ;  learns 
from  Marmont  the  disasters  at 
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Parifl)  460;  if  adyised  to  remove 
the  seat  of  GoTenunent,  463; 
Appointa  a  new  ministry,  464; 
impkxBed  to  reroke  the  ordi- 
nances,  464;  eenda  for  M.  de 
MorteHiart,  466;  his  fatal  im- 
becility, 472  ;  consents  to  revoke 
the  ordiaanoefl,  47d;  his  oon* 
oessions  treated  with  ocmtempt, 
474;  his  flight  to  the  palace  of 
d^anon,  500;  recalls  the  Polig- 
nac  minUitry,  501 ;  discards  them, 
508;  letreate  to  Bambouillet, 
505;  affection  of  his  family  for 
him,  507;  abdicates  in  favour 
of  the  Dnke  de  Bordeaux,  508 ; 
departs  from  Bambouillet,  511 ; 
disbands  his  army,  512;  pro- 
ceeds to  Cherbonrg,  513;  his 
necessities  and  melancholy  jonr- 
a^y,  514;  his  parting  wiOi  his 
gnud,  515;  his  tardy  departore 
ftom  the  empire,  516;  takes  an 
affeotioiiatB  farewell  of  Prince 
PoBgnac,  518;  reaches  Cher- 
bourg with  his  fieimiiy,  523;  em- 
barks for  Scotland,  524 
COiaxlot,  Colonel,  report  to,  i  826 
Chartres,  Duke  of,  his  fidelity  to 
the  DachesB  d*Angouldme,  iv« 
506 
Gbastel,  General,   his   insult  to 

Marmont,  i.  160 
Chateaubriand,  M.  de,  i.  129;  his 
resentment  against  Napoleon, 
181 ;  his  uiqnibliBhed  pamphlet, 
132 ;  his  services  to  the  Bour- 
bons, 133;  hiB  life  and  writiogs, 
B02;  his  '^Genius  of  Chris- 
tiBnity,"  508;  great  popularity 
of  .that  work,  604 ;  the  Napoleon 
of  literature,  506;  his  resigna- 
tion  of  office,  ti6.;  propagation 
of  his  opinions,  507 ;  arrives  at 
Ghent,  ii.  274;  his  disparage- 
ment of  the  Emperor,  i^  his 
interview  with  Louis  XVm., 
iii.  88;  position  of,  371 ;  outrage 
on  bis  patriotism,  385;  his 
qualifications  as  a  statesman,  iv. 


58;  his  embas^  to  London,  59; 
his  relations  with  M.  de  VUl^le, 
60,  137;  deskous  of  attending 
the  Congress  of  Verona,  61, 
136 ;  his  dissimulation  and  ma- 
n<Buvring,  62;  intrigues  of,  66; 
succeeds  M.  de  Montmorency 
as  Minister  for  Foreign  Afbirs, 
71;  decision  of,  74;  his  speech 
on  the  question  of  intervention, 
83;  his  uncertainty  of  mind, 
133;  becomes  tired  of  his  em- 
bassy, 134;  anxious  to  return 
to  Prance,  135;  his  efforts  to 
effect  his  wishes,  li. ;  is  at  length 
successfiil,  138;  his  correspond- 
ence on  Spanish  afOurs,  139 ; 
self-oonsequence  of,  174;  dis- 
missed frcm  office,  180;  deter- 
mines to  retaliate,  181;  his 
cause  advocated  by  the  Jotimal 
des  J[}^at8,  182;  unbecoming 
language  o^  187;  refuses  the 
ministry,  343 ;  goes  as  ambassa- 
dor to  Borne,  347;  invited  by 
the  Duke  d'Orleans  to  the 
Palais  Boyal,  492;  his  inter- 
view with  the  duchess  498; 
his  advice  to  the  duke,  494; 
declines  interfering,  496 

C^umont,  coslition  at»  to  de- 
throne the  Emperor,  L  72 

Cherbourg,  journey  of  Charles  X 
and  royal  fiEunily  to^  iv.  514; 
their  arrival  at,  523 

Christianity,  great  spread  o(  in 
Turkey,  iv.  206 

Clausel,  General,  bravery  of,  ii. 
165;  his  letter  to  the  Bucheis 
d'AngonlSme,  167 

Coatitioo,  false  notions  of  the,  iv. 
92 

Coletta,  General,  the  ftiend  of 
Murat,  iL  251 

Colocotroni,  insurrection  organised 
by,  iv.  219 

Colonna,  the  family  of  the,  iii.  167 

Committees,  insurrectional,  iv.  19 

Cond^,  Prince  o^  particulars  re- 
specting, i.  318;  his  son,  490 
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Ck>iigTegatioxii8t8,  origin  of  the, 
iy.  f89 

Congress  of  Vienna.    See  Vienna 

Conservateur,  and  its  writers,  iii. 
411 

Conspiracy,  a  supposed  military 
one,  iv.  125 

Constant,  Benjamin,  his  denuncia- 
tion of  Napoleon,  ii  73;  his  in- 
t^riew  with  him,  142;  and 
adhesion  to,  144;  remarks  oC 
305;  double  part  played  by, 
309;  his  letter  to  Lafayette, 
811;  his  intervention  between 
the  Chambers  and  Napoleon, 
476 ;  his  interview  with  the  Em- 
peror at  the  Elys^,  477 ;  takes 
leave  of  him,  iii.  16;  his  efforts 
in  favour  of  Ney,  295 ;  his  letter 
to  M.  Decazes,  296;  particulars 
respecting,  iv.  103 

Constantino,  Grand -Duke,  per- 
sonal appearance  of,  i.  95;  in- 
troduces Caulaincourt  to  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  110;  his 
self-denial,  iv.  298;  fraternal 
generosity  of,  300 

Cmistantinople,  singular  position 
of  the  Greeks  at,  iv.  206;  mas- 
sacre at,  222 

Corbi^re,  Minister  for  the  Home 
Department,  iv.  8 

Corsica,  state  of  parties  in,  iii  168 

Corsin,  General  Commandant  of 
Antibes,  ii.  34 

Cortes,  resolve  to  go  to  Calais,  iv. 
144;  compel  the  king  to  accom- 
pany them,  145 

Counol  of  State  convoked  at  the 
Tuileries,  in  1813,  i.  8;  its  reply 
to  the  declaration  of  the  aUies,  ii. 
219 ;  speech  of  Napoleon  to  the, 
308 

Courand,  Captain,  his  desertion  pf 
Mnrat,  iii.  183 

Cousin,  M.,  eloquence  of;  i.  512 


B'Alberg,  Duke,  a  confidant  of 


M.  de  Talleyrand,  i  119;  cha- 
racter of,  139 

Damas,  M.  de,  nommated  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  iv.  184 

D'Ambray,  M.,  appointed  Chan- 
cellor of  France,  L  433;  speech 
of,  463 

D'AngoulSme,  Duchess,  particu- 
lars respecting,  i.  34,  304;  im- 
prisoned in  the  Temple,  305; 
visits  the  Dauphin  in  his  dun- 
geon, 306;  public  o(Hnmisera- 
tion  in  behalf  of,  312 ;  her  treat- 
ment, 813;  liberated,  314;  her 
prepossessing  appearance,  815; 
proceeds  to  Germany,  t&.;  her 
marriage,  316;  assembles  the 
superior  officers  at  Bordeaux,  ii. 
164;  harangues  the  troops,  169, 
171  ;  addraMes  the  national 
guard  and  the  people,  172;  de- 
parts firom  Bordeaux,  and  her 
subsequent  adventures,  174; 
her  dislike  to  Fouch^  ilL  881; 
haughty  conduct  of,  iv.  881 ;  her 
journey  to  BambouiUet,  505; 
insulted  at  D^on,  406;  her  af- 
fecting meeting  with  tiie  king, 
507;  declaration  of;  513 

D'Angouleme,  Duke,  some  ac- 
count o^  i.  302;  disembarks  in 
Spain,  387 ;  warned  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  389;  his  recep- 
tion at  Bordeaux,  391,  iL  162; 
letter  of  Wellington  to,  i.  392; 
journeys  through  La  Yend^ 
487;  hears  of  Napoleon's  land- 
ing, ii.  163;  his  movements,  176 ; 
d^eats  the  imperial  troops,  178; 
convention  entered  into  iv,  179 ; 
embarks  for  Spain,  180;  fldelily 
of  his  army  to,  181;  his  appear- 
ance and  bearing,  iii.  238;  hu- 
mane intervention  o(  263;  de- 
parts for  the  Pyrenees,  iv.  122; 
crosses  the  Bidassoa  with  the 
army,  142;  invests  Cadiz,  146; 
issues  a  protective  ordinance,  t&.; 
his  intrepidity,  147, 498;  nego- 
tiates with  the  Cortes,  148;  bis 
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cordial  reception  of  Ferdinand, 
150;  letters  of  M.  de  Yillele  to, 
on  ibid  affairs  of  the  Peninsula, 
153;  his  opinions  on  the  Spanish 
campaign,  157;  resolves  to  re- 
turn to  France,  158;  his  wisdom 
and  bravery,  168;  his  triumphal 
reception  at  Bins,  169 ;  address 
of  the  Prefect  to^  t^.;  modest 
demeanour  of,  170;  his  cordial 
welcome  hy  the  king,  171 ;  com- 
mand of  the  army  confided  to,  by 
Charles  X.,  274;  agitated  at 
the  turn  of  affairs,  464 ;  scene 
between,  and  Marmont,  499; 
gallant  resolution  6f,  500;  de- 
serted by  his  troops,  502. 
D'Artois,  Count  (brother  of  Louis 
XVm.),  i.  292;  character  of, 
293;  his  flight  from  Versailles, 
in  1789,  294;  present  of  Catha- 
rine II.  to,  295;  visits  all  the 
courts  of  Europe,  t5.;  his  intri- 
gues and  denunciations  against 
the  French  Government,  296; 
retires  to  England,  297;  accused 
of  cowardice,  298 ;  his  amour  with 
Madame  de  Polastron,  299 ;  oath 
taken  by,  300;  becomes  an  al- 
tered character,  301;  his  two 
sons,  the  Dukes  D'AngoulSme 
and  De  Berry,  302 ;  enters 
France,  384;  his  situation  in 
the  midst  of  the  allies,  385;  ad- 
vice of  M.  de  Vitrolles  to,  386 ; 
his  political  principles,  398;  de- 
parts fh>m  Nanc^,  399 ;  arrives 
at  Paris,  400;  his  enthusiastic 
reception,  401;  his  interview 
with  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
402;  nominates  a  Council  of  Go- 
vernment, 403  ;  appoints  com- 
missioners -  general,  404  ;  his 
court  at  the  Tuileries,  437,  iii 
132 ;  his  new  course  of  action,  i. 
489;  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  army  at  Lyons,  ii.  49 ;  de- 
nirts  for  that  city,  51 ;  advice  of 
Fouch6to^  58;  his  oath  of  alle- 
giance  to   the  king,  71 ;  his 


energy  and  activity  at  Lyons, 
78;  his  flight  from  that  city, 
82;  reviews  the  national  guard, 
106;  departs  for  the  Belgian 
frontiers,  159;  his  fkvourites, 
271;  privy  council  o^  276;  las 
demeanour,  281 ;  affection  of  the 
king  for,  iii.  131,  iv.  236;  swears 
to  respect  the  Charter,  iii.  242 ; 
declines  a  vote  of  thsmks  pro- 
I)06ed  to  his  son,  251;  prediction 
o(  373;  his  removal  firom  the 
national  guard,  412;  represen- 
tations of  M.  de  Vitrolles  to,  463 ; 
scene  between  him  and  Louis 
XVIIL,  477;  his  fraternal  soli 
citude  for  the  king,  iv.  241-245, 
present  at  his  death-bed,  252. 
See  Charles  X. 

Dauphin,  horrible  treatment  of,  i. 
306;  visited  by  Harmand  in  his 
dungeon,  307;  his  attenuated 
conation,  308 ;  his  situation 
alleviated,  309;  his  death,  310; 
conjectures  respecting  it,  311 

D*Avaray,  Count,  his  fidelity  to 
the  Count  de  Provence,  1.  257, 
259,  285 

Davoust,  Marshal,  suspected  by 
Napoleon,  ii  230;  dispUced&om 
command,  231 ;  Minister  of  War, 
332;  character  of,  340;  menaces 
of,  iiL  28;  appointed  Comman- 
d^-in-Chie^  59 ;  sends  a  flag  of 
truce  to  Blucher,  69 ;  his  troops 
retire  behind  the  Loire,  115;  Iris 
orders  of  the  day,  116 ;  his  army 
disbanded,  123 

Decaen,  General,  recommends  sub- 
mission to  Napoleon,  ii.  166 

Decazes,  M,  undertakes  to  dismiss 
the  Chamber  of  Bepresentatives, 
iii.  93;  in  favour  with  the  king, 
136;  particulars  relative  to,  i6.; 
his  personal  appearance,  138; 
his  mind  and  character,  139, 
475;  his  capabilities,  140;  his 
conversations  with  the  king, 
141,  478;  his  unpopularity  with 
the  ultra-royalists,  369;   royal 
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ficvwvr  to  his  furSky,  368;  posi- 
tion oit  413,  43»  interrogates 
Loairel,  457;  aoenMriaopaagMnat, 
459, 46S;  Louis  AVlU,  is  weged 
to  dismiss  him,  476;  his  wtire- 
ment,  479;  ai^inted  ambas- 
sador to  liondon,  480;  his  line 
of  poli<7,  481 

DelTino,  the  Fadm  of,aB8a«nnated, 
IT.  215 

D'EngUen,  Bake,  L  28;  his  per- 
sonal appearance,  321;  his  life 
at    Ettenheim,    322,   396;    his 
grandfiither^s  adnce  to,    323; 
snspicions   against,    325,    326; 
deliberations  for   seizing,   330; 
Napoleon's  orders  to  that  ef^t, 
833;   strati^ms   for   eflfecting 
his  capture,  335;  his  house  sur- 
rounded hy  French  troops,  337 ; 
taken  and  disarmed,  338;  car- 
ried oif  in  a  peasant's  cart,  340; 
his  journey  to  Strasbourg,  341; 
conTerses  urith  Colond  Chariot, 
342;  journal  kept  by,  343;  his 
letters  to  the  JMooess  Chailotte 
de  Bohan,  345,  355;  describes 
his   imprisonment,    347;    sud- 
denly remored  to  Paris,  350; 
committed   to   the    prison    at 
Vincennes,  852;   his  treatment 
there,  353;   orders  for  his  im. 
mediate  trial,  359,  361;   sum- 
moned b^re  the  Judge- Advo- 
ci^  364;  his  replies  to  inter- 
rogatories   put    to   Mm,   365; 
soucits  an  interview  with  the 
First  Consul,  366;  brought  be- 
fore the  mititiuy  tribunal,  367; 
his  condemnation,  369;  prepa- 
rations for  his  execution,  370; 
converses  with  Ideut.   Noirot, 
371;   sentence  of  death   com- 
municated to,   374;   his   love- 
message,  375;  his  execution  and 
interment,  376;  fidelity  of  his 
dog,  t&.;  guilt  of  Napoleon,  in 
regard  to,  377, 379;  Murat  takes 
no  part  in  his  murder,  ii.  236 
^'Erlon,  Brouet,  deception  prac-  | 


tiaad  by,  ii  Gl;  anestod,  64; 
absence  o^  370;  oanses  of  the 
delay  in  his  arrival,  372 
lyfitensses,  IL,  proposi^n  «lf,  iv. 

411 
Dictatorial  laws,  debates  on  the, 

iii.490 
Didier,  h»  personal  appeanmce, 
iii  347;  peculiarities  of;  848; 
his  previous  lifo,  349;  his  con- 
nexion witii  the  Orleans  party, 
850;   his  attempt  at  Qvraioble, 
351;     Ms    proclamationB     and 
nocturnal  meetings,  352;  acti- 
Tity  of  Ms  agent^  353;  heads 
the  oonspiratOTs,  854;  rout  and 
flight  of,  356 ;  execution  of  some 
of  his  associates,  358;  proclama- 
tion iigainst,  359;  his  wander- 
ings with  Ms  acoomplices,  862; 
is  betrayed  and  arrested,  863; 
bis  demeanour  in  prison,  364; 
his  exBcotion,  365 
Doctrinaire  parly,  birtii  of  the^ 
'  iii.  372,  382,  486 
Donnadieu,  Genial,  anecdote  o^ 
iii.  355;   defeats  the  conaiora- 
tors,  356;  imbeooming  conduct 
of,  357 
D'Orieans,  Duke  o(  some  account 
of,  i  316;  at  the  Palais  BqvsX, 
486;  Ms  embarrassing  positfton, 
ii.  50;  Ms  departure  for  Lyona^ 
51;  his  cold  reoeption  in  tiiat 
dty,  78;  his  hopes  disappointed, 
11 1 ;  is  reconciled  with  the  king, 
253 ;  proceeds  to  England,  If.  157 ; 
suspicious  conduct  of,  267;  re- 
turns to  France,  iii.  252;  his 
supposed  connexion  with  Didier, 
350;  Mb  alleged  complicity,  367; 
populari^  of,  iv.  191;  munifi. 
cence  of  Charles  X.  to,  273 
Dresden,  battie  ol^  ii  246 
Drouot,  General,  panic  amox^bis 

soldiers,  IL  33 
Du  Cayla,  Countess,  attractions 
of,    ilL    464;    her   origin  and 
causes  of  her  fiivour,  465;  let- 
ters 01^  470;  interviews  of  the 
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Viflooont  de  la  Eochefoucaiild 
with,  471,iv*  249 ;  orertures  made 
to,  iii. 472; poflition of,  473;her 
interviewB  with  Louis  JLVJJJL., 
474,  IT.  240;  tbe  ^ng'*  dtepoei- 
tion  towBidfl  her,  iii  475;  in- 
creaPBg  fltTour  oi^  iv.  190;  mti- 
macy  of  Loms  XVlil.  with,  197 ; 
diateaa  of  St.  Oven  pwchaiaed 
for,  196;  peenniary  piesents  to, 
199;  the  king^  oofrespondeiice 
with,  200;  t^  agent  of  several 
intrigues,  201;  her  finTomitism 
the  salject  of  animadyeieion, 
202;  her  last  visit  to  Ae  dying 
monarcAi,  250;  proviaion  made 
for  her,  254 

Dumoulin,  an  actiYe  partaaan  of 
Kap<^eon,  ii.  36,  44 

Dumoariez,  General,  suspected,  L 
327,  342;  letter  of  Wellington 
to,  ilL  50 

Dapin,  M.,  his  motion  rejected,  ii. 
326;  speech  of,  xiL  6 

Dupont,  General,  MmisterofWar, 
i.  153 

Doras,  Dachess  de,  society  in  her 
saloons,  i  519 


Eoole,  Polytechnique,  example  of 
tiie  pupils  at  the,  iy.  435 

Elba,  preparations  for  the  depar- 
ture of  Napoleon  to,  i  212;  his 
speculations  regarding,  217;  his 
arrival  at,  ii.  8;  some  account  of 
the  island  and  its  inhabitants, 
9;  Napoleon's  life  tiiere,  10;  his 
departure  from,  23 

Election,  debates  on  the  law  o^ 
iii  484 

Elys^  palace  of,  Napoleon's  ar- 
rival at,  after  his  dd'eat  at 
Waterloo,  ii  446;  some  account 
of  the  structure,  447;  concourse 
of  people  around  the,  465 

Emery,  surgeon,  nussion  of,  ii.  37 

England,  state  of  political  parties 
In,  in  1813,  i  287;  policy  of,  as 
regards  Portugal,  iv.  307 


Est^ve,  General,  column  under,  ii 
300 

Eti»me,  M.,  address  to  the  king, 
drawn  up  by,  iv,  383 

Eugene,  Prince,  hdd  in  check,  i  33 

Europe,  new  arrangement  of,  by 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  ii.  169; 
revival  of  a  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence in,  iii.  502 

Excelmans,  General,  particulars 
respecting,  i.  484;  attempted 
arrest  of,  485;  character  of,  ii 
121;  a  consummate  soldier,  408; 
bold  attempt  of,  409;  his  propo- 
sition to  Napoleon,  iii.  24,  35; 
heroism  of,  67 


Fabvier,  Colonel,  atde-de-camp  to 
Marmont,  i  164;  his  astonish- 
ment, 166;  chief  of  the  army  of 
insurrection,  iv.  124,  130;  pro- 
ceedings of  the  corps  under,  131 ; 
defeated  by  General  Vallin,  132; 
his  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
Greece,  227;  solicits  aid  from 
the  Prench  GU>vemment,  on  be- 
half of  that  countiy,  228 

Pauche-Borel,  letter  i^  Pouchy  to, 
ii.266 

Pavras,  Manjuis  de^  condemned  to 
death,  i.  255 

P^^^s,  their  address  to  Napoleon, 
ii.  313;  his  reply,  314;  an  un- 
disciplhied  mob,  440 

Feltre,  Duke  de,  letter  of  Welling- 
ton to,  iii.  51 

Perdinand,  Sing  of  Naples,  cha- 
racter of,  iii.  197;  issues  orders 
for  Murat's  trial,  199 ;  Wot  upon 
the  reign  of,  208;  his  pursuits, 
528;  transfers  ^e  government 
to  his  son,  530;  his  interview 
with  General  Pepe,  533  ;  his 
father  abdicates  in  his  favour, 
512;  imprisoned  by  Napoleon, 
513;  his  return  to  power, 
514 ;  system  of  terror  pursued 
by,  515;  coerced  by  the  revo- 
lutionists,  519 ;    critical  posi- 
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tion  of,  520,  iy.  46;  compelled 
to  retire  to  Seville,  143;  and 
thenoe  to  Cadiz,  145;  liberation 
of,  149;  his  dissimulation,  150; 
his  cordial  reception  by  the 
Doke  d'AngoulSme,  ib. ;  abject 
snbmission  of  the  Spaniards  to, 
151 

Ferrand,  M.,  appointed  to  the  post- 
office,  i.  435;  speech  of,  464 

F^thim,  the  slave  of  AH  Pacha,  iv. 
231 

Flahaut,  M.  de,  aide-de-camp  to 
Napoleon,  ii.  357  ;  advice  of, 
442 ;  mission  of^  iii.  27  ;  his 
spirited  reply  to  Davoust,  28 

Fontainebleau,  arrival  of  Napoleon 
at,  i.  lOS;  treaty  of,  201;  re- 
marks on  it,  207;  Napoleon  re- 
fhses  to  sign  it,  208 

Fontane,  M.  de,  the  poet,  an  adept 
in  flattery,  L  16;  phrase  of,  18; 

.  his  desertion  of  Ni^leon,  216; 
his  eloquence  and  attainments, 
509 

Fouch^  policy  of  Napoleon,  with 
regard  to,  i.  115;  presents  a 
memoir  to  the  king,  437 ;  letters 
circulated  by,  528;  his  interview 
with  the  Covaat  d'Artois,  ii.  58; 
intrigues  of,  61,  220,  285;  ap- 
pointed Minister  of  generalFoIice, 
136;  his  character  and  schemes, 
137 ;  hypocrisy  of,  138;  audacity 
of,  225  ;  suspected  by  Napoleon, 
226 ;  his  counter-plots,  229  ; 
commended  to  Louis  XVin^ 
273;  his  letter  to  Fauche-Borel, 
286;  results  of  his  intrigues, 
287 ;  his  negotiation  with  Suzan- 
net,  296;  rupture  between  nim 
and  Napoleon,  330;  decision  of 
the  Emperor  respecting,  343; 
his  temerity  and  audacity,  844; 
fedse  reports  circuUited  by,  444; 
his  secret  negotiations,  453 ; 
recommends  Napoleon  to  abdi- 
cate, 482 ;  receives  the  act  of 
abdication,  487 ;  reads  it  to  the 
Assembly,    488 ;    proceedings 


consequent  thereon,  489;  ap- 
pointed President  of  the  Pro- 
visional Grovemment,  iii.  2;  his 
secret  and  public  policy,  3 ;  sends 
plenipotentiaries  to  the  head- 
quarters of  Wellington  and 
Blucher,  to  treat  for  peace,  12; 
conducts  a  triple  negotiation  at 
the  same  time,  14;  his  misrepre- 
sentations to  M.  de  Vitrolles,  15 ; 
laconic  reply  of,  16;.  his  recep- 
tion of  Becker,  26;  his  schemes 
in  favour  of  the  Bourbons,  58; 
his  reply  to  Camot,  61 ;  his 
interview  with  Wellington,  75; 
visits  Louis  XVIIL,  76,  82;  his 
numerous  supporters,  77 ;  re- 
pugnance of  the  Duchess  d'An- 
goul6me  to,  81;  his  advice  to 
the  king,  83;  his  reception  by 
the  courtiers,  86;  his  prepara- 
tion>  for  the  entry  of  the  king 
into  Paris,  89;  his  reply  to 
Camot,  95;  ambition  o^  110; 
difficulties  of  his  policy,  1 1 1 ;  his 
opinions  of  the  Bourbons,  112; 
his  manceuvres  to  alarm  the 
king,  142,  215;  his  dismissal 
decided  upon,  144,  214;  list  of 
proscriptions  drawn  up  by,  145; 
his  warning  and  assistance  to 
the  proscribed,  146;  loses  his 
popularity,  148,  217;  reports  of, 
216;  his  position  and  marriage, 
218;  his  exile  to  Austria,  220; 
his  death,  and  review  of  his 
career,  221 

Fojr,  General,  biographical  par- 
ticulars respecting,  iiL  429  ; 
speeches  of,  436,  491 ;  his  death, 
iv.  291;  filial  piety  of;  292;  his 
splendid  Amend,  293;  provision 
for  his  children,  294 

France,  entry  of  the  allied  armies 
into»  1. 32;  strength  of  the  armies 
o(  35;  exhausted  state  o^  36; 
national  apathy  in,  45 ;  power  of 
public  opinion  in,  158;  on  the  fu- 
ture government  of,  407 ;  revival 
of  literature  in,  497,  499;  the 
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literati  of,  512;  nniyenal  stupor 
in,  on  the  return  of  Napoleon,  ii 
55, 66 ;  Orleanistoonspiracyin  the 
army  of,  60,  63;  manifeBtations 
of  the  constitutional  party  in,  64 ; 
agitated  state  of,  812;  retrospect 
o^  under  the  revolution,  211; 
public  opinion  in,  after  the  defeat 
of  Napoleon,  212;  spirit  of  the 
elections  in,  in  1815,  213;  atti- 
tude of,  332;  occupied  by  foreign 
troops,  iii.  121;  result  of  tibe 
elections  in,  143;  situation  of 
the  south  of,  267;  vindictive 
feeling  throughout,  333;  politi- 
cal excitement  in,  344;  organi- 
sation of  secret  societies  in,  368; 
the  doctrinaire  party  in,  372; 
elections  in,  375;  new  electoral 
laws  in,  377, 437;  its  evacuation 
proclaimed,  387 ;  conflicting 
parties  in,  410;  the  public  press 
in,  t6. ;  the  liberal  party  in,  436 ; 
her  policy  towards  Italy,  536; 
Carbonarism  in,  542;  tidings  of 
Napoleon's  death  received  in, 
544;  meddling  of  the  church 
party  in,iv.  12;  intervention  of, 
in  respect  to  Spain,  49,  88 
army  of  observation  in,  90 
dangers  that  threaten  her,  91 
the  expeditionary  army  o^  120, 
effect  of  the  Spanish  war  on  the 
internal  policy  of,  172;  influence 
of  the  Greek  insurrection  in, 
204;  electoral  agitation  in,  406 

Franceschetti,  Oeneral,  sent  to 
Ajaecio,  iii.  175 

Frayssinous,  M.  de,  his  religious 
discourses,  iv.  188  *,  one  of  the 
promoters  of  the  Congrega- 
tionists,  189 

French,  character  of  the,  iii.  209 

Funds,  Bill  for  the  reduction  of 
the,iY.  176;  thrown  out,  178 

G. 

Gazette  de  France^  its  influence 

on  Charles  X.,  iv.  354-357 
Genoude,  M.  de,  influence  of^  iv. 


355 ;  particulars  respecting,  t&. ; 
his  marriage,  356 

Georges,  arrested  at  Paris,  L  328 

Gerard,  General,  ii.  353;  orders  of 
Napoleon  to,  360;  critical  posi- 
tion oft  361 

Ghent,  indecisions  at,  ii.  279 

Gilly,  General,  convention  pro- 
posed by,  ii.  179 

Girard,  General,  his  gallantly  and 
death,  ii.  363 

Girardin,  Cowat  de,  despatched  to 
Paris,  i.  81 ;  an  intrepid  officer, 
iv.  465;  his  efforts  in  favour  of 
the  king,  468 

Godoy,  Prince  of  the  Peace,  iii 
505;  his  great  influence,  506  ; 
his  secret  treaty  with  Napo- 
leon, 507;  popular  exasperation 
against,  510;  his  oonceahnent 
and  discovery,  511 

Gouault,  M.  de,  his  execution,  L 
60  • 

Gourgaud,  Colonel,  mission  of,  L 
184;  his  devotion  to  Napoleon, 
iii.  34;  sent  to  England,  43 

Greece,  agitated  state  o^  iv.  203, 
205;  influence  of  the  insurreo- 
tionin,  on  France,  204 ;  breaking 
out  of  the  revolution  in,  219; 
Lord  Byron's  efforts  in  the 
cause  o]^  226 ;  exertions  of 
G^eral  Fabvier  in,  227;  fa- 
vourable disposition  of  the 
French  Government  towards, 
228;  convention  in  favour  of, 
322,  331 

Greeks,  their  singular  position  at 
Constantinople,  iv.  206;  their 
commercial  prosperity,  209; 
look  to  Europe  to  assist  them, 
210;  massacre  ol^  222;  their 
naval  victories  over  the  Turks, 
223;  European  enthusiasm  in 
their  ^vour,  225 

Gr^ire,  election  o^  iii  428;  dis- 
cussion respecting,  434,  his  re- 
jection, 435 

Grenoble,  entry  of  Napoleon  into^ 
ii.  45;  insurrection  at,  iii.  351 
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much  of  the  ecNHpimton  vpcm, 
under  Didier^  S64;  mktMiee  of 
the  anlhocitin  at»  aS5;  execs- 
tioii8at,S58-36l 

Gbtonchgr,  MTshal,  letter  of  Hepo- 
leon  to,  ii  180;  orcien  of  Niq;K>- 
leon  to^  356,  S8a»  saSf  morcfaee 
on  WsTxes,  377  ;  h»  despstok 
to  Napoleon,  386;  morenwats 
0^  408;  difierenoesof  opoMiB  m 
hJB  camp,  409;  eaaroan  oi,  410; 
smipEMe  of  Napokeon  a*  hiar 
rtnnee»411 

Gaiaot)  M^  aniTea  at  Ghent,  ii. 
274;  particulan  leepeefeiDg^  iv. 
379;  MTupftM  dj  448 

Gwmmithf'  diopa  ai  IWa  pil- 
laged, ir.  434 


Haguenan,  coaferenoeB  at,  liL  52 

Haiconrt,  Bake  of,  lef^  of  Loniff 
XVIIL  to,  i.  270 

Harel,  Commandant  of  tbe  Outle 
of  Ylnoemies^  i  352 

fiortense^  Qneen,  disoghter  of 
Josephine,  i.  524;  meetinga  at 
her  residence,  525 ;  attempts  to 
gain  over  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der, ii.  215 

Hctham,  Adm&al,  Ids  reception 
of  Napoleon,  iii  45 

Hbogomnont,  attack  on,  li.  394  ; 

•  the  battle  of;  895;  confiagration 
at,  396 

Hnllin,  president  of  the  militazj 
tribunal,  i.  367 

Hundred  Days,  rerietr  of  the,  ni. 
97 

Hutchmson,  3fadame»  implores 
the  Doke  of  Wellington  to  in- 
tercede fbr  Nejr^  iil  320 


Twitemaity  Lawy  diaciuwigttettlfci^ 
iT.284;  itafinanciaiadTaBlageB, 
285;  determined  oppesitaoa  to 
it^286;  toamph  of  the,  28ft 

IpsOuxtiy  Frince^someaecQitat  of. 


IT.  208;  iBiaieelion  hetOtAhy^ 
211;  hia  defeat  and  dealh,  221 
Ita^,  lensir  of  her  past  caieer, 
iii  522;  enooeona  opkuooa  re- 
•pectiny,  682;  leccpUiiii  ef  tiie 
I!Kiicht  levoliiiioii  io,  5M;  po- 
Vky  of  NapoieoA  m,  525;  Oar- 
hoBarisniB,  626;  agHationa  in, 
534;mlcrTeDtiflooftheNovtheni 
B>wera  in  the  aflhira  of,  535; 
pelley  of  Fnaioe  towazda,  536 


Jao^uea,  Chevriier,  aneited,  i  339 
Janfiia,  ianeated  bf  the  TQrk%  iv. 

222 
teuaaaziea^  infhwtwe  ef  tlie^  iv. 

212 
Jancovrt,  M»  de^  seme  account  of, 

L132 
Ja^v  eloqiient  speech  o^  a.  472* 
Jesoita,  ininenee  of  the,  m.  488; 

Oteir  poU^,  48»;  sappresaioii  of 

their  eetabMahment^iT.  35» 
Joaqphjne,  Smpeess,  ialereeaaion 

of;  i  380 
Jommtd  dm  JUbmttj  ita  inflneme, 

ir.  182;  aROgaooe  of  one  ef  its 

profsietora^  348;  laige  auhai- 

dieapaidla^  Si8t  oppositioBof 

tfietS75. 
JvamtheGvlfo^iLdft 


Eallennamiy  Marshal,  impetnous 
charge  ei^iL390f  iato^idilQreft 
371 

Eonrchid  Pacha,  hi'veata  Jaadna, 
iT,229i;  treadbexy oi;2a» 

Kmdenes^  Mwhiue^  F^^^  8^  ^ 
22 

L. 

Laftadej^  Ccdend^  aainnr  es- 
cape e^  1  2»;  defection  ei;  iL 
4«,  9»feEnr  ^  372;  illnates 
of,  441 ;  his  speech  in  £EiTOur  of 
Napoleon,  495;  tumult  excited 
hgr  %  496;  hia  ^riideDee  in  the 
Assemhly,  49?;.  Ma  jovM^to 
Pazis^  iiL  27l;.ftU»  in.  wiO^  « 
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q^,  372 ;  flR«ttea»  973 ;  fate  trial, 
974;  Ins  eTganiiniiticm,  275;  his 
deftiiee^  276;  eflboto  pfoduoed 
bjift,  278$  coodemned  to  death, 
979 ;  efforts  of  his  family  to 
safe  hiDiy  280$  grief  and  de^Mdr 
of  his  motfaer,  282$  taksen  to  the 
place  of  oceeiitloii,  t6.;  his  hut 
iiKiraeBt8,S88$  his  death,  284 

La  Bene  Alliaaoei»  Eum  of,  ii.  389 

lAUsbal,  the  Spuush  General, 
escapes  in  ^sgnise  to  Eranoe, 
IT.  148 

Iiahouidofunaie^  M«  de,  chanioter 
0^  IT* 372;  his  retixement  from 
tiie  Miitfstiy,  377 

I^  Coot  de  lYance^  noctomal 
airind  of  Hapoieoa  at^  i.  JOS 

Lafayette,  political  perition  of,  ii. 
65;  hastens  to  FMris,  66;  oheer- 
TRtionB  of  Constant  to^  309;  his 
xeplgr,  811;  his  laoone  answer 
to  Napoleon,  328;  charaeter 
and  attitude  of,  454;  his  spotch 
to  the  Chamber  of  Bepresrafta- 
th^es,  456;  his ingratitade,  458; 
his  propositions,  ift.;  fimitiess 
harangue  o(  iiL  94$  his  poHtieal 
opixdcmSft  it.  16;  disappoint- 
mentsoC  17;  his  persererancc, 
18 ;,  pious  delays  of,  21 ;  his 
journey  towards  Beft^  22; 
narrow  escape  of,  96;  inez- 
eosahle  oondnetof^  40;  his  popu- 
larity at  Lyons,  876;  enthusiasm 
for,  at  Puis,  451  ;  estabfi^es 
himsrif  at  the  H6tel  de  ViUe, 
469 

Lafitte,  the  great  Parisian  banker, 
his  interriew  with  Marraont, 
IT.  445;  meeting  at  his  hoase, 
450 

Laforit,  M.  dev  MEaiBtarof  Voieign 
Ai&irs,  i.153 

Eagarde,  General,  asaassiaated  at 
Nisnes»ifi.9M 

La  Haie  Sainte,  canied  by  the 
French, iL  396;  stormed  by  Ney, 
419 

Laia<  H.  de^  Depvty  from  Bor- 


dean,.  1   17;    adnicates  the 

cause  of  the  people,  20;  his 
sfttrited  address,  21;  his  noUe 
reply  to  Sarary,  24 ;  anger  of 
Napoleon  towards,  26;  ap- 
pointed President  of  the  Legis- 
lative body,  467;  qseeches  o^ 
479;  ii.  72;  iii  244;  protest  of, 
ii.  175;  nominated  Presidaot  of 
.the  Assembly,  liL  243 

Lamazqne^  General,  fivoes  imder, 
iL335 

Lamartine^  M.,  appointed  Minister 
Plenipotentkry  to  €tapeece,  It. 
387;  his imterriew  with  Chariea 
X,388 

iMobrechts,  M.^  i.  147;  his  pro- 
position to  the  senate,  148 

Lunennais,  M.  de,  popularity  of 
his  writings,  L  511 

Lamothe^  his  report  rdatiTS  to  the 
Bake  drBnghein^  L  326 

Lands  and  Property^  confiscated 
tothenatk)ii,i.476 

Lanjuinaia,  elected  Preaidflnt  of 
the  Chamber  of  Bepnaenta- 
tlre%  xL  39& 

La  B^le,  the  twin«  o(;  iiL  268; 
ezecated,269 

La  Boche-Serrii^  oonffict  at|  ii. 
302 

La  Bothdene^  battieoi;  i  48 

Las  Cases,  his  adherence  to  Napo- 
leoD,  iii  22;  hia  interview  with 
Cmtain  MaitTand,  40 

Lavalette,  trial  o^ iii  288;  effixrts 
to  save  him,  289;  attempta  of 
Marmontishisbdia]i^29Q;  his 
esciqra,291 

I*  Tend^  intrignea  of  Fouch^ 
in,  ii  285;  insorredioaa  in, 
287-289 

La.  ViUette,  coandl  of  war  at»  iii. 
6a 

Li^bach,  congresa  OC,  iii  538 

Laynonard,  M.  de,  his  report  in 
fiiTour  of  the  press,.  L  472 

Leeonrbev  General^  army  voder, 
ii384 

Leooart,G«Deia],  killed,  ii  85& 
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Lefebm,  Manhal,  obsefTBtUm  o^ 
i.  174 

Legitlatiye  Assembly,  oanroca* 
tion  of,  i.  11;  opeidng  of  the, 
12;  speech  of  Napoleon  to  the, 
13;  address  of  the,  466;  M. 
Lain6  nominated  President  of 
the,  467 

Leopold,  Prince,  refuses  the  crown 
of  Greece,  iv.  403 

Lichtenstein,  Prince,  sent  to  de- 
mand a  suspnsion  of  arms,  i.  63 

Ligny,  intrepi4it7of  Gerard  at,  IL 
361;  battle  of,  363 

Lille,  devotion  of  the  national 
gaaxd  of,  to  Louis  XVUI.,  ii. 
155  ;  departure  of  the  king 
from,  156 

Lobau,  General,  ordered  to  ad- 
yance  upon  St.  Lambert,  ii.  400; 
encounters  the  Prussians,  412 

Loire,  withdrawal  of  the  French 
troops  behind  l^e,  iii  115 

Loufs  XVIIL,  prestige  in  favour 
o^  L  134,  143;  his  agents  and 
emissaries,  266;  his  letter  to 
Charette,267 ;  correspondence  oi^ 
with  the  European  sovereigns, 
268;  numifesto  of,  on  the  death 
of  the  dauphin,  269 ;  his  letter  to 
the  Duke  of  Harcourt,  270  ;  his 
habits  when  ait  Verona,  272  ; 
quits  that  town,  273;  his  letter 
to  Pichegru,  ib,;  attempted  as- 
sassination of,  274 ;  his  miniature 
court  lit  Blankenbourg,  275; 
fruitless  intrigues  o^  276;  hospi- 
tality of  the  Emperor  Paul  to, 
277;  his  letter  to  Pope  Pius 
'VII.,278i  forced  to  quit  Mittau, 
280;  his  protests  against  the 
acts  of  Napoleon,  281 ;  his 
return  to  Mittau,  after  the 
murder  of  the  Emperor  Paul, 
282;  his  interview  with  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  and  de- 
parture for  England,  283 ;  some 
account  of  his  residence  there, 
284;  his  favourite  retreat  of 
Hartwell,  286;  his  enlightened 
views,  287,  381;  character  and 


personal  appearance  of^  289; 
sails  for  Enmoe,  383 ;  proclaimed 
at  Bordeaux,  391-2;  recognised 
as  King  of  France,  397 ;  his  just 
ideas  of  Talleyrand,  406  ;  the 
Abb^  de  Montesquiou's  advice 
to,  408;  visited  at  Hartwell  by 
Pozzo  di  Borgo^  409;  his  entry 
into  London,  410;  his  acknow- 
ledgments to  the  Prince  Begent, 
41 1 ;  his  reception  at  Calai^  412 ; 
enthusiasm  of  the  French  in  his 
favour,  413,  430,  iii  100;  advice 
of  Talleyrand  to,  i.  414;  stops  at 
the  chlLteau  of  Compi^gne,  ib.i 
meets  a  deputation  of  the 
marshals  of  France,  415;  and 
also  oC.the  legislative  body,  416; 
effect  of  these  deputations  on  his 
mind,  417;  his  spirited  reply  to 
the  Bussian  Czar,  419;  refuses 
to  accept  a  constitution  from  the 
Senate,  423;  goes  to  the  chateau 
of  St.  Ouen,  424;  address  of 
Talleyrand  to,  in  the  name  of 
the  Senate,  424;  his  declaration 
of  principles,  426;  its  enthu- 
siastic reception  by  the  people, 
427;  his  entry  into  Paris,  430, 
iii.  99:  constitutes  his  ministry, 
i.  433;  memoir  presented  to,  by 
Fouchet,  437;  military  house- 
hold o^  441;  appoints  commis- 
sioners to  determine  the  basis  of 
a  constitution,  444;  signs  the 
charter  of  1814, 445;  his  treaty 
of  peace  with  the  allied  sove- 
reigns, 453;  his  speeches  on  the 
op^iing  of  the  Chambers,  461, 
iii.  238, 414, 461 ;  financial  mea- 
sures presented  to,  i.  474;  mu- 
nificent grant  to,  475;  his  good 
diplomacy,  492;  social  and  con- 
versational talents  o^  516,  iv. 
196;  his  intercourse  with  Barras, 
i.  529 ;  his  proceedings  on  hearing 
of  the  landing  of  Napdeon,  ii. 
48;  assembles  the  Council  of 
Ministers,  t&.;  his  preparations 
for  defence,  49;  address  to^  67; 
his  manifestoes,  68;  his  speech 
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in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  69 ; 
impressioD  made  by  it,  70;  last 
coimcil  oilns  ministers,  110;  liis 
ordinance  to  close  the  sitting  of 
the  Chambers,  HI;  his  midnight 
departure  from  the  Tuileries, 
113;  his  private  papers  left  be- 
hind, 150;  his  moyements,  152; 
his  reception  in  the  north,  153; 
situation  of  his  troops,  154;  de- 
votion of  the  National  Guard 
of  Lille  to,  156;  he  quits  that 
city,  ib,i  establishes  lumself  at 
Ghent,  158;  his  intercourse  with 
Talleyrand,  193;  his  court  at 
Ghent,  266;  forms  his  govern- 
ment, 270;  suspects  Talleyrand, 
273;  indecision  at  the  court  of, 
279;  his  private  life  at  Ghent, 
280;  report  of  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand to,  283;  dismisses  M.  de 
Blacas,  iii.  54;  his  proclamations, 
li5,  56;  arrives  at  Cambray, 
56;  conflicting  feelings  of,  79; 
his  final  decision,  80;  bis  inter- 
yiew  with  Fouch^  82;  advice 
to  him,  83;  address  of  M.  de 
Chabrol  to,  102;  his  reply,  103; 
enters  the  Tuileries,  104;  demon- 
-  strations  of  loyalty  to,  105;  dif- 
ficulties of  his  position,  106, 334; 
exigencies  of,  108 ;  his  per- 
plexities, 122;  despair  of,  126; 
his  feelings  towards  Talleyrand, 
127,  222;  his  friendships,  130; 
character  of  the  members  of  his 
family,  131;  his  conversation 
with  M.  Decazes,  141 ;  Fouch^*s 
manoeuvres  to  alarm  him,  142; 
decides  on  dismissing  Talley- 
rand and  Fouch^,  144,  214; 
Murat  seeks  an  asylum  from, 
154;  Fouch^s  reports  to,  216; 
dismisses  his  ministry,  225: 
offers  the  Duke  of  Richelieu  the 
Presidency  of  the  Council,  226; 
his  new  ministry,  230;  opens 
the  Chambers,  237,  376;  effect 
of  his  speech  on  the  ultra- 
Boy  alists,  241 ;  his  family  swear 
4j 


to  respect  the  charter,  242;  sanc- 
tions the  law  of  rigour  proposed 
by  the  government,  247;  recon- 
ciled with  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
253;  humane  character  of,  269, 
323;  will  of  Marie  Antoinette^ 
brought  to,  339 ;  closes  the 
Chambers,  and  modifies  the 
ministry,  345 ;  dissolves  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  373;  con- 
fidential narrative  of,  388 ;  resig- 
nation of  his  ministers,  400;  lus 
interview  with  the  Duke  de 
Richelieu,  401 ;  letter  of  the  duke 
to  him,  402;  new  peers  created 
by,  418;  his  cordial  conversation 
with  his  brother,  430;  his  speech 
on  the  public  safety,  433;  the 
Duke  de  Berry's  dying  request 
to,  454;  his  grief  on  the  death 
of  his  nephew,  458;  his  age  and 
infirmities,  464 ;  his  intimacy 
with  Madame  du  Cayla,  474,  iv. 
197, 254;  his  disposition  towarda 
her,  iii.  475;  melancholy  visit 
to  him,  476 ;  defends  M.  Decazes^ 
477 ;  scene  between  him  and  the 
Count  d'Artois,  ibr,  his  inter- 
view with  M.  Decazes,  478; 
appoints  him  ambassador  to 
London,  480;  his  joy  on  the 
birth  of  the  Duke  de  Boideaux, 
500;  beset  with  dangers,  iv.  41; 
his  moderate  opinions,  48;  his 
speech  on  the  war,  75;  appreiien- 
sions  of,  78;  new  laws  proposed 
by,  177 ;  his  dismissal  of  Cha- 
teaubriand, 180;  splendour  of  his 
reign,  192;  daily  routine  of  his 
court,  193;  takes  carriage  exer- 
cise, 194;  his  affecting  visit  to 
Versailles,  195;  purchases  the 
chftteauof  St.  Guen  for  Madame 
du  Cayla,  198 ;  and  pays  for  it  by 
weekly  instalments,  199;  his  cor- 
respondence with  her,  200 ;  public 
animadversions  on  his  conduct, 
202;  court  anecdotes  respecting, 
203;  his  last  illness,  235;  his  re- 
flections on  his  approaching  dis- 
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fiolutioo^  a86(  u^xMHioe  of  M.  de 
ViU^  oy«B»  237;  Im  fortotode 
aad  oowng^  838 ;  maiBtaim  his 
^gnity  to  the  lurt,  289 ;  his 
n^id  decUM»  240;  z«fiise»  all 
qMritiial  aid,  2>lil,  246;  i^Ulo- 
lophieaLstadiea  of,  242;  his  al- 
tantioft  to  iMvine  wonhiiv  249; 
lus  pioua  ooeditatioQs,  244 ;  intcar- 
▼iew  of  M,  da  la  BmciNfon- 
caold  with,  247;  coasents  to  see 
MadaaBeduCaarU,248;  hisfinal 
intenriew  wil^  that  ladj,  260; 
is  induced  to  reoeire  the  cooaok- 
tiona  of  reUgioo^  251;  his  last 
v^Nrds  to  his  fiunily,  252;  his 
death,  253;  his  fimenU^  256;  a 
glance  at  his  life  and  reign,  256; 
his  great  mental  acguiremeats, 
257 ;  his  modes^  in  retirement, 
258;  his  cultivated  .mind,  259; 
great  difficulties  of  his  reign,  260 ; 
exactions  of  his  £EiiBily,  262;  his 
wisa  policy,  263;  summary  of 
his  character,  264 

Louis,  Ahb^  Minister  of  Finanoe, 
i  152;  appointed  Miniates  of 
Einaace,  435;  inewuzes  ^  pro- 
posed by,  474 

Louvel,  the  assassin,  some  aooo«it 
of,  iii.  442 ;  hi»  murderous 
thoughts,  443;  determines  to 
kiU  the  Duke  de  Berry,  444; 
pvoceedato  the  Opera  for  that 
purpose^  446 ;  his  hand  re- 
strained, ib» ;  awaita  the  duke's 
quitting  the  theatre,  447;  stabs 
him,.  448;  arrested,  449;  interro- 
gated by  3SC..  Peoazes,  457;  his 
trial  and  e^ecuttoiB^  484 

LouYij^  broken  into  bgr  the  in- 
surgents, iy.  456 

Lowe,,  Sir  Hudson,  ai»sv«8  at  Saint 
fielBna^  iii..  549;;  character  of, 
550 

Lnaigny,  wnifineiiees  ait,  i.  63 

Lyons^  city  of,  ii.  4;  attitude<  of 
thaama^  and  of  the  people  of, 
77-^  eoiAxvaatrtiQUQi  the  princes 
at^.  78i  toitalioik  of  the  loyal 


tvoopa  at,  79;  iWwmimitteiia  at, 
i&  honour  of  I^apoleon,  82;  con- 
spiracy at,  iiL  378;  sappraascd, 
379;  ezeeutioBa  at,  ak ;  xaal 
Bafcare  oi  tba  insanaetMii  at, 
380 


Maodonald,  Ifiarshaiv  Ma  Hds^ 
to  the  Empeior,  L  179;  pleads 
his  caasa,  181;  souvenir  joe. 
seated  by  Nap^^n  to,  212;  his 
speech  on  the  lestitetiQifeof  pco- 
perty,  480;  defection  of  his 
troops,  ii.  78,  81 

Maeirone,  Colon^  aide-dfrKsamp 
to  Murat,  iii^  154;  arrivea  at 

•  Naples,  1 72  ;proceeda  to  Ajaock), 
177 ;  letter  of  Masat  to^  17» 

Macon,  reply  of  the  magislPEates 
of,iL85 

Madrid,  its  oeenpatiDai  hgr  tiie 
Frenelv  iu*  509;  onthveak  of 
the  revolution  at,  Iv.  47;  the 
French  temporise  at^  72;  the 
ambassadors  of  the  Northern 
Powers  leave  tiiat  city,  73; 
capitulates  to  the  French,  144 

Mahmoud,  SoltBii,  partknlaKs  re- 
specting, iv.  212;  dedacea  war 
against  All  Paoh%  218 

Maison,  General,  expelled  tern 
Bel^um,  L  44 

Maistre,  Cknint  Joseph  de^  geains 
of  his  writings^  i.  510 

Maitland,  Caivtain,  commander  of 
theJ9etiero/i%o8,  iiL  39;  wasning 
of,  1*6.;  his  interview  with  Las 
Cases,  40 ;  letter  of  NapoleeDi  to, 
43;  his  rec^tion.of  the  HmpeiEer, 
44 

Mairaaison,  inquietada  of  Ns^po- 
laon  at,  iiL  30;  his  d^aBfeore 
from,  34 

Molouet,  M^  Minister  of  Maiioe,.  L 
152 

MsEOxeimf  propoeed.oongfessalvi* 
15 

Manufia,  pnblio  inflnaBce  d,  iiL  4; 
his  motion  adopted^  7 ;  hia»spooch 
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against  interyentlon,  iy.  100;  his 
allusion  to  Louis  XVL,  102;  in- 
terrupted by  the  Boyalists,  103; 
his  letter  to  the  President,  105; 
his  exculpation,  106;  indigna- 
tion against,.  107;  proposed  ex- 
pukioaof^  108;  his  further  ex- 
planatinnB,  109;  defies  his  oppo- 
nfflits,  110;  debate  on  the  motion 
fbr  his  exdusion,  111;  disclaims 
the  aothorii^  of  the  Chamber, 
113;  great  majority'  against, 
114;  he  refuses  to  retire,  115; 
the  National  Guards  decline  to 
expel  him,  117;  ejected  from  the 
Chamber,  118;  his  protest,  in 
consequence)  119;  death  and 
character  o^  324 

Marbois,  Bufoe,  his  probity  of 
character,  i.  16 

MaroeUus,  M.  de,.  oratory  oi^  iiL 
342;  Secretary  of  Embassy,  ir. 
133;  his  correspondence  with 
Chateaubriand,  139 

Maiset,  his  conversation  with  Napo- 
leon, i.  48;  resumes  his  post  as 
Secretary  of  State,  ii.  135, 438; 
friendly  counsels  o^  iii.  29 

Murie*Antoinette,  discovery  of  her 
will,  iii.  339;  it  is  brought  to 
Louis  Xym.  ib.;  read  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  340;  her 
last  letter,  341 

Marie-Louise,  Empress,  considera- 
tion of  Prince  Mettemich  to- 
wards, 1.  14;  her  secluded  life, 
29,  ii.  188;  her  personal  appear- 
ance, i.  30;  presented  by  Napo> 
leon*  to  the  National  Guard,  31 ; 
aUrming  position  0^77;  prepa- 
laloons  for  her  flight  with  her 
son,  78;  departs  from  Paris,  79; 
the  cause  of  her  Begency  de- 
fended, 119;  Ykx  journey  firom 
theoapit^219;  correspondence 
o£IIFapoleott  with,  220^  229;  her 
stay  at  Blois,  220;  sends  negotia- 
tors to  her  &therj  the  Emperor 
o€  Austria,  222;  character  of, 
223 ;  Napoleon's  want  of  con« 


jugal  afibetion  for,  224;  her 
critical  position,  225;  restraint^, 
imposed  on,  226;  appeals  fOr 
protection  to  M.  de  Beausset, 
227;  quits  Blois  to  join  her 
father,  228;  proceeds  to  Yienna, 
230;  on  the  Begency  of,  ii* 
214 
Marmottt,  Marshal,  his  invincible 
bravery,  i.  86;  his  conference 
with  the  citizens  of  Paris,  88; 
capitulates  and  delivers  up  the 
gates,  89;  charge  of  defection 
against,  160;  his  negotiations 
with  Prince  Schwartzenburg^ 
169;  proposes  terms  of  capitula- 
tion, 170;  his  offer  accepted  by 
the  allies,  171 ;  introduced  to 
the  conference  of  the  Allied 
Sovereigns,  182;  his  despair, 
184 ;  treachery  (k  his  generals, 
185;  mission  of  Colonel  Gk)Ui- 
gaud  to,  184;  his  encounter  with 
Greneral  Ordener,  188;  Napo- 
leon's denunciation  of,  ii.  19; 
his  position  at  Ghent,  275 ;  hu- 
mane efforts  of,  iii.  290 ;  warnings 
against,  iv.  420,  421 ;  disgust  of, 
at  his  appointment,  424;  nomi- 
nated to  command  the  troops, 
427;  feelings  and  position  of, 
433;  compelled  to  concentrate 
his  forces,  440;  attempt  to  gain 
him  over  by  bribery,  443 ;  rejects 
the  advice  of  M.  Axago,  444;  his 
indecision,  447 ;  writes  to  the 
king,  ib,;  declaration  of,  454; 
retreats  to  the  Champs-Elys^ 
457 ;  his  interview  with  the  king» 
460;  scene  between  him  and  the 
Duke  d- Angouleme,  499 
Marseilles,  massacres  at,  iii.  258 
Martignac,  M.  de,  his  conference 
with  General  Clausel,  ii.  167';, 
administration  of,  iv.  339 ;  cha- 
racter of,  340;  his  subsidy  to 
the  press,  349;  liberal  reforms 
of,  350;  popular  bills  introduced 
by,  351;  opposition  to,  357;  his 
confidential  memoir  to  the  king, 
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359 ;  perplexing  situation  of,  366 ; 
dissolution  of  his  ministry,  368 

Maubreuil,  Count  de,  character  o^ 
il.  278 

Mehemet  Ali,  convention  of  France 
with,  iv.  396 

Menneval,  M.,  private  secretary  to 
Napoleon,  i.  332 

M€ry-8ur- Seine,  town  of,  de- 
stroyed, i.  64 

Mettemich,  Prince  de,  important 
note  from,  ii.  195;  opinion  of^ 
196;  secret  agents  of,  225 

Miloradowich,  Governor  of  St. 
Petersburg,  killed,  iv.  299 

Mina,  General,  capitulation  of,  iv. 
132 

Ministers,  insulted  by  the  populace, 
iv.  316;  council  held  by,  317; 
coalition  of  parties  against,  327; 
nomination  of  new  ones,  339, 
369 ;  dissensions  among  them, 
376 ;  general  desertion  of  the, 
386;  their  flight  to  St.  Cloud, 
454;  popular  feeling  against, 
517;  their  adventures,  521 

Ministry,  modification  of  the,  iii. 
345;  changes  into  the,  415,  iv.  4 ; 
new  spirit  infused  into  the,  iii. 
381;  mortification  of  the,  431; 
improvidence  of  the,  iv.  126 

Mol^,  M.,  Minister  of  Justice,  his 
high  talents,  i.  11  ;  appointed 
director  of  roads,  ii.  135 

Moncey,    Marshal,    appointed    to 
command  the  National  Guard, 
L  28;  indignation  of,ii.  201 ;  re- 
fuses to  sit  in  judgment  on  Ney, 
iii.  295;  exiled  to  Ham,  297 
Moniteur,  appearance  of  the  Orders 
in  Council  in  the,  iv.  422 ;  excite- 
ment produced  by  them,  423 
Montcalm,  Madame  de,  her  dis- 
tinguished society,  i.  522 
Montereau,  battle  of,  i.  58 
Montesquiou,  Abb^  de,  high  at- 
tainments of,  i.  141;  advocates 
the  cause  of  the  Bourbons,  395, 
396 ;  his  advice  to  Louis  XVIII., 
408;  appointed  Minister  of  the 


Interior,  434 ;  his  address  against 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  470 
Monljau,  M.  de,  iii.  498;  he  de- 
nounces the  machinations  of  the 
ultra-Royalists,  499 
Montmiraii,  battle  o£  1.  54 
Montmorency,  M.  d^  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  iv.  8;  his  noble 
character,  9;  patronised  by  the 
church  party,  10;  ultraism  of, 
57 ;  his  note  to  the  Congress  of 
Verona,  68;  his  resignation,  70; 
is  succeeded  by  Chateaubriand, 
71 
Montrond,  M.  de,  his  mission  to 

Talleyrand,  ii.  228 
Mont-Saint-Jean,  charge  of   the 

French  at,  ii.  397-401 
Morelli,  conspiracy  under,  iii.  529 
Mortemart,  M.  de,  summoned  by 
Charles  X.,  iv.  466;  neglected, 
467 ;  his  zeal  in  favour  of  the 
king,  475 
Mortier,   his   operations    against 
Blucher,  i.  65;   loss  sustained 
^7)  67;  proposes  a  suspension 
of  hostilitiee,  85;  command  con- 
ferred on,  ii.  349 
Mosbourg,  Count  de,  the  friend  of 

Murat,  ii.  239 
Municipal  Council  of  Paris,  i.  142; 
declaration  o^  against  Napoleon, 
143 
Murat,  resigns  the  command  of 
the  army,  L  4;  Governor  of 
Paris,  357  ;  his  overtures  to 
Napoleon,  ii.  15;  critical  posi- 
tion of,  194 ;  summons  Italy  to 
war,  232 ;  his  life  and  character, 
233;  his  military  career,  234; 
marries  Caroline  Bonaparte, 
235;  his  promotion,  ib.;  his 
non-complicity  in  the  murder 
of  the  Duke  D'Enghein,  236; 
created  grand-admiraJ,  237 ; 
becomes  King  of  Naples,  238; 
his  mode  of  warfiEoe,  239;  his 
valour  in  the  Bussian  cam- 
paign, 240;  his  love  of  display, 
241;  insulting  note  of  Napoleon 
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to,  243;  his  reply  to  it,  244; 
hesitates  to  join  the  Emperor  in 
his  German  campaign,  245 ; 
defeats  the  allies  at  Dresden, 
246;  his  treaty  with  Austria, 
247 ;  equivocal  character  of  his 
movements,  248;  remains  in- 
active at  Bologna,  249 ;  the  Car- 
bonari proclaim  the  deposition 
of,  250;  receives  news  of  the. 
downfall  of  Napoleon,  251;  re- 
turns to  Naples,  252;  attitude 
of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to- 
wards, ii.  253;  receives  intelli- 
gence of  the  Emperor's  landing, 
254;  his  double-dealing,  255; 
declares  war  against  the  Coa- 
lition, 256;  attacks  and  defeats 
the  Austrians  at  Bologna,  257 ; 
and  also  at  Macerata,  259 ; 
disastrous  news  received  by, 
260;  his  retreat,  261;  his  flight 
from  Naples,  263,  iii.  151;  re- 
morse of,  ii.  338;  his  retirement 
at  Toulon,  418;  his  absence 
regretted  by  Napoleon,  ib.;  de- 
parts from  Ischia  for  France, 
iii.  152;  offers  his  services  to  the 
Emperor,  and  is  refused,  153; 
seeks  an  asylum  from  Louis 
^yjll.,  154;  his  retreats  and 
their  dangers,  155;  prepares  to 
depart  for  Corsica,  156 ;  misses 
the  vessel,  157;  critical  position 
of  his  friends  on  board,  158; 
desperate  situation  of,  t6.;  his 
despair,  1 59 ;  wanders  about  the 
coast,  160;  takes  refuge  in  a 
cottage,  161;  recognised  by  his 
host,  162;  conceals  himself  in 
the  vicinity  of  Toulon,  163;  his 
retreat  surrounded  by  Royalist 
troops,  164;  embarks  in  a  fish- 
ing-boat for  Corsica,  1 65 ;  picked 
up  at  sea  he  proceeds  thither, 
166;  takes  up  his  residence  at 
Visoovato,  167;  summoned  to 
surrender  by  the  military  com- 
mandant of  Bastia,  169;  unde- 
cided as  to  his  movements,  170; 


resolves  on  going  to  Naples, 
171;  hospitality  shown  to,  175; 
enters  A jaccio,  176;  enthusiasm 
of  the  people  in  his  favour,  177 ; 
his  evasive  reply  to  the  offer  of 
Austria,  178  ;  his  letter  .  to 
Colonel  Macirone,  179;  sailing  of 
his  expedition,  180;  enters  San 
Lucido,  181 ;  hesitation  and  dis-  . 
couragement  of  his  crew,  182; 
deserted  by  Courand,  183;  goes, 
on  shore  at  Pizzo,  184;  his  re- 
ception by  the  people,  185;  im- 
policy of  his  landing  in  Calabria, 
186 ;  excitement  against  him, 
187,  190;  advised  of  his  danger, 
t&. ;  takes  theroute  to  Monteleone, 
188;  meets  withTrenta  Capelli, 
189 ;  attempted  flight  of,  191 ;  is 
taken  prisoner,  192 ;  his  intended 
proclamation,  193;  detachment 
sent  to  guard  him,  194;  visited 
by  General  Nunziante,  195;  his 
illusions  as  to  his  fate,  196;  feel- 
ings at  the  court  of  Naples  on 
thenewsofhisarrest,  197;  orders 
for  his  trial,  199;  the  decree 
communicated  to,  200;  refuses 
to  appear  before  the  court- 
martial,  201;  his  letter  to  his 
wife  and  children,  202;  his 
interview  with  Starace,  203 ;  re- 
view of  his  career,  204 ;  con- 
demned to  death,  205;  his  execu- 
tion,  206;  summary  of  his  cha- 
racter, 207 ;  judgment  on  his 
murderers,  208 

N. 

Naples,  flight  of  Murat  from,  iii. 
151 ;  he  decides  on  returning,  to, 
171 ;  feelings  of  the  court  of, 
197 ;  insurrectionary  movements 
in,  529;  advance  of  General  Pepe 
upon,  531 ;  entry  of  the  Carbo- 
nari into,  532 

Naples,  Queen  of,  lives  in  retire- 
ment, ii.  188 

National  Guard  of  Paris,  re-orga- 
nised, L  28;  arguments  for  dis- 
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iM&dhig  the,  ir.  318 ;  the  propo- 
ritioa  opposed,  319;  CfaarlesX. 
deddes  on  adopting  it,  320 

NaTarino,  bottle  of,  tv.  381,  334; 
defltniction  of  the  TicrkiBh  fleet 
at,  835 

Nemdvode,  Count,  conference  of 
tiie  Royalists  with,  i.  129 

Neimlle,  M.  Hyde  de,  particulars 
respectiiig,  Iv.  78 

Ney,  Marshal,  astonishment  of  the 
Bmperor  at  his  dedaraticHi,  1 
173,  177;  his  determined  oha- 
racter,  191;  his  greeting  to  Louis 
XvilL,  415;  Ms  ingratitude  to 
Napoleon,  ii  54,  88;  effects  of 
his  irresolution,  87;  his  oom- 
manding  officers,  88 ;  his  agitated 
state  of  mind,  89;  reviews  his 
troops,  90;  his  defection  and 
prodiamation  to  the  6<ddierB,  91 ; 
great  excitement  among  his 
troops,  92;  results  of  his  apos- 
tacy,  93;  meets  with  Napoleon 
at  Auxerre,  96;  wavering  dis- 
position of,  276;  arrives  at 
head-quarters,  349;  proceeds  to 
Gharleroi,  354;  orders  of  the 
Bmperor  to,  357;  reasons  of  his 
inacitiyily,  364;  his  troops  re- 

Silsed,865;  defeated  at  Qoatre- 
ras,  370;  complaints  against, 
876  J  ordered  to  attack  Wellmg- 
ton,  tft.;  his  hesitation,  378; 
explanations  of,  379;  bis  con- 
▼ersation  with  Napoleon,  386; 
his  desperate  charge  at  Mont- 
Saint- Jean,  397, 401 ;  routes  the 
Hanoverians,  403 ;  storms  La 
Haie  Sainte,  413 ;  defeat  of,  413, 
418;  his  attack  on  the  English 
line,  421 ;  intrepidity  of,  422; 
place  of  his  exile,  iii.  292;  be- 
trayed by  his  sabre,  298;  ar- 
rested, ib.;  brought  to  a  court- 
martial,  294;  Moncey  refuses  to 
Bit  in  judgment  upon  him,  295; 
efforts  of  Benjamin  Constant  to 
aave  him,  ib.;  his  dungeon  in 
the  Coneia'gerie,  297;  his  trial 


tranrferred  to  the  CbanAer  of 
Peers,  399;  appsars  befcne  his 
jiKiges,  800;  his  defence,  802; 
witnesses  against  him,  303, 310; 
indignant  at  the  aocusatiens  of 
Bonrm<nt,  307;  rebuts  them, 
809;  summing  up  of  his  prose- 
cutor, 311 ;  confers  witii  his 
legal  advisers,  314;  nature  of  his 
defence,  815;  a  premeditated 
scene  cemiected  with  it,  317; 
his  condemnation,  318;  endea- 
vours made  to  wve  his  iilSe,  319; 
Madame  Hutchinson  intercedes 
&T,  320;  the  Bnke  de  Kichelien 
craves  llie  king  to  pardon  lum, 
823;  compassion  of  his  Gtaunds, 
825;  his  sentence  coramunicKled 
to  him,  ib, ;  affecting  ecene  -on 
his  taking  leave  of  his  family, 
326;  hiswife's  final  efibrts,  327; 
his  last  moments  in  prison,  928; 
his  execution,  330;  its  'impolicy, 
832;  effects  of  his  &te  on  the 
popular  mind,  333 

Nicholas,  Grand-Duke,  prodahns 
Oonstantine  Emperor  of  Russia, 
iv.  297;  conspiracy  quelled  by, 
299 ;  crowned  at  Moscow,  300 

Nismes,  massacres  at,  iii.  262;  re- 
newal of  the  popular  fury  at, 
264 

Noirot,  Lieutenant,  -conversatioQ 
with,  i.  371;  sacred  charge  en- 
trusted to,  375 

Normandy,  incendiarism  in,  iv.  399 

Northumbeitand,  Napo9eon  goes  on 
board  the,  iii  47 ;  sails  for  Saint 
H^na,  48 

Note  Secrete^  to  the  Foreign 
Powers,  iii.  385 

Nmiziante,  General,  his  considera- 
tion for  Murat,  iii.  195 ;  communi- 
cates the  decree  to  him,  200 


O. 
O'Donnell,  General,  his  peifidy, 

iii.  516 
Orange,  Prince  of,  his  braveiy,  ii. 
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968)  inmiiient  peril  of,  416; 
wounded,  424 

Oftaier,  Ookxnel,  bit  fidelity  to 
Napoleon,  i.  186 ;  hi«  qnarrel 
with  Mttrmont,  188;  pasticulars 
resqpecting,  832 ;  his  veport  to  the 
first  consid,  849 

Orleans,  Dote  (^,  his  efidnent 
position,  iy.  478;  hiBflttmly,  t6.; 
conceals  hlmsdf  dnrUigtlieTeTO- 
lutioB,  478;  his  cbnms  to  popa- 
larity,  480;  rejects  all  conspira- 
eies,  481;  public  demonstration 
in  Ustkrour,  488;  the  deputies 
nsfrtve  %>  oflter  hiin  the  crown, 
484^  innted  to  Paris, 489;  liesi- 
totioiiof,486;  asks  the  advice  of 
Talleytaad,  A.;  hie  theatrical 
acceptation  of  the  crown,  487; 
hailed  king  at  the  Hdtel  de  ViUe, 
488;  fttceives  the  adhesion  of 
the  Republicans,  489;  selects  a 
miniBtiy  from  til  parties,  490; 
dadiaes  the  office  of  lientenaat- 
general,  491;  ruae  of,  492;  is 
advieed  by  Chateaabriand  not 
to  accept  the  crown,  494;  his 
hypocrisy,  495;  his  internal 
etiiiggles,  496 

Ottaviani,  arrested,  iii.  181 

Oudinot,  Marshid,  sentiments  of, 
1.165 

Ottvrard,  M.,  the  great  speculator, 
iy.  188;  aaffivesathead-qnarters, 
139;  undertakes  to  rapply  the 
army,  180 

P. 

Pansey,  Henrion  de.  Minister  of 
Justice,  L  152 

Paris,  return  of  Napoleon  to,  in 
1818, 1.  7;  he  resdyesi  on  aban- 
doning, 70;  route  of  the  allies  to, 
74 ;  consternation  in,  76, 60, 1 59 ; 
fii^ht  of  the  Empress  and  her 
son  firoro,  79 ;  Napoleon  hastens 
to  the  relief  of,  81;  manifesta- 
tion of  public  opinion  in,  87, 
184,  H.  444;  oonf^^nce  between 
^le  dticens  o^    and   Marshal 


Mannont,  i.  88;  capitulates  to 
the  Allied  Powers,  89 ;  audience 
of  the  magistrates  o^  with  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  92;  de- 
yelopment  of  public  opinion  in, 
98;  indignant  fedings  of  the 
Panbourgs,  94  f  entry  of  the 
allies  into,  85,  97,  iii.  73;  reply 
<tf  Alexander  to  the  Mayors  of, 
i.  96;  enthusiasm  at,  in  fayour 
of  the  Bourbons,  98;  indignation 
of  Napoleon  on  hearing  of  the 
capitnladon  of,  104;  he  deter- 
mines to  re-capture  the  dty, 
105 ;  mission  of  Caulaincourt 
to,  106,  108;  municipal  council 
o^  142 ;  address  to  the  inhabi- 
tants d£,  148 ;  state  of  aflkirs 
in,  in  1814,  898 ;  Boyal- 
ist  parties  at,  894 ;  enthu- 
siastic reception  of  liie  Duke 
d'Artois  at,  401 ;  the  treaty  of, 
454;  eyacuated  by  the  allied 
armies,  457 ;  the  saloons  of, 
515;  the  journals  of,  584;  Bona- 
partist  intrigues  at,  ii.  57 ;  de- 
liberations in,  66;  assembly  of 
the  Chambers  at,  67;  indigna- 
tion against  Napoleon  at,  105; 
Mse  reports  preyalent  in,  107; 
Soyalist  councils  in,  108;  prepa- 
rations at,  to  resist  Napoleon, 
109 ;  reyiew  of  the  Royalist 
troops  at,  112;  emotion  of  the 
people,  on  the  king's  departure, 
1 14;  dreary  aspect  of,  118;  mani- 
festations of  the  authorities  at, 
119;  attitude  of  the  national 
guard  of^  120 ;  conduct  of  the 
mob  at,  121;  surrender  of  the 
Tnileries,  128;  impression  at,  on 
the  news  of  the  defbat  at  Water- 
loo, 446 ;  actual  amount  of  troops 
in,  iii.  65;  capitulation  of,  70; 
assented  to,  by  the  Chamber  of 
Bepresentatiyes,  71;  opposition 
of  the  army  in,  72;  return  of 
Louis  XYHI.  to,  99;  reprisals 
of  the  Allied  Powers  at,  118; 
reign  of  terror  at,  806;  weret 
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plots  in,  426 ;  sensation  caused  at, 
by  the  assassination  of  the  Duke 
de  Berry,  455  ;  agitation  of  the 
puhlic  mind  in,  485;  disturb- 
ances in,  492;  executions  at,  iy. 
31 ;  popularity  of  Charles  X.  in, 
274;  insults  to  the  ministers  at, 
316;  sanguinary  scenes  in,  328, 
459;  excitement  produced  in,  by 
the  orders  in  Council,  423 ; 
preparations  for  the  revolution 
in,  426;  proclaimed  in  a  state  of 
siege,  428;  commencement  of 
hostilities  in,  430;  appeal  to  the 
soldiers  at,  431 ;  alarm  of  the 
popular  leaders  at,  432;  pillage 
of  the  gunsmiths'  shops  at,  434 ; 
general  rising  of  the  population 
of,  435 ;  disaffection  of  the 
soldiers  in,  437;  conflict  at  the 
barricades  of,  438;  deplorable 
jiituation  of  the  troops  in,  439 ; 
seduction  of  the  soldiery  at,  441 ; 
■evacuated  by  the  royal  troops, 
451 ;  the  people  in  full  possession 
of  the  city,  455;  the  Louvre 
taken  by  the  insurgents,  456; 
havoc  made  by  them  in  the 
Tuileries,  458;  appointment  of 
a  Municipal  Commission  at,  470 ; 
vain  attempts  to  negotiate  with 
the  people,  47 1 ;  gloomy  rumours 
at,  487 

Pasquier,  M.,  Prefect  of  Police,  i.  90 

Paul,  Emperor,  affords  an  asylum 
to  Louis  XVni.,  i.  277;  as- 
sassinated, 282 

Peers,  new,  creation  of,  iii.  418,  iv. 
326 

Peninsula,  state  of  the,  iv.  44;  its 
revolutionary  ingredients,  45 

Pepe,  General,  indignation  of,  iii. 
529 ;  advances  upon  Naples,  531 ; 
his  interview  with  the  Duke  of 
Calabria  and  the  king,  533;  in- 
effectual efforts  of,  539 

Peyronnet,  M.  de,  Minister  of 
Justice,  iv.  11 ;  presents  the 
drafts  of  three  orders  of  Council, 
410;  imprisoned  at  Tours,  521 


PhitippevlUe,  halt  of  Napoleon  at, 
u.  437  

Pichegru,  letter  of  Louis  XVHI. 
to,  i.  273 

Piedmont,  movement  in,  ilL  540 

Pilnitz,  treaty  o^  i.  260 

Pius  Vn.,  Pope,  i.  278 

Pizzo,  landing  of  Murat  at,  iiL  184 

Planchenoit,  village  o^  ii.  381; 
Napoleon  at,  382 

Polastron,  Madame  de,  her  death, 
i300 

Polignac,  Prince  de,  1. 329 ;  arrives 
at  Paris,  iv.  360 ;  his  presence  at 
court  excites  dissatisfaction,  361 ; 
exculpatory  speech  o^  362;  its 
effect  on  the  country  and  the 
mmistry,  363;  biographical  ac- 
count of,  370;  pie^  of  his  cha- 
racter, 371;  singular  confidence 
of,  390 ;  his  presumption,  393 ;  de- 
termination of^  394;  Ms  unpopu- 
larity, 399,  427  ;  astonishing 
self-conceit  o^  401  ;  notable 
scheme  of,  408;  presents,  to  the 
king  for  signature  the  orders  in 
Council,  418;  assurances  of,  419; 
warned  against  Marmont,  420; 
his  inflexible  folly,  446 ;  religious 
fanaticism  o(  474;  his  ministi^ 
recalled  by  the  king,  501;  his 
affecting  parting  with  Charles 
X.,  518;  devoUon  of  his  wife, 
ib. ;  apprehended  and  carried  to 
the  prison  of  Granville,  519; 
removed  to  the  castle  of  Yin- 
cennes,  520 

Politicians,  inconsistency  of,  iv.  55, 
93 

Font^coulant,  M.  de,  speech  of;  vL 
494 

Portalis,  M.,  promise  claimed  by, 
iv.  368 

Portugal,  policy  of  England  in  re- 
spect to,  iv.  307 

Pozzo  di  Borgo,  character  o(  i. 
121 ;  his  speech  against  the  pro- 
posed Begency  of  Marie-Louise, 
122;  visits  Louis  XVIII.,  409 

Press,  address  against  the,  L  470; 
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leport  in  &yonr  of  the,  472. 
Napoleon  restores  the  liberty  of 
the,  ii.  151;  state  of  the,  410; 
debates  upon  the,  419;  oontro- 
yersies  dissemhiated  by  the,  422 ; 
law  against  the,  iy.  308;  absurd 
arguments  in  its  fayour,  309; 
carried  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  311;  popular  firmen- 
tatlon  against  the  biU,  312; 
withdrawn  by  order  of  Charles 
X.,  315;  condemnation  of  the, 
412;  its  tendency  to  disorder 
and  sedition,  413;  yindication  of 
the  liberty  of  the,  425 

Pr^ai,  Colonel,  his  noble  reftisal, 
i.  357 

Primogeniture,  law  of,  iy.  301; 
thrown  out  by  the  Peers,  302 

Prince  Begent,  letter  of  Napoleon 
to,  m,  42  ;  its  reception,  45 

Proscription,  resoWed  on  in  the 
Council,  iii.  145;  the  act  of,  146 

Proyence,  Count  de  (afterwards 
Louis  XVHL),  L  251;  his  life 
at  the  court  of  his  brother,  Louis 
JLVl.,  252;  his  genius  and  cha- 
racter, 253;  position  asi^umed 
by,  254;  suspicion  against^  255; 
his  justification,  i&.;.  his  flight, 
258;  takes  rdbge  at  Coblentz, 
269;  his  actiye  and  intelligent 
mind,  261 ;  unpopular  with  the 
emigrants,  262;  his  letter  to 
Louis  XYI.,  263;  assumes  the 
title  of  Begent,  264;  becomes 
king,  on  the  death  of  the  dau* 
phin,  265.    See  Louis  XYIII. 

Proyisional  Goyenunent,  nomi- 
nates a  ministi^,  L  152  ;  its 
declaration  against  Napoleon, 
155;  perplexity  of  the,  iii.  21; 
justification  of  the,  33;  its  posi- 
tion, 89  ;  its  resignation,  90; 
character  of  it,  91;  its  incon- 
sistencies, 92 

Prussia,  King  of,  arriyes  at  Com- 
pi^gne,  i.  421 

Pnnsians,  approach  of,  at  Water- 
loo^ ii.  411 


Q. 
Quatre-Bras,  action  at,  iL  370; 

defeat  oCNey  at,  371;  approach 

ofNapoleonto,  378 
Quelen,   M.   de.   Archbishop   of 

Paris,  his  imprudence,  iy.  405 


Bambouillet,  Charles  X.  retreats 
to,  iy.  505;  the  Duchess  of 
AngoulSme's  journey  tOf  506  ; 
the  king's  departure  firom,  511 

Bamel,  General,  appointed  to  the 
command  of  Toulouse,  iii.  265 ; 
murdered,  266;  indignities  per- 
petrated upon  his  body,  267 

Banyille,  M.  Guemon  de,  his  re- 
marks, in  reference  to  the  reyo- 
lution  at  Paris,  iy.  462 ;  his 
filght  and  adyentures,  521 

Baynouard,  M.,  deputy  from  Tou- 
louse, i.  18 

Begicides,  proscription  against  the, 
iii.  338 

Begnier,  Duke  of  Massa,  nominated 
by  Napoleon  President  of  the 
Legislatiye  Assembly,  i  12 

Beign  of  Terror  in  1815,  iii.  256 

Bemusat,  '^L  de,  obsenration  o^  iy. 
432 

Bestoration,  causea  which  led  to 
the,  i.  118 

Bheims,  Napoleon  retires  to,  i  68 

Bichelieu,  Duke  ot,  offered  the 
Presidenpy  of  the  Council,  iii. 
226;  sketch  of  his  career,  227; 
his  personal  appearance,  229; 
accepts  ofiice,  230;  reluctantly 
signs  the  treaty  with  the  Allied 
Powers,  232;  difficulties  of  his 
position,  246 ;  his  speech  on  N^s 
trial,  299;  intercedes  for  Ney, 
323;  Amiiesty  Bill  proposed  by, 
335;  his  interyiew  with  Louis 
Xym.,  401;  his  letter  to  Bie 
king,  402 

Bichmond,  Duchess  o^  her  ball  at 
Brussels,  ii.  367 

Bi^go,  moyements  dC,  iy.  159; 
quits    Cadiz    to    agitate    the 
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oountiy,  IGO;  arrests  BaUaste- 
IM,  161;  letMftto  to  tiienioaii- 
Mu,  16S;i)etNiyedbyaliermit, 
163;  marohed  pnsoBer  to  An- 
dtajtor,  164;  his  remarks  on  the 
popular  iftoMnims,  165 ;  mock 
trial  o^  166;  his  brutal  ezecu- 
tion,  167 

mfVtm,  liaRiaift  de,  liL  155;  ap- 
Dointed  goYcamor  43f  the  Duke  of 
Boideaitx,  It.  306 

Booea-Boina]ia»  Duke  <  aide-de- 
camp tifMrnt,  IH.  153 

Boohefort,  arrmd  of  Ni^oleon  at, 
tiL96 

Bocfaefoncwald,  VisoMint  de  la,  i. 
1S9;  in  high  fkyour  at  ooinrt, 
iii.  467;  his  coaferenoes  with 
Madame  da  Gayla,  471,  It.  249; 
his  last  tetervieir  with  Lomis 
XVm.,  247 

Bochcjaquelin,  M.  de  la,  his 
patriotic  moires,  iL  279;  some 
account  of  his  family,  288;  en- 
counters the  imperial  troops, 
290;  ooci^e80hdnet,298;  move, 
ments  of,  294;  indignation  of, 
298 ;  opposed  to  negotiation, 
299;  fris  bMt  straggles,  800;  his 
death,  ib,;  his  funeral,  301 

Bodogr,  deBbentUiDfi  of  the  Em- 
peror's staff  at,  iL  441 

Bonan,  Princess  Chsriotte  de,  her 
apprehensions,  L  885;  letter ftom 
the  Duke  d'Sngbien  to,  845;  her 
arrival  at  V1ncemies,'378 

Bojalists,  enthusiasm  of  the,  L 
128 ;  thehr  eonferenoewithCo«nt 
Kesselrode,  129;  their  joy  at  the 
Emperor  Alexander's  reply,  130 ; 
dangerous  triumph  <xf  the^  iv. 
178;  muster  dieir  ^roes,  184; 
thek  unreasonable  demands, 
%85;  re-establish  the  oensorflSiip 
^  the  press,  1^6 

Boyer.CoUard,  M.,  his  personal  «p- 
peafanoe,  iii.  487  ;  particulars 
respecting,  t&. ;   his  eloquence, 
489 ;  speebh  ef,  490;  condemns  | 
waruf  teterv«ntioD,  ir.  81;  his  | 


speech  against  the  Imv  of  aacri- 
1^  281 ;  appoaes  iStm  law 
ogakiflt  <he  pnss,  802;  asmi- 
nated  Fttsideiit  of  the  Gfaamber, 
844,382 

Bosaia,  «Mslm  drtie  RuMk  in, 
1.3 

& 

8acriieg«,  hnr  of,  apposltta  to  the, 
iv.  279;  OBiiedIn  tke  Chanber 
4Xf  F^en,  280;  its  iiiipl0^,  281; 
able  atgvnearta  against  i^  282 

Saint  Ai^u,  M.da,iioto  didtatted 
by  FriBoe    Ifettanridi   ta^   i. 

14 

Saint  AufMMid,  gaflmt  <duB|BB  of 
Yandamme  at,  ii.  359 

Saint  AuUdre,  Madaae  cte^  laloon 
0^521 

Saint  aoud,  ffigfat  of  llM  miniaten 
to,  iv.  454$  great  ooofosion  at^ 
498 

Safait  Helena,  airival  of  TSmpcieon 
at,  iii  546;  the  governor,  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe,  549 

Saint  Jean  d'Angely,  B^gnanltile, 
misrion  ol^  i  222;  earnest  4ul- 
Tloe  of,  M.  485 

Suot  ItCanan,  IC  ^  anobUaman 
ofTurin,  i.  16 

Satet  Ooen,  chitoBii  ai,  i  424 

Sate  PetenAisrg,  wasphntfiea  at, 
iv.  296;  •foefled  by  NioMas, 
299 

Sambn,  pmage  «f  the,  fi.  855 

Sa^fury,  Ouke  of  BxMigo,  stigBoa 
en  his  name,  i  2»;  hte  confer- 
ence with  Ito  LegiatotLve  As- 
■embly,  28;  diabolical  proceed- 
ings of,  370 

Scfawartzenbng,  iPriDoe,  anny 
under,  L  88-9, 68,  «f  segt.;  envciys 
smt  liy,  to  demandan  armistice, 
63;  his  iMgotiations  with  Ifir- 
mottt,  169 

Scotch  troops,  their  galtaattiy  At 
Waterloo,  a  416 

Sebastiani,  motion  of,  ii  464 

Selim,  tragical  deaiA  o(  iv.  212 

Semonville,  M.  de,  characAer  o^  iv. 
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453;  inteffOgaleB  Pvinoe  FoUg- 
iiac,453 

Senate,  xxnuMaaonen  chosen  bj 
the,  i.  16;  dbeequiouneaflofthe, 
135;  its  constituent  dements, 
136;  address  of  Talleyrand  tothe, 
187 ;  meetoigof  the,  147;  declara- 
tion of  the,  deposing  theEmpeior, 
14S ;  -paUic  indignation  towards 
the,  151 ;  Napoleon's  deolaiation 
against  the,  190;  hypocsrisy  of 
the,  394 ;  discussions  between, 
and  the  Abb^  de  Montesquiou, 
395;  Louis  XVIII.  refuses  to  ac- 
cept a  constitution  firom  the,  423 

Sens,  Ni^pQleon  passes  through,  i. 
82 

Septannial  Act»  iy.  175;  passed, 
178 

Senea,  M.  de,  speech  o^  liL  420; 
its  reception,  421;  his  lemaiks 
on  the  massacres  in  the  sonUi, 
424;  a  stormy  scene,  in  conse- 
quence, 425 

Soignies,  forest  of,  ii.  379,  et  seq, 

Soissons,  captured  by  the  allied 
troops,  i  64;  opens  its  gates  to 
tiie  Prussians,  66 

Souham,  General,  reply  of,  i.  186 

Sonlt,  Marshal,  his  retreat  upon 
France,  i.  33,  44;  addresses  his 
troops,  388;  attempts  to  arrest 
General  Excelmans,  485;  his 
order  of  the  day,  on  the  re- 
turn of  Napoleon,  ii  52;  «us- 
picians  of  the  Boyalists  rogard- 
ing,57;  dismissedihimtheWar. 
office,  58;  appointed  major-^g^ 
neral,  889 

Souza,  Madame  de,  particulars  re- 
specting, ii.  214 

Spain,  atrocities  in,  iii.  504;  retro- 
spectiye  c^anoe  at,  605 ;  its  oocu- 
postion  by  the  French,  509;  ab- 
dication of  tiie  kiog  o^  512; 
heKoic  fltmggfe  of  the  people 
o^  513 ;  insurrection  in,  517 ; 
triumph  of  the  revolution  in, 
519;  effects  of  the  war  in,  upon 
France^  72;   its  inyasion,   by 


Napoleon,  alluded  to,  iy.  97 ;  pre- 

pantions  for  the  war  in,  122 
Steel,  Madame  de,  her  rancour 

against  Napoleon,  i  124,  131, 

500;  her  ftiendship  for  M»  de 

Janoonrt,  139;  genius  of,  499; 

her  diildren,  501 ;  popularity  of 

her  writmgs,  t&;  society  in  her 

saloons,  518 
Staraoe,  Captain,  his   adyice   to 

Murat,  iiL  203 
Stassart,  Baron,  his  secret  mission 

to  the  Es^press,  iL  225 
Stratti,  detain,  sent   to  guard 

Murat,  iii.  194;  raads  an  order 

to  him,  201 
Suchet,  Marshal,  «Qtrusted  with 

i^e  defence  of  Lyons,  u.  333 
Sozannet,  a  Yeadiean  general,  ii. 

295 ;    his     negotiations     with 

Fouch4296;  h^  intrepidity  and 

death,  302 

T. 
Talleyrand,  M.  de,  a  man  with  two 
&ce8,  L  16;  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander takes  up  his  residence 
with,  114 ;  Napoleon's  suspi- 
cions of  his  defection,  115;  his 
intriguing  spirit,  116,  164;  his 
speech  as  to  a  succeed  to  the 
throne  of  France,  124;  his  opi- 
nions of  the  Senate,  125;  draws 
1^  the  declarations  of  the  Allied 
SoyereigBS,  126;  his  diplomatic 
abilities,  127 ;  his  address  to  the 
Senate,  137^  nominates  a  Pro- 
yisional  Goyemment,  oyer  whidi 
he  presides  as  Grand  Dignitary 
of  the  Empire,  138;  desirous  of 
influencing  poUfc  opinion,  154; 
enters  into  terms  of  ci^utulation 
with  the  allies,  405;  his  genius 
and  character,  406,  517,  iL^Ol, 
iii.  128,  468  ;  his  adyice  to 
Louis  XYIIL,  t.  414,  ii.  196; 
his  address  to  the  Idng  in  the 
name  of  the  SeniUe,  i.  424;  no- 
minated Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, 436;  his  departure  for  the 
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Congress  of  Vienaa,  493;  Napo- 
leon projposes  to  sound  him,  ii. 
1 85 ;  policy  pursued  by,  190 ;  his 
extraordinary  influence  and  at- 
tainments, 192;  his  intercourse 
with  Louis  XVIII.,  193;  receives 
intelligence  of  Napoleon's  having 
quitted  Elba,  195;  difficulty  of 
his  position,  200,  iii.  110;  his 
struggles  for  the  Bourbons,  ii. 
204,  209;  his  hut  efforts,  205; 
his  address  to  the  Congress,  209 ; 
his  declaration  adopted  by  the 
sovereigns,  210;  quits  the  con- 
ference in  triumph,  21 1 ;  mission 
of  M.  de  Montrond  to,  223;  in- 
vectives of  Napoleon  against, 
275;  letter  of  Wellington  to,  iii. 
51 ;  motives  which  actuated  him, 
78;  introduces  Fouch^  to  Louis 
XvilL,  82;  submits  the  names 
of  a  new  ministry  to  the  king, 
85;  proposes  to  convoke  the 
Chambers,  113;  opens  diplo- 
matic conferences  with  the  Eu- 
ropean plenipotentiaries,  124; 
feeling  of  the  king  towards,  127 ; 
contemplated  retirement  of,  129 ; 
causes  of  the  king's  disUke  to, 
222;  proposition  o^  224;  his  dis. 
missid,  and  glance  at  his  career, 
225;  predictions  of,  iv.  77;  re- 
ply of,  486 

Talma,  the  great  tragedian,  i.  31 

Talon,  General,  takes  the  Hdtel  de 
Ville,  iv.  436 

Tellier,  Adjutant,  order  fi^ven  by, 
iv.  24 

TempSf  seizure  of  the  printing 
presses  of  the,  iv.  429 

TMers,  M.,  his  repugnance  to  po- 
pular movements,  iv.  432;  quits 
Paris,  436;  animadversions  of, 
482 

Thom^ry,  M.  de,  arrested,  i.  339 

Tolly,  Barclay  de,  the  Bussian 
general,  i.  82 

Toustain,  Commandant,  bravery  dL 
iv.  25 


Travot,  General,  defeats  the  Yen- 
d^ans,  ii.  291 

Trea^  of  Paris,  L  454;  oljections 
to  its  conditions,  455 

Treaty  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  iii. 
235 

Tremouille,  Princess  de  la,  saloons 
o^  i  519 

Trenta  Capelli,  a  Calabrian  chief, 
iii.  189;  fires  upon  the  soldiers 
of  Murat,  191 ;  and  takes  him 
prisoner,  192 

Trianon,  flight  of  Charles  X.  to, 
iv.  500 

Troppau,  Congress  of,  iii.  538 

Troyes,  arrival  of  Napoleoa  at, 
i.  44 

Tuileries,  surrenders  to  Napoleon, 
ii.  123;  his  reception  there,  125; 
destructive  scenes  enacted  in 
the,  iv.  458 

Turkey,  spread  of  Christianity  in, 
iv.  208 

Turks,  their  religious  toleration, 
iv.  207 ;  critical  position  of,  212 ; 
driven  into  the  fortifled  towns, 
220 ;  naval  victories  of  th6  Greeks 
over  the,  223;  defeat  Ali  Pacha, 
224;  invest  Janina,  229;  de- 
struction of  their  fleet  at  Ka- 
varino,  335 

U. 

Ultra -Royalists,  unpopularity  of 
M.  Beoazes  with  the,  iii.  369; 
their  manoeuvres,  370;  proceed- 
ings of  the,  384 

Uxbridge,  Earl  of,  evacuates  Qua- 
tre-Bras,  ii.  378;  wounded,  428 


Valence,  a  garrison  town,  ii.  5 
Yallin,  General,  disperses  the  corps 

under  Colonel  Fabvier,  iv.  132 
Yandamme,  defeats  the  Prussians, 

ii.  359;  his  reserves  at  Ligny, 

362 
Yasiliki,  the  young  wife  of  AU 

Pacha,  iv.  280,  238 
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Yaublanc,  M.  de,  influence  o^  ii. 
276 

Yauchamp,  battle  of,  i.  55 

Vdi  Bey,  atrocities  of,  ir.  214 

Yend^ns,  appeal  to  the,  ii.  290; 
surprised  and  defeated,  29 1 ;  dif- 
ferences amongst  the,  297;  be- 
ivail  the  death  of  Louis  la  Boche- 
jaquelin,  301;  determination  of 
their  chiefs,  303 

Yerdier,  Oeneral,  abandons  Mar- 
seilles, iii  258 

Yerona,  Congress  of,  ir.  49;  dis- 
tinguished personages  at  the,  63 ; 
its  moderation,  94 

Yersailles,  visit  of  Louis  XYIII. 
to,  ir.  195 

Yessemonde,  heights  of,  ii.  389 

Victor,  General,  his  daring  and  in. 
trepidity,  i.  58 

Vidranges,  Marquis  de,  Koyalist 
manifestation  of,  i.  60 

Yienna,  Congress  of,  i.  493 ;  its 
lengthy  debates,  ib,;  uneasiness 
of  the,  ii.  14 ;  aspect  of  the,  185 ; 
festivities  at  the,  187;  new  ar- 
rangement of  Europe  by  the, 
189 ;  news  of  Napoleon's  landing 
reaches  the,  198;  councils  of  the 
sovereigns  at,  199 ;  difficult  po- 
sition of  Talleyrand  at  the,  iii. 
200 ;  attitude  o^  towards  Murat, 
253 

Yillele,  M.  de,  his  opposition  to 
the  charter,  i.  452 ;  the  new 
premier,  iv.  5  ;  adventurous  life 
of,  6 ;  his  modesty  and  political 
opinions,  7;  Ms  indecision,  56; 
yields  to  the  war-party,  80; 
his  letters  to  the  Duke  d'Angou- 
ISme,  153 ;  new  measure  pro- 
posed by,  176;  opposes  Chateau- 
briand, 183;  his  concessions  to 
the  Church  party,  187 ;  policy 
of,  188 ;  his  great  power  over 
the  king,  237 ;  presents  an 
ordinance  for  the  royal  signa- 
ture, 239 ;  the  king  bids  him 
farewell,  251;  interests  himself 
respecting  the  correspondence  of 


Madame  du  Cayla,  253;  mode- 
ration of^  273 ;  his  retirement 
from  office,  329;  review  of  his 
administration,  330;  endeavours 
to  form  a  new  ministry,  338 

Yincennes,  prison  of,  i.  352;  treat- 
ment of  the  Duke  d'£nghien  at, 
353;  meditated  surprise  of  the 
castle  of,  iii.  496 

Yincent,  Baron  de,  the  Austrian 
ambassador,  ii.  213 

Yiscovato,  village  of,  iii.  166 

Yitrolles,  M.  de,  becomes  a  nego- 
tiator, i.  114;  advice  of,  386; 
artifices  of.  387;  appointed  Se- 
cretary of  State,  403;  his  inter- 
view ¥rith  Fouch^,  iii  15;  pro- 
posed arrest  of,  61;  his  intrigues, 
133,  463 ;  his  attentions  to  the 
Count  d*Artois,  iv.  270;  cha- 
racter of,  271 ;  his  warning  to  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
417;  his  advice  to  the  king,  448 

Yizille,  enthusiasm  in  fiivour  of 
Napoleon  at,  ii.  43 

W. 

Waleski,  Countess,  her  amour  with 
Napoleon,  i.  231 

Waterloo,  the  night  before  the 
battle  of,  it  383;  causes  of  the 
discomfiture  of  the  French  at, 
433;  Napoleon's  weakness  at, 
434;  bulletin  of  the  battle  of, 
443;  its  infiuence,  499 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  army  under, 
in  Spain,  i.  32;  reproaches  of 
Soult  against,  S88;  attitude  of, 
389,  ii.  406;  his  letter  to  the 
Duke  d'Angouleme,  i.  392;  pre- 
sent at  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
iL  186,  199,  203 ;  army  under, 
349;  tactics  of,  366;  his  surprise 
on  hearing  of  the  approach  of 
Napoleon,  367;  preparations  of, 
368;  his  decision  of  character, 
ib.;  accelerates  the  march  of  his 
troops,  369;  his  letter  to  the 
Duke  de  Berry,  373;  Mis  back 
upon  Waterloo,  374;  joy  of  Na- 
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poleoB.  at  the  idea  of  eneoonter- 
ing  him,  384;  his  sagacity  in 
aelficti&g  Waterioo  as  a  field  of 
hattle,385;  obflerves  and  studies 
the  position  of  Napoleon,  990; 
disposition  of  his  army,  391;  his 
>  mode  of  waxfium,  382;  his  de- 
ftnoe  <tf  Hougomnoiit,  894;  en- 
courages tlie  soldiers,  415;  de- 
feats the  French  Grenadiers, 
419;  his  coohiesa  and  brsFery, 
423;  oyerihrows  tiie  Imperial 
Guard,  425;  pmrsnes  the  French 
troops,  426  ;  meeting  between 
him  and  Blncher^  430;  his  genius 
te  war,  434;  his  letters  and 
psodamations,  iii.  50;  his  tetter 
to  TaUeyiand,  51 ;  replies  to  the 


French  negotiators,  53,  64;  his 
report  to  the  British  Goyem- 
ment,  63;  his  interview  with 
Fouch^  75;  discipline  of  hia 
troops,  120;  declines  to  inter- 
cede for  Ney,  321 ;  refhses  to 
sign  the  official  report  of  the 
congress,  iv.  68,  69;  policy  sug- 
gested by  Canning  in  regud  to, 
141 

Werner,  M.  de,  agent  of  M.  de 
Mettemich,  ii.  227 

Whitehall,  the  declaration  o^  It. 
85 

Z. 

Zayas,  General,  surrenders  Madrid 
to  the  French,  iv.  143;  arrested 
by  Biego,  160 
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